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MEMOIRS 


OF 


N A P 0 L E 0 N, 



HIS COmiT, AND FAMIEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Every body nowadays publishes Memoirs; eve^ one has ■ 
recollections which they think worthy of recording. Following 
the example of many others, I might long ago have taken a 
retrospective view of the past; I might have revealed a number 
of curious and unknown facts respecting a period which has 
rivetted the interest of the world; but the truth is, I was not 
until recently, infected with the mania, which is so uni^sal of 
memoir writing. I felt a cejjfiin degree of vexation, wBfcever 
I observed an announcement of new memoirs. 

I entered into life at a period fertile in remarkable events, and 
1 lived in habits of daily intimacy with the actors of the great 
political drama which has engrossed the attention of I*rope 
for thirty-five years. It will therefore be difficult fof^e to 
refrain from speaking of individuals,,when events bring them 
forward on the scene. This will be disagreeable, but I cannot 
help it. * 

I have witnessed, and have even been engaged in many of 
the agitated scenes which occurred during an epoch of wonder 
and horror; and though I w'as at the time very yotM, every 
incident remains indelibly engraven on my memory. The im¬ 
portance of events, on which the fate of a great nation depended, 
could not fail to influence the bent of my mind. This influence, 

1 imagine, must have been felt by all women who have been my 
contemporaries. With regard to myself, at least, I can ccm- 
fidently affirm that I retain no recollection of the joys of early 
childhood; of the light-heartedness, which at that period of 



life annihilated sorrow, and leav>3s behind ari imperishable im¬ 
pression. No sooner did my understanding begin to develop 
itself, than I was required to employ it in guarding all my words 
and gestures: for at the period to which I allude, the veriest 
trifle might become the subject of serious investigation. Even 
the sports and games of childhood were rigorously watched, 
and I shall never forget that a domiciliary visit was made to 
our house at Toulouse, and my father was on the point of being 
arrested, because, while playing at the game called ia Tour, 
‘prends garde! I said to a little boy of five years old, You 
shall be Monsieur le Dauphin.*’ Continual danger imposed on 
every individual tiie obligation of not only guarding his own 
conduct, but observing that of others. Nothing, however 
trifling', was a matter of indifference to the heads of families, and 
those who surrounded them ; and the child of ten years old 
became an observer. It was in the midst of these torments 
that the first years of my youth were passed: later education 
resumed its course, and a mother of a family ceased to tremble 
for-the fate of a father and a husband. At the period to which 
I refer, tlie misfortunes of France were at their height. The 
impressions which I then imbibed are perhaps the strongest I 
ever experienced. Hitherto my eye and my ear had been atten¬ 
tive ; 1 observed and listened with avidity. The nature of my 
education no doubt contributed to strengthen ray mind. My 
studies were not of a superficial kind, but were those usually 
allotted to young men. My father, who loved me tenderly, 
had me educated in his owui house, and under his own super¬ 
intendence. 

It has frequently been said that the revolution had a fatal 
influeoije on education. This is untrue. One branch of educa¬ 
tion, “'viz., good fnanners, certaiji^ experienced a check from 
which it will not easily recover. This is unfortunate. The 
want of that courtesy and urbanity, which conferred on France 
the reputation of the politest of nations, is perhaps an obstacle 
to those intimfte relations which unite together the different 
parfl^ society. I therefore regard the loss of that politeness 
which once distinguished us, as a matter of more importance 
than it is sometimes considered, vulgarity and impertinence 
have replaced it, without even frankness and generosity to 
render them pardonable. On the other hand, education has 
^ined materially by the total change it has undergone. No 
doubt the revolutionary turmoil of 1793 and 1794 threw impe¬ 
diments in the way of private education. On the important 
subject of f^^ous instruction, for example, great dimculties 
were experienced; every one educated in the schools suffered 
m this respect; but parents themselves (1 speak here of the 
general mass) isstilled^ the first principles of religion into the 
minds of IjMir childreii* 


advantages of universities and public schools, it is certain that 
a career was opened to them much more fertile in its results, 
than was the old-fashioned routine of instruction pursued by 
the minim monks in their colleges. In those days of trouble 
and disaster, the rising generation,twho were frequently obliged 
to brave death, proscription, and misery, and on whose prudence 
frequently depended the lives of all who were dear to them, 
received instructive lessons from the appalling events which 
passed before their eyes. Women, too, acquired a degree of 
prudence and a spirit of observation which were highly useful 
to them in every relation of life ; and they learned the value of 
that real talent and solid information which could be turned to'- 
useful account in earning a livelihood. Young men imbibed a i 
hatred of oppression, a love of glory, and a contempt of death, 
which rendered them invincible: they acquired a knowledge of 
their own rights and Of those of their country. With these men 
Bonaparte conquered Italy: with these men he marched to re¬ 
generate ancient Egypt. One of them commanded and fell at 
Novi when he had scarcely completed his thirtieth year, while 
in Palis a young man of tne same age was thought worthy to 
preside in the convention. , 

About tins period the private interests of my family became, 
as it weie, linked with the public interests. Between my mother 
and the Bonaparte family the eloscbt friendship subsisted. He 
who aftci wards became the master of the worm, lived long on a 
footing of intimacy with us. He used to frequent my father’s 
house when I was yet a child, and he scarcely a young man. I 
may almost say that I liave witnessed every scene of his life; for 
being mairied to one of those men who w'ere devotedly attached 
to him, and constantly with him, what I did not myself see I was 
accuiately informed of. I ftay therefore fearlessly affirm, tliat 
of all the individuals who have written about Napoleon, few are 
so competent as myself to give a detailed account of him. My 
mother, who was the friend of Lmtitia Bonaparte, knew him from 
his earliest youth. She rocked him in his cradle, and, when ho 
quitted Briennc and came to Paris, she guided and protected,his 
younger days. Not only Napoleon, but his brothers and sisters 
formed part of our family. I shall presently speak of the friendship 
which arose between myself and Napoleon’s sisters, a friendship 
which one of them entirely forgotten. When my mother 
quitted Corsica to follow my father to France, the friendly re¬ 
lations which subsisted between her and the Bonaparte family 
suffered no change by absence or distance. The conduct of my 
parents towards Bonaparte, the father, when he came to Mont¬ 
pellier with his son and his brother-in-law, to die far from his 
country and all that was dear to him, should never be forgotten 
by either of the two families. It should be remembered by the 
one with gratitude, and by the other with that feeling of satis¬ 
faction which the nerformance of a srood action creates. The 



other members of the Bonaparte family were also favourites of 
my mother. Lucien found in her more than a common friend. 
When he formed that strange union with Mademoiselle Boyer,' 
my mother received his wife as her own daughter. Of our inti 
macy with Madame Joseph Bonaparte and Madame Leclerc, 
the details into which I shall enter in the course of these 
volumes will afford an accurate idea. My husband's connexion 
with Bonaparte commenced with the siege of Toulon, and from 
.that time they continued united until Junot's death. 'ITius, I 
may say, that without having been always near Bonaparte, I 
possessed the most authentic means of being accurately informed 
'■ of ^very action, private or public. It will be understood by 
what I have here stated, that while I pretend to be the only 
person, who perfectly well knew every particularity of Napoleon, 
it is not mere presumption that prompts me to say so ; the details 
which will be found in the following pages I derive from other 
sources than those which usually feed biographical sketches. 

I shall commence this work by some details respecting my 
family and some distinguished individuals, such as Paoli, at the 
time when he diffused a ray of light upon his barbarous country. 
I shall relate my conyersations (of which I kept memoranda) 
with MM. de Romansoff, Marcoff, Kalischeff, and Dirschkoffi 
who enjoyed the intimacy of the Czarina,* and acquainted me 
with the real causes of the Greek insurrection of 1770. As my 
family took an active part in the events of that period, I cannot 
be altogether unacquainted with them. 

I shall speak of Corsica, the adopted country of the family 
of Comnene, and of the Greek origin of the Bonaparte family. 
The tomb of the Giant of glory rivets the interest of the world, 
therefore his birthplace cannot be a matter of - inditference. The 
.first part of these Memoirs will deseJVibe the daw'n of that revolu¬ 
tion, to all the vicissitudes of which I was a witness. Perhaps 
it will be said that I w^as too young to observe and to retain in 
iny memory all that passed at that period. I have already said, 
that being a passenger on board the vessel that was continually 
tossed by the storm, the least movement and the track it was 
taking were to me a constant source of reflection. I repeat once 
more, that in those times we had no ordinary youth. Another 
part of these volumes will comprise a terrible moment of my 
existence, that sanguinary period when the French people seemed 
for awhile to vie in ferocity with the wild beasts of the desert. 
But the military flag soon rallied under its .protecting shade the 
honour and glory of France; and with magical rapidity the 
triumph of her arms was witnessed on the banks of the Rhine, 

* Ihe Abb^ Penin, who resided for many years in tbe house of Ccwnt 
PaniiB, to whose chidren h^was tutor, fumisbed me with a number of details 
herhtrous cdurt of Russia, the death of Peter and Paul, and 
Other af^s ^ hiBh btterest. which might appear incredible if they rested on any 


on the flummit'of the Alps', in the marshes of Holland, on the 
lake of Zurich, and, above all, on the plains of Italy, Victory 
accompanied our armies, and wheresover they went,, their track 
was marked by their blood. I am proud to say, that the blood 
which flows in the veins of my sons was not spared by their 
father in the service of his country. But those days, so brilliant 
in our camps, were dull and gloomy in our cities; the latter 
were a prey to civil dissension. The terror of massacre had 
been succeeded by a terror no less frightful, produced by the^ 
continual conflict between anarchy and power. The termination 
of this conflict was the more doubtful, for anarchy was fostered 
in an element but too favourable to its growth, while on thft 
other hand, power, which was almost always usurped by force, 
and never delegated by a reasonable majority, could neither be 
awarded nor exercised without a struggle. Such contests always 
terminate in convulsions, and how many have we not seen! 
How often, when listening to the discussions which were main¬ 
tained around me, have I heard the destruction of my unfortu¬ 
nate country predicted ! Alas ! France was doomed to linger 
out a longer career of misfortune ! What was done one day 
was undone the next; but it is not so easy to build up as to pull 
down, and in France the truth of this commonplace proverb was 
forcibly verified. Next succeeded the directorial reign; that 
monstrous union of anarchy, tyranny, and weakness. I saw 
those Pasquin Kings, in whose hands the sceptre was a mere 
club, with which they struck until the blow became a wound. 
Their reign terminated, the consulate marked the dawn of a 
new era, and France once more rose from amidst wreck and 
ruin. Next came the days of the empire, that great and pro¬ 
digious wonder! Doubtless the true republican regretted his 
invaded rights; but wliere is the French heart that does not 
beat at the recollection of that era of glory—on hearing the 
names of those men who marched to battle as they would go to 
a fdte—who purchased a victory by a scar, and proclaimed 
France the mistress of nations from the Vistula to the Tagus? 
Thus I beheld the star of our prosperity at its summit; I saw it 
wave into obscurity, reappear and #ink a second time. During 
tliese changes my heart has been (^ten afflicted; I have suffered 
deeply, and my silent sorrow has been more bitter than the loud 
de^air of many others. However, it was even some gratification 
to French pride to see all Europe advancing to crush a sovereign, 
of whom but a few days previously it had been the slave. 

In preparing these Memoirs how many past recollections have 
revived! how many dormant griefs have awakened! In spite 
of the general fidelity of my memory, L occasionally met 
with dates and facts, the remembrance of which, though not 
effaced, had faded by the coutse of time. They were speedily 
restored; but I must confess that my task has been a la^rious 



its execution but the conviction that it mmt be done. It may 
perhaps be alleged that I could have answered in a pamphlet <» 
fifty pages, all that has been said; 1 at first thought of doing so, 
but I found this impracticable. In taking up the pen my oojeet 
was to make a complete, not a summary refutation of the un¬ 
truths that have been advanced. This could not be done in a 
few lines. It is not my intention to criminate any one : I shall 
merely state facts, and all shall be supported by written evidence. 

. The autographic documents which I have deposited in the hands 
of my editor will be open to those who may wish to examine 
them* Among the attacks aimed at the Duke d’Abrantes, there 
is* one of a very absurd nature. The assailant’s memory betrayed 
him, and by a fortunate chance a letter in his own handwriting 
falsifies \jhat he has said in his book : there is perhaps nothing 
more venomous than the sting of ridicule. With regard to what 
concerns me and my family in the Mtmonal de Sainte-HeUntf 
I conceive myself in duty .bound to reply to it. I have always 
viewed as the height of absurdity that pride, which is founded 
on an origin more or less illustrious. But if that pride be ridi¬ 
culous, the usurpation of a great name, a false pretension to noble 
descent, is the extreme pf baseness. Such being my opinion, it 
will readily be conceived that I am not inclined to pass over in 
silence that chapter in the Mhnorial de Sainte-llelhie, which 
treats of the family of my mother. I will prove that my grand¬ 
father and my uncles, far from setting up false claims to family 
greatness, wished on the contrary to extinguish a noble name, 
which, W'hen stripped of the splendour with whicli it ought to be 
surrounded, becomes to its possessors a source of annoyance and 
humiliation. Such was the intention of my grandfather, the 
last privileged chief of the Greek colony, a shadow of sove¬ 
reignty, and a toy with which he wished to have no more 
concern. 

He had but one daughter, who was my mother, and he made 
her vow never to consent to] the reassumption of her family 
name, a vow which I am sure my mother would have religiously 
kept to this day had she lived. My grandfather died a young 
man. He was captain of cavalry in the French service (in the 
regiment de Valliiire), a noble*Corsican, and not ^farmer, as the 
Memorial de Sainie-Helhie asserts. As to obtaining an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the dignity of the Comnene family, he entertained 
no such idea. My grandfather died in 1768, and the family was 
^acknowledged in 1782: the letters patent are dated 1783 and 
1784. 

I know not if I have expressed the motives which have 
actuated.^^Roe to publish this work: they are however pure and 
honourable. I consider the publication of these Memoirs to be a 
duty to mjr fei3aily> and fbove all to the memory of my husband. 
Often during political storms a veil is thrown over some part df 
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defeaded hU country, is now ia the grave, and cannot remove 
the veil with which jealousy and envy would envelop his fame. 
It remains therefore for me, the mother of his children, to fulfil 
tliat sacred duty, and throw in all the light and all the truth, 
which can leave him to be fairly judged. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Couinene femily—Place and date of my birth—^The Greek Colony m 
Corsica—Constantine Comnenus—Treaty wiili the republic of* Genoa-— 
Prosperity of the colony—Destruction of the property of the Greeks—My 
granafather wishes to resign his name—Abolition of the original rank of the 
Gomnenes in Corsica—Appeal of my uncle Demetrius—Greek origin of the 
Bonaparte family. 

I WAS bom at Montpellier on the 6th of November, 1784. 
My family was then temporarily established at Languedoc, to 
enable my father the more easily to eXfercise the duties of an 
official appointment which he had obtained on his return from 
America. My mother, like myself, was born beneath the tent 
which her parents had pitched in a foreign land. From the 
shores of the Bosphorus her family had emigrated to the solitudes 
of the Taygeta, w hich they quitted to inhabit the mountains of 
Corsica. I shall here insert a short explication relative to my 
family, as I shall have occasion to revert to it later. 

When France became mistress of Corsica by the treaty which 
she concluded with the republic of Genoa, her troops had been 
long attempting the conquest or rather the reduction of that 
island, on the pretence that they w'ere the allies of the Genoese.* 
But the Corsicans, intrenched in their wild rqcks, and animated 
by ail ardent love of liberty, set our troops at defiance; and 
they would never have bee,n subdued had they not committed 
the error of provoking the hostility of the Greeks of the colony 
of Paomia, who never forgave them for having ravaged their 
plains, burned their houses, and destroyed their whole social 
existence. It required these j ust grounds of revenge to induce 
the Greeks to aid in the subjugation of a free people—they who 
during two hundred years had resisted a great nation in defence 
of their own rights and liberties. 

• This was in the reign of Louis XV. The Duke de Choiseul, then minister 
for foreign affairs, and the Marquis de la Sorba, plenipotentiary ofthe republic 
of Genoa, concluded the treaty, by the terms of which France was to occupy 
the island for ten years. At the expiration of that period, when it was expeeWs 

IKa cnivit t\t tn.nrKt Ka f'nro/', woe Kn iim 


The Greek colony of Paomia was* composed of refugee farai-* 
lies whom the senate of Genoa had received, when led by 
Constantine Stephanopoulos, and flying from the civil discord of 
their country, they left Mania to seek an asylum in Italy. The 
Greeks of that part of the Peloponnesus were then subject to a 
chief: that chief was still one of the Comneni. Constantine 
Comnenus, the tenth Protogeras of Mania, on the 3d of October, 
1675, quitted his adopted country, and established himself in 
another land of exile. He was followed by three thousand in- 
• dividuals, who preferred exile to the slavery of the Mussulmans. 
The Greek colony landed at Genoa on the 1st of January, 1676. 
^he definitive arrangements were concluded between the senate 
'and Constantine Comnenus. When they were signed, the new 
colonists once more embarked, and arrived in Corsica on the 
14th of ■'March, 1676. The districts of Paomia, Salogua, and 
Heviuda, belonging to the republic of Genoa, were ceded to the 
Greeks on certain conditions, which Constantine pledged himself 
should be observed. The senate of Genoa secured to him the 
title of Privileged Chief; and he as well as the whole family of 
the Comneni were treated with marked honour: the clergy re¬ 
ceived orders to offer him incense on his arrival. 

But the happiness of the colony was of short duration. The 
colonists of Niolo and Vico became jealous of the new comers, 
and the protection afforded to them by the republic. The 
Greeks enjoyed tranquillity only fifty-three years, from 1676 
to 1729, w'hen the Corsicans rose to emancipate themselves from 
the yoke of the Genoese. The Vicolesians, taking advantage of 
the difficult situation in which the Greeks stood, solicited their 
assistance, which being refused, they destroyed their property. 
Jn vain did Cecaldi and Giafferi, the two leaders of the in¬ 
surrection, desire them to refrain from molesting the. Greeks : 
they continued their violence; plantations were destroyed, and 
bouses burnt. But they gratified their hatred and envy at their 
own expense; for all Corsica had benefited by the presence of 
the Greeks. This insurrection crowned the disastrous vicissi¬ 
tudes to which the Greeks had been continual victims for the 
space of two centuries. The misfortunes of their original 
country seemed to pursue asylum! They 

were obliged to quit Paomia and retire to Ajaccio. 

At this time the privileged chief of the Greeks was John 
Stephanopoulos Comnenus. He was the first of his family 
bom,the subject of a foreign power, and he was a man worthy 
of his Spartan and Messeman descent. With despair he beheld 
the departure of colony for Ajaccio. He stood with his arms 
crossed m bis l^som, and saw women, children, and old men 
abandon an asylum created by their fathers. It was a sight 
which might justjy call forth a vow of vengeance 1 John Com- 
nenus would not quit the ruins of Paomia until the colony should 



being interceptfed by a troop of insurgent Corsicans, he had only 
time to throw himself with eighty men who accompanied him 
into the tower of Oraigua, an indifferent place on the sea-coast. 
There he was besieged by more than three thousand Corsicans. 
Comnenus and his Greeks defended themselves with the courage 
of lions; but at the expiration of three days their provisions and 
ammunition failed them. “ Shall we surrender V* exclaimed 
John Comnenus in a tone which indicated that he knew what 
would be the answer of his faithful followers. “ No !” they re¬ 
plied. “ Follow me, then,” returned their chief, and placing 
nimself at their head, he made a sortie from the fort, attacked 
the CosTsicans^ made a great number of prisoners, and returned 
victorious to Ajaccio. 

John Comnenus had five sons, of whom the eldest, Theodore, 
entered the church, and died at the age of twenty-six, just after 
he had been created Archbishop of the Greeks in Rome. 
was my grand uncle. Constantine succeeded his father. With; 
the courage and excellent qualifications of John he combined a; 
greater knowledge of the world, which he had acquired in his 
travels. He was a soldier at twelve years of age, and at seven- ; 
teen he marched at the head of the Greeks, of whom the republic | 
of Genoa acknowledged him the privileged chief by a treaty, as* 
it had done with regard to the three chiefs who preceded him. ‘ 
Constantine died young; but though his life was short it was 
imbittered by trouble. This inspired him, singularly enough, 
with an aversion for his own origin. This aversion became so 
strong that he conceived the design of extinguishing^ his family. 
This design was confirmed when, on the union of Coi*sica with 
France, he experienced the most revolting injustice. He had 
four children : three sons and a daughter, who was my mother. 
He made his eldest son John Stephen Comnenus enter the 
church. The second was sent to Rome to the college of the 
Propaganda-Fida, and was also destined for the ecclesiastical 
profession. The third, who was very young, was also doomed to 
eternal celibacy, and was to enter the church on attaining the 
proper age. Thus, when my'grandfather died, he quitted the 
world w ith the firm conviction that* his name would become ex¬ 
tinct. On hearing of his father’s dangerous illness, my uncle 
Demetrius left the college of the Propaganda-Fida and hurried 
to Corsica. But his father died tw’o days before his arrival. 
The loss of a parent was not the only grief that awaited him ou 
his natal shore. The original rank which Genoa had secured to 
his family, by various treaties passed^ between the republic and 
the Comneni, was abolished, and the personal property of the 
family united to the crown of France. Demetrius was painfully 
affected at this breach of faith; for it can be called by no other 
name, considering the voluntary sacrifices which the Greeks had 
made for the cause of France. The young chief was then only 




claims at the foot of the throne, they were favoilrably listened 
to. The government granted him a compensation for his 
property, which had already been disposed of.. As to his other 
claims, he was informed that the dignity which his ancestors 
had possessed was incompatible with the usages of the French 
monarchy; but that he might enjoy all the privileges assigned 
to nobility, and for that purpiose he had only to prove his ex¬ 
traction. After an investigation before the king s council, a 
direct filiation from David IL, last emperor of Trebisonde, 
who was killed by order of Maliomet IL, to Demetrius Com- 
nenus was acknowledged, and confimied by letters patent of 
jiOuis XVI., dated September 1, 1783, 

I will now describe the close friendship and intimacy which 
subsisted^ between the Bonaparte family and mine. We were 
indeed united by the bonds of origin as well as of friendship, for 
it is a curious fact that Napoleon Bonaparte was reputed to be 
of Greek descent. 


CHAPTER IL 

r 

Calomeros and Bonaparte—My father’s departure for America-—Intimacy be¬ 
tween ray mother and Madame La-titia—Bonaparte’s boyhood—The basket 
of grapes and the flogging—Saveria, and the Bonaparte family—Character of 
the Corsicans—My father’s return—My birth, and my mother’s illness. 

When Constantine Comnenus landed in Corsica, in 1676, at 
the head of the Greek colony, he had with him several sons, one 
of whom was named Calomeros. This son he sent to Florence, 
on a mission to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Constantine 
dying before the return of his son, the grand duke prevailed on 
the young Greek to renounce Corsica, and fix his abode in 
Tuscany. After some interval of time, an individual named 
Calomeros came from Italy—indeed fi*om Tuscany, and fixed 
his abode in Corsica, where his descendants formed the fa¬ 
mily of Buonaparte; for the name Calomeros, literally Italian¬ 
ized, signified huona parte or bella parte,* The only 
question is, whether the Calomeros who left Corsica, and the 
Calomeros who came there, have a direct filiation. Two facts, 
however, are certain, namely, the departure of the one, and 
the arrival of the other. It is a singular circumstance that the 
Comneni, in speaking of the Bonaparte family, always designate 
them T>y the names Calomeros, Calomeri, or Calomenani, accord¬ 
ing as they elluc|e to one individual or several collectivdy. Both 
iamilies were united by the most intimate friendship. 

When Ui€ Greeks were obliged to abandon Paomia to escape 
the persecutions insurgent Corsicans, they csVablisbed 







themselves temporarily in towns which remained faithful to the 
republic of Genoa. When at a subsequent period, Cargesa was 
granted to the Greeks, for the purpose of forming a new esta¬ 
blishment, a few Greek families continued to reside at Ajaccio. 
Among these was the family of the privileged chief; and my 
mother lived alternately at Ajaccio and Cargesa. At this time 
she contracted a friendship with Lstitia Ramolini, the mother 
of Napoleon. They were about the same age, and both ex¬ 
tremely beautiful. Their beauty, however, was of so different a 
character, that no feeling of jealousy could arise between them.' ' 
Madame Laetitia Bonaparte was graceful and pretty; but with¬ 
out any filial vanity I may truly say that I never, in all my life,.. 
saw so fine a woman as my mother. At fourteen, she was the 
gayest and most sprightly young girl in the whole colony, and 
it might be said, in the whole island, but for Laetitia Rdlnolini. 
Lffititia was indeed a lovely woman. Those who knew her kr 
advanced life thought lier countenance somewhat harsh; but 
that expression, instead of being caused by any austerity of 
disposition, seemed on the contrary to have been produced by 
timidity. She w^as a woman who evinced very superior quali¬ 
ties in all the circumstances in which she was placed, in bad as 
well as good fortune. Her son renderdU her justice, though, 
somewhat tardily. He himself lielped to keep up an erroneous 
opinion respecting her; and though he corrected it, yet the 
impression was given and received, ^ 

Previously to entering into negotiation with ..the republic ofl 
Genoa, Fiunce supplied troops for the purpose of reducing the ‘ 
Corsicans to obedience. Among the French who were con¬ 
nected with the army, there was a young man of twenty, pos¬ 
sessing an agieeable person. He fenced like the celebrated 
Saint-George, was a delightful performer on the violin, and 
though distinguished by the elegant manners of a man of rank, 
he was nevertheless only a commoner. He had said, I will 
risk my fortune, and will advance myself in tlie world and he 
had said it with that sort of determination which nothing can 
resist, because it overcomes every thing. On his arrival in 
Corsica he had already an honourable fortune to offer to the 
lady whom he might wish to mal^e his wife. He fixed his 
choice on the pearl of the island. He sought and obtained the 
hand of my mother. This gentleman was M. de Pennon, my 
father. ^ 

My parents left Corsica atid came to France, where my 
father’s affairs demanded his presence. Some years after, he 
obtained an important appointment in America, whither he 
proceeded, taking with him my'brother, then only eight years 
of ^e. My mother, with the .rest of her young family repaired 
to Corsica, to reside with my grandmother, until my fetber's 
return. Tte was before my birth. It was on my mother’s 


child, and she has oflen carried h^m in her ardi^s. He was the 
playmate of an elder sister of mine, who died a melancholy 
death. Napoleon recollected her perfectly, and used to speak 
of her after he came to Paris. He was fond of conversing about 
Corsica, and often, after having: dined at our family table, he 
would sit before the fireplace, his arms crossed before him, and 
would say: “Come, Signora Panoria, let us talk about Corsica, 
and Signora Lretitia.” This was the name he always gave his 
mother, when he was speaking of her to persons with whom he 
was intimate. “How is Signora Lsetitia?*' he used to say to 
me:—or when addressing her, he would say: “ Well,[Signora 
•Lsetitia, how do you like the court? You do not like it, I see. 
That is because you do not receive company enough. I have 
given you a handsome palace, a fine estate, and a million a 
year, and yet you live like a citizen’s wife of the Rue Saint 
Denis. Come, come, you must see more company; but com¬ 
pany of another kind from the C-s and Cl-de-s.” 


My* mother and my uncles have a thousand times assured me 
that Napoleon in his boyhood had none of that singularity of 
character which has often been attributed to him. He had 
good health, and was in other respects like other boys; 

Madame Bonaparte had brought with her to France a nurse, 
named Saveria. It w’as curious to hear this woman speak of the 
family she had brought up, each member of which was seated 
on a throne. She related a number of curious anecdotes 
respecting them, and I used to be very fond of conversing with 
her. I observed that she was less attached to some members 
of the family than to others, and I asked her tlie reason of this. 
As I know not whether she may yet be living, Iwill say nothing 
to compromise her with persons to whom her preference might 
be offensive. All I shall say is, that she adored the Emperor 
and Lucien. She one day described to me several little scenes 
connected with the boyhood of Napoleon, who remained in 
Corsica until he was nine years of age; and she confirmed to 
me one fact, which I had frequently heard from his mother, viz., 
tliat when be was reprimanded for any fault, he seldom cried. 

I In Corsica, the practice of beating children is common in all 

i classes of society. When Napoleon happened to be beat, he 
would sometimes shed a few tears, but they were soon over; 
and he would never utter a word in the way of begging pardon. 
On this subject, I will relate an anecdote which I heard from 
himself. He told it me to give me an example of moderation. 

He was one day accused oy one of his sisters of having eaten 
a basket full of grapes, figs, and citrons, which bad coine from 
the garden of his uncle the canon. "'"None but those who were 
acquainted with the Bonaparte family can form any idea of the 
enormity of this offence. To eat fruit belonging to the uncle the 
canon was infinitely ifiore criminal than to eat grapes and figs 
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place. Napole<^ denied the fact^ and was whipped. He was 
told that if he would beg pardon he should be forgiven. He 
protested that he was innocent, but he was not believed. If X 
recollect rightly, his mot^^r was at the time on a visit to M, de 
Marbeuf, or some other friend. The result of Napoleon's obsri^ 
nacy was, that he was kept three whole days upon bread and 
cheese, and that cheese was not broccio,* However, he would 
not cry: he was dull, but not sulky. At length, on the fourth 
day of his punishment, a little friend of Marianne Bonaparte re¬ 
turned from the country, and, on hearing of Napoleon’s di^ • 

f race, she confessed that she and Marianne had eaten the fruit. 

t w'as now Marianne’s turn to be punished. Wh^ Napoleon 
was asked why he had not accused his sister, he replied that'* 
though he suspected that she was guilty, yet out of considera¬ 
tion to her little friend, who had no share in the falsehood, he 
had said nothing. He was then only seven years of age. 

This fact, which would have been nothing extraordinary in 
any other child, appeared to me worthy of a place among recol¬ 
lections which are connected with the whole life of Napoleon. 

Zt is somewhat characteristic of the man. I .ought to add that 
the affair was never forgotten by Napoleon. Of this I observed 
a proof in 1801, at a ffite given by Madaane Bacciochi (formerly 
Marianne Bonaparte) at Neuilly, where she resided with Lucien. 

Saveria told me that Napoleon was never a pi’etty boy, as i 
Joseph had been; his head always appeared too large for his* 
body, a defect common to the Bonaparte family. When Napo- } 
leon grew up, the peculiar charm of his countenance lay in his | 
eye, especially in the mild expression it assumed in his moments / 
of kindness. His anger, to be sure, was frightful, and though I / 
am no coward, 1 never could look at him in his fits of rage with-j 
out shuddering. Though his smile was captivating, yet the| 
expression of his mouth when disdainful or angry could scarcely | 
be seen without terror. But that forehead which seemed formed 1 
to bear the crowns of a whole w'orld; those hands, of whiclu 
the most coquetish women might have been vain, and whosel 
white skin covered muscles of iron; in short, of all that per¬ 
sonal beauty which distinguished Napoleon as a young man, no 
traces were discernible in the boy. Saveria spoke tn^ when 
she said, that of all the children of Signora Latitia, the Emperor 
was the one from whom future greatness was least to be prog¬ 
nosticated.^ Saveria liked me tolerably well, I make use of 
this expression because she detested loanee, and the hatred or 
love of a Corsican must not be measured by the ordinary feel¬ 
ings of mankind. How often has Saveria wept bitterjy when 
she has heard me repeat that ‘beautiful ode on Italy vAich con¬ 
tains these lines;— 

O Italia. Italia; 

O sia mea bella, o almea piu forte! 



I obtained some grace in the eyes ofSaveria^because, though 
I was not a Corsican, I was, at least, not a French woman. 1 
spoke Italian too, and therefore 1 was not absolutely a savage. 
£aHy one morning she came into the room when 1 was sitting 
at the piano playing a little song which is sung by the goatherds 
in the mountains of Corsica, and which I intended to arrange 
as a notturno for two voices, for the purpose of singing it to 
Madame. Saveria heard it, and she stood sobbing behind my 
chair. I mllied her on her sensibility—‘‘ Basta^ hasta,** she ex¬ 
claimed, " buon sangue non i biiggiardo, E si vede, signora mia 
henedetta, si vede die il vostro h rosso e caldo, si vede, E! die 
non siete di questi cani di Francesi! Vi sentite voi, E! , . . 

Saveria was a very superior woman in her way. She was a 
true model of those Corsicans w’lom the Romans feared to buy 
for slaves, but every one of whom would lay down his life to 
serve the master he loved. 

The Corsicans felt that there was a sort of bad faith in the 
conduct of Prance towards tliem. At the onset it was the 
opinion of many of the Corsicans that the French intended to 
make themselves masters of the country. The character of the 
man who placed himself at their head speaks volumes for the 
justice of their cause.' Paoli is a great character in history. 
Who will dare to despise the country which gave birth to him ? 

My family prides itself in its Greek descent, but this is mere 
absurdity. A race which has lived for two hundred and fifty 
years in a country must be considered as the children of the 
soil. My mother, proud as she was of her Greek origin was, 
nevertheless, a true daughter of Corsica. When she spoke 
Italian to Bonaparte, he would sometimes pretend to have for¬ 
gotten it, and would say he was a Frenchman, “Come, come, 
Napoleon, none of this nonsense,'' she would say, with that 
lively air which in her was so peculiarly charming: “What do 
you mean hj You ore a Frenchman^ Does any body accuse 
you of being a Chinese? You are a Frenchman, but you were 
born in erne of the provinces of France called Corsica. A man 
may be an Auvergnese, but he is, nevertheless, a Frenchman, 
Who would not be proud te be the countryman of Paoli ? No 
more of this absuraity, or I shall think the honours of your 
republic have turned jjjpur head.” In this manned my mother 
addressed him after the i3th Vendemiaire. 

By hearing the expression of my mother's feelings respecting 
Corsica, I have imbibed a notion of that country very different 
from that which is usually entertained. How ofto, during our 
sanguinary revolution, have I seen my mother weep, while she 
thought of the naouirtains of her island ! “ There every man is 


* Good blood a^r belies itself: and, my dear lady, it is easy to see that 
vours is red ahd «ini. and mat vou have not sonina from those doss of French. 
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free,” she wo.ttld exclaim,.while she every moment ^trembled lest^ 
she should be dragged to the scaffold. But the recollection cC 
poor Saveria has led me &r out of oiy course. I will 
return to Aiaccio, where I left, my mother and her two childr^.^ 

Dating her residence in that place my mother renewed her 
intimacy with her friend Laetitia and her children. Napoleon 
was then in France. On her return thither my mother dkh 
mised her good odices in favour of the young Corsican ii he' 
should be in want of friends at such a distance from his family*' 
A coldness subsisted between M. Charles Bonaparte and* mf 
mother's family, from what cause I know not: however that id 
a matter of very little importance. , f| 

At the close of the American war my father returned to hi* 
country, where he purchasecJi the situation of receiver-general cf 
departemental taxes. The duties of this situation cattsed him to^ 
fix his abode temporarily at Montpellier, and an event 
had wellnigh been attended with fatal consequence^ detainei^ 
him there far beyond the period he had fixed upon. My mother^ 
was at that time pregnant w'ith me. She was in perfect health* 
and there was every reason to believe that her deliv^ would 
be attended with a favourable result. On the 6th of November^ 
after having supped with Madame det Moncan, the wife of the: 
second commandant of the province, she returned home huite 
well and in excellent spirits. At one o’clock she retired to bed, 
and at two she was delivered of a daughter. Next morning it 
was discovered that her right side and part of her left were 
struck with paralysis. The physicians of Montpellier, a town 
then celebrated for medical science, prescribed for her in vain. 
They could neither relieve her disease aor discover its cau^ 
My poor mother spent three months in agony : she was scarcely 
able to articulate. At length she was cured, and her cure wM 
no less extraordinary than her illness, 

A countryman who brought fruit and vegetables fm* sale to 
the house, one day saw the female [servants weeping in gre&t 
distress. He inquired the cause, and was informed of 
situation of my mother. He requested to be conducted to ray 
father; “ I ask for no reward,” said he, “but from what I have 
heard from your servants, I think I know the nature of 
lady’s illness, and if you will permit me 1 will cure her m^ 
week.” 

My father was at that moment plunged in ihe deeped 
despair; for he had that very morning heard from the physiemna 
that my mother was in great danger, suid they a&rded him 
hope of her recovery. In diat hour of anguish he very natundl| 
seized at any Ihmg whidi could afford the slightest " 
“What effect does your remedy produce?” said he to 
countryman. The man replied that it was topical, and, 
fore, unattended byanyaanger to the organs of life^^ut 


excruciating jiain. My father summoned the doctors who were 
in ^t{^dance on my mother. All were men of acknowledged 
talent. “ Nature is unbounded in her benefits/' said M. Barth^, 
** how do we know what she may have in reserve through the 
hands of this man ? Let him try his remedy." My mother was 
lasked whether she felt sufficient strength to undergo an increase 
jOf pain. Slie declared she would submit to any thing. She had 
jalready relinquished all hope of life. The countryman asked 
'permission to return home. His village was not far off, and he 
ipiromised to return next morning. My father was alarmed when 
/he heard that the man came from Saint-Gilles ;* but the man 
appeared perfectly sane. His preparations were rather metho¬ 
dical. He made five little round loaves or rolls: the dough was 
compounded'by himself. The efficient ingredients were of herbs 
'which he gathered, and in which consisted his secret. He boiled 
■these herbs, and with their juice, added to a little strong beer, 
v-and mixed with maize flour, he made a dough, which he baked 
4nto loaves. While they were hot from the oven he cut them into 
;}ialves, and applied them to the part affected. I have often 
li^rd my mother say that no words could convey an idea of the 
painful sensation she experienced, and have seen her turn pale 
at the recollection of it.' This torture was repeated every day 
for the space of a w’eek. At the expiration of that time the 
pain ceased, and she was able to move her Kmbs. A month 
afterwards my mother was up and in her balcony. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that during herTIlrtess she had lost 
.all recollection of her pregnancy and delivery. My father at first 
supposed that the agonizing pain my mother had suffered had 
alienated her aflection from the infant to whom she had given 
!birth. As soon as he observed my mother’s indifference towards 
:ine, he ordered the nurse to keep me in a distant part of the 
ihouse. His affection both for his wife and child dictated this 
ordCT, for my mother was yet in too weak a state to bear any 
agitation of mind. In the month of March, about four months 
after her recovery, my mother was seated in her balcony inhaling 
;the balmy freshness of a spring day. My father was with her, 
?and they were arranging a plan for spending a summer which 
should compensate for all her recent sufierings. They proposed 

f qing to Bagn^res. In the midst of their conversation she sud- 
e^y shrieked, and with one hand seizing my father’s arm, she 
popted with the other to a child which a nurse was carrying in 
the. street She did not know that it was her own, but she ex- 
Charles, Ifeve an infant. Where is it ? Is not that 
ly child ? " My b^iimer, who was seventeen years of age, has 
>ften told me that nothing could convey an idea of my mother's 




! * A village near Mor^peUier, remarkable for the prevalence of insaui^ among 
M inhabitants. Mada<|is may/)e said to be indigenous at Saint-Gilles. There 
|u aeerccly a bouM ia (Ife place vrhich does not con^^n a lunatic apartment 



joy when her phild was pkfted in her arms. She was to me the 
fondest of mothers. She^isisted on having my cradle placed 
beside her bed, and the nurse slept in an adjoming chamW. 
Every morning when I awoke she pressed me to her bosom, and 
said, “ Oh! my dear child, how dearly must I love you to make 
amends for five months* banishment from your mother's heart J ** 
My beloved parent faithfully kept her word. I have been 
assured, that for a woman to lose the recollection of her delivery 
is by no means so wonderful a circumstance as may at first sight 
appear. Baudelc^ue,,to whom I related the circumstance, told 
me that he had witnessed more extraordinary cases than that of 
my mother. 


CHAPTER III. 

My mother's drawing-room—l”he Countess de Perigord—The Duchess de 
Mailly and the Prince de Clialais—Louis XV. and the Coimtess de Perigord 
—The Duchess de Mailly and the Princess de lambatt^—Bonaraite’s first 
amral in Pans—llis intention of presenting a memorial to the Minister of 
War—Ills character when a young man—llialfirst lodging in Paris. 

We arrived in Paris in 1785. My mother could not reconcile 
herself to a country life were it ever so agreeable, and my father 
was equally desirous of returning to town. He had long wished 
to purchase the oflSice of one of the farmers of public revenue, 
and at this very juncture M. Rougeau was disposed to sell his 
situation. Negotiations were immediately opened by the friends 
of both parties. My father resolved to manage this? business 
personal^, and that circumstance determined our hasty journey. 
My father wished to see a great deal of company, and after the 
fashion of the time, set a day of the week apart for giving dinner 
parties. My mother possessed every qualification for an agree¬ 
able hostess. Her good temper and frankness of manner made 
her a fevourite with every body: she united to a rare beauty of 
person, grace, tact, and, above all,‘a natural intellig^ce. She 
was, however, exceedingly deficient in education. She used to 
say she had never read but one book, Telemachus; but^ in spite 
of that, those who had once enjoyed her conversation, never 
could quit her society without reluctance and regret How 
many poets and distinguished literary characters nave I seen 
spell-bound by the ebann, not of her person, but of her man¬ 
ners ! No one could tell a story with more piquant originality. 
Often have my brother and myself sat up until three o'clock in 
the morning listening to her. But what particularly marked her 
character was her perfection in that moat difficult art of pre- 
»ding in her drawing-room, or, as the Emperor used to style it, 
** Tart d^'Unir «o« salon*** 




Of tibe whdm my mother'had made fit Motitpdlier, 

she ifijohiedf one at Faihi With grrat sftUafaction. This was Hbt 
iOowt de Perifford, the “uncle of M. de Talleyrand, and'the 
of the Archbiahop of Rheims. He was ^vernor of the 
(States of Languedoc, wore the cordon bku, and though as great 
fi'd^nitary as one could wish to see, was still the most aimable 
Wad worthy of men. My parents knew him during ^s presi- 
;<^cy, and the friendship they contracted lasted during their 
, His children, the Duchess de Mailly and the Prince de 

^i6halais, inii^ted their father’s excellent disposition, and after 
death they gave my mother proofs of their friendship and 
lesteem. Of the Count de Perigord I retain the most perfect 
aucollection. He was very kind to me; and children are ever 
igrateful for attentions bestowed on them. I remember he used 
lOlten to^give me very expensive things, but had I known their 
vaiOe, which I did not, the presents he made me would not have 
in&pir^ my regard for him more than for any other of our visi- 
jtfits, all of whom were in the habit of making me presents: it 
jwas the notice he took of me ; his readiness to praise any just 
m smart recaark I made, and his constant desire to save me from 
ireproof: this it was that made me love him. I can see him even 
:now entering the spacious drawing-room of the hotel we occupied 
jon iheQuai Conti; treading cautiously with his club-foot, lead¬ 
ing ine by the hand; for no sooner was his name announced, 
jfhan I was at his side. He, on his part, was never weary of my 
jeompany; on the contrary, he always encouraged my prattle. 
jT loved him, and painfully regretted his loss. 

I It was the fete of his wife the Countess de Perigord to attract 
jthe notice of Louis XV. This degrading dbtinction could not 
ibut be iepugnant to the feelings of a virtuous woman; and the 
jCountefifi de Perifford saw in it nothing but an insult. She 
ifiilenlly witibdrew neraelf from court before the King offered to 
(name her his favourite. On her return the King’s attentions 
Jwere fixed on a new object, and the virtue of Madame de Peri- 
igord was ill that dwelt upon the memory of the monarch. The 
'Countess’s daughter, the Duchess de Mailly, the lady in waiting, 
dMrished friend of M&rie Antoinette, died young. The 
■Queen was strongly attached, to her. She used to call her ?na 
However, notwithstanding this attachment, Madame 
-de Mailly’s feelings received a wound sufficiently severe. This 
was about the penod of the rise of the Princess de LainbaHe, 
and many circumstances combined to mortify Madame de Mailly. 

was moreov^ in a bad state of health, and gave m her 
i Tesignatiou. 1^; ? 

uer brotbe^ tSe Prince de Chalais, was a nobleman in the 
litera! of the term. He was a man of the most 

scrupulous and; a most rigid diserver of all the forms 

f * The Duchess was very taU. She measured five feet four iuches 






wluch belonged to big noik. Wben a aaere ^roatb he wac k- 
saarked at the Qanrt of Louis XV1« as one who was likely to 
dMtinguish himself in after years. On bis retom from emigpra^ 
tioD, wbea 1 gaw him at my motberV, I could easily dtscem that 
all I had heard of his excellent character was correct 


The Count de Perigord foresaw early the misfortnnes which 
befel the kiz^, and consequently Fiance. He was an enemy to 
emigrstiotat^ and used to say that the proper place for men ollus 
order was always near the throne: m peace to adorn it, and ia 
times of trouble to defend it. The refugees at Worms and Cob- 
lentz could not seduce him from the pa& which he considered it 
his duty to pursue. The unfortunate' gentleman nearly becama 
the victim of his resolution. 

My mother’s hrst care on arriving in Paris was to inquire after 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He was at that time in the military school 
of Paris, having quitted Brienne in the September of the piu- 
ceding year. My uncle Bemetnus had met him jnst after he 
alighted from the coach which brought him to town; ^ And 
truly/’ said my ancle, he had the appearance of aftegh ioH 
portation. I met him in the Palais Royal, where be wke gapmg 
and staring with wonder at every thing he saw. He wouQ have 
been an excellent subject ter sharper^ if, indeed, he had had 
any thing worth taking! ” (My uncle invited him to dine ait 
his bouse; for though be was a bachelor, he did not chooK 
to dine at a coftee-house. He told my mother that Napolmi 
was very morose. ** I fear,” added he, that that yoong aaa 
has more self-conceit than is suitable to his condition. When 


he dined with me he began to declaim violently agamst tbe 
luxury of the young men of the military school. A&r a little 
he turned the conversation on Mania, aud the present educatiott 
of the young Maniotes, drawing a comparison between it and 
the ancient Spartan system of education. Hia observations on 
this head he told me he intended to imbody in a memorial tube 
presented to the minister of war. All this, depend upon it, will 
bring him under the displeasure of his comrades, and it ^iU be 
lucky if he escape being run through.” 

A few days afterwards my mother saw Napoleons, a&d then 
his irritabih^ was at its height. , He w ouM scarcely bear any 
observations, even if made in his favour, and I aoi convbooird 
that it is to this uncontrollable irritability tliat he owed the re¬ 
putation of having been ill-tempered in his boyhood, and splenetic 
in his youth. My father, who was acquainted with almost all 
the heads of the military school, obtained leave for him some¬ 
times to come out for recreation, TOn account of an accident (% 
sprain if I recollect right) Napok^ once spent a whole week at 
our house. To this day, whenever 1 pass the Quai Contis I 
cannot help looking up at a garret window at the left angle of 
the house, on the third door. That was Napoleon’s chamber 
when he paid os % visit, and a neat little room it was. My 


; brother used to occupy the one next to it. The two young men 
: -were nearlv of the same age: my brother perha^ had the axi* 
j vant&ge of a year or hfleen months. My mother had recom- 
\ mended him to cultivate die friendship of young Bonapatte; 
i but my brother complained how unpleasant it was to ^nd only 
I cold politeness where he expected affection. This repulsiveness 
cn. the part of Napoleon was almost offeiuive^ and must have been 
sensibly felt by my brother, who was not only remarkable for 
^ the mildness of bis temper and the amenity and grace of his 
/ mwner, but whose society was courted in the most distinguished 
j fcircles of Paris on account of Iiis talents. He perceived in 
Bxmaparte a kind of acerbity and bitter irony, of wnich he long 
tendearouied to discover the cause. I believe,” said Albert 


one day to my mother, “ that the poor young man feels keenly 
5 bis dependent situation.”—“ But,” exclaimed my mother, “ his 
? situation is not dependent; and I trust you have not made him 
43feel that he is not quite at home while he stays here.” 

Albert is not wrong in this matter,” said my father, who hap- 
led to be present ** Napoleon suffers on account of his pri^. 


x< 



It it is pnde not to be censured. He knows you; he knows 
i-too that your family and his are in Corsica equal with regard to 
'fortune. He is the soh of Lsetitia Bonaparte, and Albert is 
' your’fi. I believe that you are even related ; now he cannot 
I ea^ly reconcile all this with the difference in the education he 
f recmves gratis in the military school, separated from his family, 
[ and depnved of those attentions which he sees here lavishingly 
ibMtowed upon our children.”—But you are describing envy. 


(not pride,” replied my mother.—“No, there is a great difference 


! 


between ; envy and the feelings by which this young man is dis** 
jturbed; and I fancy I know the htlman heart well enough to 
Understand the workings of his. He suffers, and perhaps more 
tkcenly in our house than elsewhere. You are warmhearted, but 
you cannot comprehend how misplaced kindness may sometimes 
&il to effect a cure. When you wished to make use of the 
credit of M. de Falgueyreytes to obtain leave of absence for 
J^apoleon for more than a day or two, I told you you were 
doing wrong. You would ^ not listen to me. The warmth of 
your Ixiendship for the motbeir has caused you to place the son 
m « continually painful situation ,* for painful it must be, since 
the reflection will recur to him : Why is not my family situated 
like riiis ? “ Absurd,” cried my motlier; “ to reason thus, 

would be both foolish and wicked in him.” 

" He would be neither more foolish nor more wicked than the 
Test of the world^ It is but feeling like a man. What is the 
xeasbn he has in a constant state of ill-humour since hia 

arrWal here ? does he so loudly declaim against the inde* 

cent luxury (tou4e his own words) of all his comrades? Why? 
because^'fie is mery foment making a comparison between 



these young nien should heep servants, when he has none. He 
finds fudt irith two courses at dinner, because, when they have 
their pic^nics, he is* unable to contribute his share. The other 
day 1 wa* told by Dumarsay, the father of one of his comrades, 
that it was in agitation to give one of the masters a dijeuni, and 
that each scholar would be expected to contribute a sum, cer¬ 
tainly too large for such bo 3 's. Napoleon's reprehension is so 
far just. Well! I saw him this morning, and found him more 
than usually gloomy. I guessed the reason, and broke the ice 
at once by offering him the small sum he wanted for the oc¬ 
casion. He coloured deeply, but presently his countenance 
resumed its usual pale yellow hue. He refused my offer.’* 
‘‘ That was because you did not make it with sufficient 
delicacy,” cried my mother. “ You men are always such 
b ung lers.” 

^^^hen I saw the young man so unhappy,” continued mjri 
father, without being disconcerted by my mother's warmth o£; 
manner, to which he was accustomed, “I invented an untruth,^ 
which heaven will doubtless pardon. I told him that before his < 
father expired in our arms at Montpellier, he gave me a small 
sum to be applied to the wants of his so/i in cases of emeigency* * 
Napoleon looked at mo steadfastly, with so scrutinizing a gaze^ ^ 
that he almost intimidated me. * Since this money comes from ^ 
my father, sir,’ said he, ‘ I accept it; but had it been a loan, 

ICOUI 4 not have* received it. My mother has already too many 
burthens, and I must not increase them by expenses oeyond my 
means, particularly when they are imposed upon me by the{ 
stupid folly of my comrades.* You see, then,” continues my 
father, *‘if his pride is so easily wounded at the school byj 
strangers, what must he not suffer here, whatever tenderness \ 
we may show him ? Albert must not be less kind and attentive ) 
to him; although I very much doubt whether it will lead to ‘ 
any mutual friendship.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


X>eath of BoQaporte’^ &tber in my motlicr's house—Joseph Bonaparte and M. 
Peach—Uemoval of my family to Bans—Details and poitraits—M. de Saint* 
Pnest,M. S^uier,aDd M.Duvidal de Montferrier—Madame de Lamarlihre 
**-A vredding feast at Robespierre’s—Tlie Queen at the Conciergerie, and 
llfedame Hichard—MM. d’Aigrefeuilleand ('ambac^res. 

I MUST DOW recur to some events previous to tliose detailed 
in roy last chapter: for this little derangement of dates, I trust 
the reader will paixlon me. 

While we were residing at Montj>eilier, ray father, on return¬ 
ing home one day, told my mother a curious piece of news: he 
said he had just heard that three Corsicans had arrived at a 
miserable inn in the tow n, and that one of them was very ill.— 
** Is it possible ? ” exclaimed my mother, with her usual anima¬ 
tion of manner. “ Go and inquire, I beg of you. IIow can 
you come and tell me that one of my countrymen is ill at an 
inn in Montpellier? Charles, this is unkind in you.” With 
these words my mother almost forced my father out of the 
house. On his return, she learned with mingled feelings 
of grief and joy, that her sick countryman, for whom she had 
felt interested while he W'as unknown to her, was no other than 
the husband of Laetitia Ramolini I “ He is very ill,” said my 
father; and I think he caimot be well attended where he is. 
We must get him removed to a private house.” *‘My dear,” 
observed my mother, “recollect how much you suffered when 
you fell ill at Philadelphia, with no one to attend you but 
servants, and a boy of nm^ years old. It is our duty to save 
our friends from such misery.” My father did not like the 
Corsicans. He was willing* to show M. Bonaparte all the at¬ 
trition which his situation demanded; but it required all the 
influence of my mother to induce him to receive the invalids 
into his house. 

^ Some of the numerous friends we had at Montpellier, many 
j of whom are still Uying, have often described to me the prmse-' 
•worthy conduct my mother on that occasion. She was 

> youngi beai^ful; ^d rich, and surrounded by a circle of ad- 
• miring friends: aii|l yet she was seldom from the bed-side of 

> the sicfclsfaranger. ' All tjiat fortune could procure to alleviate 
jthe avprings of ja protracted illness, was furnished by my 


hiB relations tjje difficulty whi<ffi wa» ISwiueotly experienced m ' 
gratifying the* capricious udshes of a dying man. I say nothii^ 
of pecoUMry Baerffices; but kindness of heart certainly deserres 
gratitude. My mother was at M. Bonaparte’s bed-side when 1 
Sa breathed his last, like an angel sent from Heaven to soothe > 
dying moments. He strongly recommended to her his 
young son Napoleon, who had just left Brienne, and entmd the^ 
military school at Paris.* 

My mother did not confine herself to her pious attention to 
the husband of her friend. Joseph Bonaparte and his unde 
Fesch received from her and my father all the consolation which 
friendship can offer to an afflicted heart; and when they den 
parted for Corsica, every thing that could contribute to the 
comfort of their journey was provided by my father. I have 
seen Joseph Bonaparte often since that time; and he cdnstaotly. 
alluded to the infinite obligations he lay under to ray fiimily, 1 
Excellent man ! For King Joseph I always entertained a hi^ 
respect. The world has been unjust to him as well as to other 
members of his family, because he had been ^ilty of some 
venial faults, which would have been passed over in the chival¬ 
rous leign of Louis XIV,, applauded in the profligate reign of 
Louis XV., and tolerated in the degenemte reign of Louis XVI, 
But he laid his conduct open to censure. And in what place? 
In Spain.—And why? Because, perhaps, the mistress of the 
Grand Inquisitor became his favourite. Joseph Bemaparte left 
Montpellier with his uncle, who was about his own age> if, in¬ 
deed, he was not something younger. 

My parents removed from Languedoc to Paris. They left 
Montpellier with regret, for they left behind them many beloved 
friends. Deatli, however, deprived them of several in one year. 
One of these was M. de Saint-Priest, Inteudant of Languedoc, 
a man universally beloved and esteemed. Another loss no less 
profoundly felt by my father, was that of M. Siguier, of Nistoes. 

In one of those iaily excursions which he made cither to Nac- 
bonne or to the environs of Montpellier, my father met M. de 
S^^guier while he was botanizing near the ruins of the temple of 
Diana. My father had a great taste for botany, and they somi 
became friends. He used to spe^J;: to him of the motmtains 
of Corsica, where he had often lost himself while searching for 
plants, and of the botanical curiosities which those regions con¬ 
tain. M. de Seguier wished to make a journey thither; but my 
father wrote to one of his cousins, who, like himself, was a 
botanist, and the plants were transmitted to France in all their 
pristine freshness. My father used often to go from Montpellier tb 
Nismes, where he invariably found M. de Siguier either engaged 
in his favourite science, or in antiquarian researches. He died 
of apoplexy at an advanced age, on the 1st of September, 1784* 



In the following year, ^ Limguedop had to regret 

the death of its Syndic General, the Marquis de Montferrier, a 
dietingnished fiiend of art and science, to whom the inx>Tiace of 
Lmgucdoc is indebted for many of its Jtdblest moaumects, {»r- 
tihularly the construction of the hew Foni du Guahd. 

These three men were the particular friends of xny iothoror 
mother, and being my countrymen they have a ngbt .to'itlus 
feeble tribute of my respect in a work in which my recollections 
are the only annals I consult. I have now to notice another 
friend of my family, whom i cannot pass by without a brief de¬ 
scription. 

At Saiub-Roch, near the third pillar of the Chapel of the 
^rgm, on the left as you enter by the grand portal, a ladj^may 
be seen dressed in black, or in silk of a darit colour. On her 
bead she always wears a very large bonnet of black gros-de- 
naples, over which is a green veil. The children call her Me 
laay with the green veil, and the poor give her the name of the 
good lady. When she enters the chapel it is easy to perceive 
that she is familiar with the house of God. The beadle, the 
USsistant, and the sacristan, respectfully make their obedience to 
her. Formerly she used to bring several piayer-books with 
her; but now she prays without a book, for she cannot see; but 
does not pray with the less fervour. Sometimes she joins in 
the sacred choir, and then, those who are placed near her hear 
the cl^ and silvery voice of a young girl, singing to the glory 
ef heaven. The projecting brim of her bonnet conceals the 
but two small white hands counting the beads of a rosary 
mveal to the curious observer, that she who prays so devoutly 
must be a female of the higher class. When she rises from her 
seat, or when she sits down, she diffuses around her a delicious 
p^ume': thus affording indication of refinement and elegance. 
'■** Who is she?” enquire the surrounding observers. “ Is she 
'^youngi oris she old?"' At length she rises to depart. Her 
head, which has hitherto been inclined downwards, once more 
salutes the tabernacle. Then, beneath her large bonnet, is per¬ 
ceived a countenance which must once have been beautiful, and 
which even retains traces of beauty at the age of seventy-four, 
hnd after a life of severe suffering. She looks calm and resigned, 
and it is evident that her hope is not in this world. I call her 
Mamma, for she was present at my birth. She loved me tenderly, 
and 1 cherished for her the afifection of a daughter. The 
Countess de Lamarli^re (for that is her real name), was the 
comp^on and fiieud of Madame de Provence, as well as of the 
Countess d’Artois; She therefore had the opportunity of seeing 
and healing a greet deal that was interesting and extraordinary; 
and she rmates a muHitnde of anecdotes with a grace and 
smimatuHr scarce^ to be expected in one of her advanced age; 
ill Bhoi^ she is oiie of ^se fewiemftihing living traditions, >^o 


When Madame quitted, France^ the Countewi Lamarllfere 
could not accompany her, much a» Ae wished to do »o. But 
ahe was a wife and a mother^ and to those ties she was obliged 
to sacri6ce the sentiments of gratitude which animated her heart. 
She remained in France to suffer persecution and misery. She 
saw her husband arrested at the head of the troops he com¬ 
manded, oast into a dungeon, condemned to death, and con¬ 
ducted to the scaffold. She had the courage to implore the 
mercy of him who never knew mercy : she threw herself at the 
feet of Robespierre, Madame Lamarliere had then the look-of 
a young woman; a complexion of dazzling brilliancy, a profusion 
oi fair hair, fine eyes and teeth, could not fail to render her ex¬ 
ceedingly attractive. Her beauty was perhaps rather heightened 
than diminished by her despair, when she threw herself at the 
feet of the dictator, and \^th a faltering voice implored the pardon 
of the father of her child. But the axe was in the hand of the 
executioner, and amidst a nuptial festival* Robespierre pro¬ 
nounced the sentence which made a widow and an orphan. 

During the examinations preparatory to bis tnal, M. de 
Lamarlicre was confined in the Conciergerie. The queen was 
there before him. Madame Lamarhure had permission to go 
to the prison to visit her husband, anck to take him any thing 
which might comfort him in his captivity. She took the oppor¬ 
tunity of conveying to the queen such things as she diought 
would be agreeable to her, Madame Richard, the wifis of the 
head concierge, seeing that the presents thus sent were articles 
to which there could be no reasonable objection, humanely lent 
herself to the innocent deception.t “ Did the queen know who 
sent the presents?'' said 1 one day to Madame Lamarli^re.* 

No,” replied she; “ why should I have informed her?”—“To 
receive the rewairi of your generosity by a grateful word from 
the unfortunate princess.”—“ Certainly that would have been 
gratifying to me. But I was then unfortunate myself, and I 
was actuated by no other motive than that of alleviating the 
misery of another. However,” she added, with a deep Sigh, 
“ the queen did know it, and she addressed to me a few words 

• 

* Robespicne that day gave away in marriage the daughter or sister of a 
carpenter, named Duplay, in whose housft he lodged in the Rue St.*Hooor^. 
This Duplay was the piesident of the jury ou the queeQ*s trial. The CouQtess 
Lamarlicre arrived before the hour fixed for the marriage ceremony, and she was 
obliged to wait in the dining-room where the table was laid ror the nuptial 
feast. Her feelings may easily be imagined! However, there she waited, and 
was intrcduced to the carpenter’s wife, and 1 believe to Uairere. After sbe was 
gone Robespierre said : “ That woman is very prettyvery pretty ind^ I" 
accompanying the observation by some odious remarks. 

t Madame Richard was very attentive t© the queen. When the Marquis de 
l^ugeviUe dropped a carnation, in which a note was conc^ed, at the of 
T Richard's femily, were thrown into the dungeons of 

XA There was also at the Conciergerie a young girl named Moaalie, 

who furnished Madame I.aniarli^re with some verv interestiofir details resnectimr 



i>f kiad remembrance.'' I oftai broached the sabjeot, but 1 
never could get Anther than this. My poot fHexul was like a 
person gnevou&ly wounded, whom one to tonch, even tft 
orees the wound. 

Among the individuals whom tny parents left with rennet at 
Montpelner, was M. d'Aigrefeuille, president of the Cwr da 
Comptei of that town. I& was an excellent man, and those 
who saw him merely in the office of arcii-chancellor could know 
little either of his talents or his woith. It happened that he 
supped with my mother at Madame de Moncan’s on the even¬ 
ing before I was brought into the world ; consequently he knew 
precisely the date of my birth, and he made no secret of this 
iact. Whenever I dined at his own house or met him in com¬ 
pany, he used constantly to repeat:—“On the 6th of November, 
1784. Come, come, you cannot conceal your age from me.” 
As I was at that time a very young woman, I was not much 
annoyed at this memorandum. 

I will conclude this chapter with a few words relative to an 
individual who has played a conspicuous part on the scene of 
life. I allude to Cambacercs. He was counsellor of the Cour 
da Aides at Montpellier. At that time he was a mere acquaint¬ 
ance of my parents, and he subsequently became the fiiend of 
Jnnot and myself: whenever I solicited his assistance upon any 
occasi<m, I always found him ready to serve me. If the thing 
Were impossible he told me so candidly, for he never made 
deceitful promises. Indeed Cambace^^s was an honest man in 
every sense of the word, and party spirit has vainly endeavoured 
to assail him. His honour, integrity, and the amiability of his 
manners, made him generally beloved. Cambacercs was in 
easy circumstances, though not rich, when he was at Mont¬ 
pellier. He was a relative of the Marquis de Montferrier, whom 
as well as d'Aigrefeuille, he remembe’*ed when he rose to great¬ 
ness and power. As to his political life I shall have occasion 
to speak of that in another place. 


CHAPTER V. 

Mariacne Bonaparte at SainUCyr—Humbled pride—Bonaparte made sub* 
lieutenant—Hu first appearance in uniform—Ilig siijgular present to my 
sister—Scene at Malipmsoa—>The Countess d'Kbcarbairaas and the M^uis 
de Caiabas. 

> 

JosfiPH Bonapaute had addressed a letter to my uncle 
Draetrius,^ thankii|g him^for his kind attention to Marianne 



Cyr. My xnotjwr uiodertooli tlw task of visiting her occawoa* 
iluy, and dniing iht long time which Mariamie passed at Saiot- 
Cyr, my mother was a kmd and afiectionate Inend to her. 

One day my modier and Bome oUier membei's of my family 
went on a visit to Ssunt-Cyr, and Bonaparte accompani^ them. 
When Marianne came into parlour slie appeared very melan¬ 
choly, and at the Hrst word that was addressed to her Me burst 
into tears. My mother embraced her, and endeavoured to con¬ 
sole her. It was some time before Marianne would tell 
cause of her distress. At length my mother learned tliat one of 
tlie young ladies (Mademoiselle de Montluc) was to leave the 
school in a week, and that llie pupils of her class intended glving- 
her a little entertainment on her departure. Every one had 
contributed, but Marianne could not give any thing, because 
her allowance of money was nearly exhausted: ‘die had only 
six fi-ancs remaining. “If I give the six francs,*' said she, “I 
shall have nothing left, and I shall not receive my allowance for 
six weeks to come: besides, six francs are not enough.” Napo¬ 
leon’s first movement, as my mother told me when she related 
tliis anecdote, was to put his hand into his pocket. However, 
a moment’s reflection assured him that he should find nothing 
there; he checked himself, coloured slightly, and stamped his 
foot. My mother could not refrain from laughing when she 
thought of the singular resemblance between the luncheon of 
Saint-Cyr and the breakfast at the military school of Paris, and 
she mentioned this in Greek to my uncle. The coincidence 
was easily explained; both the brother and sister were boursiers 
(free pupils) iii the schools at which there were, at the same 
time, the children of many noble and wealthy families. Now 
the Bonaparte family were poor: this fact was openly acknow¬ 
ledged by M, Bonaparte, the father, when he wrote to tlie 
minister of war for the purpose of getting Lucien placed at 
Brienne. A great deal of discussion has been started on the 
question of the wealth or poverty of the Bonaparte family. The 
reproaches which have been founded on their supposed poverty 
are too contemptible for notice; and ^in my opinion it matters 
little what were the pecuniary circumstances of the family, 
before they entered upon that career of greatness which the 
genius and fortune of Napoleon opened to them. 

But we will retuni to Marianne. My mother asked her what 
money she wanted. The sum was small: ten or twelve francs. 
My mother gave her the money, and her distress was ended. 
When they got into the carriage, Napoleon, who had restrained 
his feelings in the presence of his sister, vented violent invec- 
tiv^ against the detestable system of such establishments an 
Saint-Cyr and the militaiy schools. It was evident that be 
deeply fUt the humiliation of his sister. My uncle, who was of 
& ha^y temper, soon got out of patience at the InUemese vhA 



were not very agreeable to him. ’’ .Napole<»i^ nilent imme¬ 
diately, for at that time young people were eauftated in the 
observance of great respect to those wjjo were older than them¬ 
selves ; but his heart was full: he soon brow^t back the con- 
rersation to the same subject, and at length his laxigoage be¬ 
came so violent, that my uncle exclaimed; “ Silence! it ill 
^conies you who are educated by the king*fi bounty to speak as 
you do.” I have often heard my mother say that she thought 
rTapoleon would have been stifled with rage. He was pale and 
red in the space of a moment. “ I am not educated at the 
king’s expense,” said he; " but at the expense of the state.”— 
A fine distinction, truly!” returned my uncle. “ Is not the 
king the state? I will not suffer you to speak thus disrespect¬ 
fully of your benefactor in my presence.”—“ I will say nothing 
that maybe displeasing to you, sir,” replied the young man; 
"only give me leave to add, that {/' I wer.e the sovereig^Uj and 
hi^d power to alter these regulations, 1 would change them so 
that they should be for the advantage of all.” 

need not point the reader’s attention to the remarkable 
'lli^K^rds, if I were the sovereign. When he really did become a 
soverei^, it was well known on what an admirable footing he 
establiSied bis military schools. I am convinced that he Tong 
retained the recollection of the painful humiliations he had suf¬ 
fered at the military school of Paris. He certainly was no 
favourite tliere. Several of the heads of the establishment, who 
were acquainted witli m'y father, assured him that young Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte possessed a temper which there was no pos¬ 
sibility of rendering even sociable. lie was dissatisfied with 
every thing, and expressed his dissatisfaction in a way which 
could not but be disagreeable to his elders, who regarded him 
fts an ilj-tempercd, wrong-headed youth. His conduct accele- 
nnted his departure from the college: his removal was unani¬ 
mously urged.* He obtained a sub-lieutenancy in a regiment 
of,artillery, and he went to Grenoble, Valence, Auxonne, &c., 
before he retunied to Paris. 

'Previously to his departure he came to pass some time at our 
house. My sister was then at her convent, but she frequently 
came home while Napoleon was with us. I well recollect that, 
on the day when he first put on his uniform, he was ns vain as 
young men usually are on such an occasion. There was one 
part of his dress which had a very droll appearance—that was 
nis boots. They wsere so high and wide that his little thin legs 
Seemed buried in Aeir amplitude. Young people are always 
ready to observe e«y thing ridiculous; and as soon as my sister 
and 1 saw Nap^oo epter the drawing-room, we burst into a 
loud fit of laughtev. } At that early age, as well as in afterlife, 




* Tbsl k to ibf, hr ktilm him entered in a regiment. There was do idea of 









Bonaparte could not relwh a iokc; and 'frhen he found himaelf j 
the object af memment, he grew aagry. My‘sister, who was 1 
some yean''oSder than I, told him, that siace he wore a sword, | 
he to Be pliant to H^am; and instead of being an^,! 

shoukrlSliiappY that they joked with him. " You are nothing 
but a dBM—a little pensionnaire,*' said Napoleon, iu a tone of ^ 
contempt Cecile, who was twelve or thirteen years of age, was ^ 
highly indignant at being called a child, and she hastily resented, 
the affront, by replying to Bonaparte, “ And you are nothing 
but a puss in loots,** This excited a general laugh among all-* 
present except Napoleon, whose rage l will not attempt to de¬ 
scribe. Though not much accustomed to society, he had too 
much tact not to perceive that he ought to be silent when per-f ’ 
sonahties were introduced, and his adversarfy was a woman. 

Though deeply mortified at the unfortunate nickncm^tfvhich 
my sister had given him, yet he affected to forget it, and to 
prove that he cherished no malice on the subject, he goi a little 
toy made and gave it as a present to me. , This toy consisted of 
a cat in boots, in the character of a footman running before the 
carriage of the Marquis de Carabas. It was very well 
and must have been rather expensive to him, Considei'iog fahf 
straightened finances. He brought along,with it a pretty nfflfil 
edition of the popular tale of Puss in Boots, which he presented 
to my sister, begging her to keep it as a token of hU rememhra^tce,, 
“Oh, Napoleon,” said my mother, “if you had merely given tiie 
toy to Loulou it would have been all very well; but the talft for 
Cecile shows that you are still offended with her.” He gave bis 
word to the contrary; but I think with my mother that some 
little feeling of resentment was still lankling in his mind. This 
story would probably have vanished from my recollection had I 
not heard it often told by my mother and brother. My recol¬ 
lection of it was afterwards useful to me in a curious way. 

When Bonaparte indulged in raillery he did not use the 
weapon with a very light hand; and those he loved best often 
smarted under the blow. Though Junot was a particular 
favourite of his during the consulate and the first years of the 
empire, yet he frequently selected hbn as the object of some 
coarse joke; and if accompanied by a pinch of the ear, so 
severe as to draw blood, the favour Was complete. Junot, who 
cherished for him a sentiment of attachment which set every 
other consideration at nought, used to laugh heartily these 
jokes, and then thought no more about them. HoWi^r, it 
sometimes occurred, that those by whom they had been heard 
thought proper to repeat them; and it happened that on one 
occasion this was very annoying to me. One day, when we were 
at Malraaison, the first consul was in high spirits. We were 
dining under the trees which crown the bttle eminence on the 
left of the meadow before the castle. Madame Bonaparte that 



the first coqsbI did nothing hut at her, she would 

do admirably to act the Counted ^Escar^gn€k, Joeedbine was 
eridently displeased at this, and Bonaparte added, ^i»t, are 
you afraid you triB not have a cay^ier ? There is tlie lii^uis 
de Carabas (pointing to Junot), he will oBer you bis arm, 1 am 
aurc/’ 


The first consul had often before, called both Junot and 
Marmont the Marquis de Carabas; but it was always in perfect 

f ood humour. It was, he said, on account of their taste for 
ramatic representation. They of course merely laughed at the 
joke. Madame Bonaparte, however, took it more seiiously, 
and betrayed symptoms of vexation. This was not the way to 
please Bonaparte. He took his glass in his hand, and looking 
towards, his wife, he bowed his head and said, ‘*To the health 
of Msslame la Comtesse d'Escarbagnas." The continuance of 
this pleasantry brought tears into Madame Bonaparte's eyes. 
Napole:>n observed this, and he was, I believe, sorry for what he 
had said. To make .amends, he again took up his glass, and 
waking at me, he said, To the health of Madame la Marquise 
de Carabas.” We all burst into a lit of laughter, in which 
Madame Bonaparte joined, but her heart was nevertheless full. 
The fact is, I was only sixteen, and she was forty. 

Thus fer the affair did not much concern me; but now for 


the sequel. Among the comrades of Junot, and those who 
surroun^d the first consul, there were many varieties of 
<^ai^ter. Courage was, to be sure, a virtue common to them 
ah; but among these valiant sons of France, there were many 
who were not gifted with much common sense. One of these 
took it into his head to repeat the first consul's joke about the 
Mar^s de Carabas, His folly might have reached the ears of 
Junot, and have turned to something more serious than a joke. 
I wished to put a stop to it, and i consulted my mother as to 
wW I should do. She gave me my instructions, and I returned 
to Malmaieon, where we were then spending a few days. On 
the fcdlowing day, Junot, who was then commandant of Paris, 
was prevented coming to dinner, bat lie came the day after. 
We were all on the bndga leading to the garden, arid the first 
consul was sitting on the edge of the parapet. My dear,” 
sahi I to Junot, “ the first firae we go io ^our country seat, you 
most not forget one thing which is indispensably necessary in 
your retinue. If you neglect it, I will not go with you, and so 
I warn you. I am sure the general will say you ought to have 
it.” “ What is it?” inquired the first consul.— Xptiss in boots 
for a running footman.” The whole party laughed hmnoderately; 
btri I shall neve^orget tlie look of the first consul. He was a 
siAject for a caricaturist. " I have preserved,” Gontinued I with 
great gravity, “ a plaything twhich wras dven me when I was a 
uttk girl, you shall have Mfor a 

V There wai a erreat deal of laughter, but the natter went no 


further that dafr Some days iditerwaids ^ bad tdaeinbled after 
dinner k the giwery next to tbe drabring-^room, and the indivi- 
dital who had so frequently repeated Bonaparte’s joke, made the 
sanie allu^mi to the marquisate* 1 hxea my eye on the first 
consul; be turned towards his Sosia, and said drily: “When 
you wish to imitate me, you should choose your subject better; 
methinks you might copy me in better things*'^ In about a 
quarter of an hour after this rebuke, he stepped up to me, and 
pinching my nose till he made me cry out, he said, “ My dear, 
you are a clever girl; but you are very wicked. Correct thfs 
disposition. Remember that a woman ceases to charm whciw 
ever she makes herself feared.*' The result of all this was that 
I heard no more about the marquisate. My mother, who had 
certainly been more malicious in tlie affair than I had, inquired 
the particulars of the whole scene, and when I described it she 
laughed heartily and said, “ I was sure that would do." 


CHAPTER VI.' 

The parliament of 1787—Disturbances at Kennes—M. de Nouwnvilli^M. 

Necker—Project of M. de Lomcnie—Ills dismissal from the ministry'—Burn¬ 
ing of the efiBgy—lliots in Pans—Louis XVI., the queen, and the royal ^miiy. 

At the period when our family came to settle in Paris, the 
popularity enjoyed by the parliament was immense, and it might 
nave made use of that popularity for the ^benefit and happiness 
of all, had it given a right direction to public feeling, France, 
tliough she contained within herself all the elements of the 
commotions which were soon after developed, had not as yet 
unfurled the flag of revolution: her w’ounds were sufficiently 
manifest, and might easily have been healed by proper remedies. 
We then saw what we now see, and what will always be seen, 
viz,, views of private interest succee^ling patriotic professions. 
The desire of shining in a lengthened harangue, stuffed with 
scraps of erudition, was a universal mania ; while some 
unfortunate little village, of which the orator was perhaps the 
mandatory, was left undefended and uueulogized. Such was 
the conduct of Desprdmenil, who, after having had the courage 
to defeat the projects of the archbishop of Toulouse, and shown 
himself in that affair a true tribune of the people, subsequently- 
appeared in the character of an illuminato, or rather of a fool, 
in his reply to M. de Maleshcrbes, on the subject of the 
Protestants. 

De8pr6m4nil had procured, by dint of bribery, a proof sheet 



chambers, the most profound indignation, and a thirst for ven¬ 
geance, kindled up the fatal war between tbe' court and the 
parliament. Seeing its interests wounded on all sides, that body 
became on enemy, and a dangerous one. The rupture became 
every day more and more serious. The ministry, irritated at the 
surreptitious promulgation of their plans, ordered the arrest of 
Despremenil in the most arbitrary manner. The parliament 
renewed its clamours: Paris was tilled with murmurs, and a 
most ominous fermentation prevailed every where. At this 
juncture M. de Brienne, who neither knew how to yield with 
grace, or to act with decision when the occasion required it, 
.prorogued all the parliaments of the kingdom. This was a 
second appeal to insurrection, which indeed seemed too slow in 
its advances. My brother at that period went to join his regi¬ 
ment, which was tlien in garrison at Sainte-Brieux; but having 
many letters of recommendation at Rennes, he spent in that 
town all the time he had at his disposal, before he Joined his 
comrades. Rennes was then in such a state of ferment and 
irritation, as threatened an immediate explosion. The magistracy 
and noblesse had united to protest in anticipation against every 
infringement of their rights. The noblesse indeed were most 
violent: they declared* that all who accepted any of the new 
posts were scoundrels, and they conveyed this protestation by 
deputies who were arrested on their route by order of the 
ministry. 

One morning my brother \ras awakened by a great tumult. 
He soon learned tliat Bertrand de MoUeville, and the Count de 
Thiars,* were in the most imminent danger, in consequence of 
endeavouring to register the edicts. He immediately dressed 
himself, seized his sword and pistols, and ran to the barracks 
of the Rohaii-Chabot regiment, which was then in gai’rison at 
Rennes. My brother had many friends there, anti naturally 
was anxious on their account, though he was aware of their 
honourable sentiments. The excitement was at its height, wlien 
he arrived at the scene of action. The soldiers, imtated and 
insulted by the people, had lost all patience, and the business 
would in all probability hitve terminated in bloodshed, had not 
an individual, whose name i| not sufficiently celebrated, that day 
immortalized himself by his admiruble conduct. The people 
were proceeding to acts of violence; the soldiers only waited 
for the order to fire, when M. Blondel de Nouainville was com¬ 
manded to execute the painful duty of directing an attack on 
the people. Throwing himself into the midst of the crowd, he 
exclaimed: ** My friends, what is it you do ? Do not sacrifice 
yourselves! Are we not all brothers ? Soldiers, halt! " The 
troops $iad 'the people suspended their advance; at the same 
instant M^lltiilUty was restored, and M. de INouainville was 
- *at the town in triumph. 

* TIlftlbCE^the intendaiit, the commabdaot of tlie province. 



My fath^Pi whom confide^tia] relations placed in communi¬ 
cation with M; Necker, introduced my brother to him, in order 
that he might hear from his mouth the recital of the affairs of 
Rennes. My father was decidedly of opinion that, in a province 
like Brittany, such a proceeding was more likely to add fuel to 
the dame tlian to extinguish it. My brother was then twenty- 
two years of age, and his judgment ripened by much travelling, ' 
and a solid education directed by an able father, enabled him, in | 
spite of his youth, not only to observe, but to draw useful in- \ 
ductions from his observations. M. Necker perceived this as he ) 
listened to his narrative, and he mentioned it to my father. 

Alas ! how desirable it would have been if M. Necker, who. 
possessed a mind of such rectitude, had but listened to my father, 
and used his influence with the queen, who was all powerful, to 
arrest that fatal proceeding, which, as she said, would'reduce 
Brittany to the condition of a conquered province. What tor¬ 
rents of French blood were shed in Brittany ! and yet the revo¬ 
lution had not then commenced ; for many date that event from 
the taking of the Bastiie. M. de Lomenie’s burlesque and 
tragi-comic ministry was still inundating us with its errors and 
its follies. Although the devotion of a true citizen had stopped 
the effusion of blood at Rennes, GrenoMe was steeped in gore. 
An admirable address conveyed to the foot of the throne a state¬ 
ment of the grievances which pressed on the people of Dauphiny^ 
For an answer it received an insult, dictated to Louis XVl. by 
the delirium of an insane ministry. One false step was the 
parent of another, and error succeeded error without the means 
of providing a remedy. Finally, after trying over and over again 
the dangerous experiment of a coup d'etat —after the patience of 
the nation was entirely exhausted, the archbishop maae the fatal 
promise of assembling the states-general.* 

The acta of men are only good and proper in relation to the 
time of their performance. Thus an appeal to the three bodies 
of the state, inviting them to rally round the throne, and to aid 
the sovereign in doing what was nesessary to alleviate the peo¬ 
ple’s misery, would nave been a measure praiseworthy and 
useful at a period of ordinary misfoitune; but at a time when 
animosity was excited to the highest^pitch, it was at once tempt¬ 
ing fate and defying the storm. 

It is certain that the hopes of the Archbishop of Sens, in the 
distressing situation into which his imprudence and folly had 
thrown him, rested upon a fragile ediflee of machiavelian con¬ 
ception, which assuredly the wily Italian would never have 
avowed under similar circumstances. Monsieur de Lom^nie^s 
project was to embroil the two privileged orders, and reconcile 
them again through the medium of the king and the third state • 
the object of this fine plan was to destroy the influence of the 

^ The kiog promised they should meet on the Ist of May, 178^, 



first two ordei-s. This is actually true^ improbable as it may 
appear. What infatuation! and it was to such' a man that the 
destinies of a great people were, for fifteen months, cntnisted ! 
Truly it is difficult to determine which is most strange, his 
absurdity or the people’s toleration of it! 

But patience must have its term.. The treasury was drained ; 
famine and bankruptcy stared us in the face; all was ruin around 
us! The public indignation at length overwhelmed M. de Lome- 
nie, and he retired from the ministry, pursued by the execrations 
of all parties. On the day that terminated his administration, 
some young men prepared an effigy, the size of life, and dressed 
like the archbishop in a velvet-coloured robe, in which three- 
fifths were composed of satin, and the two others of paper, by 
■way of allusion to the decree of the 16th of August preceding. 
This effigy they burned with all due ceremony in the Place 
Dauphine, with every demonstration of extravagant exultation. 
There was at that time in Pans a Chevalier Dubois, who com¬ 
manded file guard called the guet, or patiole. This guet was 
the gendarmerie of the time. The burning of the effigy dis¬ 
pleased M. Dubois; and next day, when an attempt was made 
to renew the ceremony, he presented himself in person to forbid 
it. The young men efesired him to go about his business; lie 
refused, and some altercation arose. He then desired his troop 
to employ their arms, and they did so without mercy. At sight 
of the killed and wounded the people became furious; they at¬ 
tacked and drove away the guet; several guard-houses were 
forced, and the arms seized. Tlie riot continued to increase. 
It was now night. A detachment of the French guards, con¬ 
cealed under the arcade of Saint-Jean, and in the Rue Mar- 
^rois, fired on the crowd, and killed a great number. The dead 
bodies were thrown into the Seine, and tranquillity was for a 
time restored. But, on the resignation of the keeper of the 
seals, who was as much disliked as the Arclibishop of Toulouse, 
the discontent of the people again broke out. Great riptiiig en¬ 
sued in the streets of Paris, and numbers of people were killed 
by the military. 

M. Keeker was called to the head of the department of 
finance, and affairs took r favourable aspect. The finances of 
the country improved by confidence, the prisoners were released 
from the Bastile, and the parliament recalled. The double re¬ 
presentation of the third state was the wish of every just and 
reasonable man. It was found necessary to adopt it; and, on 
the 27th of December, 1788, at a royal council at which the 
queen was present, it was determined to grant the double repre¬ 
sentation. This measure produced enthusiastic joy throughout 
ail France, the demonstration of which was attended by consi¬ 
derable disturbance at Montipartre, Rennes, and other.towns in 
that part of. the country. It^ seemed indeed as if the whole of 


and the Fran<:he-Comt^. Sence it was that the people con¬ 
stantly insisted on the revival of their old rights and preroga¬ 
tives; hence those perpetual contests between the states^ the 
parliaments, and the king’s council. For example,, in Franche- 
Corat6, thirty-two members of the noblesse protested against 
the decree of the majority^ of the states. The parliament can¬ 
celled the protest, and the king’s council, in its turn, cancelled 
the decree of the parliament. The fact is, Louis XVI. might 
have been competent to govern in ordinary times; his virtues 
might have shed lustre over a peaceful throne'; but the storm 
could only be allayed by a degree of courage and decision in 
which he was wanting. The king had near him a perfidious 
enemy in his privy council. The queen, too, exercised great 
influence over him, and was a most dangerous guides* ** she was 
passionate, full of prejudices, and ready to make any sacrifice 
to revenge herself when her private interests were wqun4ed. 
But her misfortunes, and those of the king, must throw a veil 
over their faults. 

As to the other members of the royal family, they were so 
divided that they could afford no rallying point. The king’s 
aunts, one of whom had previously possessed great influence 
over the royal couple, had been superseded by other favourites. 
Madame Victoire had no power; and as to the pious Madame 
Elizabeth, she conceived she-had no other duty to perform than 
to offer up prayers for the safety of those about her. Monsieur 
had set up a sort of opposition, which in France was infinitely 
more dangerous than it would have been in England, where it 
seems to be quite orthodox that the heir to the throne should 
head an opposition. Monsieur, however, did his brothers great 
injury, without perhaps intending it,* and the conduct of Ma¬ 
dame was even more mischievous. As to the Count d’Artois, 
he might have been null though standing on the steps of the 
thronCj had he not considered it a point of honour to disavow 
any other law than the old authority of the crown. Such was 
the situation of France and the royal family in 1789, just before 
the opening of the States-general. , 

* Among his most serious faults may be ranked the assumption of the title 
of regent, in 1791. Louis XVI. felt this keenly, and immediately vrrole to 
Vienna to Baron Breteuil, desiring him to disavow, not only to the Emperor of 
Austria, but to all the other Powers, the authorized existence of the regency. 

** This proceeding,” said the unfortunate monarch in his letter,may be fatal 
to me, as it will only serve to irritate my people against me. 1 am master of my 
actions.” The queen added a few lines to this letter, 'fhe Baron de Breteuil 
showed it to several individuals with whom 1 am acquainted; among others to 
the Abbe Juuot aud Cardinal Maury. 



CHAPTER VIT. 


'Opening of the states—General conversation between Donaparte and Count 

X<oMts de Narbonne—Baron de Bretcuil—The Queen and M. de Vei^ennes 
• , o^Mirabeao-T-Advances made by the court—A bribe refused—Tlje Queen's 

aoger'>«Mirabeau sblicits an interview with the Queen—Errors of M. Necker's 
' adatinistratlon. 

On the 5th of May, 1789, the States-general were opened.* 
1 was then too young to understand the solemnity of the spec¬ 
tacle presented by the states, when they proceeded to the church 
of St Louis at Versailles, to hear mass on the day preceding 
their sitting; but I well recollect the immense and joyful crowd 
which thrbnged the three avenues, and lined the road along 
which the deputies passed. The States commenced their la¬ 
bours, Had union prevailed thtoughout all the parts of the 
great whole, that admirable work would have been brought to a 
ravourable Issue. Unfortunately, there was not only a want of 
smion, but there was no wish to establish it. The third state 
grew tired of not being heard, or rather of receivijig, by way of 
answer, demands made by the clergy and nobility, in a tone of 
authority ill suited to prevailing circumstances. At length 
came the separation of the third state from the two privileged 
orders: this“ was the finishing stroke; the grand contest be- 
tw'een the tbroi^ and the nation was now about to be decided. 
The retreat of the third estate into the tennis court produced an 
effect which years would not have brought about. The depu¬ 
ties, by declaring themselves to be the representatives of a great 
nation, acquired new power: the people began to measure their 
fltreajgth, and they found that they might venture very far in 
attempting the great work of their deliverance. 

One of the causes which contributed to overthrow the throne 
of France, at this disastrous period, was occult government. 
Kapoleon, when one day conversing about the revolution with 
Count Louis de Narbonne, said: “ But you had great induence# 
ha^ydu not?” M. de Narbonne observed that nothing could 
be more unfounded than thak supposition. His constitutional 
c^inions withheld him alike from advocating or opposing the 

* T» M & Aimmii eoiflcidsBca iIaI KsdaIsou ditd St 8l Helena on the 5th ^ 


revoluUon. M. de Narbonne added, that it was the queen her¬ 
self who insisted on the double representation of the royal 
authority, though without any hostile feeling towards France, 
which she loved and regarded as her adopted country. Many 
absurdities have been advanced on this subject: for example, 
wbat could be more ridiculous than to suppose the queen to 
have been more attached to her brother than to her husband, 
her children, and her crown? “ I believe, however,*’ said M. de 
Narbonne, “ that in 179*2, the queen was so irritated by all she 
had suffered for three years previously, that her love for France 
was very much diminished.’* As to the occult government, the* 
Baron de Breteuil is the individual who is most to he reproached.' 
on that score. While he declared it to be his wish to establish 
the English constitution in France, he would have introduced 
the constitution of Constantinople, if there had been such a 
thing. That man did a great deal of mischief in France, with, 
his loud voice and narrow ideas. 

My mother described to me the enthusiastic admiration with 
which the queen was received on one occasion when she ap¬ 
peared at the opeia soon after her marriage. The performance 
was Iphigenie en Aulide. The queen arrived very late, and the 
fine chorus Chantons, ctlthrom noire reihe, had just been sung. 
As soon as the queen entered, the repetition of the chorus wa^ 
unanimously called for, and it was sung by the whole audience 
with such affectionate ardour, that the queen melted ixsto tears. 
Alas I unfortunate princess, how soon was this love changed 
hatred ! The following is one of the many circumstances which- 
combined to efiect that change. While M. de Vergennes was 
in the department of foreign affairs, he was one day summoned' 
by the queen on some very singular business. The queen’s 
brother, the Emperor, had requested her to a loan of 

twelve millions for him. Of course, it was understood that the 
money was to he repaid, but in the public fec^nt which then 
existed, it was necessary that both the loan and the repaym^^ 
should be kept a profound secret. The matter was very diff- 
cult; for on the queen’s own acknowledgment, the king .was 
decidedly opposed to it. The queen'^informed M. de Tei^ehnaa 
that she wished him to devise some^means of raising the naoney, 
and above all of inducing the king to consent to it. With all 
the respect 1 entertain for your majesty,” replied the numster, 
** I am unfortunately obliged to disobey your commaxujs., The 
state treasury is empty ^ we are approaching a terrible crisis, 
and I should consider myself very culpable were I, by my 
advice, to urge the king to a step which cannot hut be fat^ 
to your majesties and to Franpe.”—“Sir,” said the quee% 
haughtily, I sent foryoto to request your intercession, 
ask for your advice. But 1 shall, without your'aTd, prevail en 
the^king to do whatiwill strengthen the links of mendsbip' 


procure the funds; and I will, if necessary, be;the eefiurityi; c 
jfhe queen of France may love her adopted country without 
forgetting that she is an Austrian archduchess. I want no new 
taxes. 1 do not even wish that the deparhnent of finance 
should be applied to in this affair; but a loan may be raised, 
and let it be done.” 

M. de Vergennes returned home much disconcerted. The 
queen's determination seemed to be positive, and the minister ■ 
plainly saw that the king would yield to the entreaties of the 
woman he loved. That very evening tlie king sent for him, and 
informed him, with an embarrassed air, of the promise which 
the queen had extorted from him, and expressed his wish that 
the sum, or at least half of it, should be raised. It was not easy 
at; that time to raise money for the government, and great 
address Vas requisite to attain that object. There was in Paris 
an immensely rich banker named Durhuet. lie was commis¬ 
sioned by M. de Vergennes to raise tlie loan. After a great 
deftl of trouble, and one or two journeys, he at length suc¬ 
ceeded, THie courier who was to convey to Vienna the intelli- 
g^ee that the king had given his consent to a loan of twelve 
imllions, when France wanted bread, w-as ready to start. M. de 
Vergennes delivered to him his dispatches with secret instruc¬ 
tions.*^ Tlie courier set out; but when lie had got about twenty 
leagues from Paris, be was suddenly taken ill, and was obliged 
to suspend his journey for forty-eight hours. This interval was 
well toployed by the minister. He threw himself at the king's 
feet, and so earnestly implo/ed him to consider that the step he 
whs about to take would be attended by fatal consequences, 
that Louis XV1. consented to the lecall of the courier. The 
money was restored to M. Durhuet, and the king’s refusal was 
sent to Vienna instead of the loan. 


After the separation of the third state from the two privi¬ 
leged orders, but few means of reconciliation really remained, 
though at first there appeared many, and among them was the 
acquisition of Mirabeau, This astonishing man was without 
doubt the greatest political character of our revolution. His 
, portrait hhs been drawn in every attitude, under all possible 
■lights; yet they have Ijut little understood this wonderful 
orator, who think they have said enough when they echo the 
expressions, What inimitable talent! he w'as surely inspired! 
b^|£hcn.tbe immorality of his writings!” and such like. I ai» 
fer from wishing to represent Mirabeau ats an estimable 
^^laraeter; but the brilliancy of that colossal talent with which 
natufo had gifted him still remains to elicit admiration, and 
make us overlook, by the contrast, the shades which darken so 
splendid a picture. It would be the height of absurdity in me 
lay a tint upon the^rtrait of Mirabeau, which would in any 
e dimimsh Itdtruth to hature. 1 merely contend that, in. 


which hare been laid tahia charge, li maitera little to us that; 
the old magisterial peruke o'f the Le Monier was 

compromised in the tribunals. What business have we with 
the matriinonial squabbles of M. and Mine, de Mirabeau ? 

I cannot class Mirabeau with the rest of the men who figured 
in the Revolution, I flatter myself I knew more of hs real 
character than those who were acquainted w-ith him at the 
epoch of his brilliant existence. The fact is, that I was in the 
habit of seeing regularly, almost every day, for at least seven 
years of my early life, the two individuals who were best able to 
give me an accurate opinion of Mirabeau. The first was his 
dearest friend,, the man he cherished above all others, and who 
in return almost worshipped his memory. Tliis man, who fol-* 
lowed the political path of Mirabeau, and who by means of his 
intimacy with him, and subsequently with Duraouricz, obt^ned 
a sort of influence in the government, was Bounecarere. He 
lived at Versailles at the time I resided there. The other indi¬ 
vidual was Cardinal Maury, who, when only an abbe, waa tifee 
opponent of Mimbeau, by whom, however, he was constantly 
defeated. From tlie sentiments of these two men, and likewise, 
from some documents which have been placed at my disposal, 
I have drawn my inferences, I have fowned an opinion which 
is, I trust, divested of all prejudice. Excluded from the iank 
towliich his birth entitled him, Mirabeau determined to recov^. 
it at any price. He vowed vengeance against his enemies, ai^ 
with this bitterness of feeling did Mirabeau take his seat in the 
assembly of the states-gencral. As he entered the hall, pn the 
day of opening, he cast a threatening glance on the ranks which 
he was not allowed to approach. A bitter smile played on his 
lips,'which were habitually contracted by an ironical and scorn¬ 
ful expression. He proceeded across the hall, and seated him?- 
self upon those benches from which lie was soon to^ hurl the 
thunderbolts which shook tlie throne. 

A gentleman, strongly attached to Uie court, but likwise ^ 

friend of Mirabeau, the Count dc llcb-, who had observed 

the rancorous look which he darted around him when he took 
bis seat, entered into conversation with him the same day, and 
pointed,out to him that bis peculiar position in the world closed 
against him the door of every .saloon in Paris. Consider/' 
said the count, “ that society when once wounded is not easily 
conciliated, Jf you wish to be ^rdoned, you must ask pardon.. 
Miralieau listened with impatience to what the count said, but 
when be used the word pardon,’'’ he could contain himsdf no 
longer, but started up and stampfid with violence on the ground. 
His bushy hair seemed to stand on end, his little piercing eyes 
dashed fire, and his lips turned pale and quivered. This was 
always the way with Mirabeau when he ^as strongly excited. 

lam come hither,” cried he in a voied of thunder, "to ba 


very evening to the queen. Her pajesty used to note m her 
memorandum book those deputies vrhose talents were worthy 
her notice. We may conclude that Mimbeau stood at the top 
her red ink list. 

.That Mirabeau was corruptible, all the world knows. To 
m&nage h negotiation with him was, however, a didicult and 
delicate task. Nevertheless, intrigue and cunning afforded 
hopes of success at a moment when fears and misgivings were 
becoming more and more acute and deeply seated. 

On the 7th of May, 1789, the queen was informed of Mira- 
beau^s hostile intentions.'**' M. Necker was consulted, and his 
opinion was, that Mirabeau was possessed of extraordinary talent, 
but wanted judgment; and M. Necker considered him not very 
formidable. But M. Necker ought to have known enough of 
our naiion to be aware what miglit be produced by brilliant 
oratory and an eloquence teeming with facts. Now, the cause 
that Mirabeau had undertaken to defend was in itself the most 


Just of all causes, and that M. Necker knew better than most 
people. He, however, declined to have any thing to do with the 
negotiation, and merely yielded to the queen’s wish to place at 
her disposal a sum of money to assist the execution of Jier de¬ 
signs. 

,, Furnished with his instructions, and a well stocked purse, the 

de Reb-went one morning to Mirabeau, plied him 

.much art, and finally made him offers which he felt confi- 
" d^nt he would not hesitate to accept. But fate ordained that 
the mwi who had always been needy, and tormented by creditors, 
was at that moment well supplied with money. What was the 

result? He rejected the proposition of Count de Reb-i's 

offers, and asked him for whom he took him ? Mirabeau dis¬ 


missed the count with all the dignity of an ancient Greek, tell¬ 
ing him that offers of money could not be listened to by him.* 
The count, though chagrined at his disappointment, did not lose 
hope. He knew Mirabeau well enough,and was sure he would 
not remain long in his present frame of mind. 

That same evening a man who served Mirabeau in the 
capacity ctf a pacolet called upon the count. This man, as 
Joulevet, was a kind of factotum to the. tribune of the people. 
He had been implicated in the trial of Madame Lemonnier, and 
fiince that period had served, though distantly, his dangerous 
patron, whom he loved. He was a practised intriguer, and had 
been attracted to Paris by the assembling of tlie states-general, 
reasonably presuming that there his talents would hnd occu^ 
pation. He waited on his old patro% and through the medium 
of M. de Bonnecarere, of whom 1 had these facts, iyas introduced 


» •’V. ' 

* to Mty, that it wab known i^^ what be intendiMte 

do. and «bt HatrrninrM for Dursuiitar a direetiv fionUiftrv liae of conduct. 



to Mirabeau. Mirabeau found him of ose; and obscure as this 
man was, he was of singular asslstance to Mirabeau. Of this I 
have seen wiitten proofs. 

Joulevet opened the conference with the Count de Reb- 


by announcing to him that Mirabeau consented to place all his 
irmuence at the disposal of the court, but required, he Taaid, an 
honourable treaty*, and not a paltry bai^ain that he did not 
wish to supersede M. Necker, whose talents he respected (this 
by the way is not true, for Mirabeau made him tne constant 
butt of his railleryf), but that any other department of the 
ministry would suit him. On these terms he would devote him- 
self to the court. The Count de Reb——1, who was a good 


simple man, thought, on hearing this, that ambition had wrought 
this change in Mirabeau. He went to him, and was this time 
well received, and heard all the reasons he gave for his readiness 
to sacrifice himself by entering the ministry at such a moment. 
The same day the count saw the individual who was to speak to 
the queen, and he on the first intelligence of the capitulation of 
Mirabeau (for he was really a strong hold), ran immediately to 
acquaint the queen with tne happy news. The count followed, 
and when he entered the queen’s cabinet, her majesty advanced 
towards him, her countenance beaming With pleasure. “ The 
king will be gratified by your zeal, monsieur,^’ said she to the 
plenipotentiary. “ Well! had you a good bargain of this 
How much has be cost?” The Count de Reb-1 then safd 


that Mirabeau, with true magnanimity, had rejected all pro¬ 
positions of a pecuniary nature. He then mentioned the ap¬ 
pointment to the ministiy. 

At the mention of this the queen reddened, and then turned 
deadly pale. She closed her eyes, and striking her foreheM 
with her hand, exclaimed: “ A minister I Make Requetti 
Mirabeau a minister! Never ! never will I allow the threshold 
of the king’s council to be sullied by the footsteps of such a 
man.” She trembled with rage. “ Let him have money! Give 
him all he asks for! But to make him a minister 1’—Is it 
possible that my friends can give me this advice V* She then 
paced the room with every mark of violent agitation, repeating 
the words, A minister, forsooth! a,minister I” The sequel of 
the story is curious. The sum offered to Mirabeau might 
be regarded as considerable at a period when money, being 


• My memory is rather in doubt, with regard to ihe amount of the sum 
stipulated. I think 100*000 fr.; but I am not certain. I have likewise for- 
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gotten whether or no this sum was part of the personal property of M. Nedker. 
wt M. Necker's h^iourable character would lead to that inference. 

t Since writing file above, I have seen a work of Madame de Stael, in which 
she states that Mirabeau had a high opinion of M. Necker. In this she is 
certainly deceived. I know that Mirabeau used among his intimate fnends to 

call him a fool, and a uolitioal Casiandra. Madame de Staefs conduct is venr 



distributed about m every direction, was not very abundant 
at Versailles. After Mirabeau had refused it three times, th® 
queen desired the individual employed in the negotiation 
to return it. This individual departed for Germany, and 
after he was gone Mirabeau became pressed for money, and did 
not know how to raise it. lie had missed the opportunity, and 
the channel of communication was gone. When that individual 
returned it was too late: Mirabeau was fairly in the list: he 
had thrown down the gauntlet, and now wanted both money and 
a^ce. It is curious that Mirabeau earnestly solicited an inter¬ 
view with the queen. But the queen would consent to it only 
on condition that it should be in the presence of M. de Reb—1, 
or Monsieur. Mirabeau, however, would not accede to that 
condition. What could be Mirabeau’s object in so urgently 
pressirig this interview ? Did he not believe the truth of the 
story of the necklace ? Did he found any hopes on the powers 
of captivation with which nature had endowed him, in spite of 
bis personal disadvantages? 

It is not surprising that Mirabeau should have maintained 
profound silence on the whole of this affair. It was a point of 
the utmost importance that members of the states-general should 
preserve, in the opinions of the citizens, a character for purity, 
independence, and disinterestedness. All and each of tlie de¬ 
puties pledged tliemselves on their honour not to solicit or ac¬ 
cept any pension or favour directly or indirect^. These consi- 
dei^tions rendered Mirabeau circumspect, and whatever might 
be his habitual imprudence, he betrayed no levity in this affair, 
the details of which were not known till some years afterwards. 


CHAPTER VITI. 

Louts XVI. at the Hotel dc Ville on the Hthof.Tuly—Revolutionan’ scenes— 
Departure of my father and hrolher for England—My father's return—llis 
duel witli M. de Som—!e—lleturn of my brothier—Domiciliary visit to my 
father’s house—NapoIcon*s remarks upon it—The lOlh cf August—We save 
two of our friends—M. de Condorcet—My father denounced—Departure of 
rhy father and mother from Pans—My sister and I placed at boarding- 
school. 

WuEN, after the I4th of July, the king was conducted to 
the Hotel de Ville to sanction thoisrevolution which had been 
made against himself, my father informed me that his deep dis¬ 
tress and calm dignified, deportment, inspired respect from all 
wh® surrounded ^him. The king had^ long seen the st>m39a 
^tbering: iB%i.e^orizon; ii had now bun^upon his head. The 
canirer and fk\{ befbre him. father said that 




the pious expressioD of th^ kii:\g’s countenance showed how he 
viewed his situation. He judged it as a Christian, if he did not 
judge it as a king. Before the revolution of the 14th of July, 
M. Necker had been dismissed. He was recalled after that 
event. From this indecision it was clear that the ship had no 
pilot. At this period a report which had long been circulated 
assumed a semblance of truth. The Duke of Orleans had been 
accused of being the head of a party, and the newspapers of the 
day employed his name in the hints which they daily set forth 
that France should follow the example of England. The Duke 
of Orleans was fixed upon, because, in the English revolution, 
the direct part of the royal family had been expefled in favour of 
the Prince of Orange. The thing was so often repeated, tliat 
the Duke of Orleans began at last to believe that he might 
place himself at the head of a party, and become the leadt?r of a 
faction, without the qualification for such an office. 

Robespierre and others set the Duke of Orleans fohvard, 
because they wanted something that would please the moderate 
and reasonable party. That party allowed itself to be caught 
in the snare. But this stone, which it was intended to hurl oa 
the royal head, could not roll of itself. It was only dangerous* 
from the hands which were to move it. I ’recollect, as though 
they were terrible dreams, the 14th oi'July, the 6th of October, 
the 21st of June, and several other days which formed the most 
fatal in the calendar. On the 6lh of October, in particular, I 
remember seeing my mother, at three in the afternoon, ordering 
the servants to shut the drawing-room shutters which looked on 
the quay. My father wished to go to Versailles ; but she wept 
and held him by the arm, entreating him not to leave us. My 
father, alarmed at the aspect of affairs, w'hich was every day 
becoming more threatening, converted his property into English 
stock, and set off with my brother to London. There he re¬ 
mained for some weeks, and then returned to France,, leaving 
my brother in England to aw'ait his furtlier instructions. 

Many events occurred in our family during the absence of my 
brother. My father’s constitutional principles were well known, 
and yet his attachment to the king led him into seveial dis¬ 
putes. He fought a duel with M. ^3 ^om—le, an officer in my 
brother’s regiment, who, in my father’s presence, made some 
remarks on the opinions of Albert M.de Som—le was slightly 
wounded in the arm, but my father escaped unhurt. 

At that period a family who kept many servants could not be 
sure of them all. My father took all possible precautu»ns. The 
duel was not known, it is true ; but the quarrel which gave rise 
to it was repeated about with various commentaries. This was 
attended by dangerous consequences. In the preceding year, a 
man, who said he was an upholsterer, established himself in a 
UUIe shop in the neighhourliood of the Mint. He came to 



already an npholsterer whom she waa not inclined to discard for 

stranger. He was insolent, and a dispute arose between him 
and the servant. The noise drew my fatner to the door, and the 
result w'as that M. Thirion was turned out of the house. My 
father, and the rest of the family, thought no more about this 
affair, but Thirion remembered it, and he vowed deadly hatred 
against us. 

The sections were formed. This man acquired some influence 
in ours. He became secretary, clerk, or 1 know not what. A 
few days after my father's return from England, a domiciliary 
visit was made to our house. It was under the direction of 
Thirion, who had probably instigated it. My father had just 
risen and was shaving, when, to his surprise, Thirion entered his 
dressing room, and informed him that he had come to enquire 
his age, his qualifications, and the object of his recent journey. 
My father insisted on seeing the order, and Thirion refused to 
show it. My father flew into a violent rage, and seizing on a 
large stick would probably have insisted on inflicting a severe 
chastisement on Thirion, but for my mother’s intercession; 
Thirion took his departure, after declaring that he should make 
a report against my father. In the midst of the agitation into 
which this scene threw my mother and me, Napoleon Bonaparte 
happened to call. On being informed of what had taken place, 
he expressed great indignation, and immediately repaired to the 
section, the club, the committee, or whatever might be the 
authority which at that time ordered domiciliary visits. Thirion 
had already made his report; but Napoleon, nevertheless, 
animadverted strongly on Thirion’s refusal to produce his order. 
'' if,” said he, “M. de Permon had fired a pistol at that man, 
he would only have been defending his hoti^ against an insolent 
intruder, and no one could have blamed him.'^ 

This happened on the 7th or 8th of August. The 10th was a 
day which I shall never forget. It was the day of my f^te, and 
hitherto I had always spent it happily. Some of my young 
friends had been invited to visit me, and my little chamber was 
filled with flowers, toys, and sweetmeats. But our festival day 
proved a day of mourning'. In the streets the cries of the people 
mingled with the thundering of artillery and the groans of 
the wounded. About noon my brother entered with one of 
his companions in arms, who was wrapped in a great coat. The 
yonng man had tasted nothing for forty hours, and he had 
just escaped from the pursuit of those who would have massacred 
him if they had found him. His family lay under great obli¬ 
gations to the queen. His duty and his opinions happened 
to coincide. In the cour^ of a. few days he had fought three 
du^s, two of which had tefminated fatally. One of his deceased 
a(|ji|h^rie& was a relation- of Maniiel; consequently there was 
(^ry thii^ to fear. The^' yoting gentleman was concealed in 



answers I should give in case of the house betn^ searched^ 
The caiitious prudence I had then to observe in behalf of a 
stranger, afterwards became useful to me when those I most 
dearly loved were in similar danger. 

My father was out, and my mother had anxiously expected 
his return for several hours. My brother went frequently to the 
gate to look for him. He even ventured as far as the quay, where 
he heard of the deposition of the king, but could see nothing of 
my father. The storm seemed to be subsiding, but the firing of 
musketry was still heard at intervals. Night was drawing in, and 
my father had not yet returned. My brother again went down 
to the gate to look for him, and he saw a man quickly turn round 
the comer of our hotel. He immediately recognised the figure 
of my father. He called to him, and my father advanced, look¬ 
ing cautiously behind him. He desired my brother to leave the 
door open, observing that he was merely going round the comer 
to fetch a person who was in the arcade of the mint. He re¬ 
turned, bringing with him a gentleman who was scarcely able to 
walk. He was leaning on the arm of my father, who conducted 
him silently to a bed chamber. Alas ! when the wounded man 
threw off’ the large military cloak which enveloped him, what 
was pur distress to recognise M. de Bevy*! He was pale and 
faint, and the blood was flowing copiously from his wounds. 
Tranquillity was not restored during the whole of the night. 
Owing to the situation of our house, we were in greater safety 
than many of our neighbours, for we were less in sight, and more 
out of hearing of the threats and imprecations uttered by the* 
crowds who paraded Paris during the whole of the night. 

On the morning of the 1J th, a message was sent by the valet- 
de-charabre of my brother’s young friend, informing him that he 
was in great danger, as Manuel was making strict search for 
him. A strange idea then occurred to my brother, though in its 
result it proved very fortunate. M. de Condorcet lodged at that 
lime in an entresol in the mint. My brother had occasion to see 
him several times, and he had always treated him in a very 
friendly way. My brother went to him. I do not know what 
passed in the interview; but Albert’s friend was saved. 

My father entertained no fears for }\\9 own safety. He was 
engaged in writing a letter for M. de Bevy, when our butcher, 
an honest, worthy man, who was a lieutenant or captain in the 
National Guards, sent to inform us that my father had been de¬ 
nounced for having harboured enemies of the people. My father 
paid little attention to this warning; but in about an hour after¬ 
wards he received more positive mformation that he would be 
arrested that very night. The individual who brought him this 
information add^ tp it the promise of a passport for one of the 
cities jn the south of France,, and undertook to conduct 
father, acconipimied by my mother, but my mother only. 


leaving her children behind her at such a moment; bat there 
.was no alternative. 

After long deliberation as to what would be the best way of 
disposing of myself and ray sister, it was deterauned that we 
should be placed at a boarding-school, and that my brother 
ahould have a lodging near us. This plan was no sooner resolved 
than executed, and before night my sister and I were installed 
in a boarding-school in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, kept by 
Mesderaoiselles Chevalier. 


. CHAPTER IX. 

Murder of Madame de Laraballe—Our removal to Toulouse—My fatlier sum¬ 
moned before the section—My mother's letter to Salicetti—Jle makes roy 
brother .his secretary—Death of the king and Madame Elizabeth—My father’s 
illness—Friendly warning of Coudei—Our journey to the waters of Cauterets 
<—Death of-AQbespkrre. 

My sister and I were miserable during the time we remained 
at boarding-school. Our only intervals of happiness were when 
my brother came to sec us, which he did as often as he could. 
One day, when my brother came to pay us a visit, he perceived 
as he came along groups of individuals whose sanguinary drunk¬ 
enness was horrible. Many were naked to the waist, and their 
arms and breasts were covered with blood. They bore tattered 
garments upon their pikes and swords. Their countenances 
were inflamed, and their eyes haggard; in short, their appear¬ 
ance was hideous. These groups became more frequent and 
more numerous. My brother, in his uneasiness about us, de¬ 
termined to come to us at all risks, and drove rapidly along the 
Boulevard, until he arrived opposite the liouse of Beaumarchais. 
There he was stopped by an immense mob, composed also of 
half-naked individuals besmeared with blood, and who had the 
appearance of demons incarnate. They vociferated, sanir, and 
danced. It was the Saturnalia of Hell I On perceivin" Albert’s 
cabriolet they cried out,* “ Let it be taken to him! Let it be 
taken to him! He is an aristocrat I” In a moment the 
cabriolet was surrounded by the multitude, and from the middle 
of the crowd an object seemed to arise and approach. My 
brother’s troubled sight did not enable him at fiiit to perceive 
long auburn tresses clotted with blood, and a Countenance still 
lovely, .The object camejnearer and nearer, and rested upon his 
face, i;My unhappy brother uttered a piercing Cry, . He had re¬ 
cognised the head of Maqame de Lambolle! * 

(DunW the horrible raass^res of Septemh'W, 1T92, the Princeis of lim- 


We receiired ft letter from my mother, dated Toulouse. She 
and my father had fixed their temporary abode in that city, and 
they desired us to join them. We accordinj;ly left Paris for that 
purpose. We lodged in the house of M. de Montauriol, president 
of the parliament of Toulouse. It was situated in the finest part 
of the town, and was divided between four families. We were 
no sooner established in our new abode, than my father was 
summoned to appear before the president of the section, or dis¬ 
trict. My father was in such a state of irritability that my 
mother w’ould not sutler him to go, and iny brothff went in his 
stead. 

It was some time before my brother could make the W'orthy 
magistrate comprehend that the citizen Permon he saw before 
him was not citizen Permon the elder, and that the latter w'as too 
ill to attend. When at length this was explained to him, after 
considerable difficulty, he exclaimed, “ And what do you do 
here? coward! aristocrat I why are you not with the army?’' 
My brother replied that he was not with the army because his 
father, being ill, his mother and sisters required bis protection. 
However, this explanation was not considered satisfactory, and 
my brother narrowly escaped being arrested on the spot. When 
he returned home he was in gicat distress and alarm. He con¬ 
sulted my mother on the means of securing my father’s safety; 
and she, with the admirable spirit and presence of mind which 
never forsook her, determined to write to lier countryman Sali- 
cetti, who was then in Paris, awaiting the king’s trial. 

My father had been intimately acquainted with M. Burosoi, 
wlio edited a journal entitled “ I'Ami du M. Durosoi, 

She was aflibwards removed to the Abbey, to be questioned before two ferocious 
men of the ii<une of Hebert and L’flulher, appointed to sit as judges. The 
following IS the whole of her trial: QutUioii. Who ate you?— Answer. Maria 
Louisa, Princess of Savoy. Q. Your quality? —yt. Superintendent of the 
queen’s household. Q. Had you any knowledge of the plots of the court on 
the 10th of August ?— A. I do not know that there were any plots on the lOlh 
of August; but Um I know, that I had no knowledge of them. Q. Will you 
swear to liberty, equality, and a detestation of the king, the queen, and royalty ? 
—‘A. 1 shall readily swear to the two first, but I cannot swear to tbe last, as 1 
have no such sentiment in my heart. A bystander whispeied, ** Ijf you do not 
swear, t/oh arc a dead woman.'* She was led into a court of tlie prison already 
stiewed with dead bodies, where, on leceiving the blow of a dagger, she fell, 
fdiniiiig with the loss of blood; and soon afterwards her body vms pierced with 
a lance, and her noble spirit fled. We dare not relate all the horrors and in¬ 
dignities that were heaped on her. Her head was cut off, and earned tlirough 
Pans to the Palais Uoyal, and exposed beneath the window of the Duke of 
Otleans, who gazed on it for awnile without uttering a syllable. He was 
charged with being privy to this murdiT by the double thirst of revenge and 
interest; for, by her death, he gained her jointure of a hundred thousand crowns, 
which she received out of the fortune of the Duchess of Orleans, who was her 
si8ier>in>law. 

• L’Ami du Roi** (the King's Friend) was written by Counsellor Moritjoie, 
the author of a valuable history of the revobition. The unfortunate M. de Rosoi 



wbo was firmly wedded tp his own opinions, happened to meet 
Salicetti one day in my father’s (louse, and a warm discussion 
arose between them; my father supporting the arguments of 
Durosoi, and my mother those of Salicetti. The latter left the 
house much out of humour, and the course of events obliged my 
mother and father to quit Paris before they had an opportunity 
of seeing him again. My mother feared that he might bear in 
mind the part my father had taken in the discussion above- 
mentioned ; and this fear was not so unfounded lis it may 
appear, father’s opinions might be expected to influence 
his conduct as w'ell as his language ; and this reflection would 
naturally occur to the man who was asked to be a sort of 
security for him. My mother felt this difficulty, but she never¬ 
theless determined to write. The letter was that of a wife and 
a motiier. She appealed to his past friendship, to the remem¬ 
brance of their common country ; and concluded by assuring 
Salicetti that she should owe to him the lives of her husband 
and her children. 

The danger was no doubt great, but, perhaps, not so great 
as my mother's fears led her to imagine, at least as far as re¬ 
garded my father. My brother was really in much greater 
danger; for he was required to join the army, and to do that 
would have been to march to certain death, for the fatigues he 
had already undergone had brought on a pulmonary inflam¬ 
mation. By the next courier, Salicetti returned an exceedingly 
kind answer to my mother’s letter. After thanking her for 

f iring him an opportunity to serve her, he informed her that he 
ad placed her husband under the immediate protection of the 
authorities of Toulouse. As to my brother, he appointed him 
his secretary, and sent him his nomination, together with leave 
to spend three months with his family. 

My brother accepted the offer of Salicetti, though without 
the know'ledge of my father, whose feelings were at that time 
so deeply wounded, that we did not think it advisable to add to 
his distress by requiring him to consent to such a step. In a 
very grateful letter, my brother informed Salicetti that he should 
join him.in the month of March following. He was then twenty- 
four vears of age. 

A^ean while the king’s fate was decided. This was a severe 
stroke to my poor father, who was greatly attached to his 
sovereign. American liberalism had had an influence upon him 
as well as upon all who had served in the American war; his 
opinions were fixed, and he was never happier than on the day 
when the king accepted the constitution. On this point, my 

were ardent in the OHQsl of royalty, and editors of papers, were all imprisoned, 
the papers were suppressed, and me printing presses destroyed. It was on the 
d5th of Aueuft, 1792, that M. de llosoi was oraered for execution. Many very 
iDteiesting fipiculars preceding t|e death ofthis able and lealousYoyaUst, aretn 



father’s opinions coincided with those pf ^ great majority of 
the nation; and while the illusion iasified, that we had or could 
have a constitutional sovereign, joy and sati^ction predomi¬ 
nated. When the fate of the kii^ was made known in the 
provinces, the gnef it excited was sincere and profound, for as a 
man, Louis the XVIth was universally beloved. My father owed 
much to the king, and much also to Madame Elizabeth. He 
trembled for his benefactress, and the l^ow he had already re¬ 
ceived became mortal, when he saw the death of Madame 
Elizabeth announced in the journals... He giready been 
partially confined to his chamber; but he now shut himself up 
entirely, and kept his bed for whole days together. 

We had brought with us from Paris only one servant, my 
father’s valet-de-chambre. My mother was therefore obliged to 
hire domestics at Toulouse. These servants gossipped to thoir 
acquaintances about my father, and the most ridiculous storiea, 
respecting the cause of his supposed disappearance were soon 
circulated about the town. 

There was a shoemaker, named Couder, who eJi^ex^ed great 
influence in the commune. This man, whose name I never utter 
without gratitude, warned my mother of the reports which 
were circulated respecting my lather. H^ was to be summoned 
and interrogated, and in that case he would have been ruined 
We had then a representative of the people, who certainly would 
not have tolerated my father’s answers. At that time my 
brother was with Salicetti. My mother wrote to him, and tlie 
next post brought back a letter iu Salicetti’s own hand-writing, 
containing testimonials in favour of my ^ther, and recommena* 
ing him to his colleague.* Couder w# a very honest mao. 
His opinions were those of a staunch and sincere republican* 
His merit’was, therefore, the greater in what he did for us, for 
he was perfectly aware of iny father’s sentiments. ** Ail I 
want,” said he to my mother, **is your promise that you will 
not emigrate. When I see the French going abroad, they ap¬ 
pear to me like children abandoning their parents.” 

My mother had for two years been suflering from a complaint 
of the chest. She was recommended to try the waters^f Cau- 
tereta, and she set off, taking me and my sister with her. My 
fatlier could not acconmany us: indeed, he remained b^ind 
almost as hostage. On our return from Cauterets, we found 
my father still very jll. Public aflairs maintained a gloomy 
and threatening aspect. Hobespierre Itad perished; but the 
revolutionary executions still, continued. Terror was not yet 
sufficiently abated to admit of a free expression of the joy 
which the intelligence of his deatlL excited m tiie provinces. 

t 

* This colkague was lie at that, daie Uvsd widi a bMali^al 

fenude ^ Toatoute, known by the name of Madame Mac Mahon. One eves- 
^ app^red at the Uteatre in an eUffant red eap of liberty, graoefutly ^ab»d 
on one aide of her head. She is now MsdsiBe D-——■ 


CnAPTER X. 


rAnest of Bonaparte—IIis conduct in Corsica—^Jacobin club—Bonaparte dis- 
g;aised as a sailor—Bonapai te, Junot, and Robespieire the younger—Friend- 
^tp between Bonaparte and Junot—‘Rivalry of Bonaparte and Saliceiti— 
EscaWination of Bonaparte’s papers—Eiasure of his name from the list of 

generals. 

After our return to Toulouse, niy mother received letters 
•from my bi*other which mucli distressed her. They infoimcd 
her of the arrest of General Bonaparte, and the circumstances 
^bich bad caused tliut measure. Albert was very indignant. 
He thought Salicetti.’s conduct in that aH'air was not what it 
ought to have been to a countryman and an old friend. My 
wrote to Salicetti, expressing the pain she felt on hear- 
iog ot* Bonaparte’s arrest. “ Do not,'’ sho said, “ let his mother 
add this new affliction to those with which she is already bur- 
thened." 

My brother delivered this letter to Salicetti, and in his 
aaother’s name implored a ^a^oulable answer. After having 
read it, Salicetti said to my brother: “ Inform Madame Por- 
mon, that 1 am sony I cannot do what she wishes for Gene¬ 
ral Bonaparte. But you must see yourself that the thing is 
4 impossible. The intelligence which I have received from Cor¬ 
sica would dictate the step I have taken, even if the atiairs of 
Genoa did not r«*nder it indispensable. Are you not of my 
opinion, Permon ? My brother could not answer yes, for he 
was of Salicetti *s opyiion. Bonaparte was accused of being 
a spy, and my brother did not think him guilty. Besides, he 
thought that at all events it did not become Salicetti to accuse 
him of jacobinism. He therefore remained silent. 

On the subject of the affairs of Corsica, about which so much 
was said by Salicetti and Albitte, 1 liave beoeady beeu ihmished 
with some details by an eye-witness perfectly competent by bis 
intelligence and infbnnation to observe ail that was passing. 
These details are as luUowd; 

In the spring of 1793, Bonaparte, before he went to Toul^, 
having obtaiim leave of alienee made a visit to Corsica. A&er 
his arnui at Ajaccio bh hmxeA ceifr.tbe umoft m the bouse of 



was farmed in % bammk situated tbecity^ in wliatis 

•called Qte Sea-square. In this clubsi^vertl oractofs distingui^eii 
themselves, and Napoleon Bonaparte was a frequent speaker. 

Some of the inhabitants at Ajaccio, alarmed at the formidable 
aspect of this club, established another assembly which was 
attended by several persons of my acquaintance. Amonw others 
by a naval officer, whose ship was lying in the roads of Corsica, 
and who by his talent and courage was veiy capable of coun¬ 
teracting the measures of the first mentioned club, should they 
have become dangerous. This assembly was held in a large 
house on the opposite side of the square. Its object was to 
maintain tranquillity, and prevent disorder. The club, of which 
Bonaparte was a member, at length became so threatening to 
the public tranquillity, that the moderate assembly resolved to 
send a deputation to it to point out the mischief it was likely to 
occasion to the country. 

The naval officer, to whom I have above alluded, was at the 
head of this deputation, which consisted of himself and three 
other members of the assembly. They adviserl the club to be 
peaceable, above all, to wait for the decision of France, and to 
follow the movement of the republican government. Bonaparte 
immediately mounted the tribune, and delivered a vehement 
speech, the object of winch was to show that in times of revolu¬ 
tion ])cople must be either friends or enemies, thatSolon punished 
with death every man who remained neutral in civil discord, and 
that the moderates ought, therefore, to be considered enemies by 
true patriots. When the sitting was at an end Napoleon went 
out into the square. He was very much heated, and seemed 
but little disposed to any tiling conciliating. However his violence 
did not intimidate my fiiend w'ho was at the head of the depu¬ 
tation. He reproached him for what he had said in tbfetributic. 

Bah,” said Bonaparte, “ a mere club speech, nothing else. 
But, my friend, do you not see the necessity of firmness, and of 
choosing a wade road iiibtead of a narrow path .*'—** You,” re¬ 
plied my fiieud, ‘‘ will, ])erhaps, lose yourself in the road you 
nave chosen; and in the name of friendship I conjure you to 
alter your course.” Bonaparte frowned, tamed on his licel, and 
went off* to join some of his turbulent colleagues. 

Some days afterwards my friend 'learned from some of his 
correspondents in the interior of the island, that four thousand 
peasants intended to make a descent from the mountains, and 
that their hostility whuld be particularly directed against the 
families of Salicetti and Bonaparte. My friend warned Bona¬ 
parte of the danger. Napoleon wished to know whence my friend 
had obtained the information. He was exceedingly an£>ry 
because my friend would not tell him. At len^h he said, No 
wfatter, I fear no one,” He parted from him very coolly. 
£ar)y next morning my fnend*s gond^er came to inform him 
that ha had iuat seen Boi»fc>arte in the dismifse of a sailor 



stepping into a gondola for the purpose of proceeding to Calvi. 
JVfy friend immeciMite/y Went cut to Hscertiin tliC ifuth of this 
statement, wiiich was corjoborated by all the saiiofs of ike port 
On inquiring what bad become of the Bonaparte femUy, he was 
informed they liad taken refuge at Cargesa. 

At the lime when these circiunstauces occjtjned, Bonaparte 
bad just received his commission of captain of artillery. Shortly 
after he was sent to Toulon to command the works of the siege. 
About this period of his life, Bonaparte was very intimate with 
Robespierre, the younger, with whom Junot was also well ac¬ 
quainted . Young Robespierre was what might be called an agree¬ 
able young man, animated by no bad sentiments, and believing, 
or feigning to believe, that his brother was led on by a parcel of 
wrettmes, every one of whom he would banish to Cayenne if he 
were in his place. On his arrival at Toulon, Bonaparte had the 
reputation of being a warm patriot. Junot has frequently told 
me that the gencral-in-cbief, who was very moderate, at first 
entertained a sort of prejudice against the young officer, wiiose 
opinion he seemed to regard as much too violent. 

The mission given to Bonaparte by the representative Ricord, 
on the 25th Messidor, y^r II., was rather diplomatic than 
military. In short, it was an order fur supervision and inquisi¬ 
tion. He was especially instructed to keep a watchful eye upon 
the Yitench minister and charge-d’afiaiies at Genoa. It is, there- 
ibre, evident that he enjoyed the full confidence of the proconsuls, 
who then had the control of every thing, and this confidence 
could only have resulted from the knowledge of his opinions and 
aentiments. Bonaparte was then only five-and-twenty years of 
ago. Ricord must, therefore, have been very sure of him. 
&Ucetti succeeded Ricord, and it was naturally to be expected 
that Bonapaite would enjoy the protection of the new repre¬ 
sentative. They were countrymen, and even friends, in spite of 
the difference of their age; and though Salicetti came in imrae- 
idiately after a reaction, it is very certain that he entertained 
what were called terrorist opinions. 

When Bonaparte was arrested, Junot, who loved him affec¬ 
tionately, determined to^save him either by artifice or force. 

» The punishments of the reign of terror were not yet at an end, 
and'an individual who wtfs the object of any accusation what¬ 
ever, was in great danger. Bonaparte, however, forbade J unot 
to resort to any violence. '^I am innocent,” said he, *‘and I 
will trust to the laws.” The following fs a letter which Bona¬ 
parte wrote from his prison to Junot:— 

see a strong proof of your friendship, my dear Junot, in 
the prcq>osition you make to me, and I trust you feel ccmvinced 
that the friendly sentimeots that 1 have long entertained for you 
remain unabat^. Men may be unjust towards me, my dear 


conscieode is the tribunal befo^ which I try my conduct. That 
conscience is calm when I queation it. Do not, therefore, stir 
in this business. You will only compromise me. 

Adieu, ray dear Junot, your's, 

Bonaparte/' 

This letter was an answer to one which Junot had sent him 
by a soldier, within the first twenty-four hours after his arrest, 
when he was not permitted to see him. I do not know why 
Junot was refused admittance to him, hut 1 think it was because 
orders had been given to keep Bonaparte in solitary confine¬ 
ment. Junot, in his letter, proposed to aid him in effecting h« 
escape, and Suggested some plans which could only have entered 
the head of an enthusiastic young man like himsfelf.* He de** 
dared bis determination to share his iraprisonifient, even if it 
were doomed to be eternal. 

One motive, I do not mean to say the only one, of the ani¬ 
mosity shewn by Salicetti to Bonaparte, in the affair of Loano, 
was, that they were at one time suitors to the same lady. I am 
not sure whether it was in Corsica or in Pans, but I know for 
a fact that Bona^iarte, in spite of his youth, or perhaps I should 
rather say on account of his youth, was the favoured lover. It 
was the opinion of my brother, who, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, was secrctaiy to Salicetti, that Bonaparte owed his life 
to a circumstance which is not very well known. The fact is, 
that Salicetti received a letter from Bonaparte, the contents of 
which appeared to make a deep impression on him. Bona¬ 
parte’s papers had been delivered into Salicetti’s hands, who, 
after an attentive perusal of them, laid them* aside, with evident 
dissatisfaction. He then took them up again, and read them a 
second time, Salicetti declined mv brother’s assistance in the 
examination of the papers, and after a second examination, 
which was probably as unsatisfactory as the first, he seated 
himself with a very abstracted air. It w'ould appear that he 
had seen among the^ papers some document which concerned 
himself. Another curious fact is, that tlie man who had thfc 
care of the papers after they were sealed up, was an inferior 
clerk entirely under the control of Salicetti; and my broroer, 
whose business it was to have charge of the papers, was directed 
not to touch them. He has often spoken to me of this circum¬ 
stance, and I mention it here as one of importance to the history 
of the time. Nothing that relates to a man like Napoleon can 
be considered useless or trivial. 

What, after all, was the result &f this strange business which 
might have cost Bonaparte his head ?—for had he been taken to 
Paris and tried by the Committee of Public Safety, there itt 

* Madsme lAhre. the mother of BoAauarte. alwavs entertained a grateful re^ 



little doubt that the friend of R6bespierre the younger wonld 
have been condemned by Billand-Vareimes and Coflot d’Her- 
bois. The result was the acquittal of the accused. This result 
is the more extraordinary, since it w'ould appear that at that 
tinlc Salicetti stood in fear of the young general. A compli¬ 
ment is even paid to Bonaparte in the decree, by which he was 
provisionally restored to liberty. That liberation was said to be 
granted on the consideration that General Bonaparte might be 
useful to the republic. This was foresight; but subsequently, 
when measures were taken which rendered Bonaparte no longer 
an object of fear, his name was erased from the list of general 
o&ere, and it is a curious fact that Cambaceres, w'ho was des¬ 
tined to be his colleague in the consulate, w as one of the persons 
who signed the act of erasure. 

I Bonaparte, who was then very unfortunately situated, came to 
I Paris to obtain justice or to endeavour to put into execution 
Bop^e of the thousand projects, which, as he used to tell us, he 
formed every night when he lay down to rest. He had with 
jhim only one aide-de-camp—one friend, whom his adverse 
'fortune attached the more strongly to him. This was Junot, 
^ who from that moment gave him abundant proofs of the sincere 
i friendship which never terminated but with his life. Duroc 
was not connected w’ith Bonaparte until the latter look the 
command of the army of Italy. It has been frequently asserted 
that they were acquainted at Toulon, but this is a mistake. 
Bourrienne, who is well instructed in all these details, relates 
theae facts in their true light. Salicetti and Bonaparte were 
jiot good friends, for the former feared his young compatriot, 
and they were never in each other’s confidence. 

The opinion of Bonaparte, aftei he became consul, respecting 
the men of the revolution, is well known. He employed in the 
first offices statesmen who had taken part in the revolution j 
hut, with the exception of Fouebe, whom he never liked,* these 
were not the individuals who made the most distinguished figure 
in the revolutionary history. It may be remembered that on 
the occasion of the Infernal Machine, he made a furious attack, 
in the Council of State, on those whom he denominated the men 
of blood—the men of September, France,” said lie, “ will 
never be liappy until they are driven away. It is they who do 
ail'the mischief!” 

‘ ♦ It isceiUuii Aat Eonapartp was never partial to FoucW. He employed 
him, it is true, l&t it spcincd to be in spite of an instinctive conviction which 
assured him tint ^'ouclui was ouc of those who would contribute to his downfal. 



" CHAPTER XL 

M. Bruneiicre—Curious mode of correspondence—My mother’s visit to Parisr— 
Tlie hotel de la Tranquillity—Bonaparte’s visit to us—Paris after the 
Thennidor—Bonaparte and the Muscadins—Scarcity of bread—TThe sectioBS 
declaiming against the Convention—Politics banished from convers|UonT^ 
Salicetu’s boots. 

My father had an old friend, an advocate, named Brunetiere, 
who maintained communications with the powerful men of Alb 
day, and who informed Ixim of all that was going Paris, at 
least as far as he could do so with safety. We were hot then 
the height of the reign of terror; but there was reason to. feat? 
that the revolutionary flame might be reTtindled, and cauti&a,.; 
was advisable. It was no unusual thing to send letters con¬ 
cealed in pies, and in this manner questions and answers tra-' 
veiled under the protection of gastronomic dainties. News was 
frequently sent from Paris to the country in the lining.of a coat, 
the crown of a hat, or a box of artificial flowers. It was cus¬ 
tomary to send with these packets a letter, saying, “ In comp^- 
ance with your request, I send you such or such a thing.’’ My 
mother was sometimes very reluctant to pull to pieces the beau¬ 
tiful articles of rmllinery which came from Paris in this way. I 
recollect she once wore a hat in which a letter was concealed a. 
whole fortnight, without telling my father where it came from, 
because she knew be would have had it pulled to pieces mth- 
out mercy. It was to be sure at a moment when no very infe- ^ 
resting news was likely to be communicated. 

At length affairs assumed a more serene a^ect, and my 
received repeated invitations to ppcoed to Paris. My 
finding that she could not prevail on him to go, determined/W^, 
self to set out for Paris, and take me along with her; and it 
was agreed that my father should repair to Bordeaux, wliere he 
liad some business to settle, and remain there' during my mo¬ 
ther’s absencoi On her arrival in the capital, my mother was to 
ascertain whether it would be safe for my fatlier to^join lier, aad 
to determine on hi* future plans. On our arrival m Paris, we 
alighted at the Hotel de la TranquiUite, in the Rue des Fillet 
Samt-Thotnaa. We were lodged in a very good suit of apart* 
meats on the second floor, overlooking a garden. My mother 


My brother hai returaed to Pans in company with Salitetti, but 
be was no longer in his employment: he nad given np the situa¬ 
tion of secretary two months before. His intention was to go 
to Holland, and to enter into tmde. A day or two after our ar¬ 
rival, my mother received visits from some of her friends who 
had escaped the terrorist proscription, and who felt as if they 
^ere restored to a new life. Among the namber was M. de Pe- 
rigprd, who owed his miraculous preservation to his valet-de- 
chambre, Beaulieu. Before the revolution my mother had been 
acquaint^ with many Corsicans ; though their opinions did not 
coincide with her own, they nevertheless were frequent visiters at 
her house. As soon as they knew she had returned, thc^ all 
flocked to see her. Among them wel*e, Moltedo, the Abbe Ar- 
righi, Arena, Malicetli, Chiappe, and above all, Bonaparte. 
My brother Albert had informed him of my mother's arrival, 
and he came immediately to see us. 

I may say that it was then I first knew Bonaparte. Previ¬ 
ously I had only a confused recollection of him. When he 
came to see us after our return to Paris, his appearance made 
an impression upon me which I shall never forget. { At that pe¬ 
riod of his life, Bonaparte was decidedly ugly; he afterwards 
underwent a total change. 1 do not speak of the illusive charm 
which his glory spread around liim, but I mean to say that a 
gradual physical change took place in him in the space of seven 
years. His emaciated thinness was converted into a fulness of 
lace, and his complexion, which had been yellow and apparently 
unhealthy, became clear and comparatively fresh ; bis 1‘eatures, 
which were angular and sharp, became round and filled out. As 
to his smile, it was always agreeable. The mode of dressing his 
hair, which has such a droll appearance as we see it in the 
prints of the passage of the bridge of Areola, was then compa¬ 
ratively simple; * for young men of fashion (the muscadins), 
whom he used to mil at so loudly at tliat time, wore their hair 
very long. But be was very careless of his personal appear¬ 
ance ; and his hair, which was ill combed and ill powdered, 
gave him the look of a sloven. His little hands, too, underwent 
a-great metamorphosis: when I first saw him they were thin, 
long, and dark; but he was subsequently vain of the beauty of 
them, and with good reason. In short, when I recollect Najjo- 
leott entering the court-yard of the Hotel de la Tranquillite in 
1793, with a shabby round hat drawn over his forehead, and his 
ill-powdered hair hanging over the collar of his grey great-coat, 
which afterwards became as celebrated as the white plume of 
Henry IV., without gloves, because he used to say they were a 
useless luxury, with boots ill made and ill blackened, with his 
thinness and his sallow complexion, in fine, when 1 recollect 
him at that time, and think what be was afterwards, 1 do not 
^^e same man in the two pictures. 


women, Irankly expressed all the pleasure she felt at seda^g him 
again. She spoke to him of Salicetti, whom, she said, she had 
blamed for bis treatment of him. A smile passed rapidly over 
the lips of Bonaparte. ** He wished,'* said he, ** to ruin me/ but 
my star prevented him. However, 1 must not boast of my star, 
for who kndlivs what may be my fate.** I never shall fttrget the 
expression of his countenance as he uttered these last words. 
My mother endeavoured to soothe him, and she succeeded 
.better than I could have imagined. I confess that 1 was much 
surprised when 1 saw Salicetti and Bonaparte come next day to 
dine with us, to all appearance very good friends. 

At this period Paris was in a most disturbed state* Tragical. 
scenes daily arose in the bosom of the convention, and disgraced 
its national majesty. The accomplices of Robespierre, jlarmed 
at the death of Danton, had overthrown the Dictator to save 
themselves. They knew not what to do, for they could no 
longer keep up the mask they had borrowed to effect the Ther- 
midorian revolution. 

Immediately after the 9th Thermidor, the members of tlse 
Committee of Public Safety were accused. It was, I think, 
Legendre who attacked CoUot-d’ilerbois, Billaud-Varennes, 
Barrere, Amar-Vouland and David. This attack took place 
about the 10th Fructidor. Carrier was also brought to the 
convention, but it was to be condemned. He perished on the 
26th Frimaire following, and it must be confessed that his last 
moments were certainly marked by courage. It is true that 
courage may be an attendant on crime as well as on virtue. 

It was in the midst of tliese circtimstances that we arrived in 
Paris. On the day of our arrival M. Brunetiere told us he was 
very sony that he had advised us to come. Bonaparte con- 
firnied his apprehension. He had just then received a letter 
from his mother, in which she observed that the re-action would 
probably deluge the south of France in blood. 

** It is those royalist coxcombs,** said Napoleon, ** who are 
making all this uproar. They would be very glad to glean aRer 
tlie battle of the patriots. What fools there are in that Con¬ 
vention ! I am very glad to see thaC Permon has not adopted 
the ridiculous fashion of these young men. They are ^h werth- 
less Frenchmen.** Those to whom Bonaparte alluded wore 

f rey great-coats with black collars and green cravats^Their 
air instead of being d la Titus, which was the prevailit^ fashion 
of tlie day, was powdered, plaited, and turned up with a comb, 
while on each side of the face hung two long curls calleff dog¬ 
ears (orei7/« de chien*) As these young men were vere ire- 
qneptly attacked, they carried about with them lArge sticks 
which were not always merely weapons of defence; for the frays 
which arose in Paris at that time were often provoked by them. 

The scarcity of bread and the necessaries life now began to 
be sensibly f^ My sister secretly sent us dour from the south* 



ht eodEHAg sb« was obliged to resort to vanous subterfuges, £br 
a serials puBtsbment would have been the result of the dis* 
coeery^ The people whohad endured misery under Robespierre, 
because Rc^espierre flattered them, now openly threatened to 
ixbd:. Every day the bax of tlie Convention was invaded by 
tbe sections of Paris, and crowds of people traversed the streeU 
exclaiming, Bread, bread ! We, at least, had bread in 17S^ i 
Down with the republic !*' 

One day Bonaparte came to dine with us, and after dinner 
■we took a walk out in the direction of the Tuileries. Bonaparte 
offered my mother his arm, and I walked with my brother. 
■After we had crossed the Passage Feydeau and reached the 
Boulevard, we heard horrid vociferations against the Convention. 
'^ Madame Permon,’' said Napoleon, ** let me advise you not to 
goany further. These are not scenes for women to witness. Let 
lae conduct you home, and I will come and gather wTiat news 
1 can, and return to inform you of what I hear.” W*e im¬ 
mediately returned home, and Bonaparte and Albert afterwards 
went out. Neither of them returned that night. They informed 
■us ffiat they had found it impossible to get back, and, besides, 
they had been to the Convention. “There they were,” said 
Bonapaite, “roaring for the constitution of 1793: they were 
like so many madmen.”—And you, Napoleon,” said my 
mother, what is your opinion of it ? I think the constitution 
of 1793 is a good one.” Bonaparte was off his guard, and re¬ 
plied, “ Why, it is good in one sense, to be sure, but all that is 
connected with carnage is bad.” Perceiving that my motlier 
sn^ed, he recollected himself and said : Ah I Signora Pauoria ! 
Signora Panoria! guesVe malissimo! come / mi volete premiere 
per soprem 7* Then he added with a smile: “ Oh no ! no con¬ 
stitution of 93, I do not like it.” That same day Salicetti 
came to see us. He appeared out of humour, was abstracted, 
and frequently did not answer to the purpose when he was 
spoken to. When he was in this sort of humour and conversing 
with Bonafmrte, the discussion was sure to take an angry tone, so 
that mymoth» always tried to turn the conversation from politics, 
i A few evenings before the first of Prairialt my mother had a 
I lUtie party. She told the gentlemen whom she invited that she 
would have no politics introduced. “ Is it not enough,” said 
' she, “ to be roused out of one’s sleep of a night by your tocsins 
' and your drums, to say nothing of the harmonious chorusses of 
') your market-women ; promise me that you will not speak of 
J politick” The promise was given; but the difBeult^ was to keep 
i it What was to be talked about ? Ail subjects of conversatiem 
I were apmhflated. f;The theat*es produced nothing, and literature 
i was dead. 




• “ Ah ! Madame Panoria 1 that is very mischievous of you. How f You 
wii^ to take loe by surprise, do you 



Bonaparte for a long time endeavoured maintain the con-i 
versation; but what could he do? Even M. de Narbonne or! 
M. de Talleyrand must have failed. At length it was proposed; 
to tell stories : Bonaparte liked this way of passing an evening,! 
and he began to relate a number of anecdotes which were in-i 
teresting in themselves, but which were rendei'ed doubly so by his I 
original manner of telling them.) lie spoke French very badly, ‘ 
frequently committing the grossest faults of language, and his 
ignorance on certain points of ordinary education was remark¬ 
able. Yet, in spite of those disadvantages, every one listened 
to him with delight. However, after a time the conversation 
flagged, and an inclination to touch upon the forbidden subjects 
soon predominated. I recollect that at that moment Saiicetti, 
who was in none of the best, of humours, was walking about 
the drawing-room, while the creaking of his boots made that 
monotonous and irritating noise which always annoyed my 
mother, but which was now quite intolerable to her, for she was 
vexed by the dulness of the company. “ Saiicetti,” said she, 

can you not be at ease yourself and permit others to be so?^* 
Saiicetti, whose thoughts were at that moment wandering in a 
world far removed from my mother’^ tea-table circle, suddenly, 
turned round, and bowing with an air of constrained politenesSf 
said, “ No more, I thank you, I have taken two cups, and I 
already feel the effect on my nerves.” He^ then resunied his 
pacing backwards and forwards, while his odious boots crfec&^ed 
more loudly than ever. 

Patience was never my mother’s prevailing virtue. She 
hastily rose from her seat, and advanced towards Saiicetti with 
that light step which was so peculiarly her own. Seizing his 
stout arm with her little hand, she turned him completely 
round, and he stood not a little astonished at Ins own pirouette. 
“Saiicetti,” said she, “I like to he heard wdien I speak, and j 
when I make a request I wish it to be complied with. This is / 
somewhat despotic, perhaps, but I cannot help it. 1 am too old j 
to accommodate myself to your new fashioned customs, and i; 
W'hat is more I will not. We women are all queens without ] 
kingdoms. We are dethroned ; I feel this to my cost, but still, 

I trust, I retain a little power in my‘own house. Here at least * 
I am a sovereign and my subjects must obey me. .Do you 
mean to rebel against my authority?”—“ No,” exclaimed Saii¬ 
cetti, delighted at the graceful manner in which my mother had 
rebuked him, and seizing her two little hands which be kiss^ 
alternately, said, rebel against your authority ! certainly not 
What have I done that could lead you to suppose so ?” His 
answer was repeated to him, and it turned out as the company 
had already guessed, that he thought my mother was offering 



CHAPTER XIL 


New troubles in Paris—Bonaparte’s poverty—His ser^'ant and my mother’s 
femme>de-chambre—^I'he Jardin des Plantes—Mutual confidence—Junot in 
love priilj Paulette Bonaparte—Napoleon’s characteristic reply—llevolu- 
tionary scenes. 

My mother proposed to make a. visit to Gascony to settle 
some business, and afterwards to return to Paris with my father, 
the state of whose health made her uneasy. She wished to 
bring him within reach of tlie best medical assistance; but how 
was she to return to Paris at a moment when the revolution, 
#utfering from the crimes committed in its name, could offer no 
guarantee or security to any one. The Convention, which at 
that time included many pure and honest republicans, beheld 
its power braved and disavowed: every thing seemed to be 
returning to that unhappy state, the bare remembrance of which 
excited horror. In spite of this, balls were resumed, and the 
Hieatres were filled every evening. It may truly be said of the 
French that they meet death singing and dancing. Palls, 
theatres, and concerts were nightly crowded, while famine was 
staring us in the face, and we were threatened with all the 
horrors of anarchy. 

Bonaparte came daily to visit my mother, and lie frequently 
entered into warm political discussions with persons whom he 
Baet at her residence. These discussions almost always led to 
violent language, which displeased my mother. But Bonaparte 
was^unfortunate: she knew it, and that consideration rendered 
her indulgenl^ to him. • 

My mother told me one d^ that she had learned some par- 
tietdars respecting General Bonaparte which very much dis¬ 
tressed her, the more especially as she could do nothing to 
assist hhh. These particulars had been communicatedher 
by Mariette, her femme-de-chambre. Mariette was a veiy 
pretty and a very good girl; Bonaparte’s servant admired her 
and wished t^pany her, j She, however, did not like him, and 
as he was ^^over very poor, she declined his offer. I ,give 
tbese-deta^' b^^use they are connected with an affair which I 
shall prewtly have tUhlpde 


added he, "he has an aide-de-camp who shares with him all he 
gets. When he is lucky at play, the largest share of his win- 
iiinga is always for his general. The aide-de-camp’s family 
sometimes sends him money, and then almost all is given to the 
general. The general,” added the man, “loves this aide-de- 
camp as deaily as if he were his own br()ther.” This aide-de- 
camp was no other than Junot, who was destined at a later 
period to be my husband. 

On Bonaparte’s return to Paris, after tlie misfortunes of which 
he accused Saheetti of being the cause, he was in very destitute 
circumstances. His family, who were banished fiom Corsica, 
found an asylum at Marseilles ; and they could not now do for 
him what they would have done had they been in the country 
whence they derived their pecuniary resources. From time to 
time he received remittances of money, and I suspect they came 
from his excellent brother Joseph, who had then recently mar¬ 
ried Mademoiselle Clary; but with all his economy, these 
supplies were insufficient. Bonaparte was therefore in absolute 
distress. Junot often used to speak of the six months they 
passed together in Paris at this tune. When they took an 
evening stroll on the Boulevard, which used to be the resort of 
young men, mounted on fine horses, and displaying all the 
luxury which they were permitted to show at that time, Bona¬ 
parte would declaim against fate, and express his contempt for 
the dandies with their whiskers and their oreilles de chkn, who 
as they rode past were eulogizing in extasy, the manner in which 
Madame Scio sang paole pafumcej paole pamchte* “And it 
is on such beings as these,” he would say, “ that Fortune con¬ 
fers her favours: Heavens! how contemptible is human 
nature !” 

Junot, whose friendship for Bonaparte was of that ardent 
kind which is formed only in youth, shared v\ith him all that 
he received from his family, who though not rich were in easy 
circumstances. lie used sometimes to resort to the gaming¬ 
table, but before he did so, he invariably deposited in the hands 
of Bonaparte, three-quarters of the allowance lie had received 
from Burgundy: the other quarter was allotted to the qbances 
of ningt-ei-im. Junot was often successful at play: on those 
occasions the two friends used to make merry, and pay off their 
most pressing debts. One morning Bonaparte and Junot were 
walking together in the Jardin des Plantes. Bonaparte was 
always fond of these solitary promenades: they reuuered him 
comnminicative and confiding, and he seemed to feel himself 
nearer to the presence of the deity, of whom he used to say, a 
faUhful frietid « the true image,'\ 

About this time the Jardin dee Plantes had been greatly im- 

* This aHeeted mode of dropping the r vras oommon among Uie dandies of 
that time, or at they used to be call^ the incropables* 



proved by the exertions of a man whom France ongbt to 
remember with gratitude. The Jardin des Plantes, which had 
originally been confined exclusively to the cultivation of medical 
plants, became under the superintendence of M. Toumefort, a 
nursery for all branches of botany. Bufibn, conjointly with 
Daubenton, formed the cabinet of natural histoiy. Thibaudeau, 
who was a member of the committee of public instruction, 
promoted the advancement of tlie arts and sciences with the 
«ilightened zeal with which he discharged his duty in every 
other department He was aided by able auxiliaries in the 
Jardin des Plantes. J unot’s uncle, the Bishop of Metz, adis- 
tinguisbfil natumlist, was the intimate friend of Daubenton and 
Buffon. Junot therefore was always kindly received by him, 
and he oReii visited the Jardin des Plantes accompanied by his 
general. 

"There,Junot used to say, "we not only inhale pure air, 
hat it seemed, as soon as wc passed the gale, that we left a 
heavy burthen behind us. All around us presented the aspect 
of peace and kindliness. The evening was generally the time 
for our visits to M. Daubenton. We used to find liini like a 
patriarch, surrounded by his labourer^, whose planting and 
digging he w'as supcrinteiHling. He was actively assisted by 
the brothers Thouin, whose zeal for the science of botany in¬ 
duced them to work in the plantations like common gardeners.” 
The eldest of these two brotlicrs was a man of rare acquire¬ 
ments; and Bonaparte used to he fond of walking with him 
round the extensive hot-hoiiscR, which were already beginning 
fo be filled with rare plants, and wliich subsequently, under his 
auspices, became the finest temple ever raised to nature in the 
midst of a city. 

On one of Bonaparte’s visits to the Jardin des Plantes, after 
he had lintrered lontjer than usual in conversation with the 
brothers Thouin, he strolled with .lunot into some of the shady 
avenues of the garden. It was a delicious evening, and a thou¬ 
sand rose trees in full bloom scattered perfume through the air. 
The two friends walked together arm in arm, and in confident 
conversation: they w'crc then in closer communion with each 
other than they ever were afterw’ards in a gilded cabinet. A 
lovely night has always a -powerful influenco on minds sus¬ 
ceptible of ardent feeling. Donaparte was afterwards governed 
by an overpowering passion, which subjugated eveiy other 
within him, and reigned paramount: I need not name it. But 
at this periijd he was very young, and his heart beat warmly, 
for he loved. He made Junot his confident, and spoke on the 
subject with much acerbic, for his love was not returned. Junot 
has* often told me that if Bonaparte had not himself torn asund^ 
the fetters which then bound him, the consequences of bht 
passion might have been terrible. On this occasion his vdc« 



«£fected by hm eoiotioTi. But it vtm ^en plain that there ^ 
was within him an exti'aordinary foite ivhich struggled againsft, 
his weakness. He broke ofF the conversation himself and 
peared to have forgotten the cause of his agitation. 

Confidence ^creates confidence. Junot had also a heart full of 
feelings which required to be disclosed to a friend, and the ear of 
Bonaparte had often heard his story. Junot loved, to infatua¬ 
tion, Paulette Bonaparte. His youlhful warmth of feeling could 
not withstand so charming a creature as Paulette then was. His 
passion was a delirium ; but his secret was not a week ! 

when it was made known to his geneml. Honour command^ f 
the disclosure, since his" reason had not enabled him ^^esist his j 
passion. Bonaparte received his declaration neither ^h assent i 
nor dissent. He consoled him, however. But what gave |iim - 
more satisfaction than all the words of his friend, was % belief 
amounting almost to certainty, that Paulette would say Ves 
with pleasure, as soon as ho should be able to offer her an 
establishment—not a rich one, as Bonaparte ^ed to remark, bift 
sufficient to be a security against the distressing prospect of 
bringing into the world cliildren destined to be miserable. 

On the very day of which I have been speaking, Junot, em¬ 
boldened by what Bonaparte bad told him in disbnrthenipg his 
own heart, was more than ever urgent on the subject of Paulette. 
He had received a letter from his father which he shewed to 
Bonaparte. In this letter M. Junot informed his son that he 
had nothing to give at the moment, but that his part of the 
family property would one day be 20,000 francs. “ I sliall 
then be rich,’* said Junot, since with my pay I shall have an 
income of 1,200 livres. My dear general, I beseech you, write 
to Madame Bonaparte, and tell her that you have seen my 
father’s letter. Would you wisli him to write to Marseilles 
himself . 

On leaving the Jardin des Plantes, they crossed the river in a 
boat, and passed through |he streets to tlie Boulevard. Having 
arrived in front of the Cliinese Baths, they walked about in the 
op|)osite alley. Wliile ascending and descending this of 
tne Boulevard, Bonaparte listened attentively to Junot; but he 
was no longer the same man as when under the odoriferous 
shades they had just quitted. It a?.emed that on returning to 
the bustle of life, the tumult'of society, he resumed all the fetters 
and obligations imposed by the state. His manner was, how¬ 
ever, always kind. He only pretended to give advice. “ I can¬ 
not write to my mother, to make this proposal,” he said ; ** for 
yfru are to have at last it sems 1,200 livres of income, and that 
IS very w'ell; but you have not got them yet. Your father 
well,'my good fellow,^and will make you wait a long time 
for lines,, The ^uth is, you have nothing but your 
’jiak^nfs ^as ijdTPifalettW h^,not, so muc£. ^ thea 


total ? Nothing. cannot then marry at present. Yon 

must wait. We shall perhaps-see better days, my friend— 
yes! We shall have them, even should,! go to seek them in 
another quarter of the world.*’* 

At this period insurrections were things of daily occun*ence. 
That of the 12th of Germinal, which was almost entirely the 
work of women, had a peculiar character. In the evening and 
in the course of the following day, we saw several deputies who 
described thte events. Some were quite cast dow'n, and epn- 
fitantly exclaimed, “ France is ruined !’* The account they gave 
of what had passed was doubtless alarming. Women had 
forced ^ir way into the hall in which the representatives of 
the nati*were assembled and had driven them out. “ It was 
from mere fatigue/* said my brother, “that the mob retired.** 
“ Andc what did the mountain do during the disturbance?** 
asked my mother. “ It supported the demands of the mob. 
Ail that 1 can further say is, that I was told that the noise made 
tkyMhe female insurgents was so great that nobody could^imder- 
stand what was going on. After their departure the deputies 
ventured to resume their scats and to proceed to business.** Amidst 
our conversation, Salicetti was gloomy and silent. He made 
me as usual sit dow,n beside him, and spoke of my sister’s 
marriage or any thing else, without paying attention to what 
I said. However, he thus kept himself in countenance, and 
avoided a conversation, the subject of which was to him too im¬ 
portant th allow of his treating it with indifference. 

At the epoch of the first of Prairial there were elements in 
the Convention capable of producing the most terrible effects. 
The terrorist party sought to save such of its members as* were 
compromised not only in public opinion, but by the fact of being 
subject to a regular charge of impeachment. The contest was 
terrible, for it was for life or death. Billaud-Varennes, Collot- 
d’Herbois, and Bavrere were the men chiefly dreaded. From 
Carnot, Robert Lindet, and others no evil was to be appre¬ 
hended, because, though they might perhapa^vhe misled by 
adopting an erroneous opinion, the public could rely on their 
honesty. But, good heaven! what a reaction would there have 
been, had the Thennidor party been overthrown I That, how¬ 
ever, was the point at issue; The terrorisU stirred up the peopl^ 
who, in a season of scarcity, were easily led astray; and co;^ 
sequently we had mobs daily assembled by the cry, “ ViveM 
Constitution do 93Fortunately the sedititms were suppresm. 
During the trials of the terrorists, Carindt the only one 
displayed a noble character; all the othe^ were miserj^le 

* 1 bave tlilv conversation fully as Jonot related it, bece^ I 

think* die iiiiulifi ^ Bonaparte during the eveniiM in which it occurr^ wai 
very lemarkdB^ Junot re<^iccted all that passeo minutely, nd coukT pomt 
out the put m Boulevard on which they were when BoUaparle spoke fh<»e 

wotdi later events have rendered so worthy of notice. 




creatlires; and the whole Convention was almost as contemptible. 
Had not Andre Dumont moved and urged with energy the 
banishment of Barrt^re, Billaud-Vnrennes and ColIot-d'Herbois, 
it is not improbable that the whole Convention would have been 
outlawed. 

The sentence of exile was voted by acclamation, and six 
deputies were condemned to imprisonment in the castle of Ham.* 
But such was the infatuation of the Convention, that if two 
steps were made forward towards a public good, they were sure 
to be followed by four backward. The deputies ordered to be 
arrested walked about Paris, and if they had chosen they might 
have gone to the theatre on the night of the 13th, though 
condemned they were still at liberty: these were indeed the 
days of anarchy ! ^ • 

It was necessary to act decisively; but at a moment when 
•every journeyman perruquicr took the name of Brutus, or 
Mutius Scaevola, there was not in the whole Convention, not¬ 
withstanding the great talents which formerly shone in it, a man 
whom any one would liavc been simple enough to call a Cicero. 
However, Thibandeau at last arose. In an energetic speech he 
reminded the Convention of its duty to watch over the public 
safety. The outlawry of the deputies was decreed. General 
Pichegru received the necessary orders of the Convention, 
which were speedily executed. Paris remained tranquil, and 
three deputies were sent to llochefort.*|' 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The 20lh May—Project of bombarding the I'auboiir" Saint-Antoine—DeaUi 
of Ferraud—§alicetli on the list of the proscribed—lie flies for refuge lo my 
mother’s lodgings—His concealment—Bonaparte’s visit to ray mother—Ue- 
markable conversation. 

The victoiy thus obtained over tl\e terrorist party on the 1st 
of April, might have induced a belief that that party, as far at 
least as it had power to do mischief, was annihilated, and that 
the pure republicans w]io composed its extreme right, brought 
round to the good cause, would promote centralization as a 
means of union, and more especially as a means of averting the 

% Leonard Bourdon, Hugues, ChAles, Faussedoise, Duhem, and Choudien. 
f Barrere went there with the others, but usual he took care not to make 
one in a disa^eable party. He contrived to stop at Kochefixt and did not 
embark. IheTrencb, who laugh at every thing, sdiq this was the first time that 
Barrerc did not follow the stream. A man of wit has said of him that he is one 
of those characters who me neither esteemed nor hated. 


EUMrcby ivhich threatened the state. But ihe Convention, 
which was then the sole representative power, was so wretchedly 
oi:gapized, and held out so discouraging a prospect, that the 
genkis of disorder raised its head, and threatened once move to 
plunge all into chaos. 

The Convention was no longer popular, because it manifested 
no readiness to alleviate the sufferings of the people, now rendered 
intolerable. Aversion had succeeded to the attachment which 
the public once fondly cherished for the Convention, and this 
was especially the case in Paris. Meanwhile the enemies of 
order took advantage of these elements of mischief, and did all 
in their p6wer to fan the flame. 

On the morning of the 20tli of May we w ere awakened by 
loud shouts in the streets; tlic tocsin sounded to arms, and an¬ 
other day of blood was added to the calendar which took its 
dat^ from 17891 Enough has already been said of that dread¬ 
ful-day. > I recollect that terror reigned every where. The con¬ 
spirators had promised a day of pillage to the three faubourgs, 
imd particularly to that of St. Antoine. The whole population 
of this last district was in arms : they were in the extreme of 
misery. There was greater reason to dread the issue of this day 
than that of the 14th of July, the 6th of October, or the 10th 
of August. It was not a castle or a court to which the ani¬ 
mosity of the people was directed, but every thing elevated 
above the very lowest grade of society was marked out in the 
list of proscription. This it was that saved Fiance as well as 
the Convention. All those who had any thing to lose united 
themselves into corps, which were very superior to unorganized 
masses acting without any plan, and apparently without leaders. 

Whilst the most frightful scenes were passing in the Conven¬ 
tion, the respectable inhabitants of Paris shut themselves up in 
their houses, concealed their valuables, and awaited with fearful 
anxiety the result. Towards evening, my brother, whom we had 
not seen during the whole day, came home to get something to 
eat; he was almost famished, not having tasted food since the 
morning. Disorder still raged, and we heard the most friglitfal 
noise in the streets, mingled with the beating of drums. The 
faubourg St. Antoine, which had been regularly armed in pur¬ 
suance of the proposition of Tallien, excited the most serious 
alarm. My brother had scarcely finished his hasty repast, 
when General Bonaparte arrived to make a similar demand upon 
cur hospitality. He also told us, he had tasted nothing since 
the morning, for all the restaurateurs were closed.* He con¬ 
tented himself with that which my brother had left, and, while 
eating, he told us the new's of the day. It was most appalling! 
My brother had informed us but of part. He did not know of 
the assassination of the unfortunate Ferraud, whose body had 



been out almost piecemeal.. “They took hia head,” said Bona¬ 
parte, “ and presented it to poor Boissy-d’Anglas,* and the 
shock of this nend-like act was almost death to the president in 
bis ehair. Truly,” added he, “ if vve continue thus to sully our 
revolution, it will be a disgrace to be a Frenchman.” 

Perhaps the most alarming circumstance was the project 
entertained by Barras of bombarding the faubourg St. Antoine. 
“He is at this moment,” said Bonaparte, “at the end of the 
boulevard, and proposes, so he tells me, to thrdw bombs into the 
faubourg: I have counselled him by no means to do so. The 
population of the faubourg would issue forth, and disperse 
through Paris, committing every excess. It is altogether very 
sad work. Have you seen Salicetti during the last few days 
he inquired, after a moment’s silence ; “ they say h^ is impli¬ 
cated in the aflair of Soubrani and Bourbotte. It is likewise 
suspected that Romme is compromised in that biisiness'. 4 shall 
be very sorry for it. Romme is a worthy man, and I believe 
a stanch and honest republican. As to Salicetti!” Here 
Bonaparte paused, struck his forehead with his hand, contra^ed 
his eyebrows, and his whole frame seemed agitated. In a voice 
trembling with emotion, he continued, “ Salicetti has injured me 
greatly. He has thrown a cloud over the bright dawn of myi‘ 
youth—he has blighted my hopes of glory ! I say again, he has 
done me much wrong. However, I bear him no ill w’ill,” My 
brother was about to defend Salicetti. “Cease, Permon, cease,” 
exclaimed Bonaparte; “that man, I tell you, has been my evil 
genius. Humerbion really loved me, and would have employed 
me suitably; but that report spread at my return from Genoa, 
and to which malice lent its venom to make It the fouirdation of 
an accusation—that report ought, in reality, to have been a 
source of honour to me ! No ! I may forgive, but to forget is 
another matter. Yet, as I said before, I bear him. no ill will.” 
While speaking thus, Bonaparte appeared abstracted. About 
midnight he departed with my brother. 

Next day we learned that the Convention had ordered the 
arrest of several of its members, among whom were Soubrani, 
Romme, Bourbotte, &c.; Salicetti^s name was not mentioned, 
“ Here are more j)roscriptions,” said my mother. “ My dear,” 
said she to Albert, “ we are, no doubt, under great obligations 
to Salicetti for what he has dmie for your father and you; but 
gratitude cannot make me indifferent to the impropriety of re¬ 
ceiving a man who is accused of wishing to bring back the days 
of 1793. Salicetti is not on the list of the proscribed, therefore 
I can, with a clear conscience, give him to understand that his 
visits are not agreeable. His opinions are becoming, every day, 
less and less in unison with mine.” 


♦ 'Hie admirable conduct of Boissy-d’Anglas on that day will always bo 
mentioned in historv. 



This was on the 21st of May: my mother expected a party 
of friends to dinner. She was to leave Paris in a few days for 
Bordq^ux, and in four months was to return with my father to 
Paris. Bonaparte was one of the company invited to dine with 
us that day. ft was six o’clock. One of the guests had arrived, 
and my mother was sitting in the drawing-room conversing with 
him, when Mariettc came and whispered to her tliat there was 
somebody in her chamber who wished to speak with her alone. 
The girl added, ** I know who it is, madam—you may come.” 
My mother immediately rose and went to lier chamber, and 
beheld near the window a man, half-concealed by the curtain. 
He made a sign to her with liis liand. My njother called me, 
and desiring me to shut the door, advanced towards this man, 
whom, her astoiiishincnt, she discovered to be Salicetti. He 
was.as pale as death; Ins li];R were as white as his teeth, and 
his dark eyes ajjpeared to tlasli fire ! He was truly frightful. 

I am proscribed,^' he said to my mother, in an under-tone, and 
in breathless haste ; that is to say, I am condemned to death* 
But lor Gautier, wliom 1 just now met on the boulevard, I was 
going to that den of brigands, and should have been lost.” 
‘‘Madame Pennon,” he continued, after a pause, during which 
his eyes, were steadfastly fixed on my mother, “Madame Per- 
moii, I liope I h.iive not been deceived in relying on your 
geiicrosity. You will save me. To prevail on you to do so, I 
need not, I am sure, remind you that I saved your son and 
husband.” 

My mother took Salicetti by Ibc hand, and conducted liiin into 
the next room, which was my bcd-charaber. Several persons had 
now' assembled in the drawing-roon!, and she tlioughtshe heard 
the voice of Bonaparte. She w'as ready to faint with terror. In 
my chamber, she knew she could not be overheard. “ Salicetti,” 
she said, “ I will not waste time in words. All that I can grant, 
you may command; but, there is one lhl»ig more dear to me 
than life, that is, the safety of my childrcm By concealing you 
for a few hours, and this house cannot afford you any longer 
security, I shall not save you, and I only bring my own head to 
the scafibld, and probably endanger the lives ol' my children. 
I owe you gratitude, but I leave you to yourself to determine 
whetl^er I ought to carry it thus far.” 

I never saw my mother look so beautiful as when at this 
moment she fixed her eyes earnestly on me. “ I am not so 
selfish,” replied Salicetti, “ as to ask for any thing which may 
expose you to such danger. My plan is this, and on it rests my 
only hope. This house being an hotel, will be the last to be 
. suspected. The woman who keeps it has, I presume, no objec¬ 
tion to got money; I will give her plenty: let me remain 
concealed here only eight days. At the expiration of that time 
you are to set out for Gascony; you can take me with you, and 



hours, I shall be dragged to the scaffold, there to forfeit n\y life, 
while I saved that of your hdsbaml and your sou.’* “ Salicetti,” 
said my mother, “ this is unkind and ungenerous: you know 
my obligation to you, and you take advantage of it. I ask you 
again, what I can do for you, situated as I am in this public 
hotel, a house winch is filled with strangers, and which is the 
daily resort^ of your enemies; for yotx know that Bonaparte is 
your enemy. Besides, the mistress of this house is hostile to 
your opinions, and I doubt whether any reward could induce 
her to aa 2 aj:d her life to serve you. In short, vje are surrounded 
by difficulties.” 

At this moment the chamber-door opened, and my inotlier lan 
towards the person who was about to enter. It was Albert, he 
came to inquire why dinner was delayed. ** All the company 
have arrived,” he said, “ except Bonaparte, and he has sent an 
apology.” My mother clasped her hands, and raised thein to 
heaven: *shc desired him to go downstairs, and she followed 
him. ‘‘ I was just reading a letter which I have received from 
your sister. She has sent me a dinde aux truffes, and if our 
friends will wait so long for dinner, we will have it cooked for 
to-day; if not, it will be a reason for another little party.” My 
mother uttered these words as she eiktered the drawing-room, 
holding in licr hand a letter which she had snatched up in passing 
through her own chamber. 

Her reason for inventing this long story was, that the gentle¬ 
man whom slic left in the drawing-room, when Muriette called 
her out, was a most notorious gossip, and she took it for 
granted, that he hud already told all the company, that there 
was something very mysterious in her disappearance. But her 
manner was so natural, that no one had the least doubt of the 
arrival of the dinde aux trujfes, which it was unanimously agreed 
should be cooked next day. My mother then begged leave to 
retire for a few moments to finish her letter. She liastened to 
her chamber, slipped the bolt of her door, and rejoined Salicetti, 
whom she found seated in a chair with his head leaning on both 
his hands. ** VV^e may esteem ourselves happy,” said she, “ that 
Bonaparte is not here to scrutinize^oiir words and looks. Now 
let us settle what is to be done.”—“ If you are walling,” said 
Salicetti, “ the thing is easy: wAl you consent to save me ? ” 
My mother did not give an immediate reply. Her frequent 
change of colour betrayed the violent agitation of her feelings. 
At length she became so pale, that I thought she would have 
, f^ted away. SaUcetti,.wno interpreted her silence as a refusal, 
toofc up his hat, muttered' some words which I did not distinctly 
hear, amd was about to leave the room, when my mother cau^ff 
him by the arm. ^ 

** Stay,” she said, this roof is yours. My son must dis¬ 
charge his debt, and it is my duty to discharge my husband’s.” 
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and join your company. Mariette will take care of me. I have 
said but two words id her, yet those two magic words have power 
to make her lay down life to serve me. My dear girl/’ said 
be to me, drawing me back as 1 was about to follow my mother, 
“ I have spoken before you because I know you cannot remain 
ih ignorance of this affair. I need not warn you of the conse¬ 
quences of indiscretion.” Ah! fear nothing,” I exclaimed, 
throwing myself into my mother’s arras, whose eyes were fixed 
upon me with an expression of despair. My dear mother thought 
-Duly of her children at that moment when her own head was at 
stake. She stayed a minute longer in her chamber to recover 
herself. Her ardent feelings rendered her agitation extreme; 
but she was gifted w’ith wonderful self-control, and when she 
entered the drawing-room, nobody would have suspected that 
she had to conceal an important secret from the knowledge of 
those who surrounded her. 

The dinner was very gay. The company w'ere animated by a 
feeling of satisfaction at the result of the events of the two 
preceding days. Brunetit^e was of the party, and though 
never deficient in cheerfulness, his spirits seemed that day to be 
doubled. As soon as the company had departed, my mother 
acquainted Albert with .Salicetti’s concealment. My brother 
trembled for her and for me; but he saw the necessity of 
actively adopting some precautions for Salicetti’s security. 

After some dSiberation, it was resolved to adopt S^icettfs 
auggestion, and communicate the secret to Madame Gretry, the 
mistress of the hotel. She readily entered into our views. “I 
can manage this affair,” said she. “It is only necessary that 
Madame Permon should change her apartment. Tliere is a 
hiding-place in her chamber which saved four people during 
the reign of terror. It shall save more. At least while I live 
here.” 

All the necessary arrangements were immediately made. We 
gave out to our fri^ends that my mother had received a letter 
from my father, in which he mentioned that he was coming to 
Paris, and that consequently, my mother was not to set off. 
Some time after, we were to epretend we had received a second 
letter from my father, requesting my mother to come to him. It 
was important to have a reasem for every thing we did. 

Next morning about eleven o’clock, we received a visit from 
General B^aparte, and ai the scene whicli*theu ensued, made 
a gieater iitopression on me than almost any event of my life, I 
will describe it minutely r Bonaparte was at that time attired 
in the costume he wore almost ever after. He had on a gray 
great-coat, very pllSnly made, buttoned up to his chin, a rouxid 
heft, which was i^ther drawn over his forehead, so as almost to 
conceal his eyfes, or stuck upon the back of his head, so that 
it appeared in danger of falling and a black cravat, very 



period, indeed nobody, either man or woman paid any great at¬ 
tention to elegance of appearance, and I musf'confesB that Bona¬ 
parte's costume did not then appear so droll as it now does on 
recollection. He brought witn him a bouquet of violets which 
he presented to my mother. This piece of gallantry was so 
extraordinary on his part, that we could not help smiling at it. 
He smiled too, and said, “ I suppose I make but a sorry Ctfua- 
IxtTt servanteJ* 

Well, Madame Pemaon,’’said he after some further conver¬ 
sation, will now in his turn, be able to appreciate the 

bitter fruits of arrest! And to him they ought to be the more 
bitter, because the trees which bear them, were first planted by 
him and his adherents.”-T-“How,*’ exclaimed my mother with 
an air of astonishment, at the same time motioning me to close 
the drawing-room door, ^Ms Salicetti arrested?*'—"How! do 
you not know that he has been proscribed since yesterday ? I 
presumedithat you must know the fact since it was in your house 
that he was concealed.”—" Concealed in my house cried my 
mother, ** surely, my dear Napoleon, you are mad ! Methinks 
before I entered into such a scheme, it would be as well to bare 
a place I could call my house. I beseech you. General, do not 
repeat such a joke in any other place. I assure you it would be 
endangering my life.” 

Bonaparte rose from his seat, advanced slowly towards my 
mother, and crossing his arms, fixed his eyes on her for some 
time in silence. My mother did not flinch beneath his eagle 
glance. " Madame Permon,” he said, " Salicetti is concealed 
in your house; nay, do not interrupt me, I know that yesterday, 
at five o'clock, he was seen on the boulevard, speaking with 
Gauthier, who advised him not to go to the Convention, He 
then proceeded in this direction; and it is very well known, that 
he has not in this neighbourhood any acquaintance, you ex¬ 
cepted, who would risk their own safety as w’ell as that of their 
friends by secreting him. Now, he has not been at the Palais 
Egalite, he therefore must have fled to you for an asylum.*' 
And by what right,'* replied my mother, with unshaken firm¬ 
ness, " should Salicetti seek an asylnm here ? He- is well aware 
that our political sentiments are at.variance: he knew too, that 
1 was on the point of leaving Paris; for, had I not received a 
letter from my husband, I sliould have been on the road to 
Gascony to-morrow morning.”—" My dear Madame Permon, 
you may well ask by what right be should apply to you for 
concealment ? To come to a lone woman, who might be com¬ 
promised for affording some few hours of safety to an outlaw who 
merits his fate, is an act'to which no consideration ought to 
have driven him. You owe him gratitude: that is a bill of ex¬ 
change you are bound to honour; and he has come in person 
to demand payment. Has he not, Mademoiselle Loulou ?” Afl 


I was sitting at the window at work, and at the moment he 
epoke, 1 pretended to be looking at one of the pots of dowers 
which were before ,me. My mother, who understood ray 
meaning, said, Laurette, General Bonaparte speaks to you, 
my dear !’* Thus challenged, I looked up, and my embarrass¬ 
ment might naturally have been attributed to my consciousness 
of having been unintentionally rude : so I hoped at least; but 
we had to deal with one who was not to be imposed upon. 
Bonaparte took my hand, and pressing it between both his own, 
said to my mother, “ I ask your pardon, madam, I have done 
wrong: your daughter has taught me a lesson.”—“You give 
her credit for what she does not deserve,” replied my mother; 
“ she has taught you no lesson, but I will teach you one hy and 
persist in an assertion for which there is no founda¬ 
tion, aiid which, if repeated abroad, would entail very serious 
consequences to me.” 

In a tone of considerable emotion, Bonaparte# replied: 

Madame Pennon, you are an excellent woman, and Salicetti 
is a villain; you could not close your doors against him, he was 
well aware; and he would cause you to compromise your own 
safety and tliat of your child ! I never liked him, now I despise 
him; he has done me nMschief enough ; but for that he has had 
his motives, and you have known them. Is it not so My 
mother shook her head. “ What, has Pennon never told you?”— 

Never.”—“ Well! that is astonisliing ! But you shall know 
some day or other. Salicetti,. in that ahair of Loano, behaved 
like a wretch. Junot would have killed him if I had not pre¬ 
vented him. That spirited youth, animated by friendship for 
me, .wanted to challenge him, and swore he would throw him 
out of the window if he refused to meet him. Now, Salicetti is 
proscribed, and in his turn will have to experience all the misery 
attendant on a broken fortune!”—“ Napoleon,” said my mother, 
taking him by the hand, and fixing upon him a look of kind¬ 
ness, “ I assure you, on my honour, that Salicetti is not in mv 
apartments; but stay—shall I tell you all?”—“Tell me, tell 
me,” exclaimed Napoleon, with a vehemence uncommon to him. 
“ Well then, Salicetti was under my roof yesterday at six 
o’clock ; but he left it a few hours after. 1 pointed out to him 
the moral impossibility of his remaining with me, living as I do 
in a hotel. Salicetti admitted the justness of my objection, and 
took his departure.” - ? ^ 

s . . Whilst my mother was speaking, Bonaparte kept his eyes 
fixed upon ner with indescribable earnestness; when she had 
concluded, he began to pace about the room with hurried steps. 
“’Tis just as I suspected,” he exclaimed; “ he was coward 
enough to say woman, ' Expose your life for mine.’ But 
did the wretch who came to interest you in his fate, did he tell 
^ou that he haft just assassinated one of his colleagues? Had 



yours to implore your protection ? ’* — Napoleone! Napokone !**L 
exclaimed my mother, quest'* ^ troppo! Tacete; se non tacet^t 
me Tie vado, Se hajtno ammazzato quest' uomOf poi non ^ colpa^ 
suaf"* 

Whenever my mother was violently excited, she always spoke 
Italian or Greek, and often to people who understood neither 
the one or the other. Salicetti heard the whole of this conver¬ 
sation, for he was separated from us only by a thin partition; 
as for me, I trembled under the momentous expectation of 
seeing him issue from his hiding-place. I then knew but little 
of the world. After some further conversation'of the same kind, 
Bonaparte rose to take Ids leave. “ Then you really believe he 
returned home?” said he,-iis he took up his hat. Yes,” 
replied my mother; “ I told him that since he must conceal 
himself in Paris, it were best to bribe the people of his oivi? liotel, 
because that would be the last place where his enemies would 
think of searching for him.” Bonaparte then left us, and it was 
high time, for my poor mother was exhausted. She beckoned 
me to go and bolt her chamber-door, and open that of Salicetti’s 
retreat. 

I never liked Salicetti. There was something about him, 
which to me was always repulsive. When I read the story of 
the Vampire, I associated that ideal character with the recollec¬ 
tion of Salicetti. His pale jaundiced complexion, his dark 
glaring eyes, his lips, which turned deadly white whenever he 
was agitated by any powerful emotion, all seemed present to 
me. When I opened the door after Bonaparte’s departure, the 
sight of Salicetti produced in me a feeling of horror which I shall 
never forget. He sat on a small chair, at the bedside, his head 
leaning on his hand which was covered with blood, as was like¬ 
wise the bed itself, and a basin over which he w'as leaning, was 
full. He had been seized with a haemorrhage, and streams of 
blood were ninning from his mouth and nose. His face was 
frightfully pallid, and his whole appearance affected me to such 
a degree, that it haunted me in dreams a long time after. My 
mother ran to him ; he had nearly swooned. She took his hand; 
it was quite cold. We called up Mariette ; and on her applying 
some vinegar to his no^e, he recovered. 

•Napoleon! Napoleon! this is too much! Be silent: if you are not, leave 
me 1 Thougli the man has been murdered, it does not follow that it is his fault. 



CHAPTER XTV. 


The trial of Romme, Soubrani, and their colleagues—Project for saving Salicetti 
—Sentence and death of the prisoners—^Horrible scene. 

Ph^parations were making for the trial of the parties 
accused of the proceedings of Prairial. The officers were on the 
look out for Salicetti, and another representative. Salicetti was 
not beloved by his colleagues. He was certainly a man of talent, 
and full of ambition; but the projects he wished to realize were 
of a nature to bring down on their author severe retribution. 
Romme, a distinguished mathematician, was already aiTested, 
as was also Goujon, who, since the opening of the Convention, 
had rendered himself remarkable for his private virtues and 
republican sentiments j Soubrani, Duquesnoi, Duroi, and Bour- 
botte, were also in custody. Each of these individuals were 
distinguished, as well by their personal character as by their 
Btatesmari-like qualities. What reflections were awakened at 
seeing such men seated on the criminal bench ! 

My mother received a letter from my father, who, having heard 
of the danger of Salicetti, desired her to do w'hatever she could 
to render him assistance. This letter was delivered to her by 
M. Emilhaud, of Boideaux, a gentleman who appeared to pos¬ 
sess the full 6onfidence of my father. 

One day, when M. Emilhaud called upon my mother, he 
brought with him a Spanish general, named Miranda. While 
these gentlemen were in the drawing-room, conversing with my 
mother, I had occasion to pass through the antechamber; but 
no sooner had I entered, than I started suddeidy. I thought I 
saw Salicetti standing before me. Never was resemblance more 
striking, except that the individual whom I for a moment mis¬ 
took for Salicetti, was not qjiite so tall as he. The man was a 
Spaniard, in the service of General Miranda. 

By chance I mentioned this resemblance, without thinking it 
a matter of any importance. However, it happened to suggest 
a lucky idea to my mother. “We are saved !” she exclaimed. 
** It will be hard, indeed, if we cannot find in all Paris a man 
five feet six inches (French) high, with a face like General 
Miranda's servant.” My brother, Salicetti, and Madame Gr^tiy 


out for a valet/’ said my mother^* ^'and when 1 find one who 
will side me, I will take him to the section to get a passport; 
Having got possession of the passport, 1 can easily find a pre¬ 
tence to quarrel wiik itey valet, and if I turn him ofi* with a 
month’s wages, he will no doubt be very well satisfied.” My 
mother clapped her little hands at the thought of this stratagem. 
She was quite overjoyed; but, alas ! a scene speedily ensued, 
which changed all her happiness to grief and horror. 

Meanwhile the trial of the prisoners came on. They had 
been brought to Paris, and the special court-martial appointed 
to try them, held its sittings in tlie Rue Neuve-des-Petits 
Champs. Salicetti was the only one who had escaped the 
grasp ofjustice; and, urged by his anxiety, my brother was con¬ 
stantly on the road from our hotel to the Rue Neuve-des-Petits 
Champs, during the short time that was expended in delibersfting 
on the fate of the unfortunate men. One day he returned home 
dreadfully agitated. He had witnessed an awful scene. Romme, 
Soubrani, Duroi, Duquesnoi, Goujon, and Bourbotte, were con¬ 
demned. During their trial they had exhibited the most admi¬ 
rable fortitude, feeling, and patriotism. The conduct of Romme, 
in particular, is said to have been sublime. 

When sentence was pronounced on them, they surveyed each 
other calmly and serenely; and on descending the grand 
staircase, which was lined with spectators, Romme looked about 
as if seeking somebody. Probably the person who had pro¬ 
mised to be there had not the courage to attend. “ No matter,” 
said he, ^‘with a firm hand this will do. Vive la LiberteT 
Then drawing from his pocket a very large penknife, or perhaps 
it might more properly be called a small poniard, he plunged 
it into his heart, and, drawing it out again, gaVe it to Goujon, 
who, ill like manner, passed it to Duquesnoi. J^ll three fell 
dead instantly without uttering a groan. The weapon of deli¬ 
verance, transmitted to Soubrani by the trembling" hands of 
Duquesnoi, found its way to the noble hearts of the rest; but 
they were not so fortunate as their three friends. Grievously 
w'ounded, but yet alive, they fell at the foot of the scaffold, 
which the executioners made them ascend, bleeding and muti¬ 
lated as they w-ere. Such barbarity wpuld scarcely have been 
committed by savages. 

My brother stood so near Romme, to whom he wished to 
address a few words of friendship and consolation, that the 
blood of the unfortunate man dropped upon him. My brother's 
coat was stained with the scarcely cold blood of a man, who, 
only a few days before, was seated in the very chamber, perhaps 
in the very chair, in which Albert was then sitting. The appear¬ 
ance of Salicetti inspired nothing but honor; indeed, I could 
not bear to look on him, so much did I dread his aspect. 

« ...A V V 


him repeat, over and over again, the dreadful details of the 
tragedy be had just witnessed. 

Bonaparte had gone to Saint-Maur to spend a few days. He 
was in the haHtfef 'going there occasiorim% though' I do not 
know to whom. I have since put the question to Junot, who 
declared he knew nothing of the matter, and added that Bona¬ 
parte was very reserved on some subjects. When informed of 
the homblecatastrophe detailed above, hetfxprcssed the genuine 
emotions of his heart; and in spite of all that Madame Bour- 
rienne says,* 1 maintain that at this period he was a very feeling 
man. Bonaparte' had in general a had delivery; I mean to 
say, he was not eloquent in his manner of expressing himself. 
His concise style tooK from his language that air of courtesy, or, 
at least, of elegance, which is indispensable to the most ordi¬ 
nary conversation; The fact is, he was only eloquent at 
moments when his heart expanded: then it was, as the fairy 
legends say, that pearls and rubies dropped from bis mouth. 

The present was one of those occasions; and the unfortunate 
men who had just suflered, found in Bonaparte an admirable 
panegyrist. Far different was his language tow^ards Salicetti, 
Frdron, and all those who, he said, wanted to renew the reign 
of terror. The mention of tliese ngmes led him to speak of him¬ 
self, J%nd of his blighted hopes, and his misfortunes. “Yeti 
am only twenty-six years old,” exclaimed he, striking his fore¬ 
head, “ only twenty-six.” He then regarded my mother with a 
look £0 melancholy, that she said, after he w-as gone, “ When I 
think on that young man’s unhappiness, I almost reproach my¬ 
self for what i have done for his enemy.” 


CHAPTER' XV„ 

Saliceui’i proxy—We process our passports—Oar departure ftw Bordeaux— 

. The first post—Generous letter fi-orn Bonaparte—Salicetti s i.ngratUude—Our 
arrival at Bordeaux—Difficfiliy of obtaining a vessel for Salicetti—We proceed 
to Cette—SaliteUi sails fisr Genoa—Our arrival at Montpellier. .. 

>' 9 

We had above thirty applicants for the valet’s situation, but 
none of them would do. When any one presented himself who 
did not possess the r^uisite personal qualifications, my mother 
immediately sent him about his business. What trampHug 
thete waa up and doWn the staircasft of the hotel de la TOu- 
^ 'last aii overgrown boy, named Gabriel Tachard, 
made bis jm^arance.^ He bore, it is true, no resemblance to 



Salicetti, yet we thought pass very well for his proxy 

at the section. He was a stupid tWIqw, who would pot certainly 
hare remained ip my mother’^ service a w'eek, but he possessed 
the conjoined rec^i^ndations of being cx^ly five feet six, 
with black eyes and hair, a straight nose, ,ro^nd chin, and a 
sallow complexion, and slightly marked with the smallpox. 
The next quality to be combined with all these was the right 
age, or at least the sc4nblaiiceof it; for Salicetti was, I believe, 
at that period thirty. However, we went to the section, my 
mother, myself, Mariette, Gabriel Tacimrd, and Madame Grctry, 
who was to answer for her lodger. % 

We were supplied with passports, and all returned pleased, 
my mother and myself at the prospect of leaving Paris, Gabriel 
at having, as he ihoughi, obtained a good place, and Madame 
Gretry at getting rid of her lodgers; for, spite of its nams^ her 
hotel had been one uninteiruptcd scene of tumult ever since 
Salicetti had, by dint of gold, obtained permission to make it 
his hiding-place. 

For the last eight days my mother had given out to her 
friends that my fatlier expected her at Bordeaux. She now* 
received another letter, enjoining her instant departure^ In con¬ 
sequence, she determined to set off m two day**. “ You do well 
to go,” said Bonaparte, taking her hand, and looking at sig¬ 
nificantly ; and yet you wcie wise in not going sooner.” 

Why so “ Oh, I cannot tell you now; but you shall know 

before your return to Paris.”-~“ But I cannot wait; you know 
that we women are curious.”—Well, you shall know the 
reason. At what time do you get out?”—do not exactly 
know; but I suppose about eleven or twelve to-night, in order 
to avoid the heat. It is best in hot weather to travel by night, 
and sleep by day.”—“Exactly so: an excellent thought that. 
Well,” continued he, “you sliail know my little secret when 
you arrive at Lonjumeau.”—“ And why at Lonjumeau?”—“ It 
IS a whim of mine,” replied he.—“Well, be it so; but I must 
tfell you en passant, my dear Napoleon, that you are a 'sad 
gossip.” 

While this conversation was going op our dinner hou^ arHved, 
and Napoleon stayed and dined with us. During dinner he said 
to my mother, “ I wish you would take me with you on this 
journey. I will go and sec my mother while you are settlii^ 
your business at Bordeaux ami Toulouse; I will then rejoin you 
mid M. PermoD, and we will all return together to Paris. 1 am 
qmte idle here, thanks to that villain who has ruined me. 1 am 
now ready to be any thing—a Chinese, a Turk, or a Hottentot. 
Indeed, if yon do not take me with you, I shall go to Turkey or 
^ Chiaa. .Hiere the British power be most ^effectively 
by a commercial treaty with tjie Turk? or Chinese.” He 
then peje:an.to talk on politics with|>!iy brother, and in ItM than 


thdpsm, and the grand calao was su|iai»eded by a minister of 
jasti«|r. 

At the day of our departnre arrivai^t.* Several of oUr 

ineods c||Q^ to take leave of us, and, nnifiTTg n||nlni, l^niihpnitf 
He steppedLe|> to my mother, and taking her ^l l e itend) iasd, 
in a low tone^ ^ When you return, think of We may 

perhaps neveragain. Ere lot^, my lead me 

&r from France / but, wheresoever i go, I shall evir be your 
faithful friend/’ My mother answered him that he might, at all 
^imes, reckon on her friendship. “ You know, my dear Bona¬ 
parte,” she added, “ that I look upon you in the light of my 
Albert’s brother.” Our friends departed ; post-horses were pro¬ 
cured, and Madame Gr^try, though already munificently re- 
vrarded, was promised besides a considerable compliment when 
Salicetti should have embarked. As to the valet, my mother 
dismissed him with a month’s wages in advance, to his infinite 
aatisfaction. Salicetti then assumed the name of Gabriel Ta- 
chard, under which he was to trayel into the south of France. 

We set out. Salicetti seated himself on the box of my 
mother’s travelling berline, and we got out of Paris without any 
other delay than that occasioned by the examination at the 
barrier. The ppstiUon, on the promise of something to drink, 
brought us with the speed of lightning to the Croix de Borny. 
.^6 we were about to start again, the first postilion from the 
Paris post came to the door of the coach and asked for citoyenne 
Pennon. My mother asked him what he wanted ? “ I have a 
letter for you,” said he.—“ You surely are mistaken,” said my 
mother; ‘‘ it cannot be for me.”—“ No,” rejoined the man ; “I 
do not mistake, if you are citoyenne Permon,” At that instant 
the recollection of the words of Bonaparte flashed across my 
mother’s memory. She took the letter, and oflered the bearer 
an assignat of five francs; but he refused to accept it, saying, 
that he had been already paid by the young man. At the season 
of the year at which we were travelling the nights were short; 
my mother’s curiosity was not, therefore, kept long in suspense; 
dayBght soon enabled her to peruse the letteJr. The handwriting 
neither of us knew. 1 have since, however, learned that it was 


Junot’s. This very singular epistle places the character of Na¬ 
poleon in a light from which his enemies have often sought to 
exclude it. It was couched in the following words: 


** I’fifcver like to bethought a dupe, 1 should seem to be one 
in your eyes, if I did not tell you that I knew of Ssdketti’e place 
of concealment more than tw^ty days ago. You may recofleet, 
Madame Pennon, what 1 said to you on the first of Pnavial. 
1 was almost xnora% certain of the fact; now 1 knew it 
positively. ' ^ 

sae then, Sdlioetti, that 1 m^ht have returned ^ fll 


tetf$ bni ym injured ise^ wbaa 1 liad<notodleiided yoxu Which 
of UB stancU in the preferable |>oint of Tiew at this malneat? I 
hare taken aiy revenge^ bat 1 did not* SkrhapB you 
iiiiji 1lietii|rtl liiinnfiii luitiiii was your That con- 

«dewtiqa^jWp0fcBB, was powerful. But alone^*)^'1ilmmed, and 
an outlai^^ .Wiwyhfe wonld have been sacred^’me. Go, seek 
in peaca attwjilum where you may learn to^^l^ish better sen- 
tuzMatd'*^ your country. On your name my mouth is closed. 
Repeat, and appredate my motives. 

** M^ame Pennon, my best wishes are with you and your 
child. You are feeble and defenceless beings. May Providence, 
and a hnend*s prayers protect you! Be cautious, and do not 
stay in the large to^s tnrough which you may have to pass, 

* » Adieu.’* 


The letter bad no signature. My mother, after having read it, 
remained for some time absorbed in proii:mnd reflexion. She 
then handed it to me, desiriog me in Greek to read it to myself. 
1 was thunderstruck. The^ look which accompanied the few 
words my mother said to me in Greek, sufficiently ihdicated on 
whom her suspcion lay; and, 1 confess, I could not help shaiv 
ing it. I looked at Mariette, who rode iir the carriage with us. 
She was pale, and her eyes were red with weeping. I had ob¬ 
served that she had b^n singularly low-spirited, and sighed 
frequently during the whole of the journey. I was convinced 
my conjecture wat right 

We stopped to breakfast. 1 think it was at Etampes; and 
my mother showed Salicetti the letter. He read it over and over, 
at least ten times. At length he exclaimed, I am lost! I am 
lost! Fool that I was, to trust to a woman’s prudence! ”— 
“ Salicetti,” said my mother, suppressing her irritation ; “you, 
yourself, have been the only imprudent person in thisanair; 
and your «injust reproach is a compliment to us ; 1 mean to my 
daughter and me; for you must rely very confidently <m our 
generosity, when you can venture to reward us thus foC'Sifll that 
we have done for you.” Before my mother had ended her repljj 
Salicetti already repented of his foolish exclamation. He very 
humbly asked our pardem. He then sE|,)d he bad heard us express 
some suspicion of Mariptte. Never mind, never mind,'* said 
my mother, “ you ought rather to admire the noble conduct of 
Bonaparte, it is ^ost generous ! ”—“ Generous I” jpepeated 
Salicetti, with a contemptuous smile. What would you have 
had him do ? Would you have wished him to betray me ? ” My 
looked at him steadflistly, and then said; “ 1 do not 
know what 1 would have him do; but this 1 know, that I should 
wii^ to see you gr^efol.^ 

i may here mention, that Mariette was really the guilty party. 
BonapaiteV servant was her lover ; hie master profited by this 


¥ 

girl to betray a secret which might have compromised the safety 
of the whole house. As to my tnotheri her »te was certain. 

When we had passed through Tours, Salioetli travelled inside 
the beeline. As we drove along, we heard noting but impre- 
catimts agffil»t the Convention, and all those who had wislied 
to bring back the reign of terror. Ihe people were J» a state of 

f reiit excitement. “ Heavens ! said my mother, if you were 
nown here, what would become of us! *' We had good reason 
for alprm in several mrts of our journey ; but, at length, we 
arrived in safety at Bordeaux. There, to our great surprise, 
instead of finding my father, we found only a letter from him, in 
which he inforiired us that he was obliged to depart for the 
country; but that his friend M. Emilhaud would attend my 
mother; and he gave her his address, 4hat she might send for 
him dn her anival. 

In a quarter of an hour afterwards, M. Emilhaud was with 
us. Wc learned from him that my father liad made unavailing 
inquiries for a vessel that would convey a passenger to Italy, 
Hone would stait for tlie space of a fortnight. Ships were going 
to the United States, to^ St. Domingo, and to England; but 
Balicetti neither could nor would go any where, except to 
Genoa or Venice. My mother was in despair. Next day, 
how'ever, Laudois, my fether*s valel de ckambre, came to us. 
‘He informed us that my father had ascertained, that at Nar- 
bonne or at Cette, a vessel would sail for Genoa, and several for 
Venice. lie had, in consequence, made an arrangement with 
the master of a yacht, to convey us up the Garonne as far as 
Toulouse, and fiom thence, by the canal to Carcassonne. The 
carriage could be taken on board the yacht; and from Carcas- 
sonne'^e should only have to travel a few leagues to reach 
Cette or Narbonne. My father thought this mode of travelling 
much safer for us than by land, on account of the rigid orders 
that had‘every where been issued. Salicetti was quite of my 
father’s opinion; and with the assistance of Laudois, we were 
«oon on hoard the yaclit, and saling up the Garonne. 

soon arrived at Carcassonne, and from thence reached 
Narbonne; but here wc^found no vessel goifig to Italy. We 
proceeded to Cette; and there wc learned that two vessels were 
about to sail, Ihe one in two days, for Trieste, and the other, 
that same evening, for Gepoa. The captain of the latter vessel, 
which, singularly enough, was named the Coimntion, informed 
us, that he should be under weigh at nine o’clock; and, as the 
wind was fair, he shouhl not be long in reaching bis destination- 
^licetti was inclined to wait for the vessel bound for Trie^, 
but my motto would hear of no further delay. She observed, 
that the wind^ight nof be fair for Trieste on^he day appwnted, 
and Aat it wp,best to take advanta^ of the favourahie breeze 
that was blorvi^ that fveoing. 



Landmi and the servanU q£ the inn conveyed baggage of the 
fugitive on board |;he vessel. Salicetti stepped up t^^jcnpther, 
and, taking lij^h her hands in htS; said1 ihouldhave too 
mooh to sa^ madame Permon, were Z to attempt to express 
my gratita® by words. As to Bonapart«fe,te^ him I thank 
him, Hn^rerto, I did not believe him capalw of generosity; 1 
am no# bound to acknowledge my mistake, I thank him,” 
He jumped into a little boat with the captain of the Convention, 
and was soon on board the vessel which was to convey him, to 
the shore where he hoped to find refuge rather than hospitality* 
We slept that night at the inn at Cette; and next morning, 
after breakfast^ we set out for Montpellier. On our arnvai 
there, I discovered that death, emigration, and civil discord, 
had committed melan^oly ravages in that city. « 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Couder’s ihvitatioQ to my father—-Salicelti’s to my mother—Madame St, 

Ange—Her present to Bonaparte—Trading specaiation—Bonaparte and 
Bartolomeo Peraldi, 

I RAVE several times mentioned that my poor fhthcr's health 
had suffered from the miseries of the Revolution. IZis feelings 
and his interests were alike wounded. The \exaiionB he had 
suffered brought on a serious illness, which was augme|^ed by 
the state of seclusion in which he chose to live.- My mother 
was accustomed to mingle with the world# and her quick per¬ 
ception soon enabled her to discover that my fathers situation 
was not \irithout danger. 

Couder, the procureur of the commune, whom I have already 
mentioned as a worthy honest man, warned my mother of the 
disagreeable reports which were in circulation at Toulouse 
respecting my father. " It is said,” dbserved Couder, “that he 
is ill of the aristocratic fever; I denied the truth of the report, 
and contended that citizen Permon was a stanch republican, 
I know very well,” replied he, smiling significaDtly, “that that 
is not quite true ; but there is no harm in a little falsehood 
sometimes.* However, if you will take my advice you will force 
citizen Permon a little more into society. If ne Would do 
me the honour to accept a place in my box at the theatre. 
If....” Here Couder was a little embarrassed, “ Generoua 
man!” cried my'ftiother, as she shook the honest shoemaker’s 
rough hand, “generous —^yes, we will come to your be*; 

I am sure Permon and fbel honoured by your kind 

oflfer.” V 


7 ,Biud sjje my falther^ as.^ao^ as ^ ivocureur 
im know what.doiukr bas J^eea asyisg?" 

»AQd she rdated the conversation vhioh had taken^plaoe, without 
ibfgettin^ the proposition about the box. My ia^er tuvo^ 
fed and made so xeply. Bat when my mother pressed him ibir 
An answer, he shrugged his shoulders and, with a hittsr smile, 
said,, “What a question! What would you have me do? 
.Citizen Couder (and he laid a great emphasis on the w€^ 
i^tizen) summons citizen Permon to the bar of bis box. Wh 
jaxmt of course go; that is better than to be dragged to a dun¬ 
geon by gendarmes; I have only that alternative^ .1 -believe 
thk is a second Thirion. Oh Marie, Marie, you might have 
,8Pared me this insult !*’ My mother burst into tears. “ Caiarles/' 
sue exclaimed, “you view this mafler fn a wrong light; you 
.misconstrue the intentions of your friends. Do you believe that 
I would have listened to an invitation which bore the least 
appearance of insult to you?”—“Doubtless ; my dear Marie, 
exclaimed my father, impatiently interrupting her, “ let this man 
make your shoes, but speak to me no more about his box. I 
am tired of this,’* said he, throwing himself upon his couch. 
There the conversation ended; and it may be supposed that my 
fether did not go to the iheatre. 

Couder was told that my father was ill, and he received the 
excuse without appearing hurt. Had he listened to the dictates 
of vrounded pride, he might have done us a great deal of harm, 
Salicetti often wrote to my mother. Shortly after the scene 
, I have just described she received a letter from him, 'whioh 
showed that he had heard my father was hostile to the govern¬ 
ment. “ Be on your guard, dear Signora Panoria,*’ he said, “ I 
liear that plots are being secretly jind silently organized. They 
say the Royalists are about to rise. Certainly, I am far from 
suspecting citizen Permon of engaging in agy conspiracy, for / 
have pledged 7n^ word for him. But others, dear citizen, will 
suspect that his wish to remain secluded arises fi’om the desire 
to conceal some culpable design from scrutinizing eyes. Pfe- 
vail on him to mix a little more with society; y©tt..alway3 had 
an attractive bouse. Why should not your arawing-room at 
^.^ulouse be as it was in Paris V 

My mother showed this letter to my father, who at length 
«aw the danger of exciting towards us the attention of suspicious 
authority. MYrnolhetitnew already almost every body in Tou¬ 
louse, and our nome was speedily one of the g^est in the town. 
By a singular chance,, my mother found in Toulouse onerf 
hOT* cousins/^ from Corsica, whom I used to call my au^. 
Jtfadeinoiseile Stephanopoli had mai*risd M, de St. ^Ange, a dls- 
'liinguished mval officer^; who haVi^ qqitted^he servme at tkm 
^sresikhig oat cf Bia Eevolatio&i'puiohased at St Mxdiers de 
ILunez, near Gastelnan&s^^ ohatea^ fomer^ be- 


fl6f6B lov^iehiyTaa. Maikuae ^ Baint-Aa^ and npy TnoBrer 
ware ddig&ed ^ moetiagtin. MademoieeUe Ste^ad^oti irae, 
J&jke «ay the toend of Lsetitia Bonaparte. **Well, 

P<as^fl,'’ «ud ^e, xstoR day, " you see one <of ta^fcia lUniD- 
lino*a fiCHas^ims ino^ his way tn the world. That young toaii is 
likely to become a general of division. I confess that I i^uid 
not nave expected it, for Joseph was the one I thought would 

nose «p the family. And tlie Archdeacon-”“^'l)h 1 do 

amt motion ^e Archdeacon/’ esclatmed my mother, " I was 
tired of hearaig hk name before we left Corsica.’'— 

JigUa fwfo," refplted my aunt, who was as Kvely as a girl 
fifteen, “ thot^ the Archdeacon is no favourite of your’s, lie is 
nevertheless a pere^n ^ great importtmce in the Bonaparte 
family, I think with him that Joseph is the flower of fhe flock. 
He is so handsome and so well bred. Napoleon is downriglit 
ugly, mia; as stupid as a mule, ana very ill-behaved— 

though he is your protege, figlia mia /”—Ah, cousin,’’ repMed 
my mother, I see, he has done something to offend yoii, and, 
like a true Corsican, you will not forgive him.” My aunt 
laughed. The fact was, Bonaparte had offended her only a few 
months previously, I will relate how. . 

At that period almost every one endeavoured to increase ^ 
little foitunc tliey might have saved from the wreck. Few were 
«ach fools as to be too proud to do this. My aunt found that 
she might earn some money by tran.smitting to the ports of 
Provence, goods for the Corsican market, and bartering them 
for others. Some time after the siege of Toulon, she sent to 
Marseilles cloth and linen to be shipped for Calvi. Her agent, 
however, wrote to acquaint her that the English maintained the 
blockade with such vigilance/ that be was unable to effect the 
transmission of tlie goods. “Take my advice,” added be; 

and dispose of your goods either at Toulon, at Antibes^ or at 
Nice. There are troops at those places, two-thirds of whom, to 
my knowledge, bave not shirts to their backs. Your cloth is 
;good in qucdity and reasonable in price;’*' therefore it will sell 
well. You know General Bonapai^; write to him, and you 
will, I make no doubt, realize fifty per cent, profit.” 

My aunt saw that the project would answ'cr; she therefore 
addressed a Utter to Bonaparte, which she took care to write in 
Italian, sprinkled here and there with a few Corsican words, 
with the view of reminding him of his country and bis friends. 
This done, she sent the packet, under the care of an old 
domestic of her father, who had settled in the environs of Mar¬ 
shes. 

This man a Corsican, named Bmtolomeo Peraldi* ^ He 
knew all the Bonaparte famaly, and, of course, Napoleon an^g 
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^ Tbe Generftrfi eptaulettes did not intimidate Peraldi^ 
add faavine delivered to him the letter Iroia the Signora Catalina^ 
Ve aeated himself without ztif ceremony. Though it whs early 
in the morning, and in the midst of winter, Bonaparte was up 
and dressed, booted, spurred, and ready equipped to mount his 
horse. ‘ 

Bartolomeo, who surveyed the General with a scrutinizing 
eye, remarked that Bonaparte’s countenance underwent a sen- 
smle change whilst he read Madame St. Ange’s letter. First 
an ironical smile ldfig(:6d over his features, then his forehead 
lowered into a frowl^ and surveying Bartolomeo, he said, 
“What is all this nonsense?” These words were spoken in 
French, and in so h^ a tone, that it seemed he wished them 
to^ be beard by two“^Sfficers who were in the next apartment. 
Bartolomeo perceived Bonaparte’s design, and felt a little nettled. 
** Signor Napoleone/’ he replied in Italian, though he could 
speak French veiy well, “ non capisco niente a tutto; voi sapete, 
cic in Corsica noi altri poveri dtavoli non pariiamo che il nostro 
paiCpis, come lo chiamano yuh Fatemi dunque il favore di par~ 
lare lanosfrtt dara iingU&F^ 

BonapartS surveyed the npn with a look of surprise. “ I left 
Gbrsica too young to be able to express myself easily in Italian/’ 
said Napoleon, turning on his heel ; “ besides, I see no necessity 
to speak your patois, as you rightly term it, for Signora Catalina 
tells ma in her letter, that you have been living for fifteen years 
on the coast of Provence.”—“ Si, Signor,” replied Bartolomeo. 
■^“ Surely, then, you can speak French/’ said Bonaparte, with 
impatience. ** What do you mean by this insolence, fellow ?” 

Peraldi was now a little confused, but speedily resuming his 
confidence, and putting on his red and blue bonnet, which he 
had taken off on his entmnce, he addressed Bonaparte in the 
following words : “ Non ^ bisogno di tanto far la quadra, Signov 
Ndpohoncino: M penso bene che mi volete dar la burla di 
chiamarmi cos). Ma basti! che risposta dard alia Signora 
KalliV*-^ Bonaparte darted at him an inquiring glance.—" 
signor; la Signora Catalvrfa, la Signora Kalli, i medeFima cosa. 
In somma, Madama di Saint-Ange. Cos* ho da dire ?”J “ Know 
you the contents of this letter?” demanded the General, point¬ 
ing to my aunt’s epistle, which on the table at his side. 
Bartolomeo nodded# assent. " Then,” rejoined Bonaparte 
angrily, and in a very loud tone, “ you are more impudent than 
I thought you. Here,” continued he, addressing the officers in 

• ** Signor Napoleon, I do not understand you. You know that in Corsica, 
we polk devils speak only our patois, as you call it here. Po me tfaea the 
&TOur to speak to me in our dear native tongue.” 

tfr^re is no need for all this ifisting and calling me such names, M. Na- 
potto^ino^ Tell me what answer Fam to take to the Signora Kalli.” 

1 **Yegisir, the fiigooca Catalinaagd the Signora KsOli are bodt the tame. 


the next room,'' this fellow has brought me a pachet from ode 
of my countrvwomen, who wants me to get some tnimp^j 
cloth sold to the Republic. It is tme she allows me a comnus- 
eioD. Here, .p»y read the letter, citizensso saying, he took 
my aunt’s letter, to which there was attached a small bit of 
paper, with patterns of the cloth and linen, and their prices 
marked. “You see,” continued he, “that she offers me the 
piece marked No. 2, as a bribe, and if she seduce me, it will 
not be, as you perceive, by the splendour of the pre^nt.” The 
two young officers laughed immoderately when they looked on 
the pattern, which was coarse and brown, and scarcely fit for 
soldiers* shirts. I cannot conceive what 'my poor aunt was 
thinking of, when she offered such a present to Napoleon. 

Begone,** said he, angrily, to Bartolpjl^^; “ it is lucky for 
you that you are only the bearer of impudent fpessage. 
Begqpe, I say.*’ * 

** Me nh vadt^ me nh vado. Benedetto Bio! Che fuoco! 
B perchh ? perch^ la brava Madama di Saint Ange gU mandd 
qualche povere misure di tela per farsi una mezza doxzine di 
cemicci!* Eh I I have seen the day, and not long 
either,** continued he, all at once changing his language, and 
speaking in good French, “ I hav^ seen the day when the half 
of this piece of cloth would have been gladly accepted by 
mother, General Bonaparte, to make shifts for your sisters, 
though now they have the finest that ran be procured in Mar* 
seilles—and not much to the credit of one of them.” T^ese last 
words he muttered between his teeth, and then withdrew* 

Napolepn was afterwards sorry for having shown so much ill- 
humour in this foolish affair. 1 am sure be never pardoned 
Bartolomeo Peraldi for the lesson he gave him before two 
officers, who, as they did not belong to his corps, conceived 
they had no* reason to keep the secret. 

* I am going, I am going 1 Good God t what a piece of work; and all for 
what? Because good Madame de Saint-Ange has sent him a few ells of cloth, 
to make him half-a-doaea of shirts.’’ 



CHAPTER XVII. 


Tb« &ir of Beaucaire—Atrocities commiUed in the south—Mutilated women—* 
£^ort stay at Bordeaux—Decline of my ^ther*s health—Hetura to Paris—Our 
Imtel Bwa d« la Loi—Domiciliary visit—^Tlie envoy of the section and Boia* 
parte*—^y filthy's iHnese—Bonaparte's daily calls on my parents- Com¬ 
motions in Paris—^The Convention and the Scctic#s—llie 13th Veudf'miaire 
—Bonaparte at my mother^s on the 14tb, and their conversation—Death of 
my fttber. 

Tahascon and Beauceiire are, as every body knows, separated 
only by the Rhone, and the bouses of the two towns line either' 
bask ii tke river. On seeing those narrow streets, those houses 
with gothic gables, those windows with small sashes and' 
close the irregular pavement formed of large flints from 

tbo river>^i ftmey yourself in the middle ages; for there im 
notbiag skout Beaucaire that reminds you of the age in whidh 
vrt *ro living. 

The fair of Beaucaire is one of the most celebrated in Europe; 
it is on a par with those of Frankfort and Leipaig. Its originality 
is^e of the causes that draw thither so many customers. The 
merchant of Mossoul and Bagdad there sets up bis booth beside 
the mantt&eturer of London. The trader of Astracan repaiisr 
thither to deal with the weavev of Lyons ; and the p^arlflsher of 
the of Coromandel does business with the jeweller of 

Paris,^ through the medium of the garlic merchant of Marseilles. 
This may appear extraordinary at first ^ht, but it is never¬ 
theless a fact; and whoever has been to toe iair of Beaucaire 
will recollect the immense heaps of garlic.* The sum put into 
circulation for this commodity alone is estimated at upwards of 
six hundred thousand francs, or about twenty-four thousand 
pounds; at least, so 1 have been assured by the inhabitants of 
the town. 

Had^I not been formerly at the fair of Beaucaire, I could not 
say that I knew any thing about it, for this year was the first 
since the Revolution had overthrown all the customsof this kind; 
accordingly, signs of it were to be seen in the singular arrange¬ 
ment of the shops and goods. From the fear with which they 
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displayed studs and exhibited their pittcioas stones, you 
wouli^haTe iniagined that they dteaded a reaction, and were 
a^aid lent their merchandise should become the property of 
others without the fcnnmdity of a side. 

The south was actually in such a state as to excite ^at un¬ 
easiness in those who were merely travelling through it, and 
who could not hope for any aid from justice and the laws, since 
both were then absolutely powerless, m case they were attacked 
by one of those unruly parties which drenched the earth with 
blood by their quarrels and combats, and by aseasBinati<Mis» 
These parties assumed all colours; all watch-words were alike 
to them, and the most atrocious cruelty, the most refined horrors^ 
if I may be allowed the expression, presided over these acts^of 
cannibals, under pretext of avenging the province for the evils 
indicted by the days of terror. They fhneied that with blood 
they could wipe away blood : strange baptism ! ^ Women, aged 
men, and children, had been thrown from the tops of the towers 
of the castles of Tarascon. In a cavity formed by the rocks, a 
little below the town of Beaucaire, w-e saw the mutilated bodies 
of two women, whom the current had carried into that cavern. 
There they remained, and the wind, at times, wafted #6# the 
spot a stench that made one sick at heart. - 

We stopped at Beaucaire no longer than was neoesW)i||ytp see 
the singular assemblage which the fdir brought togh^ES!^. On 
this occasion, to my great regret, the tara^que was nofr *()araded 
about as usual: it was justly apprehended that, at a moraeait 
when popular effervescence had reached the highest pitch, this 
procession might be attended with fatal consequences. The 
precise origin of the tarasque is not known, and the manner itt 
which it is conducted throws no light upon this ceremony: stilf, 
like the beast of theGevaudan, it must have had for it»'primaiy 
cause the desfruction of some mischftevous and dangerous animal. 
The remembmnee of it is thus perpetuated at Beaucaire: S» fen- 
mense machine of wickerwork, covered with oil-cloth, and held 
together by large strong hoops, is shaped like a dragon, or 
some other fantastic beast ; this machine, from twenty to 
twenty-five feet long, is filled hy^a party of young men 
appointed by the town, when the ceremony of the tarasque is 
decided upon. It was an honour *to be admitted into this 
number. When they were in this strange sort of vehicle they 
set off, and, darting away at full speed, run about the town, uj>- 
setting every thing before them. Woe to the blind and the slow- 
motioned whom they encounter—they are surctobe thrown dowm 
I saw this exliibition a few years afterwards, and I must confess 
that I fancied ujyself among a people of maniacs. It is seldom 
that it is not productive of serious accidents. 

On leaving Beaucaire we returned to Bordeaux. The news 
whith my mother received from my father gave us so much un- 



of owe inendg, who earnestly begged ns to go to Marseilles, to 
Avignon, and to Arles. We returned by the same road we had 
conto, stopping only at Toulouse and Castlenaudary, whence we 
proceeded to my aunt Saint-Ange. We found her still a model 
for her sex; her virtue had so respectable a character that you 
were forced to admire it, and this feeling was experienced by all 
who approached her. My mother, as I have observed, was 
tenderly attached to her; but, as she herself said, laughingly, 
she could never come up to her, if she must, for that puipose, 
rise at four in the morning, and eat leg of goose more than four 
times a-year. " If your virtue could permit you to rise at nine, 
and not eat so much salt, I could accommodate myself to it well 
enough, cousin * if you will agree to that, I will come hither with 
Loulou, and we will be your best workpeople .”—** Aliro, altro, 
Jiglia replied my aunt, lifting my mother as she would 

have taken np a feather, Let us each go on in our own way ” 

Dear and respectable woman ! I saw her subsequently, when 
I dwelt in a palace. “ Are you happier now than when you 
went with your cousins to strip the mulberry-trees, on St, 
Michers hill?'' asked she, on seeing me come home at five 
oVlock, to dress in haste, having scarcely time to kiss my 
childrra, and get into, my carriage again, to perform wliat were 
called duties. I had a place at court. 

On leaving St. Michel de Lunez, we proceeded to Bordeaux. 
My father awaited us at the hotel Fumele, where he had pro¬ 
vided apartments for us. Prepared as we were by the accounts 
of Laudois and M. Emilhaud for the change in my father, we 
were shocked on seeing him. His paleness, his emaciation, his 
dim eyes, and his tremulous voice, every thing about him indi¬ 
cated a person struck by death. His character had retained that 
gloomy and melanchdly tinge which prevailed in it at Toulouse. 
The extreme solitude m which he had constantly persisted in 
living h^d proved fatal to him. 

Our meeting dispelled for a few hours that sullen reverie in 
which be was always plunged ; but he soon relapsed, and seemed 
to attach no importance to t^e fiight of^alicetti; but, after 
listening to our narrative of the manner in which we bad saved 
him, he smiled with most expressive bitterness, and said to my 
mother: ** You could do no less than offer him every thing: it 
was not fit that he should accept, still less ask for any thing." 
When he was informed of the conduct of Bonaparte, it made 
such an impression upon him, that be rose from his chair, and 
p^ed the room several times without uttering a word, hot with 
visible emotion. At length be returned to his seat, and taking 
my mother by the hand, ** My dear friend," said he, “ this con¬ 
duct is admirable.*' Tbk admission was a great deal for my 
father; fbr ! never knew a person more sparing of commendatima. 

I said the sitne thing to Salicetti," said my mother, “ and 

vi\i« rrovo tvlA ? t mTaiiI/I v/MI tllAn 


hftve had him deliver me up ?' said he to cont^ptu- 
ously.*' fiiy father shrugged his ehdulders. " 1 have altupei 
always seep,” he said, &at persous who regard noble ahd 
generous conduct in others as the simplest thing in the wmiU 
wmo themselves the most incapable of it. Such trials it •»;! 
difficult to explain, and still more to judge of. The man who 
has ho wrong to revenge cannot put himself in the place of 
another, who has been utterly ruin^ by one whose fate is in his 
hands. It is very easy to say, when quietly seated in one’s 
arm-chair, Vou think that generousy do you'! upon.my ivordJ 
cannot tkll why. JVoic I maintain that, had he acted othertme, 
he must have been a wretch. People talk thqj|^ aloof from 
passions and resentments, without considering th^ it is a ^eat> 
a very great virtue to forgive an injury.” 

My parents, having finished all their business, left Bordeaux 
at the beginning of September 1795, and directed their course 
towards Paris, with the intention of settling there agaip. We 
anived on the 4th of the same month and alighted at the hotel 
TAutruche, Rue de la Loi. My brother hastened to join us as 
soon as he knew of our arrival. He was deeply grieved on per¬ 
ceiving the state of my poor father, who was so fatigued with 
the journey as to be almost dying when we neached Pari&> M. 
Duchannois was then our physician. He was sent re¬ 

quired a consultation. Two days afterwards my poor father was 
very ill. A dangerous fever was superadded to his previous 
suderings. This was too much. 

Bonaparte, apprized by my brother, came immediately to see 
us. He appeared to be affected by the state of my fathei'j who, 
though in great pain, insisted on seeing him. He came ev^ 
day : and m the morning he sent or called himself, to inquiro^ 
how he had passed the night I cannot r^llect bis jpoaduct at 
that period Without sincere gratitude. He informed us that 
Paris was in such a state as must necessarily lead to a con^akm. 
The Convention, by incessantly repeating to the people' th^ it 
was their master, hadHaught them the answer which they now 
made it in their turn. The sections were, if not in open, at 
least almost avowed insurrection. The section Lepelletier, whereih 
we resided was the most turbulent, ahd in fact tbp. most to be 
dreaded; its orators did not scruple* to deliver the most in¬ 
cendiary speeches. They asserted that the power of the as¬ 
sembled people was above the laws. “ Matters are getting from 
bad to worce,” said Bonaparte; the counteipivolutlon will 
shortly break forth, and it will at the same tifiiie become the 
source of disasters.” * 2 . 


As I have saidj he came every day ; he dined with us and 
passed the evenir^ in the drawingrroom, talking in a low tone 
oesidd the easy chair of my mother, who, worn out with faff^e, 
dozed for a few moments to recruit her strength, for she never 



ifutker faerac very iU^aiy mother woe weepA^ anoL iargeeBi tti” 
jmh^op. It was tea o’clock. At that time it was im|> 068 ibie.to 
iMace any of the serrants ef the hotel to got out atter 'laaiev 
Bsaapaite said aotiung: He imic d<mm ataim. and. posted wmej 
to Puehannoa, whom he brought baxdc wito itosy in> spite toe 
oi^tmne. The weather was dreadfid; the rain ^ured ia 
txxcnnis, Bonaparte had not been able to meet with^a hackney* 
ceaoh to go to M. Daehann<Ha; he waa wet through. Yei^ 
indeed, at that period Bcomparte had a heart susceptihle of 
atteelknexitt 

Meanwhile we became more and alarmed' everyday by 
tbe'dangers which manifested themselves around us. Pads 
rsmg with the tumult of the hictions, which drew the sword, a^d 
each hoisted its standard. Against the Convention^ tlien the 
only i;^al authority, were arrayed the sections, which for some 
days past had decim^ war against it. Our section in particular 
was ia toll insurrection. Pans resembled a garrison town. The 
sections, had a hostile and even military attitude. At night we 
heard tbe sentries calling to and answering one another, as in e 
besieged town: the strictest search was made for arms and 
ammunition ; and the section was furnished with, lists of all the 
men capable of hearing arms. This measure even occasi<med a 
distressing scene of which our house was the theatre. 

€hi the 2nd of October, at two: in the afternoon, my 
lather was dozing a little. He had been much exhausted from 
the effects of an emetic, and we had taken the greatest precau¬ 
tions to prevent bis being disturbed by any noise. The doors 
were all at once thrown open, and three men, talking loudly; 
stamping with tlieir feet to make some one h^r, and having the 
manners of porters, entered the apartment, followed rather than 
conducted, by the master of tlie hotel, who was a worthy, excel¬ 
lent^ man. “ What a deal of ceremony 1’^ exdaimed one of these 
wretches with horrid oaths; “ and why canned we go into this 
room?”—Because there is a sick person in it,” said my 
mother, coming forward to meet him, and shutting the double 
door of my father’s bed^rocun, for it was necessary to spare htm 
any emotion of this kind. And who is this sick person 7*^ 
inquired the same man, w^th an inflexion of voice, which showed 
that he did not believe a word thntwas said. " My husband*?^ 
** Your husband. And why,” said he, turning over the Icaveildf 
a stddied book, which he carried with him, has not your 
huaband‘given to his name to the section ? He is intact inserted 
ia the list oi'airivals the hx^^, but we have not seen Inixt^^ 
What is ihe^iteaning of this conduct, at a moment wh^ the 
natk>adH its msfendera?:^—“ And pray who are you,”^ 
aeked say txkoihev;who^me^ thus to: aonoy my faitoly ? • Per 
you hekmg' t» ^:C^nv<xttioa ? 1. have pretmUy suficim^ 

autocriiy to talk to you as I do:: hut answer my^aeslaon, «iKjl 



gniig to cut IkiiB choil^^ivhBa th^ tto ^ 

hotel made her a sign which restrained her. “ My 
wawav ili^(m iik amvaly'* Kplieid ste, " tiiafchetook to hia bed ^ 
iMMMdiateiyv^ aos: dte craister &i the house can certify^** Thar 
kewr hotet confirmed my motherV assertion, aihdiny^ 

chrih'Words* The man* of the sectiou tbeh looked at 
boak- ^ Why i see^” saidbe, “ that he arrived on the Sddi oft 
FrucikiOT (Septemiwr Ifi) that la nineteen days ago. What s^ 
ilhbCBs is hi ? i shooki have had time to dse ^me to filer 
again three timra over j but that is nothing to the poioa,* whi^B 
is^ cttken Pemon? Imust see I have already t<ddt 

youi that he is tU^ (ntiaen/’—** it is no time to be iii, udien the? 
cDratry itself is iw danger. Come, open the door#****^^* You are* 
either a madman or a monster7^ exclaimed my mother pl^ir^ 
herself before ihe door of my fether's room. Wretch, sthnot 
a step fiutho^ or the consequences be upon your own head. 

At this ahasp aAdress, me sectionary man receded a few 
steps: my mother’s look must have frightened him at least as 
nuidi aa he had done her- While he hesitated, my mother to^ 
me in Greek to go immediately through the other room to my 
^her, and endeavour to couirferact the effect which tliis noise, 
must have made upon him. I found my father much disturbed 
at the tumult which he had heard; the very cries of die seniaies, 
afier dark, had already alarmed hnm The nurse, who had not 
dared to leave Mas, told me that for above a quarter of an hour 
he had been wanting to know what this noise was about. I told 
idm that it was a man belonging to the section, who had oonm 
to^set hkn down in the lists/w the national guard, but that <ai 
being informed of hia illness, he had desisted, I was induced 
to say so, because 1 heard no further altercation. My fathes 
looked steadfastly at me: “ Is that quite true?” he asked. 
Knowing that true account of this scene would be liable to 
cause a fatal orisis, I answered in the affirmative, and lay 
mother’s: maid, who heard the whole, came in and supported 
mfii My father did not bebeve it. I heard him utter the words, 
** Wretcl^s ! my poor country ! ” At length he asked for my 
mother. 1 went to fetch her, but in what a state did I find fier i 
For some yearS/ past my mother had been, subject to nervous 
parostycuas, of a. cmajEacter the more alarming, inasmuch as sha 
nerer lost hes coosciousness, but continued in a dreadfrdfy com- 
Tulsad stete for ono: or two hours.; At such time she disliked 
far Ikwho ai*y body abowt her. On reaching the drawing-room,, 
i found hre kll ia'^tcan^ and in one of the nmst vadent spasnm* 
f^ ppgal BotuqTazfo* was with heii endeavouring tfa so^he her : 
lie wmild not call any com, for frsic of alarming my fatimr. I 
Imste&ed .to firinga drau^it^ which my mother always, took M 
these fits, and which immediately calmed lier. I rubbed her 


my father, who began to be extremely nneasy because she did 
not come. 

General Bonaparte told me that on his arrival he found her 
OR the point of attacking the assistant of the section, to prevent 
his entering my father^s chamber: fortunately, tmre was a 
double door. 1 should be glad to spare your mother such 
scenes,^ said he, ** I have not much influence: nevertheless, 
when 1 leave you, I will go myself to the section; I will see the 
president, if possible, and settle the business at once. Paris is 
in a violent convulsion, especially since this morning. It is 
necessary to be very cautious in every thing one does, and in all 
one says. Your brother must not go out any more. Attend to 
this, Mademoiselle Lauretto, mr your pom* mamma is in a 
sad state.” 

This was a dreadful night for my father. The disease made 
rapid progress, increased as it was by all that he heard, and that 
we could not keep from his knowledge. The next morning the 
drums were beat in the section Lepelletier: it was impossible 
for us to deceive him in regard to that sound, ivith which he was 
but too well acquainted; and when M, Duchannois called to 
see him, he no longer concealed from us the danger of his situ- 
fltion. 

My poor father perceived it before M. Duchannois had 
uttered a word; no doubt he felt it too. Be this as it may, he 
desired to see M. Brunetitire, and M. Renaudot, his notary. 
They were sent for. The streets were already very unsafe, and 
those gentlemen were not to be found. M. Bruneti^re was not 
in Pans, and M. Renaudot was from home. The tumult be¬ 
came very great ftt dusk; the theatres were nevertheless open. 
Indeed, we are a nation of lunatics! 

a On the morning of the 12th, Bonaparte, who had called 
according to custom, appeared to be lost in tliought: he went 
out, came back, went out again, and again returned, when wc 
were at our dessert. I recoflect that he ate a bunch of grapes, 
and took a lai^e cup of coffee. “I breakfasted very late," said 

he, *'at-They talked politics there till I was quite 

tired of the subject. I will try to learn the news, and if I near 
any thing interesting I 'will come and tell you/' We did not 
see him again. The night was stormy, especially in our section. 
The whole Rue de la Loi was studded with bayonets. General 
d'Agaeau, who commanded the sections, had called to see some 
one in the next house ours, and one of the officers who were 
tpith him expressed the most hostile disposition. Barri¬ 
cades aftre Iktreedy set up in our street, but some officers of the 
Kafkmal Guavd oraered them to be removed. The National 
Guard was the princip^ force of "the sectiems. Its grenadiers 


* 1 beheve it ivss ftt Bourrienne't, but I am not sure. 



and iU chasseurs, shopkeepers, and a few private individuals 
beloDgiiw to the party, these were the elements opposed to the 
troops of the line commanded by expenenced generals, such os 
Brune, Berruyer, Montchoisy, Verdier, and lastly Bonaparte. 

On the morning of the 13th my father was very ill. It was 
impossible to expect M. Duchannois s our giatitude was the 
more ardent when we saw him arrive. He stayed nearly an 
hour with us: in anticipation of what might happen, be left 
directions as to what was to be done in case he sliould be out of 


the way when wanted; but he did not conceal from my brother 
and myself the eftect which the events in preparation were 
likely to have on our unfortunate father. “ A few days ago,’i 
said he, “ I began to have fresh hopes; but the atFair ot the day 
before yesterday, of which be was informed by his nurse (the 
silly creature had related it to him after my departure, for the 
purpose of diverting his mind), has brought on the fever again 
with redoubled violence. I dare not indulge the hope that he 
will be insensible to the commotion about to take place.’’ 

For some hours we flattered ourselves that matters would be 


adjusted between the Convention and the rebels; but, about 
half-past four, the firing of cannon began. Scarcely was t^ 
first discharge heard before it was answered from all quarters. 
The effect on my poor father was terrible and immediate. He 
gave a piercing shriek, called for assistance, and was seized 
with the most violent delirium. To no purpose did we ’admi¬ 
nister the draughts prescribed for him by M. Duchannois! 
the scenes of the Kevolution passed in review before him, and 
every discharge that he heaid was a blow as if it struck {rim 
personally. What a day! what an evening! what a night! 
Every pane of glass was broken in pieces. Towards evening 
the section fell back upon our quarter : the fighting was con¬ 
tinued almost under our windows; but when it had reached 


Saint-Rocb, and particularly the Thehtre de la Republique, 
we imagined that the house was tumbling about our ears. 

My father was in the agonies of death: he cried aloud, he 
wept Never, no, never, snaU I suffer what 1 did during* that 
terrible night! When we heard barricades forming in the Rue 
de la Loi, we gave ourselves up for k)st. Patroles passed to 
and fro in all directions: they belonged to all parties; for in 
truth on that disastrous day there were more than two. We 
were forced to tell my father all. Wffdiad at first thought of 
passing it off as a festival, as salutes of rejoicings As he was 
exceecungly debilitated by his long and painw ilfoess, we 
should perhaps have made him believe this, but for the indis¬ 
cretion of his nurse: in short, he knew all. 1 loved my father 
with extreme affection; I adored my mother. I saw one ex¬ 
piring from the effect of the thunders of the cannon, while the 
other, extended on ihe foot of his death-bed. seemed readv to 


day traaquillity was restored, we -wem tedd, an 
Zt was then that we could perceive the havoc which a. Cawhraft 
had made in the conditi 9 n of my &ithec. Was trasquitity foa- 
sibk there? Nothing could redeem the !lLfe destroyed. Sf. 
fiuchaunois came in the mormng. My father wished to speak 
to him alone. He then desired my mother to he sent in« sud¬ 
denly 1 heard a violent scream. 1 ran to my father's chamberc 
my mother was m one of her most dreadful nervous paroxysms. 
She motioned to me to call Josephine, her maid, to take her 
away. Her face, always so beautiful, was quite distorted. T31 
that day she had flattered herself: her hopes had just been 
jitterly destroyed. 

I can scarcely give any account of the 14th. My flither's 
fitate^ which houily grew worse, left me no other faculty than 
that of sttflering and trying to impart a little fortitude to my 
poor nKrilkr. Towards evening Bonaparte came for a moment; 
ne found me dissolved in tears. When he learned the cause, his 
cheerful and open countenance suddenly changed. “ 1 should 
like to see Madame Permon,” said he. I was "oing to fetch 
my mother, who entered at that moment; she knew no more 
4han 1, how important a part Bonaparte had played on that 
great day. “ Oh V* said my mother weepi^, ** they have killed 
him. Vou, Napoleon, can feel for my distress. Do you re¬ 
collect that, on the first of Piairial, when you came to sup with 
me, you told me that you had just prevented Barras from bom¬ 
barding Paris t Do you recollect it? For my part,” continued 
ahe, “ f have not forgotten it.” 

1 never knew what effect this address had on Bonaparte; 
many'persons have alleged that he always regretted that day. 
Be this as it may, he was exceedingly kind to my mother m 
these moments of auction, though himself in cireumatances that 
could not but outweigh all other interests: he was like a Ban, 
like a brother. 

My poor fatherttengaished for two more days. We lost him 
on the 17th of Vqndeiniaire,* To me he was more than a &ther: 
^ was a friend, such as frieufkhip very rarely furnishes, in¬ 
dulgent without weakneHs. My%rother was overwhelmed with 
grief. Ho too had lost a friend still young in my father. He 
^d beeu educated by him, and in fact owed him a large debt 
of gratitude for having been^so brought up. As fOT my mother, 
she was long inconsols^, in the reed signification of the word; 

had that affection w%>y father which causes one to mourn 
^cerely the loss of the person who has hem -the object of it. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Mr mother's bouse in the Chauss^ d'Antm~Oreat change in the skualio&iof 
Bonaparte—Ammumiion—Bread—Dreadful d^^rth—Charities^jKStdl^^ 
fionaparte—The dead child, and the mason's widow—CoinpkpIlKi between 
ibimer lasbions and those of the republic. . 

My brother, as soon as he was certain of our definitive return 
to Paris, had set about seeking a house, where we could all live 
together, and where we might be able to accommodate my sister 
when she should come to' Paris. All these plans were destined 
to be cruelly frustrated. As soon as our new habitation was 
ready, my mother hastened to leave the Hotel de I’Autruche, to 
escape the painful recollections which are inseparable from it 
residenice in a place where a distressing event has recently oc¬ 
curred. The house to which we removed was situated in Qie 
Chaussee d’Antin; it was the small hotel, or rather the sm^ 
house (every body knows that all the houses in this part of the 
dhaussee d'Antin were nothing more, anterior to the RevblutiQ^) 
of M. de Vamachan, formerly a farmer-general; it was cdmxno- 
dious, and its small appearance was a recommendation at a time 
when all wete striving to make as little show as possible, and 
ito conceal their wealth, 

We now learned with astonishment the godd/oHune which! had 
befallen Bonaparte. My mother, absorbed by h^-grii^^had not a 
thought to bestow bn any sifcularity^which thfe conduct of ;^e 
young General might present wen compared with his own words; 
she even saw him agam without havin|; the will to rejlrtsd Mm of 
it. For the res^ a great change had taken place in Bdha^rte, 
and thefchan^ m regard to attention to his person, was not the 
Jeast .rewik&le. (Jue of the thiims W which my mother had 
a particular ^halike was the sm^ or wet dirty hoots put to tfie 
hre to dry,; tohkthis smell was so disgusting, that she &e- 
-Queatly leRihe room, and did not return till the boots had been 
tnoroughly dried and removed from the fire; but this was foi- 
iOwed oy another, namely, the cr^king noise produced % the 
^ sole, to whidh 1 have also a great ant^a^hy. Kow, in rtiose 


hackn^-coach^ it may easily be conceived that^iose who had 
but sumcient to pay the price of a di^e|. did jiot take great 
delight in splashing others, but retained sttSDcient philosophy to 
Boil their shoes- or boots by walking. My mother admitted the 
justice of the remark, but she nevertheless held 4ier perfumed 
handkerchief to her no3% whenever Bonaparte placed hi^ little 
feet upon the fender. He at length perceived this, and being 
at that time exceedingly afraid of displeasing my mother, he 
would prevail upon our maid to brush his boots before he came 
in/ These details, which are nothir^ in themselves, and present 
no remarkable feature, become interesting when we recollect the 
man to whom they relate. 

After the 13th of ^ndoniiaire (4th October), soiled boots were 
out of thequestion. Bonaparte never went out but in a hand¬ 
some^ carriage, and he Ijved in a very respectable house, Rue des 
Capucines.* In short he had become an important, a necessary 
personage, and all without antecedent, without noise, as if by 
magic; lie came every day to see us, with the same kindness 
anu the same familiarity: sometimes, but very rarely, he brought 
along with him one of his aides-de camp, either Junot or 
Muiron ; at bther times> his uncle Fesch, a man of the mildest 
manners and most even temper. One of the persons who came 
veiy often with Bonaparte was named Chauvet. I do not re¬ 
collect precisely what he Avas, but this I know that Bonaparte 
Was very fond of him, and that he was a man of gentle disposi¬ 
tion and very ordinary conversation. 

: At this period, famine prevailed in Paris, in a greater degree 
than any where else: there was a real want of bread, and other 
kinds of provisions began no longer td^find their way to the city. 
This was the effect of a plan of insurrection. The distress was 
dreadful. The discredit of the assignats increased with the 
general misery. Labouring people ceased to work, and died in 
' their gaiTcts, or went and joined the bauds of robbers and va¬ 
gabonds, which began to collect in the provinces. In Paris 
itself we were nbt free from them. 

Bonaparte was at that time of great assistance to us. We 
had iShite bread for our own consumption ; but our servants had 
only that of the section, i^nd thisWfes unwholesome food; it was 
not stable. Bonaparte sent us daily some ammunition loaves, 
which we very often ate with great pleasure. I know not what 
Madame de Bourrienngjneans, when she talks of a circumstance 
■connected yritfe a loaf or this sort, which happened at her house; 
bttt thUl can 8^rm, because Bonaparte thought fit to associate 
H0; with himeefi' in t^e good which he did, that, at the period in 
he saved more ^an a.hundred families from perishing. 


r rtm of the di 
Capucioes. 



is oilltakeu. Hie house which was long the head- 
is by tltt side of the house which he mentions in the Rue 
Arortier lodg^ there while be commanded the 


He cftuse^ vopd ind bread to be distributed among them at 
their own hemes: this his situation enabled him to do. I have 
been charged by ll^ togiye these bounties to more than ten 
unfortunate familierwhicn were starving. Most of them lived 
in the Rue Saint Nicolas, very near our house. That street 
was then inhabited only by the most J^digcnt people: whoever 
has not ascended to their garrets can Mve no conception of rettl 
wretchedness. 

One day, when Bonaparte came to dine with my mothe^Jie 
was stopi^, on alighting from hia carriage, by a woman Wlfo 
held a dead infant in her mms. Tt was the youngest of her ^ 
children. Her husband, a slater by trade, had been accidental 
killed, three months before, while at wprk on the roof of the 
Tuileries. Nearly two months’ wages wire’ due to him. His 
widow could not obtain payment. She suckled, but grigf, and 
aflerwards want, had dried up her milk. Her poor little infant 
had just expired; it was not yet cold. She saw a man, 
whose dress w’as covered with gold, alight at our door almost 
every day, and came to ask him for bread, “ that her other 
children might not share the fate of the youngest,” she said ; 
“ and if nobody will give me any thing’^^.l must eycn take them 
all five and drown myself with them.” . 

This was not an unmeaning expression, for suicides were then 
daily occurrences; indeed, nothing was talked of but tra^ 
deaths. Be this as it may, Bonaparte that day came into 
mother’s with a look of .sadness, which he retained all dinn^ 
time* He had, for the moment, given a few assignats to the 
unhappy woman. After we had left the table, he be^ed my 
mother to cause somej^uiry to be made concerning heri 1 
undertook the office. All she said was true; and moreover thia 
poor mother was an honest and virtuous woman. Bopapar|e, 
in the first place, obtained payment of the arrears due to Ifor 
husband, and a little pension was afterwards granted to her^ 
Her name was Marianne Huv<j. She lived for a long hear 
our house. She had four girls, whom she brought up like u 
good mother. Two of them frequently came to <£> needlework; 
for U8 : they always expres^d the mo^t profound for 

the General, 9A they called mm* * If T have been so particolaf m 
this story, which is of little importance in itself, it is for the put^ 
pose of exhibiting this fact in opposition to that recorifted by 
Madkme Bourrienne, with reference to a dinner at her hous^ at 
which Bonaparte and his brother Loui«^’ere present. ^ 

I shall not draw the portrait of Bonaparte Jl||||m:p 1 

ahall describe hiip by and by, as 1 have seen that 

he was uot a mysterious,being fo any one; therefor^ ^ 

^ak of him apart from and from all f^mdice* 

]rar the rest, there we^ in two ^nite dlstin^ pei^ 

moB in him; and I ^Kad^oomprehend an^ 

adopt mr wav of thinki&fir oii^iyir.!3iomi }lBut to proceed. 



U was some time before we were quite settled*'^ 
was quiet enough when slie was in furnished iodgtngay end m 
mere bird of passage, as it were, in a town^j but wlieix a 
aianent establishment was in question^ she became all women 
tlie most didicult to please. She liad formed »plan for fumisih* 
ing her house, half Asiatic, half French, which was die most 
delightful ofinventions. She had already written to Leghorn for 
the carpets. Notwithstanding my yduth, my brother talked to 
me on a subject .which could no lunger be put offl This was our 
situation: it was frightful. The seals were removed; my 
fadier’s papers were examined ; nothing was found. My father 
had left absolutely nothing. “ Left nothing T' said I to my 
brother t " and the money carried to England ?” There is 
no. memorandum of it, no tmces whatever. My father, since he 
came tp Bordeaux, always paid for every thing; he had money 
for current expenses. On removing to Paris, he Aid not say a 
word to Bruneti^re. My mother, as you well know, never 
talked to him about money matters. As for me, if he said nothing 
about them in England, he was not more communicative here.’' 
My mother was my first thought. “ Good God ! Albert,” said 
I,.*^she will not survive it: this state of destitution will put an 
end to her life !” 

My brother and I then agreed to conceal from my mother, at 
least for some time, the dreadful state of our afiaiis. Wc had 
still something in the Great Book, and some ready money. My 
Ihother had also some of his own, given to him by my father, 
that he inight make the most of it. At that period, every body 
irtedv this method of making money. Bonaparte is attached 
to us,” said my brother; “ he will get me an appointment. All 
that I cam shall be for my mother ahd you; but, for the pre¬ 
sent^ let us conceal from her what has happened; she has no 
need of new afflictions.” * 

I have already said, that I had had no childhood: a new life 
of surprising occupations, very different from those which ought 
to have t^^enedjmy youth, now opened before me* It is im¬ 
possible io form an accurate notion of what through, 

finm ibb deat!) of lifty father to the day of my askiriage. Ail 
4^ildren hre fond of theifcy,mother, "UMio is there but feels 
affectmn for her who gave him life ? If any such exist, tliey are 
unnatural monsters! But there is a more tender, a more exalted 
sentioient, and it. was this tliat my brother and I felt for my 
mother. We adored hci^ in the literal signification of tlie word : 
we paid her all sorts of delicate attentions, which we took delight 
in devising... We wished to sfmre her etoy trouble, every un^- 
easiness rejoiced at her joy, wc sorrowed at her sorrow. 

up in €k)rsica, ignorant even of the existence of ther’ 
article orluxury which then belonged to the female toilet, my 
moftier ms in a sort of intoxication at the time of her coming to^ 


tJaat high-delight which is felt m bestaweng on the woman one 
loves, dl that can flatter her taste and indinatiems.; He enjoyed^ 
her surprises as much as she did herself, and studied to muitiply 
them* ^e lived, therefore^ in. a continual enchantment, es¬ 
pecially as my father spared her the trouble of superintending 
Uie household: it was he who managed every thing: as for her, 
he only wished she might amuse herself. On her iirrival in 
France, her ignorance of the language and customs ofihe coun¬ 
try rendered her unfit to undertake the duties of mistress of a 
house : indeed, she was disqualified for them by habit. 

When the political troubles broke out, and my father pro¬ 
posed to place his fortune beyond the reach of danger, he spoke 
to li.y mother, in confidence^ on the subject. My mother 
received the communication in like manner, without compre¬ 
hending any thing of the matter; only, at my father’s d^th she 
made sure that, after the payment of my sister’s dowry, we 
should have a decent fortune left; but as she bad brought no 
dowry herself, she did not expect any share in the division of^ 
the property. “ My children,” said she to us, “ I had notlring 
when yoi*- father married me; to him I owe every thing; of 
course, al^ is yours. Only,” added she, with her winning smile, 
holding out her arms to us, you will giye me a place by^your 
fireside.” 

It was no veiy easy matter to complete my mother’s establish¬ 
ment. She would not have thought herself fitly and properly 
lodged had she not possessed a number of accessories, unknown 
at the present day, notwithstanding the catalogue of gewgawa 
which people agree to call curiosities. Removed to France, at 
the conclusion of the reign of Louis XV., my mother had re¬ 
ceived a new existence amidst numberless luxuries, which had 
become for her wants of a second nature. Never had the Fneach- 
been more incentive than at that period : never had all sorts of 
gratifications of sense been so multiplied, in order to surround 
woman with their refined elegance. We fancy that we have 
made iraprovements in this way, and we ar% egr^ously mi&^ 
taken : a Udy who had an income of forty thousand livres, fifty 
years ago, lived better than one at the present day who expend^ 
two hundred thousand. All that slvfethen had about her cannot 
be enumerated: there was a profusionof cliarmingtriflee, the very 
uses of which are lost, and for which wi have no substitutes; 
The establishment of a lady of fashion ne^^ comprised fewer 
tlian two femmes'd&'chambre, and almost always a valet-de- 
chambre for in-door service. A bath was indispensable, for ami 
elegant woman did not pass two days withoi^^bathing; and> 
then there were perfumes in abundance: the finest cambrics,. 
the most costly laces for every season were on the toilet, or in 
the amber-scented baskets, in which; the articles requisite for 
the toilet of a wealthy female were in the first instance deposited; 
This folly extended to evei^ thing; The furmshii^ also con- 



^ Btituted a material item in the expenses of a woman. The 
apartments lyere expected to be very cool, very fragrant with 
flowers in summer, and very close anci warm in winter. As soon 
as the cold weather set in, Aubusson carpets, several inches 
thick, were laid down. A lady, on retiring at night to her bed¬ 
chamber, found it wanned by a large fire; long draperies fell 
i before the double windows; and the bed, surrounded by thick 
I and ample curtains, was an asylum where she might prolong 
! her night, without danger of having her slumbers broken by the 
• return of day. 

The same was the case in regard to articles of common use. 
The plate, porcelain, linen, were all convenient, and made for the 
use of people who were connoisseurs in them. The forms were 
lees pleasing to the eye, certainly, but what a diflerence! For 
the rest, the experience of every day serves to confirm my 
opinion: every thing belonging to the last centuiy is again 
coming into favour, and will, 1 hope, soon supersede all those 
Grecian and Roman fashions, which might be very suitable for 
people living under the beautiful sky of Messina and Rome, but 
do not harmonize with our gray atmosphere, and our cold north¬ 
east wind, which is pleased to blow for nine months in the year. 

,|t has been alleged that every thing has been simplified, that 
every article has been placed more within the reach of persons 
of all classes. That is true in one sense; that is to say, our 
gi’ocer shall have muaiin curtains and gilt rods to his windows, 
and bis wife shall have a silk cloak like ours, because that silk 
is become so slight and so cheap that every body can afford it; 
but it does not keep any one warm. All other kinds of stuff are 
in the same predicament. Don’t tell me, “ So much the better ! 
—a proof of eq[uality.” By no means. Equality is no more 
here than it is m England, than it is in America, than it is any 
Where, since it cannot exist. In consequence, you Will have bad 
taffeta, bad satin, bad velvet, and that is all. 

" But, see how comfortable ! ” say the people, who admire the 
last chair made by their cabinet-maker, as they do the last of 
the fourteen or fifteen constitutions which have been given to us 
during the last thirty years; and they fancy t|i6y have said every 
thing in that word, the meaning of which sometimes they do not 
, understand. Indeed, among all the articles to which that word 
" is applied, a very small'iiumber justify the application All that 
nbWadays deserves it is copied from the fashions of the times of 
Louis XV., for that period was the tnie reign of refined sensu¬ 
ality. Under Louis XVI; the Queen rode about on asses, and 
wore short muslin robes. Experience convinced her that a Queen 
ought not to ride upon an ass; consequently this was not a 
fashion to be followed, ^ The French peopb, in becoming 
fraternized, ceased to have clean hands; T know not why. 
They n0 ion^ liked gooi things. Soft, capacious, easy chaiA, 



refinements of the culinary art, which no other natioS in Europe 
but ourselves know any thing about, were good for nothing bujt 
to send us to prison ; and, because we lived In a fine hot^, 
situated at the bottom of a courtyard, in order to escape the 
odious noise and stench of the street, we had our throats cut. 
This method of treating good manners somevrhat disgusted 
people with them. For some time, therefore, they were aban¬ 
doned ; but ndW people do justice to bad taste, and those 
Grecian chairs which break your arms, and those sofas which 
smell of the stable, because they are stuffed witli hay, are con¬ 
signed to the lumber-room. 

It might be objected, Yoju have not lived in the time.of 
Louis XV.; why, then, do you think his reign so admirable ?'” 
—True: 1 have not even seen so much of Louis XVIth’s 
as to be worth mentioning; but, permit me to observe, that ray 
family, and my mother in particular, had preserved all the tra¬ 
ditions with religious accuracy. Faithful servants had saved 
from the wreck a great number of delightful things^ amidst 
which I was brought up. Wli^ my mother was settled in her 
new habitation, she took delight in arranging every object, and 
in furnishing her bed-room and drawing-room according to her 
own fancy. In vain did her upholsterer fecommend kerseym^e 
and muslin; she told him that she did not wish to look like the 
wife of a contractor to the republic, who n^ade up into furniture 
the had cloth which he had not been able lo dispose of. 

1 recollect that long after this time much was said in Paris of 
a house which Bertaud, I believe, had just fitted up. It w'as, we 
were told, the wonder of wonders. People w^ent to see it with¬ 
out being known to the oi^ncr of the house. My mother, who 
was annoyed by this uproar, one day told Admiral Magoo, one 
of our most intimate friends, that she was determined to go and 
see the house in question. The owner was his banker; the 
thing therefore was easy. We chose a day when the beautiful 
mistress was absent, and the admiral escorted us. 1 was lost in 
astonishment ; and 1 must confess that I admired both the taste 
and arrangeilient of all I saw; but my ipother had no mercy. 
She looked round (he apartment at these things which constib^te 
the charm of our dwellings, and which are strewed in profuse 
disorder oyer the furniture of the room. The value of these 
objects ought to make you forgive their presence, rtus a 
Chinese basket of ivory will contain female work. Scissors and 
thimbles will lie beside it. These must be of gold, surrounded 
with enamel, or fine pearls. ‘‘ Rich smelling-bottles, beautiful^ 
mccssairesf ought all to be here,'* said my mother, “ Of course 
this room is never inhabited.” 

,Wheu we had reached home, 1 was astonished, on finding 
myself in our own convenient habitation, I did not regi-et the 
fairy palace which 1 bad just seen. As for my mother, it was 


tUHTabie thing. “ It is a pretty nick-nack, and that is aH,'’ 'ike 
I #du1d reply. But when she was told what it bad cost, she was 
. ready to jump out of her easy chair. 

' ** I would fit up twenty houses like that,*'’ cried she, “ and you 

should see what a difference there would be. iJfiiat matters tt to 
luxury, ornauVent, and convenience, to all those things indis¬ 
pensable in the furnishing andiitiing-up of a habitation, that the 
furniture of a saloon, in which you never live, should be of rose^ 
•wood or mahogany ? Would it not be batter if the money which 
^ose arm-chairs have cost, had been employed in giving thema 
richer cover and a new shape, smce they must have one, and in 
reinderiug them more commodi<Hjft;mnd not likely to break one's 
WtmsV* 


CHAPTER XIX. 


My mother^s mourning—decline of her health—A box at the FeyJeau pre¬ 
scribed by the physician—Bonaparte accompanies my mother to the play— 
Singular overtures of Bonaparte to my mother—He proposes three-mamages 
between the two families—My mother refuses to marry Bonaparte—Ste- 
P^nopoli, a relative of my mother’s—Sharp altercation between my mother 
flQd Bonaparte—DeBnilive rupture—Marriage of Bonaparte—lie is appointed 
to the command of the army of Italy. 

* "Mvmother's mourning was deep: etiquette required absolute 
^httide, which preyed daily more apd more upon her naturally 
d^oate health. M. Duchahnois told her one day-that, in the 
;<ttrcumstances in which she was placed, decorum ‘might require 
her not to go into company, but that she ought to take some 
■ amusement. In consequence, he recommended her to hire a 
box at one of the theatres, and to go to it in the most profound 
ilicognito; she might listen to good music, surrounded by friends 
Slid their attentions, and her soul wrapt in a soft lethargy, 
would cause her to forget her griefs, for a-few hours at least. 
My mother accordingly took a box at the Feydeau, where she 
passed an hour or two eveiy evening. Bonaparte never missed 
coming thitlier. He was not fond of French music, and, to con¬ 
fess th^ruth, the notes of Madame Scio and Gaveaox-Bouche* 
were not calculated to give him a liking for it. 

About this time Bonaparte had a strange conference with my 
mother, so strange indeed, that even to this day I cannot sup¬ 
press a smile whenever I think of it. One day, Bonaparte told 
my mother tliat he had to piopose a marriage which should 


^ Ha -K^ -aa '«Arv--urw}A Anul iirne 'an aaIIotI 


oolte ike ^twroifomilies. ** It, i«,” add^ he, « between iPaalot^ 
aad dPermon. Fermon ha$ some fortune. (It was not thea 
known that we found nothing at my father-s death.) 
mter has nothing, but I am in a condition to obtain muok 
those. beiongin^TO me, and I can get a good place for herifaaa- 
band. This alliance would make me happy. You know whflt 
ft pretty girl my sister is. My mother is your friend. Come, 
lay yes, and the business shall be settled.^' My mother said 
neither yes nor no; she replied that my brother was his awa 
master, that she should not influence him either t^way or the 
other, and that all depended ots^his own will. ' ' 

Bonaparte confessed that f|^on was so remarkable a 
man, that tliough only twenty^fiVe, he had maturity andabiliuei 
which would qualify him for public employments. Thus ^ 
what General Bonaparte said was natural and suitable, it 
related to a match between a young female of sixteen, and a 
young man of twenty-five. This-young man was supposed to 
possess an income of ten thousand livres; he had an agreeable f 
person; painted like Vernet, whose pupil he was; played oa i 
the harp much better than Kruitipholtz, his master; spoke 
English, Italian, and modern Greek, as well as French; wrote 
verses like an angel ; transacted business with a facility and I 
intelligence which distinguished him among all those who were | 
connected with him in the army of the South. Such was the; 
man whom Bonaparte demanded for his sister, a beau^ful; 
creature it is true, and a good girl, but nothing more. To all 
that I have just said of my brother, might be added, 
was the best of sons, exemplary in his duties as a, 
society, as well as in those ot a friend, a brother, and a kinsman. 
J shall perhaps be charged with letting my heart run 
my pen, and* listening too much to its suggestions. No, J am 
not swayed by prejudice; what I say of M. Permon is nothing 
but the strictest and most scrupulous truth. There are still left,* 
many of his friends, of his relatives, to whom he was a great- 
benefactor: let them answer the appeal of such as have njjt 
known him, and who wish to learn whether my eulogy of him is 
true; .and let them do it without being restrained by that silly 
and ridiculous vanity, whicli frequently prevents people from 
acknowledging, “There is the man to whom ! owe 
•thing!’* ^ . 

Such then was my brother, when Bonaparte propo^ to my 
mother a match between him and Mademoiselle Pauline Bona- 
pade, called by her family and all her friajds, Pretty Pmf^tte, 
This proposal he followed up by the plan of a second alliance 
between me and Louis or Jerome. “Jerome is younger than 
iaurette,” said my mother, laughing. “ Indeed, my dear Na- 
;jKJleon, you are acting the higli-priest to-day; you are mair^ii^ 


air of embarrassment He admktedj'^hat wbeo u^.Hiat 
morning, a marriag<|rbreeze had blown upqprhim^; 4 ||L So^prova 
it, he added, kissing my mother's hand^'^hat he Hia nmde ^ 
Us mkU to ask her to commence the union oj^ the two families 
by a marriage between him and herself, as soon as a regard to 
decency would permit. 

My mother has frequently related to me this extraordinary 
scene, so that I am as well acquainted with it as if 1 had been 
iiie priui^ipal actress in it. She eyed Bonaparte for some seconds 
writh Eli' astonishment bordering upon stupefaction; and then 
burst into so hearty a laugh, that we heard her ia the next 
room, where there were three or four of us. Bonapatte was at 
much vexed at this manner of receiving a proposal ^hich 
api^Mred to him quite natural. My mother, who perched it, 
bastened to explain herself, and told him that it was she, on the 
con^ry, who in this affair played, at least in her own eyes, a 
peri^ly ridiculous part. “ My dear Napoleon,” said she, when 
'she had done laughing, " let us talk seriously. You fancy yon 
are acquainted with my age. The truth is, you know nothing 
about it. 1 shall not tell it you, because it is one of my little 
weaknesses. I shall merely say that I am old enough to be not 
only your mother, but Joseph’s too, '- Spare me this kind of 
joke; it distresses me, coming from you.” 

•Bonaparte assured her, over and over again, that he was 
eerieus; that the age of the woman whom he should marry was 
i indifferent to him, if, like herself, she did not appear to be past 
thirty; that he had maturely considered the proposal-which he 
had just made to her; and he added these very remarkable 
words, “ I am determined to marry. They w’ant to give me a 
•Ivoman who is charming, good-tempered, agreeable, and who 
belongs to the Faubourg St. Germain. My Paris, friends ai'e in 
favour of this match. My old friends'dissuade me from it. For 
my own part, 1 wish to marry, and what 1 oropose to you suits 
me in many respects. Think about it.” iViy mother broke off 
the conversation, telling him, laughingly, that for her own part 
she had no occasion to think any further; but, as to what con¬ 
cerned my brother, she would speak to him about it, and com¬ 
municate his answer on the Tuesday .^lowing—it was then 
Saturday. She gave him her hand, and^li^ated, still laughing, 
that though she had some pretensious/lp^did not aspire so 
high as to conquer the heart of a man (h twenty-six, and that 
she hoped iheir friendship would not be interrupted by this little 
affair. " At any rate, think of it,” said Bonaparte. ** Well,, 
well, I will think of it,’* I'eplied my motberi^thugning as heartify 
as before. 

i i was too youn^ to be made acquainted with this conversation 
I time when it occurred. It was^not till my'^marriage that 

frk tkftr^i^nlora Iiapa Mv 


brother vitoii? a note of this singijilarf affair. Had Qona-^ 
porters bveiipres bee| accepted, he wott^jievi^.bave becomej 
what be afte^ards ^ ' 

r When Junot h^d of it, he told ut that the thiitg ao^eared 
lefit extraordinary to him than to us. About the 4th ^-Qoiober^ 
Bonapaile had got himself appointecT to some committee o£. 
war: I know not what the apjmintment was, but jt was^ no 
mat thing.. His plans, his schemes, .had all one object, one 
direction, which tended towards the east. The name ^ Com- 
nehe might have a powerful interest for an imagination%at w'as 
eminent^ creative; the name of Caiomeros joined that of 
Comneno might be of great service to him, The great secret 
of all these matches lay in that idea,’* thought Junot, and* I 
think sh/^oo. 

A cousin of my mother, named Dimo Stephanopdi, had 
shoi'tly before arrived from Corsica, and applied to her to assist 
him in obtaining employment and promotion. This carrie^fce 
back to a period, of which I cannot help having a disagreeable 
recollection, since it involuntarily reminds me of an unpleasant 
scene, which set Bonaparte at variance for ever with my mother 
—a circumstance which I cannot forbear deploring, whenever 
the consequences of this fact, so simple in itself, occur to my 
memory. ^ 

It was, as I have said, on a Saturday that Bonaparte had the 
conversation which I have just detailed with my mother. On 
the preceding Wednesday, when my mother had a party to i. 
dinner, she had spoken to General IJonapartc in behalf of her 
cousin Stephanopoli, begging that he would get him admitted 
into the Guard of the Convention. He was five feet nine ii^hes 
high (French measure); his head was rather too small for that tsrfl 
stature, but be had handsome features. In short, there was 
certainly not a regiment but would have been glad to make such 
an acquisition. This Bonaparte admitted, when my mother 
remarked it, on introducing her cousin to him: he promised a 
speedy and above all a favourable answer. i 

On Friday, my mother asked* the general if he had thouglit trf 
her recommendation, “ You cannoi doubt it,” replied Bonar 
parte. “ I have the pjomise of the ipinister of war ; there is but 
one step more to t^|ii^hich I purpose doing to-morrow, and 
then I will bring'yo^Mc commission.” The next daj^was the 
unlucky Satur&y. Itfy mother asked where was the com¬ 
mission ; “ for,^ said she, “ I look upon it as mineJ* He 
answ'ered under the influence of what had just passed be¬ 
tween them, and though there was no asperity in his words, still 
he did not appear to be so well-disposed as on the preceding 

i*.'Napoleon,” said my mother, laughingly, “ there are two f 
in you at this moment. Continue, 1 entieat be / 



otW get the better 'bf lywr* 7®oniffi«tte HEStTthis 

moment by the side of My radxber. He fmtrnedoiid''^^ 
plate sharply from him. “ Why be eiigry?^ Mod mytsotiber 
mildly. “You mistake the real cause of^mymiseK.“tTe||{ied 
Bonaparte. “lam angry with myself. Tbk «nd 

nothing done. But refy upon me for to-morrow.” 'Out df 
delicacy my mother did not insist upon that day^ though she 
had a good mind to do sov^ Xhe same evening||^ spcdce to'my 
brother on the subject ^^jthe morning's mMiliation. * iSty 
brother answered No. B^fefeons foreign i:o these !ftemoirs pre¬ 
vented his accepting the proposal. 

On Monday morning, General Bonaparte called to sec 
Mother: he was on horseback, and surrounded by a numeious 
staff. He appeared in high spirits, and said a number of amiable 
and even flattering things to my mother. That very morning, 
Dimo Stephanopoli had written his cousin a long and ridiculous 
letter (I beg his pardon), in which he complained bitteriy of the 
delay of his appointment, which he seemed to lay to the charge 
of my mother. At the moment when General Bonaparte was 
kissing her hand, and praising its whiteness, she snatched it from 
his with violence, and asked whether the commission was at last 
made out. The General replied that it^^s not, but it was 
plb^Bfed hinfYor the worrowj. 

was an unlucky expression : niy Bother would not have 
rhuch vexed by it, if he had not t^ce repeated it since 
the ri&mmencement of the affair. “ What does tiiis mean?” she 
asked, contracting her two little brows into a frown, and looking 
at Bonaparte with sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks, “ What 
does this mean ? Is it a wager, is it a hoax, or is it ill-wilH 
In that case it would have been much more simple to refuse me 
at first. I dare say I should have found friends who would have 
served me.”—“ Nothing of the kind you have mentioned, 
Madame Pemion,” replied Bonaparte ; “ important business lias 
taken up every moment of mytifne.”—“Every moment of your 
time ! t)on't tell me such absurdities. And what can he the 
important business which prevents you from keeping your word ? 
Is this the custom which you have nowadays adopted in your 
tiew military code V* Bonaparte tumecj crimson, which he was 
not in the habit of doing. “ You ai^viather too severe, 
Madame Perraon.”—“ Not half severe enoegbl You want a 
good shake, to waken you from the dreiaii^irnto which die 
grandeurs of your republic have lulled you;^: 

The conversation, which had at first bei^'general, was-sus¬ 
pended, and the most profound silence preifiS^led; both of them 
were ruffled. Chau vet, who, owing to lire friendship for^bothy 
could do more than any other to restore peac^, made an atteippt 
and addressed twoior three words to my mother: but she was 
in such a passion that she did not hear what was baid. 




Ckoeiftl B^tt^parte gwan bis word (this was quite true) that die 
coouniaskifi been granted^ and that Home trivial formality 
depending on himself was the sole cause of the delay. She had 
ex|dainecQto him how important it was, for family reasons, that 
£ijimo Siephanopoli should have his commission. Genern^l 
-Bonaparte Knew all this, and day after day, promise after pro* 
xnise^ thetime had run away and nothing was done. Could aai 
«nemy have me worse V* cqntiimed my motlier, becoming 

more she spoke. “ I|^his manner he prevented 

the steps ^^ich i might otherwis^iiave taken. 1 trusted to 

him, in short, and --“ You are too warm just now, not to 

be unjust, Madame Permon,” said General Bonaparte, taking 
up his hat to go away; "tormorrow I hope to find you more 
calm, and consequently more reasonable.” Bonaparte ap* 
proached my mother, and took her hand to kiss it, but she was 
so irritated that she drew it from him with violence. In this 
movement she hit him upon the eye with such force as to^give 
him phin. “You cannot make reparation for what is past/' 
said she, haughtily. “ What is done, is done; with me words are 
nothing, actions every thing. Mava bene. Ramentatevi che, se 
non^om Corsuy somnata in CoTsica ,^*—“ Q,uesta rimembranza sariL 


sempre p^-me co$a grdzdevote, signora Panoria. Mai non temef^ 
diitu I>unquelamano^^ce?'’^ He advanced,und whiaMj^ 
my mother, at the saaae time stooping to take her hand, “liatte 
young folks are laughing at us. We look like two children." 
my mother drew back her hand, and folded her arms with a 
di^ainful smile. Bonaparte looked at her for a moment, as if 
to solicit a change which he evidently wished for. When he 
saw that she showed uo disposition to relent, he made a motion 
which was rather an expression of impatience than a bow, and 
hastily withdrew. 

“For God’s sake,” said Chauvet, “don’t part thus 1 Let me 
call him back, Madame Permon, I entmat you. You have 
hurt bis feelings. It was wro^ to talk to him in that manner 
before his aides-de-camp. See, now slowly he goes down stairs; 
he expects, I am certain, to be called back.” My mother’s 
disposition was excellent, and she ha(} an advantage tliat is very 
rare in a woman ; when she was in the wrong she would admit 
it. But wheth^^ this moment, her self-love was too deeply 
wounded, or she actually thought she was not in the 

wrong on this she would not allow Chauvet to call 

back Bonaparte. Sec how obstinate he is, on his side !” said 
my mother. “He is wrong, but nothing would induce him to 
recede a single Why then would you have me take that 

retrograde step ?”'a servant presently came to say that the 


♦ But fere you wdl. Recollect that if I be not a Corsican by family, I was 
bom in Corsica.”—remembrance of that will always be agreeable to 
aie. Madams Panoria. But I shall have no apprehension on that account. Give 




General wished to speak with M. Chauvet. “ Go, my dear 
Ohauvel,” said niy mother, giving him her hand, go; do not 
condemn me; I am not to blame/' 

My brotlier was absent during this uhfortunate scene. Had 
lie been^theie, I amsure that it would not have happened, or that 
he WOU0 have given a different turn to the affair. f When I re¬ 
lated the particulars to him in the evening, by desii'e of my 
mother (for she could not yet talk of it without being in a 
passion), he was exceedingly vexed. As for my mother, she was 
very Sony for the circumstance. She was fond of Bonaparte, 
as we are fond of a child that we have brought up. ip the 
sequel, the malice of Bonaparte provoked in my mother a fpel- 
iag of acrimony, which assumed a tint not of hatred, for mat 
she had for nobody, but of decided dislike, especially after the 
September, which struck a great number of her friends, 
ana whienthe public voice attributed to Bonaparte. I know not 
whether it was the same day or the following that we saw Fesch. 
His disposition was kind, mild, and extremely conciliating; he 
was much grieved at this quarrel between my mother and his 
nephew, and endeavoured to reconcile them: but there were 
•^vo obstructions, the more difficult to be removed, inasmuch as 
one of them was known only to my mother and Bonaparte, and 
the other to himself alone. The latter was perhaps the more 
impi^int of the two. It arose, as Chauvet had anticipated, 
froDfl^P^t he had suffered, on finding himself treated like a 
schooroby who had just left Bricnne, in the presence of officers 
who as yet knew but little about him. Had there been none 
present but Junot, Chauvet, or some others, he w’ould have been 
the first to laugh at a thing which now severely mortified him. 
The other point, which had also a very active part in the whole 
affair, w'as the state of ill-humour and hostility iq which Bona¬ 
parte bad been ever since the preceding Saturday, However, 
he this as it may, the rupture was complete. We were several 
days witliout seeing him; he then called one evening when he 
knew that we were at the theatre, and at last he stayed awav 
altogethet. We learned shortly afterwanls from his uncle and 
Chauvet, that he was goipg to marry Madame do Beauhamais, 
|ind that he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army in 
Italy, We saw him once 'more, before his departure, on a dis¬ 
tressing oco^iou. 



CHAPTER Xi. 

ItecoUections of Toulouse—M. de liegftier, commandant—InUoduction of 
de Geoudre to my mother—Mutual passion—Marriage of M. de Geoufire 
and my sister Cecile—Melancholy presentiments of my sister—Her deathr^ 
Destruction of our fortune—Count de Perigord, uncle of M. de'^l]e;if^Dip^ 
Admirable conduct of a valet-de-chambre, during the reign of terror— 
of my mother's health—Visit of condolence paid by Donapaile to my moUier 
—Death of Count de Perigord—My brother joins the army of Italy—Journey 
to the waters of Cauterets—The Pyrenees. 

I HAVE mentioned the reasons which induced ray mother to 
receive company during our residence at Toulouse. One day,’"' 
when she had invited several persons, among whom was M, 
de Regnier, commandant of the place, one of the most assiduous 
of our friends, he sent, about half an hour before dinneP^lb^ to* 
excuse himself. He wrote to ray mother, that “one"^ hfs 
friends, charged with a mission to him,, had just arrived* that 
he was obliged to do the honours of the staff of the place, and 
could not leave Inm." My mother’s answer will easily be 
guessed ; she begged him to come and to bring his friend along 
with him. 

“ An adjutant-general, a friend of Regnier,” said my mother, 
that must be some old codger like himself, who will be very 
dull. Farewell to our plan of music, my young friends” (ray 
brother had just then leave of absence to come to pay us a 
short visit) ; ‘^but we have one resource, and that is, to make him 
play at reverse An old officer of infantry is sure to k^ow how 
to play at cards, ay, and how to cheat Jtoo.” 

My mother-was the more surprised when she saw M. de? 
Regnier followed by a young man of genteel appearance, having 
a handsome face, and the manners of very good company, which 
at the period in question was a very uncommon tiling. After 
dinner, the plan of music, so far from, being abandoned, was, 
on the contrary, carried into execution at the request of M. de 
Geouffre, who was already pervaded that none biit celestial 
sounds could issue from the mouth of my sister. 

Since leaving the convent of the Dames de 'la Croix, ray 
sister had become a changing creature. Her features were not 
regular, when examined separately ; indeed, there was nothing 



60 graceful, so much in hamiODy with the rest of her person^ 
that, on seeing her, it was impossible to help exclaiming, * What 
a delightful girl i** Large dark blue eyes, with long &ck eye- 
Ushes, rosy cheeks, teeth perfectly wWte, the finest auburn bur 
lever, saw, a slender elegant figure—these advant^es, whic& 
are by no means exaggerated, greatly outweighed Ceciie^s ex~ 
ternal defects, and caused you to overlook too wide ft ,mouth, 
too long a nose, and hands and arms too large for her height. 

But my sister had, moreover, what is invaluable in a woman, 
namely^ .a charm diffused over her whole person by an air of 
mild melancholy which rendered her adorable. She possessed 
an excellent temper and good understanding. All these things 
ebrabined tcr^onn a halo, which enveloped that bright sweet 
face of sixteen, on which you were quite surprised never to 
catch (more than a transient smile. Cecile was a female who 
would Irave been distinguished in the world, had it been for¬ 
tunate enough to retain her. 

The day on which M. de Geouffre was introduced, was one of 
her smiling days as we called them. I see her still, notwith¬ 
standing the many years that have since fi^, dressed as she 
was on that day. She wore a frock of ros^coloured crape, 
laced behind, showing to perfection her slender waist, and float¬ 
ing around her like a roseate cloud. The sleeves were tight, 
and trimmed at the bottom with white blonde, forming ruffles. 
Her shoulders and bosom, which were delicately fair, were seen 
through a Jichu of Chambeiy gauze, likewise trimmed with 
white blonde. A pink ribbon, passing through her hair, formed 
a bowmen one side. On seeing her thus attired, it was impos¬ 
sible to avoid being struck by the graceful harmony between 
her bright youthful face and this costume, equally bright and 
youthful. It made a deep impression upon M, de Geouffre. 
in the e^ning we had music. My sister, a pupil of Herrmann, 
gwas an exc^ent performer on the piano, she played two duets 
with my brother: she sang, and the evening passed away as by 
enchantment. M. de Geouflre was not proof against her 
charms. He became so enamoured of my sister, that before he 
left our house he felt that his future happiness depended on one 
of its inmates. M. de Geouffre remained at Toulouse, and for¬ 
warded hi^ despatches by an officer to the head-quarters of 
General Dugommier, by whom he was sent. He called upon 
us next day, and again the day afterwards: my mother, who 
immediately perceived: the drift of his visits, durst not say 
thing, but she was uneasy. At length M. de Geouffre prevailea 
upon M. de Regnier to speak for him, though the latter fell 
extreme repagnance to do so, for he was acquainted with my 
father’s sentioiei^ and though my mother was infinitely more 
moderate, yet M. Regnier did not conc^l from his Inend the 
certainty that there wottld be a tacit {^reemeei^belfteen them 



had forepeeB, wy &ther*s flnst word was a refusal; as well 
a»nnV mother’ti 

“-And what have you to object against him ?” said Kegnier: 
“lia irof a good femily. 1 have proved to you that hed)elonga 
todfae Geoudrea of the Limouam ; several of that family served 
in Champagne and Burgundy, and have emigrated. He pos- 
sGaaea'a goM' fortune and a fine estate near Brives^a-Gaillarde; 
he holds a mmarkable rank for his age; he Is highly respected 
in the army, m:id Bugommier promises to do great things for 
him. He is, besides, a handsome man, which is no drawback^ 
in an affair of marriage. Lastly, he is a man of $oubd un¬ 
derstanding. Gome, Madame Permon, be persuaded.” My 
mother admitted the truth of all this, but still si»d Nt); nor 


did sbe change her mind. Soon after M. de Geouffre arrived 
at Toulouse to take the command of the military divisioh. It 
was General Dugommier who, out of friendship for him, and 
wishing to facilitate his marriage, thus placed him in a situation 
to follow up his suit more effectually. Accordingly, when he 
was at Toulouse, his personal solicitations were joined to those 
of M. de Regnieip. He also interested in his behalf a family 
with whom we were very intimate, that of Peytes de Moncabrie. 
Madame de Moncabrie was the first to project a plan which 
nobody had thought of, how strange soever it may appear, ex¬ 
cepting perhaps M. de Geouffre—still it was nothing more than 
conjecture. This excellent woman wrote immediately to Madame 
de Saint-Ange, who came witiiout delay. She said nothing to 
my mother, but watched Cecile. She soon perceived that my 
sister was attacked by a nervous disease which might prove 
fatal. 


“ Panoria,*^ said she one morning to my mother, “ when do 
you marry Cecile ? “ What a question I ” replied my mother: 

“ You know perfectly well that I have refused*”—“ Have you 
noticed the giii ? have you seen how she is altered 3' do you 
know that you are accountable for what she suffers ? ”—“ Kalli,” 
said my mother, who was strongly excited, “I leave you to 
manage your family as you please; let me beg you not to inter¬ 
fere with mine.”—“ Is that the tone you assume ? well then, I 
will tell you, with my habitual bluntness, that you are not a good 
mother^”—“ Kalli!”—Yes, you are hot a good mother. Send: 
for your daughter; ask Loulou how her sister passes ^the night; 
and you will lower your tone a little.” 

I was questioned 1 was obliged to*' confess that my sister 
wept a great deal; but she had so^tiictly forbidden me to men¬ 
tion it that I had been forced fo be silenL My mother burnt 
into tears, in her turn r my sister was called. The foot is, that 
the poor girl loved as well as she was loved, bi^ sbe durst not 
^ a word about it before my mother; of v^ozn was exceed- 
ingly afraid^ b<iMiu«e, though a good mother, she was to her a 



subject; my brother was far from ua-; I was too young for such 
a topic of conversation. Madame de Moncabne was, in her 
virtuous lyndness, the angel who guessed the secret that would 
ultimately toye killed the poor drl .—** You wish for this mar¬ 
riage ?” sam my mother: “ well then, it shall take place.”-^ 
Accordingly, in a month, my sister, having become Madame de 
Geouffre, was settled at the hotel Spinola, the head-quarters of 
the military division which her husband commanded. 

It is difficult to conceive a happiness more profound, more 
complete, than that of my sister during the first months of her 
marriage. She was formed to feel it, and accordingly she fully 
enjoyed it. It was disturbed by one thing only, and that was 
the idea that her husband might be called from her into the field. 
It was to no, purpose to tell her, that the elevated rank ^hich 
he heM he owed solely to his presence in the field of battle, and 
to several wounds, which he iiad got the better of; she replied 
to it all by tears only, and begged in a timid voice that her hus¬ 
band would send in his resignation. He demonstrated to her 
W'ith a smile that the thing was impossible; that his army was 
engaged in active warfare, and that it would be compromising 
his honour* At length, peace between France and Spain was 
signed, and iny sister, w^ho w'as in the way to become a mother, 
made a fresh attempt, which was more successful. Her husband, 
who was passionately fond of her, solicited his dismissal with as 
much ardour as at that time others solicited appointments. All 
his friends dissuaded him from this step, which in fact blasted 
his future prospects. It was from this same army of the Eastern 
Pyrenees that, a few months afterwards, Bonaparte selected the 
multitude of superior officers, who formed the nucleus of the 
army of Italy, and all of whom were comrades of my brother-in- 
law. Such were Augereau, Lanusse, Lannes, Marbot, Bessi^res, 
Puphot, Clause!, etc. etc. His destiny would'not have been 
different from theirs: but he yielded to the entreaties of his wife, 
and they .retired to their estate at Objut, near Brives-la-Gail- 
larde. Thus, at the age of only twenty-four, he returned to civil 
life, and shut himself out for ever from a career which he had 
so brilliantly begun. 

Wlien ray sister left Toulouse she was five months advanced 
fn pregnancy. At her departure, she asked my mother's blessing 
in the most affecting manner. She felt convinced, she said, 
that she sh«hjld not survive her accouchement. Her presenti¬ 
ment was, alas ! but tab well founded. My sister was brought 
to bed towards t]be end of January, 1796, soon after the death of 
my father. My‘brother-in-law bad communicated to us thi^ 
event, which is always attended with apprehensions for ayou^g 
female who is confined for the first time, with a joy propor¬ 
tionate tohishagi^nesi Cecile had given him a boy, and 
intended tp^ sii^le him herself. “ My wife toII," wrote 


Adolphe to her mother to receive her blessing. She is more 
charming than ever, with a colour like that of a rose. >You may 
conceive, my dear mamma, the intense joy of all aroMdher, so 
deUrlyis she loved.*’ The rest of the letter contained the par¬ 
ticulars of the event, which had been fortunate.ih every respect. 
It took place on the 23d, and the letter reached us on the 27th 
of January. 

On the 1st of February my motlier and I were with my 
brother, who had the second floor to himself. He had cauglit a 
violent cold, and we had dined in his room, that he might not 
expose himself to the cold air. My mother was seated on his 
sofa: she had placed my brother in a large easy-chair, and wias 
laughing like a child at the thought thatf if my brother was 
married, as she wished him to be within six months (shg had a 
very good match in view for him), I might also be some time 
afterwards. Now the game is begun,*’ said she, ** I see no 
reason why I may not be grandmother to twenty or thirty 
children.” At length she ceased laughing. ** Cecile must be a 
charming young mother,” said she with emotion; " I should 
like to see her in her new functions.” 

My mother was very changeable in her impressions. When 
talking of herself as a grandmother, the idea had tickled her so 
much, tliat she had laughed till she cried. But the moment her 
imagination presented to her affectionate soul the picture of the 
infant who had made her a grandmother, pressed to the bosom 
of her daughter, and imbibing life at that source, her eyes ran 
over, and she fell into a kind of reverie, which my brotner and 
I took good care not to interrupt. It was nine o’clock: all was 
quiet, for at that period equipages were rare in Paris, and our 
quarter, independently of that, was then very lonely. We all 
three kept silence, which was broken only by a soft and mono¬ 
tonous tune, which my mother hummed in a low tone: yOu 
would have supposed that she was lulling an infant to sleep. 
She was thinking of Cecile and her little Adolphe. All at once 
there was a knock at the gate, given witli such force as to 
make us start. My brother and I burst out into a laugh. “ That 
knock makes me ill,” said'my mother; clapping her hand to her 
forehead. ** What unmannerly person can it be knocking in that 
way at this time of night?” We heard the gate shut, and pre¬ 
sently heavy steps on the pavement. My brother i^ng the bell, 
and a letter, which the postman had just brought^ was put into 
his hand. ** Ah !” said Albert, “news from Cecile! It is from 
Brives, and Geouffre’s hand wilting.”—“Whom can he have 
lost?” I exclaimed, the black seal of the letter having caught 
my eye. In asking this question, to which I attached no im¬ 
portance, I raised my eyes to my brother: he was pale, and ex¬ 
cessively ?^tated. “ What says Geonffre in that letter ?” said 
my mother, riifng, and going up to my brother, whose sudden 
emotion revealed to her a disaster. ^^ Mv sister has been ill. but 



' afee is better now,'* replied Albert, in A tremuioua toneP- % 
zaother snatched the letter, cast bar eyes on it, gave a 
shriek, and sank upon her knees. My poor sist^ was dead I ' 
^one can form aay oom^ption of <mr anguish but those who 
have lost objects whom they dearly loved^ in a manner equally 
unexpected : neither can language describe or express it. My 
mother was very ill for several days. The death of my nster 
would at any time Lave deeply afflicted her; but at the moment 
when she had become a mother, at the moment when the tomb 
had scarcely closed over our father! And then that mirth, those 
songs, amidst which this death had been announced 1 Poor 
mother 1 she was unhappy, very unhappy; for to all these 
causes of grief was superadded another, which my brother and 
I had a^one been acquainted with, and which wrung her heart 
when it came to her knowledge. 

I Cecile was regretted by all who knew her. The family into 
i which she had been adopted, her mother-in-law, her father-in- 
I law, mourned her like ourselves. She was gentle and pious as 
endued w'ith talents, virtues, graces—those attractive 
Icharps^^feil^^ie not to be imitated, and which win every one’s 
|love.| sent the very next day after we heard of this 

' new calamify which had befallen my mother, and called himself 
to see her. He talked to her in a tone of the sincerest friend- 
ibip. My mother was so overwhelmed that she could scarcely 
|»£vail upon ^rself to admit him. He set out immediately 
i^rwa^s for Italy. He was already married to Madame de 
Beauharnais. 

brother-in-law came almost immediately to Paris. His 
interview with us was agonizing. My mother felt her mis¬ 
fortune still more keenly when she saw M. de GeoufFre. She 
said to me, when going to bed at night, that perhaps she might 
' not be able to see him again the next day. His presence re¬ 
minded her of the time when she had withstood all solicitations 
to unite iSm to my sister, Cecile loved him, and my mother 
exclaimed, with tears, Poor Cecile! thy life was so short, and 
I have abridged it of six months’ happiness! ** 

M. de Geouffre did not' remain long with us. He returned to 
the Limousin, whither he 'Was recalled by the only interest that 
was left him. He was impatient to be again with his child, 
whom he had consigned to the care of his mother. On taking 
leave of him, we made him promise to bring Adolphe to us very 
soon.. 

We had been obliged to apprize my mother that our situation 
was no lon^r such as she might suppose it to be. The blow was 
less painffll than 1 had apprehended. There were in her heart 
so many bleeding wouads, that it was scarcely affected 
matters of that kind. She was perfectly sensible of the noces- 
sky t>f xrtaking retrenchments in our household, which had he^ 



¥y brolhfr, vrfao tkoc^ht only of otir welfare^ widtoat cftiiiw 
about hims^ reaolved to turn bis attendon to oomtterce, aid 
bad the good luck to succeed in his first sfteculadooa. He wm 
about to devote himself entirely to this career, bat mis afraid to 
eater into an engagement which would have-hound him for 
fifteen years. He would have been obliged to go to India, to 
expatriate himself, and leave us without protection. All this 
deterred him. He thanked our friend Magan, who had pn>- 
cured him this chance of making his fortune, and confined him* 
self to what he was then doing. 

My mother had again met with some old fiiends. The prisons 
were op>en ever since the downfal of tlie directorial regime, and 
people began to breathe with more freedom. We had again 
fallen in with persons to whom we had bidden a painfuj adieu. 
This produced a singular impression, a mixture of delight and 
uneasiness; and it was a long time before we could relish the 
Mtisfaction of seeing them again at liberty. But how was this 
satisfaction imbittered in regard to many of them! Among 
these was the dearest of my mother’s friends, he whoiml Ic^lFed 
in my childhood as one loves a grandfather, i Count 

de Perigord. Having escaped the sanguinary f>ia^|^tions, he 
returned to society without happiness, without joy. ^Jie wue 
already far advanced in years, ailing, afflicted with gout, wliolly 
destitute of fortune, and absolutely isolated. His two sons had 
emigrated. His daughter, the Duchess de M^liy, was dead s 
there were left behind only a few fiiends as unfortunato'es- 
self,* and whose deplorable situation prevented them from rettr 
dering him any assistance. 

When we first saw him again, my mother coffld not help 
starting with sad surprise. So great was the chaise that ti»e 
eye of friendship could scarcely recognise him. There witt 
same kindness in his tone, but he w'as no longer the same: hit 
eye was dim, and it was evident that the springs of life were 
worn out. 

How could I say that lie was alone! how could I have for- 

f otten a man, as noble as any titled hero, devoting himself to 
is master’s service, and saving his life by his admirable manage¬ 
ment ! The Count de Perigord had in his household a valet 
named Beaulieu. This man had always been an excellent 
servant; he proved that interest had not been bis stimulus. 
From die moment that his master was apprehended, all his 
attention was directed to him. He carried to him whatever be 


thought would be good for or agreeable to him. In short bis 
devotedness was entire and exclusive. 


The Count de Perigord, like all the innocent persons who 
were then thrown into pristm, was persuaded that by wearyi^ 

• From this number must be excepted the Count de Monchenu, 
pmserved his fortune, did for Count Perigord all that , devoted 

aceedrlrieBd, 
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tbe Committee of Public Safety by petitions be should obtmtt 
prompt and complete j ustice. In otning could be more false than 
this reasoning, as Beaulieu learned from one of the relatives of 
the man in whose house Robespierre lodged. Repeated petitions 
occasioned the death of most of the prisoners. In many in* 
stsmces, the writer had never been thought of. The first petition 
produced ill-humour; the second aggravated it; and very fre* 
quently the wretches brought the poor victims to trial to avoid 
the annoyance of a third petition. 

Beaulieu, on hearing of this mode of rendering justice, deter¬ 
mined that his master should not obtain it in that manner. 
Now, poor Count Perigord was one of the very persons who 
cherished the conviction that they could get out of prison only 
by dint^of importunity. In consequence, a petition was daily- 
addressed either to ce bon Monsieur de Robespierre, or to cet 
excellent Monsieur de Collof-d'Ilerhois, or again to Monsieur 
Fouquier^Tinville, '^How very odd it is!” at length exclaimed 
Count de Perigord, “nobody answers me. I cannot under¬ 
stand it.” 

There was a very good reason why his petitions remained 
unamswered. Beaulieu threw them all into the fire. In this 
manner he caused his master to be forgotten. He bribed the 
turnkeys handsomely; and then, as soon as the Count de Peri¬ 
gord began to be known in one prison, he obtained his removal 
to another. In short, a son could not have shown a more 
affectionate, and above all, a more active solicitude for his 
lather. When he had the good fortune to recover his liberty, 
Perigord went to lodge at the house of a friend, M. ae 
Moii<^nu. Beaulieu was still about him, bestowing on him 
the most delicate attentions, and sacrificing for this purpose all 
that he had. As a proof of the kind disposition of M. de Peri¬ 
gord, one of his servants in livery, a class of domestics whose 
sentiments are in general less honourable and less elevated, on 
hearing that his master was again out of prison, went and 
offered him his services. This man’s name was Boisvert. I 
know not what became of him or Beaulieu at the death of M. 
de Perigord, which happened shortly after his liberation; but 
I hope that the Prince de Chalais has duly provided for them; 
merit so extraordinary has a right to be rewarded. 

The Count de Perigord had a club-foot; I do not recollect 
whether it wa^ so from his birth, or the consequence of a hurt; 
but there are reasons to believe it was a family defect. He 
came eveiy Thursday to spend nearly the whole of the day with 
us, and this was sure to give rise to a smart altercation between 
him and Beaulieu. He insisted upon coming on foot; Beaulieu 
would not let him, and tqld him with truth that he could not. 
His infirmity, in fact., prevented him from walking. He suffered 
veiy great pain. 


then in England. He told his father that be was starvir^, that 
the emigrants in England were reduced to the extremity of want> 
and that he was completely wretched. M. de Perigord hap¬ 
pened to dine at my mother's on the very day when this letter 
arrived. The change which it had wrought in him was striking; 
he had persuaded himself that the account of his son's misery 
was literally true. During the whole dinner he could not heip 
repeating, “ Good God! they are perishing with hunger!" and 
the viands remained untouched upon his plate. At length, 
several persons urged that this could not be possible, since he 
knew himself that M. de Chalais had carried resources away 
with him. “He may have lost them/' said the poor father; 
The very next d^, he learned to a certainty from a person who 
had returned to France (for there were some who had returned 
so early), that his son was still rich, at any rate that he possessed 
property which placed him b^ond the reach of want. “ The 
entrants are not all so well off as he is,” said M. de N. 

The Count de Perigord was more easy, but a blow had been 
given to a constitution worn out by the four years of revolution 
which had elapsed. The death of the King and Queen, the 
captivity of the young King and the Princess, the misfortunes 
of the monarchy, which had affected him as family calamities, 
all this work of destruction had inflicted a mortal stroke: the 
least shock, therefore, was sufficient to put an end to him. Eight 
days afterwards the place which he occupied at our table was 
vacant, and two days later he was no more. His death was a 
new calamity for my mother; she fell ill. Her lungs were af^ 
fected. Sleeplessness, an obstinate cough, slight fever, and 
other alarming symptoms, induced her to consult a physi|@^: 
she was ordered to the waters of Cauterets. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile, my brother received a letter which was destined 
to produce aVreat change in our situation. He was summoned 
to Italy, to take upon him administrative functions. I am sure 
that Bonaparte was no stranger to this appointment, though he 
appeared to have nothing to do with it. 

The parting was painful. So many misfortunes had burst 
upon us, so many wounds had been inflicted on the heart of my 
poor mother, th^t she dreaded every thing. The simplest step 
made her apprehend a fatal result.' She was on the point of 
begging my brother not to leave her. Had she been alone, he 
would, no doubt, not have done so. But no sooner did her eyes 
rest upon me, than she felt that it was my brother's duty to 
perform the promise which he had made to my father on his 
death-bed. My mother, therefore, consented to his departure. 

I was left alone to attend her; and, notwithstanding my youth, 

I was also charged with the management of all her concerns- 
" God will ^ve you the strength and judgment necessary to 
enable you to perform your noble task, my dear girl,” said my 


departure. Have confidence in God, ccuitidencie iiv yourself, 
SM ail will go on well. 1 will often write to you; and you maat 
inform me of every tbing. Whenever my express 

a wish which the means I leave you are mademoite to gratify, 
write to me imraediatel^iand that God in whom I put great &ith, 
will not forsake two children, whose sole aim is the happiness of 
their mother.*’ 

My brother proceeded to liis destination, and we,, on our part 
set out for the Pyrenees, At a later period I revisited those 
beautiful mountains. I skirted and crossed their long chain ; 
but it was not till my third jo^osney to Cauterets, that I could in- 
dbige my ardent wish to explore the mountains which I saw 
before me. Those noble pine-foresU which encircle, as it were, 
the Vignemale, the loftiest of the French Pyrenees, beheld me 
pursuing alone the tracks trodden by the caprice of pedestrians.* 
ta Cerisay, Maourat, le Pont d’Espagne, the lake of Gaube, and 
even Esplemousse, were the favourite points of the excursion 
which I took with my mother, not on foot (for she was unable to 
walk), but in thex)dd vehicle of the country. It is a kind 
acdan, formed by a small straw stool, to which are attached two 
strong poles, and wliich is covered with white cloth, supported 
by three very slight ; and a small piece of wood, two 

inches broad for the feet to rest upon, is attached by two bits of 
packthread. When you are seated in tliis species of cage, two 
sturdy mountaineers, hawk-eyed and chamois-footed, carry you 
off with an agility that is at first alarming. There is something 
,,romantic in the velocity with which you are hurried along the 
brink of a dark precipice, the depth of which the eye cannot 
measure, or in an ascent not less rapid through an ocean of clouds, 
to which the sun communicates every shade of crimson and 
purple. 

This impression is indeed very strange. The fir^t moment has 
something so unusual, so different from our ordinary sensations, 
ibat the eyes close, and the hand by a nervous contraction grasps 
one of the slight arms of the seat. Presently you wish to see 
where you are ; you eye with avidity the very peril of which you 
felt ^uch dread ; and soon, the rapidity of your course, whether 
descending or ascending,‘those vivid lights, tliat moving rain¬ 
bow which surrounds you,* those perfumes which rise at every 
step of the robust mountaineer on the carpet strewed with thyme 
and wild pinks over which you are flying, that succession of en¬ 
chantments, which are natural, and in which you roll, as it were ; 
all this intoxicates and imparts to yo^ an activity of life, a double 
reepiration, which add to existence and augment it& happiness. 


* Queen liortense made the tame tour the year before: her journey has 6o 
cesembiance m mine. My guides lost their way; but tliougb her tour was not 
attended vitii perilous risks like mine, she presented her guides with sold 







CHAPTER XXL 

Our return to Paris—^The emigrants — Sketches of Parisian society—Fu1>lic 
balls and well-known chaiacters —at the Tbelussou Hotel — Ma¬ 
dame de D.. 8—M. d’Hautefort—Madame Tallien—Madame Bonaparte-^ 
Madame Hamelin. ^ 

My mother’s health was nearly re-established when we re¬ 
turned from the waters. Her grief, too, was much soffened by 
change of scene, and still more by the hope of again meeting at 
Paris a great number of intimate acquaintance, commonly called 
Jriendsj and who, though not real frgpds give^ peculiar charm 
to the commerce of life. This cl^tetn is unkoj^n to the society 
of the present day, which is become harsh and sour: none will 
admit, that, in the daily intercourse of life, each ought to furnish 
his contingent of complaisance and affability. Accordingly, we 
now see none of those assemblages of forty or fifty persons, 
meeting daily at the houses of five or six of the number. Thde- 
pendently of the pleasures which this way of living afforded, 
more important advantages resulted from it. A person who 
possessed no influence always found a support in the company’ 
to which he belonged. If you were not swayed by a feeling of 
good-nature, you were afraid of meeting every day a person 
whom you had refused to oblige; you would have seen a di^ 
contented face. It was therefore obligatory on him who had 
it in his power, to oblige those about him. I-admit that then, 
as still, theie existed abuses, and that many of them originated 
in favour: but I will ask, if, under a form more rude, more 
speculative for the parties concerned, less agreeable in its 
suits, there are not at this day, as there were at the time qf 
whicl) I am speaking, immense abuses of power and children of 
favoritism. If I had time to tbrov* away, I could make out a 
fine Kst of obscure names, which the country knows only from 
their being inserted in patents and grants of pensions. 

Be this as it may, when my mother heawl of the return of 
the greater part of her acquaintance, her joy was extreme. 
Prance then wore the appearancc-of tranquillity, and the emi¬ 
grants returned in crowds, with a confidence which proved very 
ratal to them a few months later (m Fnictidor), but which seemed 
at that time to be perfectly well founded. The women, in pai> 
ticiilar, were in a truly communicative enchantment At length, 
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the remembrance of wtireh imports double bittji^i^ss to every 
land of exile, how hoapitabte aoeiter it may be. I''fScolIect, that 
at the firat meeting; between my ntotber and Madaitie Martois,* 
with whom she had baen intimately ^quairjted, tbit lady, who 
had been but two days in Paris, aiid was still quite overcome 
with joy at the mere sight of the bani^ threw herself into 
my mother's arms, burst into tears, and nw more than a quarter 
of ap hour before she could conquer her embtion. Her daughter 
told us that the same thing occurred witH all the friends whom 
she again met: in this there was on her part neither affectation 
nor acting; it proceeded from an ardent soul, which enjoyed in 
its plenitude all the happiness attached to the word, native 
country. But, how many disappointments awaited the unhappy 
exiles, on their return to their native land ! Poverty, isolation, 
death, p ere the lot of most of them. 

One of the most painful situations, and to which I was fre¬ 
quently witness, arose from the difference or rather the diversity 
of the shades of opinion. These shades produced discord in 
the most united families. The destruction of principles, had 
led, as a natural consequence, to one of a similar nature in the 
most ordinary habits of life. Thus all those delightful reunions 
which foiraerly constituted the chaim of intimate acquaintance, 
no longer existed, or were poisoned by odious politics, which 
engendered sharp contradiction, anger, quarrels, frequently ter¬ 
minating in ruptures between husband and wife, brotiier and 
sistei’, and sometimes between father and son. 
j Such was the picture presented by society in Paris, at the 
Iperiod of which I am now treating, that is, 1796 and 1797. 
;The word society was vulgarly used to designate assemblages 
'of persons; but in point of fact there were no social meetings, 
r Private individuals were afmid of appearing wealthy by receiving 
\Company habitually, and they contented themselves with fre- 
j quoting those public assemblages, where, at that time, the best 
:.aoc?lty was to be found- Such was the system adopted, not 
only m regard to concerts, but also to balls. It would scarcely 
' be 4elieved at the present day, that the most elegant women 
fW*lii^to dance at the Thelussont and the RichelieuJ balls; but 
^ttoi 'inost curious thing isj that persons of all opinions, of all 
. castes,' were there intenniVigled, and laughed and danced to- 
i gether in the utmost harmony. 

• She was either a Neapolitan or Roman, I know not which: but, having 
been broueht to France when a year old, and Tnarried there, she was as much or 
more attached to it than to her native*country. She was a most lovely woman. 
Still young at the period of her return, she was preparing to enjoy all the happi¬ 
ness which it caused her, but three months after her arrival she died of small¬ 
pox, at the age of thirty-four. 

f At the 'i^elusson Hotel, at die extremity of the Rue Cerutti, feeing the 
Boulevard, there Wts atthat time an immense arcade. Murat purcha^ it 
during the Cdnsolate. • 



One day Thekisson dfollad ventum befel Madame 
D., who sofl^fmes took da^g^ter with her. Such places 
necessarily brought into cont^t persons ,^ho no|pnly differed in 
sentiments, but were mutually hurt at fedhig themselves to¬ 
gether; thus, in spite or the apparently good understanding 
between them, there fequently occurred scenes, unperceived by 
the multitude, but eln^mely interesting to those who were lucky 
enough to witness, aiiH able to comprehend them. 

Madame de D.. had arrived very late. The great circular 
room was quite full, and it was impossible to find two places. 
Nevertheless, by dint of elbowing and entreaties, these ladies 
penetrated to the centre of the room, Madame de D., who 
was not of an absolutely timid character, looked about on ^11 
sides, to see if she could at least discover one seat, when her eyes 
encountered a young and charming face, surrounded by a pro¬ 
fusion of light hair, with a pair of large dark blue eyes, and ex¬ 
hibiting altogether the image of the most graceful of sylphs. 
This young female was conducted back to her seat by M. de 
Trenis, which proved that she danced well; for M. de Trenis 
invited none to the lionour of being his partners, but such 
as deserved the character of good dancers,.^ The graceful 
creature, after courtesying with a blush to the Vestris of the 
ball-room, sat down by the side of a female, who appeared to 
be her elder sister, and whose elegant dress excited the notice 
and envy of all the women at the ball. ‘‘ Who are those per¬ 
sons ? said Madame de D., to the old Marquis d'Hautetbit, 
who escorted her. “ What! is it possible that you do not know 
the Viscountess Beauharnais? It is she and her daughter. 
She is now Madame Bonaparte.* But stay, there is a vacant 
place by her; come and sit down: you may renew your ac¬ 
quaintance with her.” 

Madame de* D., without making any reply, took the arm 
of M. d’Hautefort, and drew him, whether he would or pot, 
into one of tlie little saloons which preceded the great rotuiroa. 
“Are you mad?*^ said she to him, when they had reached the 
room. “ A pretty place, truly, by the side of Madame Bona¬ 
parte ! Ernestine would of course have been obliged to m^p 
acquaintance with her daughter. Why, Marquis, you mik 
have lost your wits/*—“ No, Taith ! 'What harm can there be 
in Ernestine’s making acquaintance, or even forming a close 
friendship with Mademoiselle Hortense de Beauharnais ? She 
is a charming girl, sweet-tempered, amiable.”—“What is all 
that to me I 1 will never connect myself with such persons. 
I do not like people who disgrace their raisfortunes,”f M. 

* At this period Madame Bonaparte was uot much known in the world, nor 
had she beep presented at the court of Marie Antoinette. The real fact is, that 
Madame de £>, did not know her. ' 

't' The expression was used, Uiat is certain. The wiiole of the particulars of 
this ball were criven to us bv one of the relatives of M. d'Hautefort. who lent his 


d’Hautefort shrugged his shouldliers and hoM his ^ Mh ! 

mon Dieu! who is that bei^utiful woman t" ioodir^ Madanae 
de D.» pointing^ to a female who altered dbe faall-room, and on 
whom all eyes were instantly iuced. This lady was above the 
middle lieight, but a perfect haniiumy in her wWe person took 
away all appearance of the awkwardness of too hits a stature. 
It was the Venus of the capitol, but still tbore beautiml than the 
work of Phidias ; for you perceived in her the same perfection 
of features, the same symmetry in arms, hands, and feet, and the 
whole' animated by a benevolent expression, a reflection of the 
magic mirror of tlie soul, which indicated all that there was in 
that soul, and this was kindness. Her dress did not contribute 
to heighten her beauty, for it consisted of a plain robe of India 
muslin, with folds in the antique style, and fastened at the 
shoulders by two cameos; a gold belt encircled her waist, and 
was likewise fastened by a cameo; a broad gold bracelet confined 
her sleeve considei*ably above the elbow; ner hair, of a glossy 
black, was short, and curled all round her head, in the fashion 
then called a la Tilus; over her fair and finely-burned shoulders 
was thrown a superb red cachemir shawl, an article at that time 
very rare and in great request. She disposed it around her in a 
smnner at once graceful and picturesque, and formed altogether 
a most enchanting figure. 

'‘That is Madame Tallien,”* said M. d*Hautefort to Madame 
de D. “Madame Tallien! ” exclaimed she; “Good God! 
how could you bring me to such a place, my dear friend ?”—“ I 
defy you to find in all Paris a place where better company is 
brought together."’ He then muttered some of the civil things 
which he hnd at the service of those who displeased him. 

At this moment a very strong scent of attar of roses suddenly 
pervaded the apartment. A crowd of young men, of the class 
then called vic7'oyablcSy rushed towards the door to meet a young 
lady, who had but just arrived, though it was exceedingly late. 
This female, though she could not but be proiiounced plain, 
nevertheless possessed inconceivable attractions. Her figure 
was not good, but her little feet danced to admiration. She was 
dark, but her black eyes sparkled with such expression ! Her 
fiice beamed with intelligence, and expressed at the same time 
all the kindness of the s'Implest person. She was altogether a 
good friend, and the most amusing of w'omen. Finally, she 
pleased; she was a toast of the day. All the remarkable men ‘ 
at the ball surrounded her as soon as she appeared. M. Charles 
3>ttpaty, M. de Tr%iis, and M. Lafitte, immediately asked her 
to dance with theit ; she answered each with an expression of 
good-hpmour and intelligence, smiling ,^,.su^ a manner as to 

* I have lived at Bordeaux: I have had friends who owed their Uv^ 

Tallien. X have beta told all the she has done, aad X caiti^ 
my too swoh iid that sobject. pXaving never had reason to ooaftplamof bSr^ lt 



eihibit b^r teeth; she conUnned to advance, shedding 
fi^rance throc^out th€ whole room. 

Madame de 6., who was aimoyed by this aBent^^ and who, 
Hke all bnsy-bodies, found fault with what others liked, began to 
ihuffle about on the bench upon which she had found a seat, 
and at length said aloud, “Upon my word, I think that mtist 
he either Fargeon^s Wife, or his daughter.* 'Tis enough to make 
the strongest man hiint.”—“ It is Madame Hamelin,” said M- 
d’Hautefort. Next day he told us that nothing had abused 
him more that evening than being first genttenian to Madame 
de D., and thus having to name the persons who were real 
bugbears to her. “ Madame Hamelin!” she exclaimed, 
“ Madame Uamelin I Come Ernestine,” added she, in a voibe 
tremulous with anger, “ put on your palatine, and let us go.” 
All that could be said served only to hasten her departure. 
“ And that Marquis,^’ repeated she in a tone of indignation, 
* to assure roe that I should here meet with my former society ! 
Yes, indeed ; for this hour past 1 have been falling out of the 
fryingpan into the fire. Come,,my dear, let us go,” 

This scene, passed a few paces from the bench on which my 
mother and I were sitting. We were well acquainted with the 
Marquis d’Hautefort, who was very satirical, and who frequently 
made us laugh by the account of his adventures at this ball. 


*FargeoD was a celebrated perfumer, before the revolution, llis son, wlio 
succeeded him, and who lives in the Hue de Houle, is also eminent in. the same 
line of business. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

%e army of Italy—Triumphs of Bonaparte—My brother at, Massa-Cariara— 
XAicien Bonaparte and Christine Boyer—Lucien-Brutus and St. Maximin* 
Maxuthon—Excursion to Versailles—Adventures of iny brother—Elopement 
of Madame Felice—General Lannes and M. Felice—HivaUiiip of Latmes 
and my brother—Leoben and Campo>Formio—Bonaparte at Paris and 

? ineral enthusiasm—Hatred of the Directory for Bonaparte—Ball at M. de 
alleyrand’s. 

Thb army of Italy surprised us every day by the prodigies 
communicate in its bulletins^ The Direc^ry, which disliked 
Genaral Bonaparte, would fein have throwna veil over the glory 
of the young lUro; but the country, which he had saved from 
Aostrian invasiem, tbe soLdiers whom he led to victory, had 
thottsandaof voices to proclaim it, and the only resource left to 
ridiculous government which we had been silly enough to» 
£ive oursdves^ was to iniure him whom it would gladly oava 


My brother was then in Italy ; he had repaired to head-quar¬ 
ters, and Bonaparte had been most kind to him; my brother 
had carrild with him a letter of recommendation from Joseph 
Bonaparte. “ What occasion is there for this letter ? ” said the 
G^eral. ** Whence arises so great a distrust of yourself?'* 
continued he, looking more seriously at Albert. My brother re¬ 
plied that the slight altercation which had occurred between him 
and my mother, had caused him to fear that the General w’ould 
bear it in mind. “ You are mistaken," said Bonaf>arte; “ that 
scene was immediately effaced from my memory. I apprehend, 
indeed, that Madame Pernion bears a much stronger grudge on 
account of it than I do; and that is but natural," added he 
Ikughing; ** those who are in the wrong are sure to be most 
angry.” 

The very reverse was the case on this occasion, for it was 
Bonaparte who never forgot that unfortunate altercation. More 
than ten years afterwards he spoke to me on the subject with 
aspenty. Be this as it may, he was very kind to my brother, 
received him in the most flattering manner, gave him all the 
support he could expect, and procured for him a very good ap¬ 
pointment. 

While General Bonaparte hurried on through Italy from vic- 
tery to victory, his family was collecting at Paris, and forming 
a colony there. Joseph Bonaparte,after having been ambassador 
of the French republic at Rome, had returned to Paris, bringing 
with him his wife’s sister, Mademoiselle Desiree Clery, who was 
then in the deepest mourning for the tragical death of the brave 
but unfortunate Duphot, who had been murdered at Rome 
almost before her face, at the moment when he was going to 
marry her. Her first grief had abated somewhat of its violence; 
but there was still enough left to excite much pity. Luckily, she 
was yet young, and very agreeable. 

Lucien announced his anival. He had just obtained a post, 
I know not where, in Germany, and he was passing through 
Paris to see his family, nearly the whole of wnich was at that 
iDoment collected there. At this period Lucien had just been 
playing a silly trick, at^which the General-in-chief, who now 
considered himself as the head of the family, W'as excessively 
mortified. Lucien Bonaparte is a man who, no doubt, has 
been known to many persons; but few have had the opportu¬ 
nity of appreciating him. I have known him long and inti¬ 
mately, and am capable of drawitfg his character without flatteiy 
or deceit. He was endowed by nature with rare talents: his 
mind was comprehensive; his imagination brilliant, and capable 
of estimating fully the characteristics of grandeur. It has been 
said that he was a man whom reason did not always infiuencein 
important afi^irs ; this, however, is not true. His heart was 
kind, and although sometimes hurried away by his passions, he 



bis, conduct towards his brother, the Emperor, it was always 
honourable. 

la 1794 or 1795, Lucien obtained the appointment*" of store¬ 
keeper at St. Maximin, a small village in Provence. At that 
time, folly was somewhat the order of the day, even with the 
wisest. It was therefore necessary to sacrifice to this mania of 
the moment; not that I mean to excuse Lucien's folly, by as¬ 
serting that he was forced into it; on the contrary, I am oi 
opinion that what he did, he did voluntarily; and 1 am con¬ 
vinced that he acted not only with his own free will, but even 
from inclination, when he assumed the name of Brutus, and 
also changed, while he was about it, the name of St. Maximin 
into Marathon. Brutus at Marathon did not agree over an^ 
above well together: but the names were high-sounding, and 
that was sufficient. • 

The village of St. MaxiD)in Marathon is not a magnificent 
residence. Lucien-Brutus soon found th s out, and ennui would 
have overpowered him, had not love come to his aid. Lucien- \ 
Brutus became enamoured, desperately enamoured, of Mile. ! 
Christine Boyer, whose father was at the head of the little public- ^ 
house of St. Marathon. Lucien was then young, about twenty- i 
three; he was in love for the first time, and*he loved an angel of 
gentleness, virtue, and candour. Christine saw herself adored 
by an ardent, hot-headed young man, employing against her 
rustic simplicity all the stratagems, all the resources, with which 
his short experience of the world had made him acquainted, and 
which his love taught him to employ skilfully; and Christine 
was not proof against such an attack. She loved as she w^s 
loved, but she forgot not her duty, and Lucien was obliged to 
marry her in ord«r to be happy; but he loved her too fondly to 
be aware of all the unpleasant feelings which this alliance was ' 
likely to excite in his own family. In fact, no s 9 oner was 
General Bonaparte apprized of this marriage, than he declared 
that he would never see the wife, and never meet his brother 
again. A place was then given to Lucien in Germai;^^ and 
the young couple came to Paris. -n-- 

It was at this period that I saw Lucign Bonaparte for the first | 
time, and that I became acquainted with Christine. There are 
women whose portraits it is easy to sketch. We say that they 
have large eyes, beautiful hair, a complexion blending the lily 
and the rose, and that is all. But, is it only on account of her 
person that a woman is to be vilued? Has she not within her 
divine charms to be described ? a profusion of kindness, affec¬ 
tion, and love ? Such were the qualities that were to be found / 
in the heart of the excellent Christine. I knew her, and no ; 
sooner knew than loved her. Subsequently, when I have seen . 
her surrounded by the touching halo of maternal love, new 
treasures of tenderness manifested themselves in her, and c<hi- 




My mother had a great affwotion for LucieDi and reoeirexl hiai 
as his mother would have done. Christine was welcomed by 
her \nth equal cordiality. Joseph, who had then returned to 
Paris, and whom, in fact, each of the younger brothers cemsi- 
dered as the head of the family, opened his arms to the young 
couple, and they were happy. A few days afterwards they «et 
out for Germany. 

During the shoH stay of Lucien Bonaparte and his wife in 
Paris, they made an excursion to Versailles, and they allowed 
my mother no peace till she had consented that I should be of 
the party. As 1 had never seen Versailles, I joined my solicita¬ 
tions to theirs and accompanied them. I cannot describe the 
t4rrible impression which this widowed and dismantled queen 
prelduced upon me. On beholding those vast halls, the immense 
saloon^, stripped and deserted, the dark corridors, and apart¬ 
ments still covered with gilding, apparently awaiting the finish^ 
igg hand of pomp; all seemed tome so dreary and desolate 
ihat, though very yoimg, I retained so vivid an impression of it, 
when, in 1821, I went to reside at Versailles, I had aper- 
iS^.fecollection of the feelings produced by the melancholy and 
scandalous neglect of the residence of Louis XIV. I inquired 
in what state the palace was, and when 1 learned that it was 
precisely what it had been under the Directory, I did not care 
to enter that royal habitation, wilfully forsaken by its natural 
gbardians: I should have sufered much more from witnessing 
its forlorn condition in 1821 than 1 had done in 1796. The 
garden was the only object of my walk.,. 

Lucien was but a short time absent. I never knew what he 
had been to do in this tour. His wife had accompanied him, as 
well as one of her cousins, named Boyer. On their return they 
lodged in Rue Verte, in the Faubourg Saint-Honpre. Madame 
Bacciochi f Marianne Bonaparte) also lodged, I believe, in Rue 
Verte. Madame Leclerc, who had recently come from Milan, 
where she had been married, took a house in Rue de la Ville- 
rEvcque. Louis and Jerome, too young to be left alone, were, 
the latter at the College of Juilly, and the other with his brother 
Joseph.* As for the la^er, he had bought a house at the ex¬ 
tremity of Rue du Rochcf, almost in the fields, at least at that 
time. Since then so many buildings have been erected there, as 
every where else, that the site of Joseph's house is now almost 
in the heart of a new quarter. , 

The time of which I am speaking is still further removed 
from us by the rapid progress of events than by that of time. 
A week then exhibited the spectacle of a vast empire de¬ 
stroyed, an army vanquished and taken prisoners ; we were ac¬ 
customed to such events, and were not content with less. This 

* Aud with his 8i»teMQ>law Madame Bonaparte, Rae Chantereine. He lived 
with both of them bv turns. It \^'as about tnia time that Josephine beean to 


period M the glorious m Bonapahe, and that he 

wdl knew when dictated at St Hdena the finest pages of 
the campatgofi m Itidy. 

The treaty of Leoben was sighed, that of Campo-Fonnio had 
fi!)llowed it, the congress of Rastadt was in preparation, when 
we were informed that General Bonaparte would soon return to 
Paris. My mother appeared to wait the moment with extreme 
impatience, I knew not at the time why; but I afterwards 
learned that the reason was as follows: My brother was agent 
for the contributions at Massa-Carrara, and had for his colleague 
M. Gabriel Suchet, brother of the Duke of Albuftra. He is a 
kind, excellent man, a cordial! friend of Albert, and becapje 
ours too. 

My brother lodged at the house of a Monsieur Felice, whose 
wife was a charming woman. General Lannes, whose division 
was near Massa, if not at that place, had remarked, as my 
brother also had done, that Madame Felice was.handsome, ana 
that it was not impossible to please her; he therefore took 
measures to ensure success. But the future Duke of Montebelfe 
stormed a town more easily than a woman—even an ksHari. 
My brother played delightfully on the harp, sang likewise, \ 
spoke and wrote Italian as fluently as French, and made sonnets ■ 
and canzoni on Madame Felice, not quite equal to Petrarch, 
and yet so good as to cause the heart of his fair landlady to sup- 
render quietly at discretion; while General Lannes, who was 
also well aware that it was necessary fo form a plan of attack, 
thought to play off the most irresistible of seductions by relating 
his battles and his victories; and, to tell the truth, this might 
have been more than enough to win a heart that was free; 
but Madame Felice’s had struck its colours to all the accom¬ 
plishments of Albert, and had surrendered more especially to his 
love, for ray poor brother’s head was completely turned. At 
length, one day, the lovers persuaded themselves that they could 
not live any longer annoyed in this way, on the one hand by a 
jealous and rejected swain, and on the other, by an Italian hus¬ 
band, whose character was by no means so austere as to make 
him fret if his wife was fond of any other man than himself. 
The result of this cogent reasoning was, that they took post and 
left Massa, trusting to love for the consequences of that 
measure. 

Next morning, when the forsaken husband discovered his for¬ 
lorn condition, he began to weep, and ran to acquaint General 
Lannes with bis mishap. On hearing it, the general gave such 
a bound in his bed, as had wellnigh knocked off' the canopy. 
** Gone ! ” he cried; ** gone ! and together, say you ? ”—“ Si, 
sipior generale** —“And which way are they gone?”— 
Signor generale, come vuole ch* to la possa sapereV**^^^ Eh 



parhieu!^^ replied Geij^ral liannes, leaping ont of bed; and 
slipping on his pantaloons^ at the same time eyeing Felice with 
looks of fury, blockhead that you are! go and find out what 
road they hai^ laken/^ 

The poor husband sallied forth to make inquiries, and learned 
without much trouble that the fugitives had directed their course 
towards Leghorn. As soon as he had communicated this in¬ 
formation to General Laanes, “ Come along,” cried he ; “ to 
horse I to horse ! Morhleu ! we shall catch them inr a couple of' 
hours. You shall shut up your wife; and as for this Corydon 
of a Frenchman, who has the impudence to run away with our 
wjves, ril get him removed. Come along Felice; come along, 
m;^friend ! Take heart! AVhat the devil ails you ? You are 
as pale as a sheet of parchment.”—“ Si, signor generaie; grazie 
'^:iante,^razie tante,/ard cuore,fard rwore.”* 

S: :p^llst giving this assurance that he would take heart, his 
temh chatter^ like castagnettes, as Genei'al Lannes himself 
- afterwards told me. The fact is, that the poor fellow had no 
stomach for fighting my brother and that the general had 
frightened him out of his w its by asking what weapon he would 
take with him. At any rate, tl^e scoundrel would have done 
better to fight than act as he did^iifterwards. General Lannes 
took the command of the party, and the husband, wuth his 
.brother-in-law’, a cousin, and I know not how many more, 
marched off under the protection of the banner of General 
Lannes. “A/i/ cugino Pasquale!'* said Felice to a little 
cousin ; ‘^cugino Pasquale! cheamico ! che questo bravo generaie ! 
die galanf uomo / 

The fugitives were overtaken about mid-day. The stray sheep 
^'as eairied back to her fold, and inhumanly separated from her 
comi^ion. I believe that my brother returned to Carrara, and 
that Madame Felice was removed to another town. Thus far 
the affair had been gay enough; but now this Monsieur Felice, 
impelled by some demon 0 |^ other, preferred a criminal complaint 
against poor Albert. It was this affair, of which I was then 
ignorant, though my mother knew of it, that tormented her ex¬ 
ceedingly. Sue wished to know if General Bonaparte had any 
accfisjltory documents relative to this charge. My mother was 
always easily affected, and any /ears which she might reasonably 
entertain were sure to be doubted by her imagination. 

Bonaparte arrived at Paris. It would be very difficult to con¬ 
vey even a slight idea of the enthusiasm with vvhich he was re¬ 
ceived. The French people are fickle, not very susceptible of 

• ** Yes, genei^l, many thanks will take heart.** 

t My brother was a hist-rate swordsman; my fatlier, a pupil of Satnt>Georges, 
had been his master, as well at Fabien. My brother possessed a formidable 
advantage—he was lefi-haoded. 

t ** Ah I cousin Pasctual, what a friend 1 wliat a brave geneial 1 and what a 
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constancy in their aifections, bu|: acoe^bie to the sentiment 
glory. Give them victories and they Wlli be more than content; 
tliey vrill be prateful. This was clearly shown when General 
Bonaparte arrived at Paris, at the period I am speaking of. It 
was a real triumph, to which nothing was imting but the 
ovation: however, it had wellnigh cost liim dear, as the follow¬ 
ing fact will serve to prove. 

The Directory, like all authorities that are too weak and im¬ 
potent to produce and to direct, tliough it was called the Exe¬ 
cutive Directort/, regarded with jealousy, which soon generat^ 
into hatred, that feeling of love and gratitude manifested by tfie 
French people for their young hero. A single movement seemed 
to set in action those five men, not one of whom was capabltf of 
comprehending Bonaparte. Incapacity, corruption, and an-tin- 
bounded ambition, disguised by republican masks, were t& 
elements of the power which then ruled us, and which 
no glory but that of its immediate creatures. Bonaparte had 
emancipated hinlself since he had been sent to'Italy, and his 
laurels and those of his army were personal property, as much 
as any thing can legally be. 

Barras left him unmolested to enjoy his renown; Moulinjt 
durst not venture to call to m^nd that he had ever been a general 
to run a race of vanity with mipA. Roger-Ducos thought on aU 
points like a good-natured man, as he was; and Sieyes, 
habitually reserved, as every body knows, did not deem it 
necessary to let loose his tongue expressly to anathematize. 
According to this view of .things, what I have said above will 
appear rather contradictory. But to proceed to my prof^\ 

On this occasion, one of the five Directors governed singly 
the sentiments of the other four. He possessed not more talent^ 
but more intelligence, than his colleagues, and boundl^ am¬ 
bition, though*he declared that he had none—mere figure of 
speech, to which nowadays no value whatever is attached. 
This man was Gohier. At this period we had every day the 
bulletin of the directorial interior, because M. Bruneti^re, our 
friend and my guardian, was equally intimate with Gohier and 
visited him daily. My mother sometimes inquired the reason 
of his aversion for General Bonaparte; for, in regard to him,^he 
was rather amusing. She assumed thb right of saying wfilt ahe 
pleased about him, but she did riot like olbera to attack him, and 
the malicious things which M. Bruneti^re heard said of Bona¬ 
parte, and which he reported to us every day, roused my mother’s 
anger against him and the Directory, which she cordially 
detested. 

From this time the hatred of Gohier for Bonaparte displayed 
itself in all his words and actions. He would have patronised to 
his prejudice the most incapable of men; that is to say, a 
yecommendation from Bonaparte would have been a sufficient 



reasoa wUk Gohier for excluding the person so recommended 
from an appointment, Imd it depended on Uiis Director. There 
leertainly was a positive%nd primary cau^ of t^is hatred, which 
iJie 18th Brumaire stro^thened and rendered implacable. 
What was that cause? 1 oelieve simply this—Gohier would 
have thought it highly conducive to the welfare of France, and 
■more particularly to his own, to get rid, with the aid of the 
society of Uie Manege, of the four puppets at the head of the 

f overnment with him, and to make himself president, not of the 
)ii'ectory, as it was on the 18th Brumaire, but of the French 
Republic. This scheme the eagle eye of Bonapaite had de¬ 
tected. He had warned Sieyes, most probably, and the admi¬ 
rable subtlety of the latter had foiled the plans of Washington 
th^ younger. Gohier was not deficient in talent, but that 
talent,f which might have some merit before a tribunal, was 
reduced to a cipher in the extraordinary situation which fortune 
had permitted him to attain. For one may now venture to speak 
out: on looking at the list of the Directors of that period, if we 
except Cainot, a virtuous man, and a man of eminent abilities, 
and Sieyes, uho, though Iris political career has not been quite 
straightforward, yet possessed merit, what were the chiefs who 
steered our poor vessel? Gohier felt, therefore, that he was 
superior to the Directory as it was composed after Fructidor; 
and as the sentiment of inferiority never presents itself to any 
man, he thought that he might seize the reins, which all other 
hands had suft'ered to fall and even to trail in the dirt. His plan 
was guess^, I repeat; and this w as the cause of his truly 
violent hatred against Bonaparte. The reader will presently be 
convinced of this, when I relate the conversation which M. 
JBruneti^re had with Gohier after the 18th Brumairei 

Be this as it may, had Bonaparte’s vanity been ever eo great, 
it must have been satisfied; for all classes joined, as I have 
said, to give him a cordial welcome on his retuni to Iris country. 
The populace shouted “ Long live General Bonaparte ! Long 
live the conqueror of Italy, the pacificator of-Campo Formio!” 
The shopkeepers said, “May God preserve him for our glory, 
and deliver us from the maximum of the Direefors.” The 
higher class, ungagged hnd unbastilled^ ran with enthusiasm 
td jiieet a young man, who in a year had been from the battle 
of Montenotte to the treaty of Leoben, and from victory to 
victory. He may have committed errors, and even grave 
ones, since that time, but he was then a colossus of great and 
pure glory. 

Ail the authorities gave him magnificent entertainments r 
the Directory e^ibited itself in all its burlesque pomp of 
mantlei^and hate with fcath|rs, which rendered the meeting of 
the five memb^sfof the eupeme power aufiiciently ridiculous. 


ticular, the charm attachetl to things ^h*ch ard Supposed to he 
lost, and which are recovered. MoneyxirCulated, and the result 
of all this was, that every body was Dieased. 

But one of the most magnificen^iitertaininents, and above 
all, one df the most elegant in its magnificence, was that given 
by M. de Talleyrand, at the office for foreign affairs, 
always displayed admirable skill in the arrangements of tfie 
entertainments which he gave: indeed, wlien a man posselses 
good sense, he shows it in every thing he does. He then re¬ 
sided at the Galifet Hotel, Rue du Bac, and though the rooms 
were too small for the company assembled there that evening, 
they^^c was admirable. All the most elegant and distinguisjjed 
people then in Paris were there. -My mother was absolutely 
Dent on going. She was not quite well; but when she* was 
dressed and had put on a little rouge, she looked eneSanting; 
and I can affirm that I saw that ni»;ht very few women y^ho 
surpassed her in beauty. We were both dressed alike, m a 
robe of white crape trimmed with two broad silver ribbons, and 
on the head, a garland of oak-leaves with silver acorns. My 
mother had diamonds, and I pearls. That was the only differ¬ 
ence between our dresses. 


In the course of the evening, my mothefr was walking through 
the rooms, arm in arm with M, de Caulaiucourt, on one 
side, and me on the other, when we found ourselves face to 
face with General Bonaparte. My mother saluted him, and 
passed on, when the General advanced a few stepf and spoke 
to her. My mother was, in my opinion, rather too dry : 
her ill-humouv was not yet quite dispelled, but in her excellent 
heart there w’as nothing like rancour. It was the reverse with 
the General. Be this as it may, he appeared to look at my 
mother with admiration. Indeed, that evening in particular, 
she was truly captivating. The General spoke in a low tone 
for some seconds to the Turkish ambassador, whom he held by 
the arm. The Turk uttered an exclamation, and fixed upon my 
mother his large eyes, to which, when he chose, he could give a 
look of stupidity, and then made a sort of obeisance. “ I told 
him that you are of Greek extraction,said Bonaparte to 
mother, saluting her by way of adieu. Then, holding ou^\:i^ 
hand, he pressed hers in a friendly manner, and left us after a 
short conversation, which nevertheless drew the attention of 
the company, though it lasted but a few minutes. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


IUksss of my motlier—Domestic details—M.deBaudeloque, and M. Sabatieir 
-—-A treble fright—Correction of a mistake of M. de Bourrienne—-The 18lU 
Fructidor. 

* if.- 

Shortly before the 18th Fructidor, I was exceedingly 
^ alarated on account of the state of my mother’s health. She 
wal^ttacked by a disorder which is danoerous at any age, but 
particularly so at her time of life, M. Sabatier, M. Pelietan, 
and Baudeloque, came all three to see her almost every day for 
the fifty-two days that the danger lasted. 

My affection for ber gave me preternatural strength. Such 
an instance was never heard of as that of a girl of fourteen being 
able to go through the watching, fatigues, and alarms of fifty- 
,two successive nights. The three skilful physicians whom I 
have just named, could not believe it, though they were daily 
witnesses of it. For a moment 1 was afraid i should not have 
strength to support the burden. I was alone j my brother was 
still in Italy. I saw my motlier turn her languid eyes to me, 
and the agonizing expression which momentarily animated them 
indicated but too plainly bow keen a sense she had of her situa** 
tion. Her daughter was likely to be left an orphan, and alone! 
I had written to my brother, but not received any answer. 
Every now and then, my mother called to me in a faint voice to 
ask if letters had not arrived from Italy, i was obliged to 
answer in the negative, and I perceived ihat this reply distressed 
her exceedingly. All th^s agony of mind and body, that nature 
is capable of enduring, was felt by my poor mother. 

1 was aware of my situation, but it had no horrors for me, 
excepting in the frightful futurity which I dreaded: my mother 
was all in all to me; it was she who engaged all |ay faculties. 
I suffered much, 1 wept much, during the six Weeks that I 
passed by her pillow, but I never once thought of asking, “ What 
shall I do when she is no more V* 

We'had many friends ; I have no doubt that till my brother’s 
arrival teir Jiouaes Wouldi have opened to receive me; but I 
repiatit, th^ thought never entered my mind. When Iskwmy 
mother So tU unable to leave her bed, my grief was at 

first violerrt'^ ciiBt ^hen the s;i^ptoms of her painful di^ase 



became so aggravated as to threaten her life, my despair over¬ 
powered me to such a degree, that I had no energy and presence 
of mind beyond what was requisite to make me the most intel¬ 
ligent of nurses. I was every where, I could not bear my 
mother to take a spoonful of medicine or a basin of gruel from 
any hand but mine. She had an Alsatian femme de chambrey 
who was an excellent creature, and exceedingly attached to her. 
She was a clever nurse. But I was not satisfied with her 
attendance, though I could rely upon her. I could not sleep, if 
I left her alone with my mother. If I lay down for a few hours' 
anxiety kept me awake, and I returned at four in the morning, 
unable to finish the night in my bed. 

At length, the danger'became so imminent, that the physicians 
thought it their duty no longer to conceal the fact. It was, 
however, difficult to tell a girl who had no ot^r support, no 
other good, but her mother, that she mustdie i Nevertheless, I 
heard this sentence, and I had strength to ask, if there was 
nothing at all that could save her. ** Nature and incessant 
attention, not only every minute, but every moment may do 
much,” replied Baudeloque; “ and therefore you must eat and 
sleep, that you may have strength.” Sabatier was the one who 
understood me best. He did not say to me eat and sleep,” 
but he almost forced me to bathe two or three times a week. 
He recommended to me a generous and strengthening regimen, 
and he studied in particular to calm my poor head, which was 
no longer capable of bearing the weight of so many anxieties. I 
shall never forget his kind attentions; and when, thirty years 
afterwards, his daughter became my niece, I could not help ex¬ 
pressing, though very briefly, my attachment to her father. A 
longer phiase than that which 1 used, would have been in bad 
taste. 

My poor mother was saved. The incessant attention paid to 
her at length triumphed over a disease which the whole faculty 
of Paris pronounced to be mortal. On the day that hope was 
restored to me, a singular circumstance occurred. It was noon 
when the physicians informed me that my mother was out of 
danger. I wrote immediately to my^brother, who was then in 
Italy : I was mad with joy. I could, not take any rest either in 
the morning or during the rest of the day. In vain my mother 
begged.me to go and lie down. “ To night I will,” was my in¬ 
variable At length, when the beloved patient was pro¬ 

perly wrapped up for the night, when she had taken her jelly- 
broth, and her drawn curtains admitted only the faint light of 
a night-lamp; when I had kissed her brow, pale and cold as 
marble, and received her blessing, I retired to my little chamber, 
and prepared to go to bed for the first time for nearly two months, 
after thanking God with a grateful and deeply affected heart. 
1 lay down. No sooner was my head upon my pillow, than I 



a kind of lethargy; not even a dream disturbed this state of 
complete quietude. 1 know not whether 1 have succeeded in 
conveying an idea of what I tiien experienced; but the reader 
may judge how violent the shock must have been which I re¬ 
ceived, when I felt myself shaken by the arm, and heard a 
tremulous voice stammering in my ear: ** Mademoiselle! 
mademoiselle! oh, mon Dieu! mon Dien ! Madame .. madame 
has just expired in my arms!’’ 1 shrieked, and instantly was as 
wide awake as at the same hour the preceding night. I pushed 
aside the trembling Josephine, flew to my mother’s room, drew 
back with violence the curtains of her bed, threw myself upon 
her, called her, and my poor mother was awakened by me as I 
had"rayself been by Josephine. She had been fast asleep. 

My mother was beginning to recover from an illness, which 
did not Kiavc her, 1 vcnly l)elievo, above four ounces of blood in 
her veins. Her paleness, her emaciation, were truly frightful: 
she was naturally txtremely fair, and her complexion was now 
of an alabaster whiteness, without the slightest rosy tinge. 
Lying thus between the wlrite sheds, her face surrounded by 
cambric, the reflection of which added to her paleness, my })o<ir 
mother had, indeed a look that was rather alaiming to any but 
her own child. 

My poor mother trembled for above an hour with the fright 
which I had given her oh entering her chamber. At length, 
towards morning, she fell asleep again. As f<»r me, it is easy to 
imagine how I finished the night. I would not return to my 
bed, but placed myself iu a large easy chair, which served me 
habitually to sleep in; and there, though more composed, I 
could not get so much as au hour’s nap. Tiie sliock had had 
such an efiect upon me, that Sabatier and Pclletau declared I 
had nan’owly escaped two cahunitics, uhich iniglit have been 
the consequence of Joscpliiuc’s imprudence—epilepsy and 
death. 

The winter which followed my mother’s recovery was ex¬ 
tremely gay, though the expedition to Egypt was resolved 
upon, and almost every family was occupied by its own par¬ 
ticular interests. But, op the otJicr hand, several thousand 
fiimilies were rejoiced by ^the return of brothers, sons, fathers, 
husbands; people began to breathe more freely; they were 
happier than they had been for three years past; they fully 
enjoyed this happiness, without thinking of the future, without 
considering that it was as liable to be broken as a glass. 
’ Almost the whole of the Bonaparte family was at Paris, col¬ 
lected about Josejih, who was now the head of it. The General 
did not willingly yield this prerogative: he could not by right 
arrogate it to himself; but in fact he exercised it, and that with¬ 
out appeal.* ^ 

* On this iMicislon I shall coirect a statement of Bourrienne. In bis Me- 



The 18th Fractidor had produced a etrange effect on the 
different societies of Paris. Many emigrants, who had returi>ed 
before that memorable day, built strong hopes upon the in¬ 
fluence which they had over several deputies of the Council of 
Ancients, and still more of the Council of Five Hundred, it was 
the latter body in particular that it was their interest to win: but 
it was much more difficult to airive at any result with young en¬ 
thusiastic minds, thorouglily republican, and thoroughly resolved 
to maintain the revolutiunary institutions. It was therefore 
towards the Council of Five Hundred that the eyes of all the 
projectors of counter-revolutions were directed ; and there were 
then great^numbers of them in Pans. All the agitators re¬ 
paired to the capital, which became the focus of the different 
parties. A counter-revolution was never neaier than at this 
moment. To be fully convinced of this, we ought to if'collect 
the various political societies at that time not only toleiated but 
authonzed ; and among these societies it is well known the club 
of Clichy was one of the most powerful. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Sketch of society at Pans pnoi to the I Blh Fruclulor— Vv/\cfUes and dinners in 
the stiecls—Grecian and Roman fabhions* 5 -Antiqae costumes—The Tncr<^~ 
nblt'% and the club of Chrhy—Presumption aiul iiifaliution of the Faubourg 
Sdint-Geimain-—Poilrait of Marshal Augeieau—Consequences of Uie I8th 
Pructidoi and deportations—Ouelty of llie Ducctory—Bonaparte the author 
of the 18th Fiuctidor—Joseph Ronapaite m the Five llumlreJ—Madame 
Joseph—Madeqioi*'elie ( laiy, Queen of Sweden—Bemadotle’s martia.’e— 
Pojtrait of Joseph lionaparte—The Bonaparte family—Bonaparte m Pans— 
Preparations for the expedition to I'^tfypt —Portrait of Louis Bonaparte. 

At the period of which I am licating, a company that was at 
all numerous offered a cunou* subject for btudy. The contem¬ 
porary Memoirs do not describe sufficiently, lor the uifonnatlon 
of future times, so singular an aspect tff our Retoliition. In the 
times of the Fronde and of the Loaguf*, the powciful nobles and 
the great vassals fought for or against the sovereign; history was 
on the field of battle, or in the inleiior of certain castles; the 

which more neaily concern me, in the person of my husband, and in that of the 
Empeior. In the first volume, Bournenne quotes an entire letter, vrhich he 
asenbes to Madame Baccioclii: in this he is wrong, for that letter is from 
Christine Boyer the first wife of Lucien, as the mere perusal of it should have 
been sufiBcieot to convince him. Tlie inaccuracy which I have here pointed out 
is wholly unimportant, and I am suie that it has escaped the notice of almost 
all those persons who have read M. de Bounrienne's Memoirs. In order to re¬ 
cognise at first sieht the precise position of each member of the Bonaparte 



destinies of the peopl#wefe'CK>t discussed, with an almoH serious 
look, in a group of twenty yoting heads; the most important 
interests, the ministeriaV^ecisions, the most momentous matters, 
were not submitted to inexperience. Yet this is what we have 
long witnessed ; this is what I should like to describe. 1 allude 
to the time when our reason, evidently deranged, though our 
character was wonderfully fine, set us a playing at parades for 
the amusement of rational people. Why not treat more largely 
of the national feasts, given from a good motive, but rendered 
ludicrous by the burlesque manner in which every thing was 
conducted? This folly was intense, and lasted long enough to 
be entitled to a place in the memoirs of the time. I am the 
indl:e decidedly of this opinion, since all the actors in these droll 
«^nes were of the number ofour legislators. The republican mania 
did not Confine itself to decreeing a republic. When the partisans 
of this state of things perceived that it was an Utopia not to be 
lualized, they contented themselves with insisting on keeping 
the patriotic goddesses, the civic feasts. They dined in the open 
air, which was rather annoying when the wind was high ; or in 
the street, which was alw'ays filthy. But people dined in coA-> 
2 Don at Sparta; it was right, therefore, that they should dine in 
common at Paris : too happy in having escaped the black broth. 
At that period, loo, young men ran about the streets as real 
sans-culottesf with a short tunic and a mantle, or rather an ample 
toga, for they borrowed a bit from all the republics j that is to 
say, to do mischief— 

Et Lycuiguc cnsei^nail s't biulei les chuteaux.”^ 

But, as for the republic par excellence^ we shall talk a good 
deal about it, but wc shall not take it for our model in any 
particular. 

The company kept by my mother, and by a lady, or rather a 
gentleman, of her acquaintance (for the husband decided every 
thing in that house), w'as composed of a great number of persons 
of dianielrically opposite opinions. The artists end literary men 
talked and dieamt of nothing but a republic. Young men, 
dressed completely in thq Grecian style, as f have already ob¬ 
served, weie seen gravely^walking in their white togas with red 
borders, stopping under one of the entrances of the Louvre, and 
discussing beneath the porch the gravest interests of the state. 
They did not laugh, but held their chins with one hand, saluted 
each other by wagging the bead, and strove, in short, to play the 
old Homans, even the youngest of them, as well as they could. 
PonT suppose that there were only two or tiiree of these young 
maniacs; there were two or three hundred of them at least.f 

* Satire de Berchoux. 

t It is tluU at the idme of the Revolution, about the year 17^ 

the nuDiis bfPaivia. and of aiiomer naintcr. dressed themselves in tne CrecKUir 



. But the republican party was not the only one aboiU.tbe time 
of the 2l8t and 22d of May, and even the 4th of October: 
there were in Paris a great number of yomig men of good fami¬ 
lies, who had adopted a costume peculiar to themselves. This 
was a gray frock-coat with a black collar, a black or green 
cravat, hair en oreilles d& chien, plaited, powdered and fastened 
up with a comb, and a thick cudgel in the hand. This was tlie 
costume of the Clichyans in particular. At the Mantlge, or at 
the society of the Rue de Bac, the wearer of a queue would have 
been knocked on the head, as was proved in more than <me» 
instance. As for the sham Greek, he was perfectly safe \ people 
contented themselves with laughing at him to his face. 

I have already observed, that a numerous company was a truly 
curious subject for examination. My mother’s drawing-roo^ 
exhibited this species of mosaic-work. The Faubouig Saint 
Germain, however, predominated in it, not merely in point of 
number, but because niy mother held the opinions of that 
party. M. de I’Aigle, M. de Noailles, M. de Rastignac, 
M. d’Hautefort, Madame de Gaseaux, Madame de Lostanges, 
Madame de Chalais, Madame de Contades, M. de Perigord^ 
Madame de Lamarliere, Madame de Brissac, Madame de Ver- 

f ennes, M. Alex. Delaborde, M. de Caulaincourt, Madame de 
laiJle, Madame de Fontanges, Albert d’Orsay, and many more, 
if not the intimate friends, belonged to the ordinary company at 
my mother’s. Then came persons who held Clichyan opinions, 
and yet were not people of any note. Of this number I could 
name several personages, who would not be best pleased about 
it at this time of day. 

Some time after my mother’s illness, there w^as a great talk of 
a Revolution being about to take place. That illness had left 
behind a nervous afl'ection, which required the utmost caution 
to spare my mother every kind of shock, whether moral or phy¬ 
sical : the slamming of a door caused a palpitation for an hour. 
It was necessary also to avoid whatever was liable to excite any 
emotion. She who had been so strong and so courageous, had 
now become timorous and faint-hearted. I trembled, therefore, 
in my turn on receiving this intelligence. “ What,” said I, 
** more alarms 1 Shall we never be at^peace ! ” Alas! who would 
have thought that, thirty-two years later, I should be daily 
repeating, without the hope of better times, “ What .1 more 
alarms! ” 

This Revolution was the 4th of September. As I do not mean to 
write a history of the Revolution, I shall not dwell upon this 
day, but only touch upon it as far as concerns my friends. 
Many were included in that fatal list, on which any one might 
insert the name of him whom he wished to proscribe and perse¬ 
cute. I knew two unfortunate men, who bore each other a 
grudge r their opinions were royalist and constitutional. On the 



on the both of them^were^ The most curioue part of Ute 
business was, that they were each ruined by the other. * 

A point worthy of remark in our character is, that levity 
governs and guides every thing within us. But there is a class 
in France, in which this levity attains such a degree of force, if 
I may so express myself, as to acquire consistence. Then, in* 
deed, it ceases to deserve the name of levity; it becomes a 
reckless intolerable self-conceit—a confidence in every scheme— 
a contempt for all advice, that borders on insanity. And do you 
know where this quality is to be found, in spite of experience 
which cries out to thefn—make use of your reason? Why, in 
this same Faubourg Saint-Germain. There you will find together 
with the most brilliant valour, the most chivalrous honour, and 
a hundred distinguished qualities, this absolute lack of reason, 
judgment, and of brains. The most absurd plans rank first. 
They take no heed of the rumbling of the thunder; they dance 
upon a volcano, and make merry. You warn them, and they 
laugh you to scorn. 

At the period of wliich I am sp>eaking, about the Slst of 
August, my mother cautioned a friend of my father, who, having 
returned from emigration, had thrust himself in among these 
unfortunate Clichyans- My mother said to him, “ 1 know that 
another revolution is impending ; it will, perhaps, be a sangui* 
nary one, and here are my proofs.’^ She put into his hands 
evidences confirming what she said. Pooh!” replied M. de 
Behaut, making a pirouettey “ your news is a hundred years old. 
The Directory will never dare to attack such a party as ours. 
Recollect, that all France is on our side. Had we not agreed 
to spare the lives of a few' men, some seven or eight heads which 
we do not choose to strike off, that business would have been 
settled a month ago.'* His ti*anquil look was truly admirable. 
In this respect almost all the Clicnyans were alike. Their eyes 
were covered with a bandage. In regard to their position and 
thdSr weight, as an acting, deliberative society, they had—what 
shall I call it ?—an incredible presumption ; and yet, on the 
same day, they knew nothing of the danger that threatened them 
four days afterwards. They wanted money to organise some¬ 
thing or other in their club, and the pei'son whom they had ap¬ 
pointed treasurer, went about seeking it, and applying for a loan 
of a thousand crowns to carry on what they called the admi¬ 
nistration. ■ It was truly pitiful. 

At length came that terrible day, the 4th September. 1 call 
it terribie, because the establishment of a republic in France, 
such as the fond dreams of our hearts represent it, may be im¬ 
practicable, but still we had one, even in the Directory. After 
the institution of this dictatorship, ois of this royalty in five 
volumes, tatt^i^ of this republic had daily fallen under the 
blows of tfaif ; Directory and the anarchists: at any ra^ 



fttro^ed it Th« republic, whose foundutiocurliad been cemented 
by the pure and glorious blood of the martyrs of the Qironde, 
had vanished, was dispelled hke a dream: the blood of the vic¬ 
tims alone had left reprobatory recollections. 

The conduct of the Directory on this occasion displayed 
ability. That body acted at hrst with a cunning, and afterwards 
with a boldness worthy of a better cause. In fact, the army of ‘ 
Italy exercised over us, at that time, the ascendancy to which ^ 
we bowed at a later period; and Geneial Augereau did but 
execute prescribed and circumstantial orders. He was a man ‘ 
who might possess that daring spirit which liurries along \ 
thousands of soldiers in its tram: but, for directing a political 
movement, for organizing the simplest machination, be was#a 
mere cipher. Not only was he a soldier, but his mannei’s Were 
those of a soldier ; every thing about him betrayed thciinedu- 
cated man. His vanity wa», nevertheless, inordinate^ We met 
him sometimes at a house where my mother visited a good deal, 
that of M. Saint-Sardos. I confe‘-s that his manner not only 
excited in me that disgust which must be felt by a young 
female, accustomed to see none but well-bred people-^ but there ' 
was superadded that which I experienced as a warm admirer of 
General Bonapaite, on account of his campaigns in Italy it . 
put me out of temper to think that this booby, as 1 called him, 
should presume, iii his pride, to diepute the palm of glory with 
Bonaparte. My mother, who was not always of my way of 
thinking relative to Bonaparte, agreed with me in my opinion 
on this subject. 

As to the consequences of that ciucl day, they were such as 
might have been expected. The Directoiy triumphed as it had 
fought, in a cowardly and baibarous manner. It was well aware 
that royalty had been called for, not so much out of love to the 
royal family, as out of liaticd to itself; the Directory knew 
this, and took a base revenge. When 1 consider what France 
was when that body began to undermine the sacred edifice, I 
cannot find m my heait any pity for such of its members as 
complained that they were duped on the 8th November; their 
punishment was a great deal too mild. 

The consequences of the 4th Septeniber gave us cause to re¬ 
gret deeply the proscription and exile of several of our friends. 
During many days, we durst scarcely inquire about persons for 
whom we felt an interest; and a new terror, as it were, reigned 
in Paris. The events of September communicated a rapid and 
painful movement to society in Paris. Almost every family 
mourned a relative or a friend. My mother was deeply 
afflicted : her opinions and her affections were wounded: there 
was more than enough to distress a good heart and a warm 
bead. 

The peal that gave the signal for the 4th September, came 


determined to crush royidist party in the assembly; . Tte 
Ghchyans, by reining Joseph,: and I believe Lucien, had ia- 
censed him; and, from that moment, so Junot told m^be 
that the men of the guilty party^ as he called it, should not see 
tile close of the year while on their curule chairs. After.the 
departure of the unfortunate proscripts, Joseph Bonaparte Was 
nominated deputy of the Liamone to the Council of Five Hun¬ 
dred. He then completed the fitting-up of his pretty house, 
in the Rue da Rocher, and prepared to receive company: he 
was expecting his mother and his youngest sister, Caroline. 
Mademoiselle Desiree Clary had just married Bernadette. We 
were at the wedding, which took place in a very plain manner, 
kiiJoseph’s house. Mademoiselle Clary was rich, and extremely 
pleasing in person and manners; Bernadette made a very good 
match* 

Of all Bonaparte’s brothers, none have been so erroneously 
judged,"^ and that universally, as Joseph. 1 have read a multi¬ 
tude of memoirs, and every where found a false mask substituted 
for the real face of this man ; so tliat it is this caricature and 
not himself on which judgment has been passed. Joseph, 
moreover, is not the only one of the family that I shall replace 
in his proper light; and this I can do with the greater facility, 
because all its members are as well know'ii to me as my own 
relations, in consequence of an intimate association of many 
years, at a period long anterior to their metamorphosis. 

My brother was particularly intimate with Joseph. I know 
not when this friendship commenced ; but I believe that it was 
at the time when my brother, in order to escape the requisition, 
was at Marseilles and Toulon with Salicetti. 

Joseph Bonaparte is one of the most excellent men that can 
be met with: he is good-natured, intelligent, a cultivator of 
French and Italian literature, fond of retirement, but not out of 
affectation. Much has been said, but to no purpose, relative to 
the weak conduct of Joseph at Naples and in Spain. 1 know 
not what he did, or what he could have done at Naples; but 
this I know, that in Spain he could do no better, because he 
went there wholly against his inclination, and it distressed him 
exceedingly to be obliged to go to that unhappy country, filled 
with troubles and discussions, where the dagger or the blunder¬ 
buss threaten you every momenta country where all the good 
that he did, and I am certain that he did a great deal, was ac¬ 
counted only as a duty performed. No, no: the man who has 
been good, honourable, virtuous, for a long series of years, does 
not change ail at once and become cowardly and even wicked. 
That Cann^ be true. 

Joseph % handsome, very the Princess Pauline. They 
have both tbe same delicate features, tlie same winning smile, 
tile look. Jo^ph has always been a great fiavonrite 



inft 'last^'my mother’s arms, Joseph came to live with unde 
Feeoh^ :in the honse of my parents. 1 mention this circum* 
Btaneeagain> because Joseph never forgot it; on the contrary, 
he always tendered me bis hand, to totify his gratitude for 
what ihy mother had done for him. 

Madame Joseph Bonaparte is an angel of goodness. Pro* i 
iiounce her name, and all the indigent, all the unfortunate in ^ 
Paris, Naples, and Madrid, will repeat it with blessings ; yet she ' 
was never at Madrid, and knew nothing of that foreign land but | 
from the accounts of it that were given to her. Never did she 
hesitate a moment to set about wliat she conceived to be her 
duty. Accordingly Madame de Survilliers* is adored by all < 
about her, and especially by her own household: her unaltar*! 
able kindness, her active charity, gain her the love of every 
body, and in the land of exile she has found a secoiwfcnal^e ; 
country. ; 

She was fondly attached to her sister, the Queen of SiVeden. 
The latter is an excellent, and in my opinion an inolfonsive 
creature; but she has one defect which her present situation 
renders almost a vice—she is a mere cipher. Her character^' 
has no colour. Nay, more, she may easily be persuaded to do 
any person an ill turn, because she is not .aware of the drift of 
the procedure. For the rest, I recollect the Queen of Sweden , 
being prodigiously fond of every thing that was melancholy and ■ 
romantic. The latter term was then unknown ; since one knows ■ 
what it means, it has not quite so strong a resemblance to in- i 
sanity. 

When she mamed Bemadotte, she had a face of which I 
shall say nothing, because we were then thought to be exceed¬ 
ingly like each other. She had very fine eyes and a most 
pleasing smile. Lastly, she had not too much embonpointf as at 
the time of her'departure for Sweden, and she was altogether a 
very agreeable person. She was fond of her husband, which 
was natural enough ; but that fondness became a downright an¬ 
noyance to the poor Bearnese, who, having notliing of a hero of 
romance in his composition, was sometimes extremely perplexed 
by the part. She was continually in tears, when he had gone 
out because he was absent; w hen he v^as going out, more tears ; 
and when he came home, she still wdjit because he would have 
to go away again, perhaps in a week, but at any rate he would 
have to go. 

Lucienjand his wife arrived at Paris at the same time, I be¬ 
lieve,, as also Madame Lmtitia and Caroline Bonaparte. The 
General came, tp Paris, and afterwards set out again for Toulon. 
The Egyptian expedition was in preparation. Applications from 
all quarters poured in from young men, who, in ignorance of the 

• JRie natned aswimdby W The Queen has taken it too, 



■jpiamiHit, but hojHiig tk«t be for Gunstaii;tod|^t)r 

j^laud, eoroiled tbeaaseiveft fm crowds. Every bod^^wteited 
;,lo accompany it 

: In sketching the different pc^raita of the Bonaparte 
I have said nothing of Lduis^ Jerome, or Caroline. The two 
latter were very young at the period of which I am treating. 

^ Louis Bonaparte was engaging at eighteen : subsequently bis 
infirmities gave him the appearance of an old man before his 
time: this rendered him morose in appearance, and in reality 
miserable. He resembled the Queen of Naples when he was 
young and in health: there was the same cast of countenance, 
and the same expression in the look, when the features of the 
Queen of Naples were at rest; but, as soon as they were ani* 
mated by her smile or her look, all resemblance vanished. 

Z^ixs is a mild, easy, good-natured man. The Emperor, 
wifii his whim of making kings of all his brothers, could not 
find one who would fall in with it. His sisters on the contrary 
seconded him, for they were devoured by ambitioft; but on this 
point the men have always shown a firm and determined will. 
Louis told him as much when he was setting out for Holland. 
“ I will do what I like,'* said the young king to his brother 

Let me act fieely oi* let me remain here. I will not go to go¬ 
vern a country, where I shall be known only by disaster.” 

The Emperor was absolute in his will. lie sent Louis to 
Holland: the unfortunate young man went to experience a 
slow and cruel agony among its canals and marshes. The 
greater part of his present ailments proceed from that damp 
atmosphere, particularly unhealthy for a child of the south, 
like him. He obeyed, and his wife was destined there to feel 
the keenest anguish: her maternal heart was wrung by the death 
of her first-born.* 


* The eldest of the children of Louis and llortex.se Beaub^ais, died of the 
croup vA Hague, in 1804. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

HestomtioQ of Society—Good company at public asaembUas—Fashionable. 
parties^The Bonaparte ^opily at Paris—Portrait of Lucieo—Bonaparte 
tsabea himself head of the faToily—Arrival of bis mother and sister Caroline 
at Paris—PortreU of Caroline Bonaparte—Madame Baceiodil—Madame 
Xeelercand Pauiettv. ^ 

Aftss th^ 4^^ September, our society presented a mo&t sin¬ 
gular aspe^ %moi^ returned enug^te there wer8> as I 



vrho, still full of apprehensions^ and Ter^ost apr 
prebeiuioos too> were glad to find a dmwkig-room where, while 
they could talk with tolerable freedom, they met several not^ 
diaracters of the day^ old fri^ds, young acquaintance, all upon 
the same footing and talking in the same tone, because the mis¬ 
tress of the house held her sceptre with a firm hand, and would 
not Bufier discussions to degenerate into quarrels. This was a 
znei'itorious mode of procedure at that time, when people made 
themselves hoarse with bawling whenever politics were men¬ 
tioned. 

At a former period, people cured you of your sore throat by 
cutting it for you. They had now, however, got tired of this 
remedy, by far too heroic, as it is said, in modern medicifte. 
We were no longer summoned before the revolutionary tribunal, 
because we had an income of fifty thousand livres, because, to 
confess the truth, nobody had such an income, at least to ap¬ 
pearance. The Moniteur indeed was no longer daily dishonoured 
by sanguinary lists; but there were yet left the Temple, the 
plain of Crenelle, and deportations; though the horizon had 
cleared, tliere were still heard, as at the conclusion of violent 
storms, those isolated peals of thunder which almost always 
follow the tempest. 

Notwithstanding all this, people recovered their gaiety : they 
went to dine at taverns, tliey would dance at public gardens, 
or take ice at a coffee-house ; for it avails us nothing to ennoble 
things by giving them other names, in order to impose upon 
ourselves. Verry^s, the balls at the Richelieu, Tivoli, and Mar- 
beuf rooms, as well as at the Pavilion de Haiiovre and Frascati, 
were in fact no more than what 1 have mentioned above; but 
this did not prevent good company from flocking thither and 
seeking amusement. 

Amidst this* dissipated life, and those pleasures which were 
sought as diversions from the remembrance of so many past 
sorrows and so many apprehensions for the future, a strange 
meeting of opposite parties took place. It began in my mother^s 
house, and, strange to tell, it was the Bonaparte family that first 
found itself face to face with the auckn regime^ 

To introduce things in tlieir propeV places, I must here say 
something more about Lucien Bonaparte, with whom, as the 
reader has seen, 1 had recently become acquainted. Lucien’s 
destiny has been more extraordinary, }>erbaps, than that of any 
of the members of his family. Almost till the 8th of November, 
he remained in comparative obscurity, as the-reader may have 
already inferred. 

At the period I am speaking of, that is in 1797, Lucien might 
be about twenty-two years of age ; he was tall, ill-shaped, hav¬ 
ing limbs like those of the field-spider, and a small head, which, 
with his tall stature, would have made him unlike his brothers, 



Lucien ^was very near-sighted, which made him half shut his 
eyes and stoop his head. This defect would therefore have 
given him an unpleasing air, if his smile, always in harmony 
with his features had not imparted something agreeable to his 
? countenance. \ Thus, though ne was rather plain, he pleased 
I generally. He had very remarkable success with women who 
iwere themselves very remarkable, and that long before his bro- 
itber arrived at power. With respect to understanding and 
} talent, Lucien always displayed abundance of both. In early 

■ youth, when he met with a subject that he liked he identified 
^'h^imself with it: he lived at that time in an ideal world. Thus, 
’.at eighteen, the perusal of Plutarch carried him into the Forum 

ai!H} the Pyrseus. He was a Greek with Demosthenes, a Roman 
with Cicero: he espoused ail the ancient glories, but he was 
intoxicated with those of our own time. Those who, because 
ithey bad ho conception of this enthusiasm, alleged that lie was 
jjealous of his brother, have asserted a wilful falsehood, if they 
(have not fallen into a most egregious error. This is a truth for 
which I can pledge myself. But I would not with equal confi¬ 
dence assert the soundness of his judgment at this same period, 
i when Bonaparte, at the age of twenty-five, laid the first stone of 

■ the temple whicli he*dedicated to his immortality. Not natu- 
j Tally disposed, by the giandeur of his genius, to view things iu 
I a fantastic light, and attaching himself solely to their reality, 
r Bonaparte proceeded direct-to the goal with a firm and steady 
istep. He nad in consequence the meanest idea of those who 
Ijkept travelling on, as he expressed it, in the kingdom of fools. 

’ From this rigorous manner of judging persons oT ardent imagi¬ 
nations, it may be supposed that Lucien was smartly reprimanded 
whenever he addressed to him any of the philippics or catiiinaria 
of the young Roman. He forgot that he himself, a few years 
before, whilst still in Corsica, had given proof of equally violent 
exaltation. 


To the portrait of Lucien I shall add that of his wife Chris¬ 
tine, though I have already spoken of her; but she was such an 
excellent creature, that whoever writes her eulogy may be par¬ 
doned some repetitions. 

Madame Lucien was tall, well-shaped, slender, and had in her 


figure and carnage that native grace and ease which are imparted 
by the air and sky of the south ; her complexion was dark, and 


she was pitted with the smallpox ; her eyes were not large, and 
her nose was rather broad and fiat: iu spite of all tins, she was 


pleasing, because her look was kind, her smile sweet, as well as 
her voice; she was graceful, in short, and good as an angeL 
Her love for her hasband rendered her quick in adapting herself 
to her position'; in a Ifbw weeks she became an elegant woman, 
wearing to admiration aRthat issued from the hands of Lerm, 
Mademoiselle Despaux, ind Madame Germon. 


on his return from Germany, he and his wife settled in Paris, 
and lived at this period in Grande Rue Verte, Faubourg Saint- 
Honor^. 

Madame Bacciochi resided, like Lucien, in the Rue Verte. 
Madame Lecierc, who arrived from Italy soon after the period 
which I have just mentioned aa that of the meeting of the family, 
took a house in the rue do la Ville-rEvcque. \Ve formed of 
course nearly the centre of the Corsican colony, in the heart of 
Paris : thus not a day passed on which some of the brothers or 
sisters did not visit us, or we them. 

Caroline Bonaparte, who was called Anniinziata, and who 
came witli her mother from Marseilles, was then twelve ye^rs 
old. Handsome arms, small hands, delightful in form and white¬ 
ness, small well-turned feet, and a brilliant- co^pplexioi^—sucli 
were the characteristics of her beauty, with the addition of fine 
teeth, rosy cheeks, very fair but round shoulders, a figure rather 
too robust, and a manner not very elegant. Caroline was in other 
respects a very good girl, and we were as much together as my 
more intimate acquaintance with Mademoiselle de Perigord and 
Mademoiselle de Caseaux permitted. 

Caroline was placed in a boarding-school, at St. Germain, v/ith 
Madame Campan, not to finish her education, for it had not 
even been begun. Of Madame Lecierc we saw more than of 
any other in the family. She came every day to my mother, who 
was very fond of her, and petted her—that is the right word— 
by passing over with more indulgence than her mother tile 
thousand and one whims which were bred, gratified, and aban¬ 
doned in a day. Many people have extolled the beauty of 
Madame Lecierc: this is known from portraits,and even statues 
of her; still it is impossible to form any idea of what this lady, 
truly extraordinary as the perfection of beauty, then v^as, because 
she was not generally known till her return from St. Domingo, 
when she was already faded, nay withered, and nothing but the 
shadow of that exquisitely beautiful Paulette, whom we some¬ 
times admired as we admire a fine statue of Venus or Galatea, 
She was still fresh on her arrival at Paris from Milan : but this 
freshness was of short duration: by the time she had lived a 
year in Paris, she began to be a very different person from the 
Paulette of Milan. 

At this period she was an excellent creature: it has been said 
since that she was malicious, and this report has been spread 
even by persons of her household : 1 knov/ not whether greatness 
changed her disposition. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


AUf^tion of Bonaparte to the establUhrocnt of his family—Amonrs of Bona* 
parte^ and a box at the Feydeau—Levity of Josepijine—Coldness between my 
mother and Bonaparte—Marquis de Caulaincourt—The two biotbers, 
Arniaifd and Ait^uste—Madame dc Thelussoii, and Madame de Mornay— 
^shions—Bonaparte at Pans—Long and inloiesliug conversation between 
Bonaparte and my brother—Piojected expedition—Implacable hatred agamst 
England. 

General Bonaparte was anxious to see all his family com¬ 
fortably settled at Paris before he left Europe; but knowing that 
the republican generals were charged with rapacity, he did not 
wish his family to liv*e in such splendour as might afford cause 
for malicious interpretations. Nothing w'as more simple than 
the style of Josepirs house, though at the same time it was 
respectably appointed. Bonapaite had also laid down rules for 
tbc guidance of Madame Bonaparic*s conduct in this respect: 
had they been followed, this conquest over Josephine’s spirit of 
dissipation would have surpassed the conquest of Egypt which 
be was about to undertake. 

General Bonaparte, though younger than Joseph, and 
though his mother was still living, assumed from this 
moment the ascendancy and authority of a father and head 
over his family. The instructions which he left for their 
guidance were truly remarkable, and surprised my mother; she 
had not seen him at her house since her decided quarrel with 
him on account of my cousin Stephanopoli*. Naturally proud, 
she was now as glad to Avoid Bonaparte as a few years before 
ehe had been anxious to meet him. The behaviour of the young 
General had deeply hurt her, and the indifference which he bad 
ehown in excusing himself, completely incensed her against him ; 
but, subsequently, her excellent understanding made allowances 
fcH* all that might then have occupied the head of such a man. 
Bonaparte was about this time as fond of his wife as his 
nature allowed him to be, when his faculties were wholly devoted 
to the vast projects he had himself conceived. No doubt he 
loved Josepuine, hut those who have asserted that he loved her 
more than he ever did any other woman, have not followed him 


through his early life, nor discorered him in the character of a 
roraantic lover: they have not seen him redden, turn pale, 
tremble, nay even weep. At the old Feydeau theatre, there was 
a box, No. 11, in the first tier, which knew much more about 
this matter than they do. 

His love for his wife was not of the same nature. He loved 
her, no doubt, but without making of her one of those divinities 
which dazzle the acutest understanding, and prevent it from per¬ 
ceiving any imperfection, moral or personal, in the beloved 
object. Besides, there was an ingredient in his composition 
that tempered the effect of it, I mean the alleged gratitude which, 
more particularly about the time gf his return from Italy, erery 
one said that Bonaparte owed to his wiifc 

Madame Bonaparte shewed a total wanSfcCjjqjdcnce, not only 
in not imposing silence on those who spread this fhpoit, out also 
in giving it consistence by her continual confidences to a whole 
host of flatterers, and, above all, of intriguers, who never carried 
the weight of the secret more than an hour. I know that Bona¬ 
parte had been informed of the authority, if 1 may be allowed 
the terra, which Madame Bonaparte gave to the absurd report 
which the enemies of Napoleon, and he had many already, 
circulated respecting him. It may easily be conceived, then, 
how his spirit mpst have been wounded, when he saw himself 
the object of a contemptuous look, when he heard the expression, 
** It is his wife’s influence that upholds him.'” This was false 
and ridiculous; but it was said; and whoever knew Bonaparte 
well must be aware, that nothing more was required to produce 
an extraordinary effect upon him, 

Bonaparte was acquainted with the inconsistency of his wife; 
accordingly, he recommended her to abstain above all things 
from talking about politics, a subject which she knew nothing 
of, and which could not fail to lead to conversations liable to 
comu'omise him. “ What you say is supposed to come from 
me,” he would frequently ooserve to her; ** keep silence, and 
then my enemies, and you are surrounded by them, will not 
have it in their power to draw silly inferences from your words.” 

I have already observed, that the aoolness which had taken 
place between my mother and Genoral Bonaparte, instead of 
Deing removed, had been confirmed by my mother’s keeping 
aloof from him. We met him but very rarely at the houses of 
his brothers; and he called on us only three times, I believe, 
during his stay at Paris. It is not, therefore, as an eye-witness, 
that I relate what I have just stated; but wc were perhaps better 
informed of all that passed in the house of the General than if j 
we had spent an hour there every day. My mother, notwitlw < 
iBtaadiilg her irritation, had the strongest attachment to Napo¬ 
leon ; she well knew, without however admitting it, that she had 
been to blame in the quarrel about our cousin Stephauo- 

poli, and this inward conviction was sufficient to render her still 


more solicitous to know all that concerned the hap^piness oc 
unliappiness of a child whom she had brought up. This inform 
ination^ moreover, came to us from a much more authentic 
source than any thing that we might have learned from the com¬ 
plaints of the Bonaparte family. My mother, with her excellent 
understanding, knew that prejudice squints when it looks, and 
lies when it talks. Nowf, tlie whole family detested Madame 
Bonaparte. Was there a just cause for this hatred ? We shall 
see by and by: all I say for the present is, that the enmity was 
strong and, I believe, heartily returned. 

My mother had found again an old friend in her neighbour¬ 
hood, M. de Caulaincourt, whose hotel, in the Rue Joubert, 
wasruot above a hundretbpaces from our bouse. To name him 
is suflicient to calfto -tae minds of those who knew this excel¬ 
lent mdh all tlfat is good, honourable, and honoured. The 
Marquis de Caulaincourt was likewise a friend of Madame 
Bonaparte; he had rendered her very great services. Of what 
nature, I know not; but my mother knew: they must have 
been very important; for subsequently, on the day that his two 
sons were presented to the first Consul, when M. de Caulain¬ 
court described to my mother the truly remarkable reception 
which Bonaparte had^given to himself and bis sons, Indeed, 
I can easily believe it,*' said my mother; if even the merits of 
Armand and Auguste had not required this distinction, the gra¬ 
titude which his wife owes you would have imperatively com¬ 
manded it.** M. de Caulaincourt approached my mother's bed, 
for she was lying down at the time, and whispered to her for a 
few moments. ‘‘No, no,** said my mother, “'tis not enough. 
Consider besides that your sons may aspire to every thing. 
Where do you find men possessing their qualifications, and who 
moreover have at their age their military renown T* 

M. de Caulaincourt was therefore a fiequent visiter at the 
house of Madame Bonaparte. He gave her advice, which she 
listened to without following. He had a real friendship for her, 
and he proved it unequivocally; but Madame Bonaparte was 
excessively frivolous and fickle, with the appearance of good- 
natuic. M. de Caulaincourt soon became disliked, though he 
was far from suspecting it; and subsequently, when, in conse¬ 
quence of my marriage, I formed one of the select circle at the 
T^eries, I did not wound his heart by telling him that he was 
called the dotard. 


M. de Caulaincourt was like a living tradition of a period 
which our fathers themselves considered as belonging to another 
^e. His sons did not resemble him. Armand, afterwards 
Jluke of Vicenza, bad much of the look of his mother ; Auguste 
wad not like any body, neither was Madame de Saint-Aighw, 
fonnedy Madama de l^elusson. As for Madame de Moriiay, 
now Madame d'Esternau, she was a fine woman, and had xaxiea 


M. de Caulaincourt was a man of such an original stamp, that 
1 should look around me in vain at the present day, for any one 
resembling him. His features had been very delicate in bis 
youth, and, though short in stature, he was perfectly well made. 
He had dark expressive eyes, to which, however, he seldom gave 
a severe expression. Many years have since passed, and yet 
my recollection of M. de Caulaincourt is so strong, that me* 
thinks, at this moment, 1 can see him alighting from his horse 
at my mother’s door, on his return from Madame Bonaparte, 
Rue Chantereine. Never shall I forget that pretty pony, which 
fashion led him to choose: he paid all his visits upon horse¬ 
back, like a country apothecary. Having formerly been a ca¬ 
valry officer, highly esteemed ir^^is^corps, he had retaine^ in 
spite of time, reform, and revolutiStepi^e clumsy jack-J^ts, 
long queue, coat with large metal buttolWi^yjdwaistCQiK with 
flaps. Below these flaps hung two immense wlitWi-chSlhs, with 
such a collection of trinkets, that, when I did not hear the usual 
noise made by the horse and himself, their jingle, as soon as ha 
began to ascend the stairs, apprised me of his approach. He 
was thoroughly convinced that the most graceful fashion of the 
day could not stand a comparison with his; and, to speak the 
truth, I should be puzzled to tell which was most laughable, he, 
or a young of that time, buried m a muslin cravat two 

yards wide, witli a coat, the skirts of which reached little lower 
than the hips, whilst pantaloons, ample enough to make a 
gown, gave to the lower part of his person the appearance of a 
woman. Add to this capricious costume, hair failing in long 
thick cork-screws over the immense cravat, and a hat, so ex¬ 
tremely small, that it was difficult to keep it upon the head, 
which it scarcely covered. 

M. de Caulaincourt called me his daughter, and I called him 
my little paph. Armand, afterwards grand-equeny to the 
Emperor, and I, were long accustomed, even at court, to call 
one another brother and sister. The portrait of the Duke of 
Vicenza has not been favourably drawn by prejudice and envy. 
He was not liked. He was perhaps rather too much convinced 
of his superiority over most of those who formed the military 
circle of the Emperor, and this conwction gave him an air of 
reserve which superficial persons took for haughtiness. He vras 
clever, and had as much the manners of a gentleman as any man 
in France. His brother was far from being equal to him. 
Auguste’s temper was by no means agreeable, and I have fre¬ 
quently heard my mother reprimand him severely for unpolite¬ 
ness, even to the friends oi his father. At this periou both 
brothers were with their regiments. 

Greneral Bonaparte, after staying but a few weeks at Paris, 
when on the point of leaving ’Eurove with the chance of nev«r 


My brother, who in Italy had always kept upon the beat terms 
with the General, had called to see him at Bonaparte's request. 
Albert went several times, and always came back more and 
more certain that Napoleon was excessively mortified by the 
course of events. “ 1 plainly perceive,” said Albert, ** that his 
great spirit is too much compressed in that narrow centre, within 
which those needy Directors wish to confine it: it is a free 
flight in untrammelled space that such wings demand. He will 
die here; he must begone. This morning,” added Albert, he 
said to me : ‘This Pans weighs me down like a cloak of lead P 
And then he paced to and fro.” 

“ And yet,” replied Albert, ‘‘ never did grateful country hail 
more cordially one of its cl;i^i!dren. The moment you appear, 
streets, the the theatres, ring with shouts of 

Vive'i\qtiaparie! T]'" people love you, General.” 

Whilt uiy brdtlier thus spoke, Bonaparte looked stedfastlyat 
’ him. He stood motionless, his hands crossed behind him, and 
; his whole countenance expressing attention mingled with the live¬ 
liest interest: lie then began walking again with a pensive look. 

' “ What think you of the East, Permon !” he abruptly asked 

liny brother. “ You seem to have had an excellent education; 
for your father, I believe, originally destined you for the diplo¬ 
matic line, did he not*?" My brother replied in the aflSrmative. 

You speak the modem Greek, 1 believe ?” Albert nodded 
'assent. ‘‘And Arabic?” Albert answered in the negative, 

•i adding, that he could easily learn to speak it in the course of a 
'montli. 

“ Indeed ! well, in that case I. . .here Bonaparte paused, 
as if fearful that he had said too much. He, nevertheless, re¬ 
verted to the subject a moment afterwards, and asked Albert if 
he had been at M. de Talleyrand’s ball. “ That was a delight¬ 
ful he added; “ my army of Italy would be very proud, 

if it knew that its commander liad received such high honours. 
Yes, the Directors have done things nobly. I should not have 
supposed that they had such skill in paying compliments: what 
luxury I” He walked about for a considerable time without 
speaking,and then resumed : “ It was more magnificent than 
our royal entertainments o.^ old. The Diiectory ought not thus 
to forget its republican origin. Is there not affectation in ap¬ 
pearing in such pomp before those who, in fact, can counter¬ 
balance its power ? I represent the army!” added Bonaparte, 
‘‘yes, I represent the army, and the Directors know W'hether the 
army is at this moment powerful in France.” 

Nothing could be more true than this last insinuation of 
Bonaparte. At this period, the army actually possessed great 
influence; and a distant expedition was already much talked of 
in public. Bonaparte ask^ my brother several questiims relar 
tive to tbis^ubject. Albert answered, that it was genemlly 



believed that the projected expedition was destined against 
England. 

The smile that now played upon Napoleon's lips, as Albert 
afterwards told us, had so strange, so incomprehensible an ex¬ 
pression, that he could not tell what to make of it 

“ England !" he then rejoined. “ So, you think in Paris, 
that we are going to attack it at last ? The Parisians are not 
mistaken; it is indeed to humble that saucy nation that we are 
arming. England -1 If my voice has any influence, never shall 
England have an hour’s truce. Yes, yes, war with England for 
ever, until its utter destruction. Permon, if you choose, I will 
take you with me; you speak fluently English, Italian, Greek. 
Yes, I will take you with me.” 

The conversation detailed hercl^^*^ summary of 
passed at five or six interviews, My^n^ y^r l^ear ^^ all 
quarters a variety of surmises concerning the preJ9f!S&^xpedi- 
tion. The secret was long kept, but at length it was divulged; 
for Bonaparte, covetous of all kinds of glory, resolved to sur¬ 
round himself with the splendour which the arts and sciences 
impart to every thing. He laid the Institute itself under con¬ 
tribution. An immense battalion accompanied the new Alex¬ 
ander to the banks of the Nile, whence it was destined to bring 
back a trophy more brilliant than any that blood can give to 
posterity. 

As soon as my brother learned that the expedition was des¬ 
tined for so distant a country, his resolution was taken; he 
arranged his affiiirs and prepared for his departure. My mother, 
when she knew it, threw herself, in a manner, at his feet, en¬ 
treating him not to forsake her. Albert needed no second sup¬ 
plication ; he remained. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

Family ofJunot—His education—His charalter—The ballalion of the Cote 
d’tir—Junot a grenadiei—Promoted toseneant—The siege of Toulon—First 
meeting of Juuotand Bonaparte—Extraordinary scene—Junot is Bonaparte's 
first aide-de-(^mp->Curious correspondence between Junot and his father— 
' Beraarkable dream—Muiron and Marmont—Death of Muiron—Wounds of 
Junot—Inexplicable errors in the Memorial of St. Helena—Politeness of 
Junot—Adventures of Madame de Brionne at Dijon—She presents Junot 
■with her portrait—Baron de Sieyer. 

Among the young officers whom Bonaparte had introduced 
to my mother, when he was appointed to the command of the 
army of the interior, she distinguished one, as well on account of 



as for the extreme attachment which he manifested forhisGeneral. 
This attachment bordered upon passion. [He manifested an en- 
^vstasm so touchings that my motherj whose elevated soul and 
loving heart were capable of appreciating all exalted sentimentGi 
had immediately distinguished Colonel Junot; and, from that 
moment she felt the sincerest friendship for him. I was then auite 
and never dreamt that the handsome colonel, with light 
hair, elegant dress, engaging countenance, and yet serious look, 
ifrould come three years allerwards, and, out of love, solicit Uie 
basid of the Utile girl, whom at that time he scarcely noticed. 

« all the officers composing Bonaparte's staU', Colonel Junot 
Imd followed a destiny the most adventurous and the most for- 
fimate. Ue bore, in recent^s';/rs, the glorious marks of a valour 
his bitterest eij" vcs have not attempted to deny him. 
The C^eral-in-chicfCiad known how to appreciate it; and with 
the oifeui U4B iortune were connected several remarkable acts, 
siptonly of courage, but also of honour and acneio'^ity. It was 
siege of Toulon that the General had become i.C(juaiiited 
«ih him, and in a manner which, for its sing^iaiiiv, Octer ’ct to 
% related at length. 

^ Ju^bt was bom at Bussy-IvCgrand, in the deraiun* »it of the 
C6ted’Or,on the 24th September, 1771, and it nm) I c 
hy the way, that he received for a Christian name tlint ot the 
saint whose ibstival happened to fall on the day of birth: 
hj^ce he had the roost singular name perhaps m France— it 
iWiS Andoche, What trouble this unlucky name ga\c in the 
sequel to the masters in the art of pleasing, who look it into 
^teir heads to celebrate the ruling powers. 

Junot's parents were respectable bourgeois: his family was in 
easy circumstances. His mothei’s two brothers were, the one a 
physician at Paris, where he was de. jrvedly este*‘mcd, and the 
first canon of the cathedial /f Rvieiix, pbssessing good 
haneiices, which he meant to leave Vo the elaor of Ins nephews, 
M- Jupot, who died Receiier-gcneral uf ihe Upper SAoue. The 
abbe Bien-Alni^ was a worthy priest, whose niemoiy 1 revere. 
He died bishop of Metz, in 1800, regretted by his whole dioecse, 
the poor of whiclf called him le hien-himwie. 

As, prior to the Revolution of 1789, the cla'-s of the bourgeoisie 
never put their sons into the army, Junot was destined lor the 
bar. His education, begun at Montbard, under an excellent man, 
named Heurt^, of whom he frequently spoke with gmtitude, was. 
completed at the college of Chhtillon-sur-Seine. Here he first 
beosme acquainted with Marmont, wbo was a pupil at the same 
college, and her^ they contracted that friendship which nothing 
ever ulminisbed, though both of them pursued the same career, 
^s IH^dahfp ended only with Junot's death in 1813. 

Jufiot vm a man of e vely extraordinary character, which was 
notedwaya^aly appreciated by those about him, because he him- 
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defect which really was a (^wback from his many good aualities 
—I mean an extreme irritfAity, easily excited in him by tne raer« 
appearance of a fault. \lWnever he had reason to suspect any 
one, more especially a pe^n under his command, of neglect in 
matters connected with service, he could not help reproving 
him for it, and the more harshly, as, in the like case, he would 
have been just as severe towards one of his own relations. On 
such occasions his frankness did not allow him one circumlocu¬ 
tory word. 

J unot had a superior soul; he was a stranger to falsehood, 
and was endowed with a generosity which his enemies have 
endeavoured to represent as a vice, but which his numerous 
family, who for fifteen years other support than him, a 

great number of crippled soldiers, vi idows encumbered^^ith 
children, who received pensions and relief w^ nevet j 

call any thing but the virtue of a noble heart. 

He possessed in an eminent degree the qualities of a good son, 
a warm friend, and an excellent father. 1 recollect Mr. Fox tell¬ 
ing me one day how he was struck, the preceding evenir^, when,, 
leaving the opera-house, on seeing Junot paying as much attend 
lion and respect to his mother as he could have done to the first 
peeress of England.* How many college friends, how many 
indigent relatives, has he succoured and saved! How many un¬ 
grateful persons are there, to whom he was a patron, a bro^efi 
and whose fortunes he made ! 

Junot (bated ,011 his children. Who can knows as I have done, 
all that anxiety, so strong and so tender, which he felt even in 
the midst of personal danger! What letters he would write me ! 
How' affecting they were for their candour and ingenuousness I 
At one time he would inquire w'hether his boy had cut his tonth 
tooth. At another he w^'uld say—“ But when shall you wean 
little Rodriguh.?” And thm his girls, what were they doing ? 
were they grown ? did thpfj^'ork at their needle? These details 
may appear trivial; but* those letters w'cre written under the fire 
of the enemy, amid the snows of Russia, or perhaps an hour 
after receiving a w'ound, which had not even been dressed. I 
preserve all those invaluable letters. They shall descend as a 
sacred inheritance to my children. « 

Having begun life with the Revolution, Junot w'as absolutely 
one of its children. He was scarcely twenty when the first 
foil of the drum was heard. A war-cry rang throughout the 
kingdom: the most discreet panted for combat; all were tired 
of repose. Had not Junot been my husband, I should tell how 
he became all at once a young Achilles. Suddenly smitten with 
a passion for arms, he wholly forgot the luxurious and indolent 
life which till then be liaci led. It was then that he entered 

• Mr. Fox meant l>y no means to satirize France by appearing to think it 
admirable that a son should srive his arm to his mother. It was the exlraordi- 



into that celebrated battalion of volunteers of the C6te-d*Or, so 
renowned for the number of genera»and great officers of the 
empire, who sprang from its rankiw Its commander was the 
amiable and unfortunate Caxotte. After the surrender of 
Longwy, the battalion was ordered to Toulon, to join the forces 
collected to retake it from the English. This was the most 
terrible moment of the Kevolution. Junot was sergeant of gren¬ 
adiers, which rank had been conferred on him upon the field of 
battle. Often, when relating to me the circumstances of the 
first years of his adventurous life, did he speak of that event as 
the most extraordinary that had befallen him. He said, with 
that accent which persuades, because it is true, that, in the 
whole course of his career of honours, nothing ever threw him 
into .’uch a delirium of jo^ as tliat which he experienced when 
his cao^rades, all, or them as brave as himself, appointed him 
their s^jt. Ju, when their commander confirmed their appoint¬ 
ment, and he was lifted on a tremulous platform supported by 
bayonets still dripping with the blood of the enemy. 

It was about this time that, being one day on duty at the 
battery of the Sans-Culottes, a commandant of artillery, who 
had come a few days before from Paris to direct the operations 
of the siege, in as far as the artillery under the command of Car- 
taux was concerned, applied to the officer of the post for a young 
subaltern, possessing both courage and intelligence. The 
lieutenant immediately called hi Temptte —Junot stepped foi'- 
ward. The commandant scrutinized him w'ith an eye that 
seemed already to look through the man. 

“ Pull off’ your coat,” said the commandant, and carry this 
order yonder,’^ pointing to the most distant part of the coast, and 
explaining what he wished him to do. “ I am not a spif ; ” said 
he to the commandant; '^seek somebody else, I shall not take 
your order.'* He was retiring. So, you refuse.tl> obey ? ” said 
the superior officer, in a sharp tone: *‘do you know to what 
punishment you render yourself I am ready to obey," 

said Junot, ‘‘ but I will go in my uniform or not at all; and that 
is honour enough for those rascally English.*' The command¬ 
ant smiled, as he looked steadfastly at him. But they will 
kill you,** replied he.—What is that to you ? you don’t know 
me well enough to fret afterme, and as fin- myself, *tis all one to 
me. Well, I may go as I am, may not I ? ** lie then put his 
hand into his cartridge-box. “ Well, with my sword and thesfe 
pills, at any rate the conversation shall not flag, if those fellows 
have any thing to say to me.’* He then set off' singing. 

“What is that young man’s name? **asked the superior 
officer, as soon as he was gone—“Junot.** “ He is sure to get 
forward.’* The commandant then noted down his name in his 
pocket-book.^ This was already an opinion of great weight, for 
the reader will easily have guessed that the officer of artillery 



A ftrw days afterwards, being at the same battery of the Sahs- 
Gutottea, Bonaparte asked some one who could write a good 
hand. Junot stepped out w the ranks and offered his service. 
Bonaparte recognized in him the serjeant who had already 
attracted his notice. He told him to place himself somewhere 
to write a letter, which he would dictate. Junot chose the 
corner of the battery. Scarcely had he finished the letter whjQfp 
a bomb, fired by the English, burst at the distance of ten pace# 
and covered him, as well as the letter with mould. “ Capital I” 
said Junot, laughing, ^'we wanted some sand to dry the ink.’V 
Bonaparte fixed his eyes on the young serjeant; he was quit# 
calm*, and had not even started. ^ This circumstance decided his 
fortune. He continued with the commandant of the artillery, 
and did not return to his corps. Af^&wards, when the city^was 
taken and Bonaparte appointed General, Junot other 

reward for his good conduct during the siege, but to be ap¬ 
pointed his aide-de-camp,* preferring an inferior rank to that 
which he might have had by remaining in the corps; but in this 
case he should have been obliged to leave Bonaparte, and JuiK^ 
could not make up his mind to that. 

Junot was soon attached to his General with a devotedness 
that became adoration. Without taking J,he full measure of the 

g ant who was before him, his penetrating mind set him down 
r a great man. I subjoin an extract from a letter, the original 
of which is in my possession; it was written in 1794, when 
Junot’s father, alarmed at the resolution of his son, asked him 
for information concerning the man to whose fortunes he had 
attached himself. '‘Why have you left the commandant La- 
borde?*f Why have you left your corps ? Who is this General 
Bonaparte? \Vhere has he served? Nobody knows him here.” 

Junot ansvyered his father, and explained to him why he had j 
preferred the service of the siafl’, especially that active service 
which he was likely to have with his General, to the more tardy \ 
results that would have attended his remaining with his bat- J 
talion. He then added: “ You ask me who is this General [ 
Bonaparte, I might answer in the words of Santeuil: 

Pour savoir ce qu’il est il faut ^ire lui-mfime; J 

but this much will 1 tell you, that far as 1 can judge, he is 
one of those men of whom nature is sparing, and whom she 
throws into the world but once in a century.” 

When Napoleon set out for Egypt he passed through Burgundy 

* JuDOtand Muiron, the latter of whom afterwards perished so unfortunately, 
were the first aides-de-camp that Bonaparte ever liad. 

f Since general of division and commandant of Lisbon at the time of the 
conquest. It was he who commanded in Oporto, when Marshal Soult suffered 
biroseir to be surprised by the English, conceiving that it was the Swiss regt« 
ment which was crossioK the river. 




on his way to Toulon. He stopped at Dijon, where my father- 
in-law then was, and the latter then shewed hfm the letter which 
rjust quoted. 

“ Monsieur Junot/’ said the General, this only serves tocon- 
fiim me in my conviction of your son’s attachment to me. He 
has given me strong proofs of it, which have deeply touched me. 
You and he may therefore rely upon it that 1 will use all my 
power and influence to advance him in our adventurous career.’* 

My father-in-law had then no occasion to ask, who this^ 
General Bonaparte was. A quarter of an hour after this con-: 
versation, what Bonaparte had said to him was written in his j 
pocket-book, and put into his left pocket, as near as possible to 
his heart. His adoration ,of Napoleon became, from that mo- 
menVj almost as profound as that of his son. 

Bonap^'rto .kept the piomise which he had made to Junot’s 
father: was to him a kind and useful patron : but then there 

were important obligations on the other side. We have already 
^en that Junot, deeply concerned at the arrest and accusation of 
Bonaparte, wanted to share his captivity; that he was repulsed • 
from the prison by Napoleon himself, who convinced him that : 
he might be of more use to him by remaining at liberty. We ; 
see, in fact, that the defence of Napoleon, addressed to the re¬ 
presentatives of the people, Albitte and Salicetti, who had 
caused him to be apprehended, was Junot’s writing: there are r; 
merely a few notes to it in Bonaparte’s hand. After the libera¬ 
tion of the General, Junot accompanied him to Paris, There he: 
constantly shared his poverty, and always divided with him 
what he received from his family. 

“The galleons are not yet arrived,” Bonaparte would say to 
my mother, when he called to see her, with a long face, and a 
grey frock-coat, which has since become so famous, but was then 
a very shabby concern; “the Bihvgundy diligence has not yet 
arrived. If it do not come to-night, we shall have no dinner to¬ 
morrow, at least if you don’t give us one, Madame Permon.” 
"tVhat Napoleon called the galleons, was a remittance of two or 
three hundred francs, which Junot’s mother now and then sent to 
her son. This he divided with the General. “And 1 always 
have the lai’ger share,” saic^ Bonaparte. 

When Napoleon, after the 4th of October, was invested 
with the command of the anny of the interior he took other 
aides-de-camp. Marmontwasoneof them; and at this period, 
he, Junot, and Muiron, were the privileged persons of his 
staff. Junot and Muiron were on the most intimate terms. 
They were for some time the only two officers attached to 
General Bonaparte. Their friendship was not affected by the. 
addition of Marmont to their little staff, though, as I liave 
already observed, Junot and he had been educated at the same 


in bw heart, thftt be was as weak and superstitious in regard to 
bifl dearest'friends, as he was rash and reckless of bis own per¬ 
son ; so that whenever a battle was at hand, he was distressed 
about the fate of his friends till he saw them again. On the 
evening before the battle of Lonato, after having been on duty 
the whole day, and riding perhaps filly miles, carrying orders in 
all directions, he lay down exhausted witli fatigue, but without 
undeessing, that he might be ready at the shortest notice. 
During the day he had thought a great deal about Muiron and 
his situation. Muirou had formed plans for his future esta*- 
blisliment, which he had communicated to Junot. He meant* 
at the end of the campaign, to ^pply for leave of absence, that 
he might go to Antibes, for the pui^pose of marrying a young 
widow residing there, of whom he was enamoured, and who 

5 ossesscd some fortune. It was therefore natural enough that 
unot’s slumbers, receiving a tinge from the impressions of tlie 
day, should present to him similar joys, but in a different form. 

No sooner was he asleep, than he dreamt that he was on a \ 
field of battle, covered with dead, and dying. lie was met by' 
a powerful masked knight, on horseback, with whom be fought: \ 
this knight had, instead of a lance, a long scythe, with which / 
he struck at Junot several times, and wounded him deeply on | 
the left temple. The battle was long: at length they closed.' 
In tiie conflict the tall rider's visor, or mask, fell off, and Junot. 
beheld a death’s head: the armour then disappeared, and Death, 
with his scythe, stood uprigiit before him.—“ I could not take 
you to-day,” said he, but I will take one of your best friends. 
Beware of me I” 

Junot awoke, bathed in perspiration: day began to dawn: 
the bustle which preceded a day such as that which was pre¬ 
paring, was already heard; he tiled to sleep again, but could 
not, he was so much agitated, and this dream produced an un¬ 
easiness which increased eycry moment; yet, singularly enough, 
his apprehensions were not directed to Muiron, and on that day 
his anxiety was exclusively about Marmont. 

The engagement began. Junot received two wounds on the 
head, one of which left that fine scar whicli was long seen on the 
left temple, the other was near the i^iapc of the neck: neither 
of these wounds appeared very dangerous, but there was a 
chance that the one on the temple might become so, in tlie state 
of mind in which he then was. The moment he came to him¬ 
self, he inquired after Marmont. He was pot to be found. 
When the officer who had been to look for him returned, and 
imprudently told Yvan, who was dressing Junot’s wound, that 
he could not find him, Junot, calling to mind his dream, was' 
seized with a kind of delirium, which alarmed the surgeons the- 
more because his blood had been for several days past highly 
inflamed. A messenger was sent to acquaint the Genered-in- 




i aide-de-camp, and strove to soothe hirp; but Junot wtwld not 
' listen to any thing, and had not Marmont at that 'moment ar* 
' rived from executing a commission given him by the Genmldn- 
(he had been, I believe, to Massena's head-qaartens)^ 
Junot would probably have been attacked by tetanus. As soon 
as he saw his friend, he became composed, and seemed to Uiink 
that he had nothing more to apprehend. “ Ah! there you are !’* 
he exclaimed, taking him by the hand, ** there you are !*’ He 
then examined him with the only eye that was uncovered; to see 
whether he had received any wound, and smiled with satisfac* 
tion on perceiving no other traces of the battle but disordered 
’ hair, and clothes covered with dust and Austrian blood. All at 
once, he was struck by tjie extreme gloom on Marmont*s 
countenance; the image of Muiron presented itself to bis 
mind. Where is Muiron?” cried he; Where is MuironT' 
Marmont cast down his eyes, and the surgeon gave Heldt, 
Junot’s valet-de-chambre a significant look, to enjoin silence. 
Junot understood them. ''The wretch/*cried he, "has kept his 
■word then T* Muiron had actually fallen. 

During the whole of the camjiaigns in Italy, Junot accom¬ 
panied Bonaparte in those tields of glory, and was not sparing 
of his blood; he was in all the brilliant days of Arcole, Lodi, 
Castiglione, Lonato, the Tagliamento, etc. lie served his 
General, and his country on the field of battle with all the 
zeal that could be expected from an attachment such as his. 
Bonaparte, who knew and duly appreciated him, employed him 
during the campaigns in Italy in other duties besides those of 
an officer of the advanced guard. The business of Venice, 
which required both great subtilty and extreme firmness, was 
entrusted to liiin ; he brought back him colours which his 
arm had assisted in taking, and his mission had, as wc shall see, 
an entirely diplomatic object. 

I have already observed that Junot lavished his blood for the 
glory of his country. 1 shall here mention a few instances. 
During the campaign in Italy, at the battle of Lonato, he re¬ 
ceived, as wc have just seen, a wound on his left temple ; but 
the most frightful of his wounds was a gun-shot wmmd, received 
in Germany, when only a vf)lunteer; it must have been terrible, 
to judge from the scar, which made one shudder. The pulsation 
of the brain might be pei*ceived there: this scar was at least ail 
inch long, and seven or eight lines in depth. At frequent in¬ 
tervals, during the three or four years succeeding that campaign, 
this wound would break open afresh, in a manner equally sin¬ 
gular and alarming, and, the blood flowing profusely from it, 
Junot ran the risk every time of bleeding to death. One day, 
at Milan, being at the house of Madame Bonaparte, where they 
were playing at vingt-^t-un, Junot was sitting at a round table, 
with his back towards the door of the cabinet of the General-in- 



made a ika to be silent, and, coming up softly, laid hold of the 
fine lightItead of hair which the young aide-de-camp then had, 
and puUed it sharply. The pain was so acute that Junot could 
not suppress a faint cry ^ he smiled, but his face turned pale as 
death, and then alarmingly red. The General withdrew his 
hand ; it was covered with blood ! 

1 0 a brilliant and creative imagination, Junot joined an acute 
erstanding, that was most prompt in seizing any new ideal 
the moitent it presented itself to him. He learned every thing 
with inconceivable rapidity. He was very ready at composing j 
verses,* was fn excellent actor, and wrote wonderfully welT.i 
His temper was warm, sometimes passionate, but never was he 
coarse or brutal; and, during the thirteen years of our union, 

1 never witnessed such scenes as that which is described in the 
Memorial of St. Helena; the Emperor could •not have made 
such an assertion, or, in absence of mind, he must have men¬ 
tioned one name instead of another. The picture of Junot, 
ruuning about in his liandsome hotel, as he is alleged to have 
done in the Memorial, sword in hand, to pay liis creditors, is 
absolutely ludicrous to all who were acquainted with Junot, and 
knew liow anxious he was to act in harmony with the elevated 
post which he occupied. This post, formerly so eminent under 
the Bourbons, was infinitely more important under the Emperor. 
The Governor of Paris had the command of nearly eighty thou-» 
sand men ; he was tlie only governor who ever had such greats 
power, extending to Blois, and I believe even to Tours. AU.'l 
officers of distinction, foreign or French, who passed through'* 
Paris, were received by him. Every person of any renown who j 
came to France was admitted to the hospitalities of the Governor \ 
of Paris; and, from the first day of his nomination, Junot strove 
to imitate the JDuke of Brissac, if not in his two queues and his 
white scarf, at least in the politeness of liis manners. This 
desire of standing well in .his intercourse with the social world 
dates even much further hack, notwithstanding Junot’s fond¬ 
ness for the republic, and his aversion to ancient customs. 1 
will subjoin an example. 

Wlien all the world was emigrating, and the revolutionary 
tempest began to roar over every hiad, Madame de Biionne, 
motoer of the Prince de Lambesc and the Prince de Vaudemont, 
was stopped, when attempting to leave France, at a town, 
which I believe to be ChMous, where Junot happened to be 
with his regiment. It was said that Madame de Brionne was 

* Here is a specimen. Playing one evening at chess with Queen llortense, 
then Mademoiselle Beaubamais, alter several games which he lost out of com¬ 
plaisance, Junot wrote these lines on the chess-board: 

Dans ce beau jeu je vois Pembli^me 
De tout ee que vous inspirez: 

Fou celui Qui vdUs dha ** J'aime .** 


c&rrying with her the crown diamonds; she wafi the mother of 
the Prince de Lambesc, whose name was held iti*tabhorrence by 
the people^ for his affair at the Tuilerles; she belonged more- 
iover to the house of Lorraine, and that was enough to render 
her suspected. She was, therefore, apprehended ; but, thanks 
to Junot, this measure, which might have assumed a most 
alarming character for the object of it, was productive of jio 
other unpleasant result than the mere fact of her apprehension. 
Madame dc Biionnc was convoyed to the best inn in thi town, 
and Junot persuaded the mayor’s officers to go themselves and 
examine her. “ She is a woman,” said he; ** you do not arrest 
her by virtue of a warrant, since you have no commission to do 
so; but you act out of pat»iotism; you have received informa¬ 
tion upon which you act: so far all is right. Consider, how¬ 
ever, that your information may be false, and that your action 
then becomes the more vexatious, inasmuch as there is no just 
cause for it: you must act then as if you doubt whether 
you be right; and, beside^, she is a w'oman, and we are 
Frenchmen,” 

Junot was cheered with huzzas, and, in consequence of this 
harangue, it was resolved to proceed to the noble traveller, who, 
not having been forewarned, had well nigh marred every thing. 
She had thrown herself on a bed, upon pictext of fatigue,-but 
probably to avoid the ceremonial of bows and courtesies: she 
shrunk from the idea of desiring people, such as she then saw, 
^to sit down in her presence. By a very simple accident, how¬ 
ever, her stratagem was thwarted. The mayor being absent 
the town, there came in his stead an extremely vulgar 
^llow, who, on entering the room, threw himself into an arm¬ 
chair, saying: “ I beg your pardon, dioyeme; but 1 am heavy, 
you see, (he was full tw’o hundred lyeight) and by your leave I 
v^l sit down.” 

.At this intrusion Madame de Bfionnc half raised herself on 
the bed, and lifted up her head with an expression which gave 
her a mest gigantic stature of twenty cubits: “ By what right. Sir, 
do you interrupt my journey ? ” said she to the fat man who acted 
the mayor. “ Is this the liberty people now enjoy in France? 
I insist upon your suffering me to proceed this instant.” The 
fat man made no other reply to this application, than to ask 
Madame de Btionne who she was and whence she came. 

In relating this scene to me Jupot said: “ Mever shjUl I forget 
the expression of Madame de Brionne*s face; it was^not indig¬ 
nation ; it >va8 an almost unknowm sentiment: it was stupeiac- 
tion, madness.... She, Madame de Brionne, to be interro^ted ! 
Kot only her name to be asked, but who she was! * AfUr all/ 
said tl% tpan of the cqmmuue, ^ we must know what is your pro- 
Ihsewn.’ Madame d^ Brionne returned no answer, but it was 
evidait how severely ihe suffered ftom the constraint. A young 



soothe her. At length, when she had been questioned for th6 third 
time as to her name and quality, she raised herself with that dig¬ 
nity which never fails to awe when it is inspired by the feeling of 
what one really is, and exclaimed, “ Marie Louise de Rohan, 
Countess of Bnonne! As to the charge which you have the stu¬ 
pidity rather than the infamy to allege against me.show 

them my baggage,” continued she, turning to a valet-de-cham- 
bre; ** they will see that the house of Lorraine possesses wealth 
without having occasion to rob the house of France,” 

“ I was exceedingly pained at this scene,” said Junot, and 
when the clumsy booby had thoroughly convinced himself that 
Madame de Brionne had nothins: with her that could even cause 
her to be suspected, I said sharply, that she might be allowed to 
take some rest before she resumed H&r journey, which she wanted 
to do immediately. At any rate, that woman had a noble and 
dignified courage which excited a lively interest in me, and I 
strove to screen her from the inconveniences of her situation,’' 
Madame de Brionne was too much accustomed to good society 
not to be immediately aware of the attentions paid to her by 
Junot, which never ceased till her departure; and at a moment 
when she thought she should not be overheard, she said to Ju¬ 
not: It must be very painful to you, sir, to wear that dress 

and to live with such people. It is no doubt your father whose 
opinions .,.. Alas 1 in these disastrous times it is no uncommon 
thing to see persons belonging to our class, joining the rabble,” 
Madam,” said Junot, interrupting her, with a smile, “ I 
ought to prevent you from proceeding, and assure you that my 
father and myself are of the same opinion ; and I must confess 
that I am a plebeian and a stanch republican.” 

The young soldier bowed. “ Weil then,” said Madame de 
Brionne to the young lady who had previously spoken to her, 
there are many of our young coxcombs at Versailles who would 
not have been either so polite or so attentive to a woinan of iny 
age.” 

I heard it distinctly,” said Junot, " though she sppke in a 
whisper; and you %vill hardly believe that one of the things 
which most engaged my thoughts, after she had spoken of it 
herself, was to inquire her age. She was still a superb woman; 
her arms and hands were admirably beautiful.” 

Madame de Brionne was about fifty at the time of this adven¬ 
ture ; if any thing, rather more than less. 

“ Sir,” said she to Junot*at the moment of her departure, 
“ accept this token of remembrance; I hope that it may serve to 
remind you of one w’ho, on her part, will never forget what you 
have had the kindness to do for lier.” This token of re|nem- 
brance was a snuff-box of white shell with a portrait of I!la4arne 
de Brionne. Junot received it with w'arm expressions of ihat^ts* 
and always kept it notwithstanding his wanderiog life. A sin- 
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gular little adventure, not a sequel to, but a consequence of that 
which 1 have just related, occurred some years afterwards. 

Some time after the victory of the Tagliamento, shortly before 
the treaty of Leoben, Junot being at Clagenfurth with the Gene¬ 
ral-in-chief, received a visit from a young German officer taken 
prisoner in the battle. He was hanasome and a man of polished 
manners, but spoke French very ill. In other respects he waa 
quite a gentleman, for he introduced himself as a relative of 
Madame de Brionne, in whose name he solicited Colonel Junofs 
good offices. 

From what Baron de Steyer told Junot, it appears that .Ma¬ 
dame de Brionne had always kept her eye upon him, and that 
tha newspapers, in which his name frequently occurred, had fur¬ 
nished her with honourable intelligence concerning him. She 
had recommended to the Baron, in case he should meet with 
such a misfortune as to be taken prisoner, to mention her name 
to Colonel Junot, and solicit his influence. The confidence of 
Madame de Brionne was not disappointed. Junot received the 
young officer in the most cordial manner; he asked and obtained 
for him his liberation on parole before the exchange of prisoners. 
My husband was much pleased with this mark of remembrance 
on the part of Madame de Brionne,* and justly so: for what is 
more amiable than to seize an occasion for a good action, and to 
prove that one has relied upon you ? 

This little story is not foreign to what precedes it, as the reader 
may‘perceive. The young man to whom it relates was the same, 
who, from his fiery courage and impetuosity of character ob¬ 
tained, a few months afterwards, in the field of battle, the appel¬ 
lation of La Tempeie, from his brave comrades. It is to be 
presumed that this politeness, which must have been innate in 
Junot, for it could not have been tauglithira, was in the sequel 
rather developed than stifled by the remarkable circumstances in 
which he was placed. 

* As it is probable that I shall make no further mention of Ma<lame de Bri¬ 
onne, I shall here introduce a little anecdote of her eldest son, the Prince de 
Vaudemont. Every body knows that he was far from being like his mother and 
brother, and still less like his wife, who was and still is generally beloved. She 
was very ill, and Louis XVh, who took a lively inteiest in her welfare, one day 
asked the Prince de N’audemont, “ Uow is the Princess? What does Portal 
think of her 1 ”—“ Why, ’faith, Sire, I should not like to be in her skin.** Now 
only consider that this answer was given with the utmost sang-froid and in a 
tone-and accent absolutely inimitable. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Departure of Junot for Egypt— A general at twenty-seven—Inipstice of the pub¬ 
lic towards Berthier—Mutual relations of the generals of the armj^of Egypt-— 
Parties-—Quarrel between Lanusse and Junot—Duel by torai^li|^t on‘ the 
bank of the Nile—Remarkable observations of N^oleon—liis ko^r of puels 
—Letter from Bonaparte to Junot—Junot in Egypt after the d^pkrtUre of 
Bonaparte—Letter from Kleber—Departure of Junof—Junot and General 
Dumuy taken by the English—Indignation of an English captain, and noble 
conduct of Nelson—Lady Hamilton's oranges—Intimacy of Junot and Sir 
Sydney Smith—Junot returns to France and appointed Governor of Paris. 

I HAVE traced the life of Junot from his entrance into the bat¬ 
talion of.the Cote d’Or; I have carried him to Longwy, Toulon, 
Italy, constantly devoted to Napoleon, as Napoleon was beloved 
by many of his aides-de-camp. Many generals have been 
strongly attached to the Emperor; many of them, by the ascen¬ 
dancy of a mighty genius, though they were republicans, conti¬ 
nued to love him, even after his coronation, and to serve him 
faithfully: but nothing ever approached that blind, that passion¬ 
ate devotedness whimi several of his officers, at the head of 
■whom was Junot, cherished for him. It was a fault in Napoleon 
not to believe the reality of the purity of this sentiment, and a 
still greater to show that he disbelieved it. 

Junot was appointed general in Egypt. This promotion which 
is always a desirable thing, especially at Junot’s age (he was then 
twenty-seven) was not so for him. He had to leave the man to 
whom he was affectionately attached, and was even removed 
from under his observation: the army was not numerous, the 
general officers had not the choice of their cantonments, and they 
were obliged to go whithersoever the service required. 

It is well known that there was a complete schism between 
the chiefs of the army of Egypt ; it was the camp of Agramant. 
Napoleon's party w^as the numerous: but this division-was 
extremely prejudicial. The j^rsoiial danger of each party ren¬ 
dered it more irritable, more inflexible, especially towards the 
opposite faction. Kleber, Damas, and a great number of generals 
of extraordinajy merit in other respects, affected to withdraw 
themselves from the authority of the General-in-chief. 

J unot, as soon as he was appointed general, thought to earft a 
speedy immortality. But at that time it was not favour thdt 
made our crenerals: there was an emulation in crlorv. nnd nmmn. 



lion was attainable only by a brilliant achievement, a wound, or 
a skilful manoeuvre. No doubt, one might adduce some contrary 
examples, and name some incapable persons elevated through 
favour and patronage to high posts, from which the Emperor 
himself was subs^uently obliged to dismiss them. But, it may 
be asserted that, in general, at the time of which I am treating, 
more than at any other period, excepting perhaps during the 
empire, merit was exclusively rewarded. 

In this particular, as in almost every other, the Emperor was 
to be admired. He might, agreeably to his ideas of ambition, 
have sought to make tools for himself, and have attempted it at 
any cost: but, let us examine all those whom he promoted; none 
of them were inefficient, but all possessed talents peculiar to 
themselves. Berthier, who had deceived the friendship and 
betrayed the con/ideiice of Bonaparte, did not merit the epithet 
wliicli he applied to him in the Memorial; it was a judgment 
dictated by a wounded spirit. Berthier w'as a hard w'orker, exact 
to the minutest matter in the details of his department, a point 
of^lse utmost consequence to the scribbling^ portion of the army) 
always ready^o answer the call of the Gcneral-in-chief. Amid 
the scorching sands of Egypt, in the ice-bound deserts of Russia, 
Berthier was always so dressed as to be ready to appear before 
the General or Emperor, at any hour of the night, however late. 
He was never found at fault. Afterwards he was, most certainly, 
far from being a bad man. He did good offices with the Emperor 
for those whom the ill humour of the latter but too frequently 
ruffled. Poor Berthier 1 his tragic death ought to have obtainea 
pardon for him. Not but that I think his fault immense, for I 
am far from excusing his ingratitude, in my eyes the most unpar¬ 
donable of vices. 

Among the generals who had placed themselves in absolute 
hostile opposition to the General in-chief, was Lanusse, the 
brother of him who lately commanded at Besan^on. One day, 
an expression so horrible, and at the same time so alarming for 
the safety of the army, was reported to Junot, that the favour¬ 
able prepossessions with which the bravery of Lanusse had in¬ 
spired him were from that moment utterly destroyed. I hated 
liini, at last,” said Junot to me, when relating the circumstances 
of tiieir quaiTel. Amicable appearances were nevertheless kept 
up, but tiieir hearts were estranged.f One day Murat, wishing 
to r^oncile the two generals, md|j^£d them to dine with him, 
togetner with Lannes, Bessieres,*d I believe Lavalette, who 
was then aide-de-camp to the General-in-chief. 

Dinner passed off agreeably^ and th% party afterwards went to 

• This ^^’as the Emperor’s favourite word. 1 have often'beard him say that 
the ancients were oar superiors in this respect, that they had not a second army 
of scribblers in their train. * 

f Thev had uretiMnslv been intimate, and 1 know that Lanusse had even laid 
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play- During a game at houilhUe^ the conversation turned on 
a military operation which the army was about to make, when 
Lanusse sufiered a sarcastic smile to escape him ; it exasperated 
Junot. Bessi^res, who sat next to him, kept him quiet for a few 
moments. Lanusse, misinterpreting the tranquillity which pre¬ 
vailed around him, continued talking about the state of the 
army in very indecorous terras. In the midst of his observations, 
he stopped short, and addressing Junot, Junot,” said he, lend 
me ten louis 1 I am bankrupt.”—“ I have no money before me,” 
replied Junot drily. As he had a heap of gold before him, 
Lanusse, eyeing him steadfastly, rejoined, How am I to take 
your answer, Junot ? ”—“Just as you please.”-^" I asked you to 
lend me ten of the louis that are^lying before you.”—“And I 
answer, that although there .is money before me, there is none 
for a traitor like you.”—“None but a scoundrel could use such 
an expression,” cried Lanusse, overcome with rage. 

In a moment all were on their legs. “Junot! Lanusse!”! 
cried they, endeavouring to sooth them, for, at the epithet| 
employed by Lanusse, Junot had become furious. . All at onoe ^ 
he appeared calm. “ Hearken, Lanusse,” said he, ih a voice the I 
mildness of wdiich formed a strange contrast w'ith his choleric ^ 
trembling, “ hearken to me, I called you ve traitor ; I don’t think j 
you are so.* You called me a scoundrel; you don’t think me one; | 
for we are both bmve. But, look you, we must fight; one of us 1 
must die. I hate you, because vou hate the ma n lyhorp T loyf* i 
and admire as much as^ l3iocl,if not more .'h We must figM, and j 

sWear tliaf KJore 1 go to bed to-night this * 
affair shall be settled I ” 

All the witnesses of the scene were sensible that such words 
as had been exchanged demanded blood, and even life. But, 
what was to be done ? The General had proscribed duels; he 
would not have any in his arniy. If the affair were to be de¬ 
ferred till the next day he would know of it, and .then it would 
be impossible to settle it. Murat’s garden was spacious; it 
sloped down to the Nile. Toiches were lighted, and there they 
might fight that very instant. It was nine o’clock and quite 
dark. 

“What weapon shall we take?” said Junot. “A prettyj 
question!” said Lanusse. “Pistols, to be sure.” Every one f 
looked at him in astonishment. He had been insulted; ac-| 
cording to the laws of duell^ he had a right to choos^the I 
weapons that should be emploj^. All were therefore surprised j 
that he should prefer one which, in Junot’s hand, was sure to! 
prove fatal. It is well li^own that he was the most expert/ 

* Lanussa was remarkable for brarery, and one of the most distinguished 
officers of the army of Egypt. 

f I hare been advisM to omit this expression, but I have not done so, 
because it was actually used hv Junot. and. hf>inir aenuainted with his r^iirious 


imarksmau with the pistol, not ohly p-France but in Europe, 
’At twenty-five paces he never missed and could alwaya 

tout the Ml in two, a«d that exactly middle, against the 

IWade of a knife. I will not fight you with pistols/' said he 
f^bolly to Lanusse; ^'you are no marksman, you could not hit a 
I bam-ioor. We ought to fight upon equal terms. We have our 
I swords ; let us go.” 

Bessieres, who was Junot's second with Murat, whispered to 
him that he was a foolish fellow, as Lanusse was a capital 
swordsman, and he might perhaps stand no chance with him. 
“ Consider too,” said Murat, ‘'that it is for life or death,” Junot 
would not listen to any thing. They proceeded to the garden, and 
by the way Lanusse again raided his voice, and employed some very 
offensive expressions with reference to Junot and the General-in¬ 
chief. “ lAnusae,” said Junot, “ you are acting now like a man 
without heart, and yet you are a brave man : one would suppose 
you were trying to screw up your courage.” Lanusse replied 
with a volley of abuse. Lannes silenced him. “ Come along, 
Lanusse,” said he, in the energetic manner W'ith which he 
adorned all he said; for at this period and even much later, I 
never^.heard him speak two words but the third was an oath. 
“ Come along: hold your tongue, you are going to cut one 
another’s throats—^w'hat the devil would you have more? Ail 
that you say to him now is positively throwm away.” 

When they were on the ground, the seconds examined it, and 
they had a good mind not to suffer the affair to take place on 
that spot. The Nile, after its periodical inundation, had left 
inequalities which were enough to trip a person up at every step. 
“ If it were but daylight! ” said Murat. “ But you cannot fight 
here.”—“Come on!” said Junot, “this is children’s play.” 
PuUing off his coat, he drew his sword, and Lanusse did the 
same. 

Junot was a good fencer. He was nimble, brave, and per¬ 
fectly cool: but, wishing to finish the affair, and taking his op- 
,^ortunity, he made a stroke at Lanusse, which cut the crown of 
nis hat and spent itself on his cheek. Had he been without a 
hat, he must have been killed. Taking advantage of the move¬ 
ment which had left Junot exposed, he gave him a bapk-handed 
cut, which laid open the abdomen, and made a wound, the scar of 
which was more than eight inches long. Junot was removed 
wi% great difficulty. The nature of the wound was most 
serious is a country where inflammation of the intestines is the 
^ef thing to be dreaded. But he was surrounded by persoM 
whose talents and friendship quickly alleviated his alarming 
situation. 

Ihe General-in-chief was furious the next morning, when 
Desgenettes, at Juiiot’s desire, informed of the oecorrence. 
■‘Whatr.caied he;, “are they determine to cut each 



to dispute umong the CRMiodiles, and leave behind for them the 
body of the one that shaft have fallen? Have they not enough 
then with the Arabs, the plague, an^ the Mamelukes? You 
deserve. Monsieur Junot,’’ said he, as though his old aide-de- 
camp had been present, '^you richly deserve putting unsil|^ 
arrest for a month, when you get well.” Such wei^ the vei^ 
words of Bonaparte. He went to see Junot a considerable time 
after the affair, that is to say, when Junot was almost convales¬ 
cent ; for, at fii’st, Napoleon would not see him, saying, that he 
was more culpable than Lanusse. However, the very next day, 
when appiized of the result and causes of the duel, he exclaimed. 

My poor Junot! wounded for me ! But then, the idiot! why 
did he not fight with pistols ?” 

When Bonaparte left Egypt, ^unot was at Suez, where he 
commanded. It is well known how secret the departure was 
kept. How kind and affectionate is the letter which he sent on 
this occasion to Junot! It is as follows : 

Bonaparte, General-in^chief, member of the Institute, to the 

General of brigade Junot, ^ 

I am leaving Egypt, my dear Junot, and you are tjpo far 
from the place of embarkation for m§ to take you w)th me. 
But I shall leave orders with Kleber to let you set out in the 
course of October. Be assured that, in whatever place and in 
whatever situation I may be, I will give you positive proofs of 
the affectionate friendship which I have vowed to you. 

Health and friendship, 

Bonaparte.” 

Kleber wished to keep Junot, but he would not stay. He 
could not meet with a vessel to return to Europe; and it was 
painful to hhn to be far distant from his country and from thb 
man who alone had enable(Jhiin to endure the separation. At 
length he spoke out, with such energy and feeling, that Kleber 
gave him permission to depart in the following letter : 

Kleberi General-in-chief, to the General of brigade Juneau/^ 

‘^The feeling of gratitude which you express so well, and 
which attaches you to General Bonaparte, only augments the 
esteem which I entertain for you. You shall go, General, and 
I have ordered General Daraas to furnish you with a passport 
immediately: it grieves me exceedingly that I cannot give you 
In any other way the assurance of my sincere , and cordial 
attachment ^ KIebek."* 

Notwithstanding the apparent frankness of this letter, Kleber 
caused his departure to be attended with unpleasant circuin- 

• An orthographical would be nothing more than one might expect 

df' Kleber, who did aot onde himself on beinsr able to vrrKeBteach: but it is 



stances* A report was circulated in the army, that Junot was 
carrying away the treasures found in the Pyramids by the 
GtneraT-in-chief. ** He could not carry them away himself,*' 
such was the language held to the soldiers, ** and so the man 
who possesses all his confidence, is now taking them to him ” 
The matter was carried so far, that several subalterns and soldiers 
proceeded to the shore, and some of tliem went on board the 
merchantman w'hich was to sail with Junot the same evening. 
They rummaged about, but found nothing: at length they 
came to a prodigious chest, which ten men could not move, be¬ 
tween decks. “ Here is tlie treasure !’* cried the soldiers, “ here 
js our pay that has been kept from us above a year; where is 
the key '?’* Junot's valet, an honest German, shouted to them 
in vain, with all his might, th^t the chest did not belong to his 
cheneraL Tliey .would not listen to him. Unluckily, Junot, 
^H^ho wafi not to embark till evening, was not then on board. 
The nuattneers seized a hatchet, and began to cut away at the 
chest, which they w'ould soon have broken up, had not the 
ship’s carpenter come running quite out of breath. " What the 
devil am you at ?’* cried he, “ mad fellows, that you are; stop! 
don’t destroy my chest—here is the key. He opened it imme¬ 
diately, and lo !—the tools of the master carpenter of the ship. 

A scene like this wounded Jnnot to his heart’s core. To be 
^spected of such baseness was to him a deep injury ; but to 
sOspect his General of a crime of which he was less capable . 
than any other—he, the father of the soldier ! Junot deemed the 
charge beneath both of them. He could have proved that he 
had been obliged to borrow n thousand crowns for his return to 
; but he should soon see again his own dear country, 
^Ae man who was not less dear, and his family. In short, the 
feelings that crowded upon his ardent soul (so \vell fitted to 
enjoy all the happiness that he anticipated), neutralized his in¬ 
dignation : he quitted that ancient Egypt, from which he carried 
away nothing except glory, without regret, and without re¬ 
morse ; and, turning his face towards Europe', thought of nothing 
but France. • 

The odious calumny, the stupid invention, relative to the 
treasures of the Pharaohs, had, meanwhile, found believers 
elsewhere, as well as in the army. The English, for example, 
had been simple enough to give credit to this story. A snip 
was even cruising off Alexandria; and the merchantman in 
which Junot had sailed was obliged to bring-to at the first 
summons of the Theseus man of war, Captain Steele; while 
Junot and his aide-de-camp. Captain Lallemand, had not the 
power to make the least resistance, how well disposed soever 
they might have been to do so.* 

• Tbev left Ahoandria at eiekt in the evenins:, and were taken about mid» 



CaptaiQ Steele was the meet impertinent of men, and every 
body knows tliat, when the English take up the profession of 
impertinence, they are adepts in it. Junot was a prisoner, and 
> an unhappy prisoner: all that could aggravate the pain of his 
disagreeable situation was, probably, discussed overnight, in 
the head of “the captain, that it might be put in practice the 
next morning. Junot had with him General Dumuy, the oldest 
general of division in the French army; he was no longer 
young, and was invested with a rank which ought to have 
ensured him not only respect but honour, especially among 
military meil. If he were a numskull, Captain Steele was less 
capable of discovering it, as Englishmen themselves told me, 
than any body else. Well, poor General Dumuy was not only 
ill-used, 'which was cruel, but h&axed, wbicli was infamous. 
Junot would not put up with any jokes, and I have no need to 
observe, that it would have been dangerous to make the expe-,-^ 
riment with him. Captain Lallemand, on his part,.;|^ 
more complaisant: one day he wellriigh threw ov^oard a 
petty officer, who liad amused himself by playing him a trkk, 
as he called it. Accordingly, Junot and he were, aU least, 
respected. 

At length, after enduring, for four months, a treatment which 
daily became more harsh and insupportable, Junot spoke put, 
and with such effect that Captain feteele was oblig^ to-thcJi 
about, and cany his victims to Jaffa, to be delivered up to 
Commodore Sir Sydney Smith. I shall speak of Sir Sydney by. 
and by; at present I shall only say, that he was most polite to 
the prisoners, and particularly to Junot, but he could not keep 
them, and forwarded them by way of Cyprus to Arnetta, 
thence despatched to Toulon, in the shi]) Le Vaiilaut; but if 
was necessary that an English officer should first go to Palermo 
to receive the orders of Nelson, who was there with Lady 
Hamilton. 


The day after Le Vaillant had anchored in the harbour of 
Palermo, a very elegant barge, manned by a dozen rowers, 
dressed in white, and wearing black velvet caps, ornamented 
with a silver leopard, came to reconnoitre the frigate, f Junot | 
was in his cabin at the moment with General Dumu^ Thej 
captain of Le Vailiant went down to them, and told them with 1 
the more arrogance, because he fancied that he was backe^,] 
Come upon deck, gentlemen; our hero, the great Admiral 
Nelson, wishes to seethe French prisoners.” Junot eyed the S 
captain, then turning his head, he appeared to he looking roundi 
nbout him. Am I to understand that it is to me and the! 
General that you are speaking said he. The captain bowed. 

And have you the courage to execute this commissi(ai with, 
so much impertinence ? Well; take back this answer, at least | 
as far as 1 and my officers are concerned: go, and tell your| 



^ for I am acoustomed to a measure that vrould be far too lar^ 
ribr him, go and tell him, that 1 am not his prisoner, but the 
\pnsoDer of his government; that were 1 his prisoner, 1 would 
‘not obey an order given with the brutality with which you 
iwould treat curious beasts that you might nave brought from 
j^ypt, and of which you wei'e the keeper. If Admiral Nelson 
iWishes to see me, he knows where to find me. Say further, he 
Jis my superior, his rank is higher than mine; had he civilly ex- 
^pressed a desire to see me, I would have gone to him that 
jinstant. Now the insult is offered, it is too late for him to 
precede. I pretend not to impose my opinions upon any one," 
continued Juuot, turning to General Dumuy, who, from die 
commencement of the action, kept close behind him, jogging 
his elbow,[^and pulling a fate that was enough to make the 
merriest cry^ or the most sorrowful laugh. “ I have said what 
I thought, and what I would do, that is all: you are at liberty 
to act as you please.*^ 

The good man, if be had had his own way, would have gone 
upon deck, and walked about somewhat after the manner of a 
white bear in his den. The captain delivered Junot’s answer to 
^Nelson, who had a spirit to feel the full force of it. « Juuot, in 
(his spleen, had said what he was far from thinking, for he 
(admired Nelson, and did not conceal it; but how can you 
labstain entirely from offensive language, when a victorious 
I enemy would insult you? It is to be presumed that Junot's 
iconduct was appreciated by Nelson; for the same evening he 
I sent him a large basket filled with fruit, preserves, and some 
‘ bottles of claret. Lady Hamilton had added some oranges to 
(the present. Junot rightly thought that it would show bad 
■ taste to refuse it: he therefore accepted it, and stamped his 
i thanks with a gratitude which he really felt. Aft^r all, if what 
^ he had said to the captain was faithfully reported to the Admiral, 

! this tacit reparation of his affront, or pcrimps of that ofl'ered by 
•the captain of the Theseus, argues a great share of magnanimity 
iin his character. Nelson, however, annulled Sir Sydney Smith’s 
orders for the return of the prisoners to France, and they were 
conveyed to Mahon, there to await the answer of the Admiralty. 
That answer could not be doubtful, but it might be delays 
some time, and to remain longer under the yoke of the captain 
of the frigate was beyond the bounds of human patience. 

Sir Sydney Smith appeared to Junot under an aspect which, 
though different from that of Nelson, was not more encouraging 
in regard to social life, and the intercourse which there must be 
between two men, living, if not under the same roof, on the same 
floor, and which was about to be established between them. 
G^eral Bonaparte was not mistaken in regard to the real cause 
of the disasters consequent upon the long resistance of St. Jean 
d’Acre. In his mind, Sir Sydney Smith and those disasters were 
inseparable. Those around him,Avho so easily caught the refiec- 



tion of his enmities and his friendships, when, like Junot in par-, 
ticular, they lived in his life, beheld in Sir Sydney a man to 
whom General Bonaparte had a strong dislike, and to whom, of 
course, they took a aislike also. “ Nevertheless,” said Junot to 
me one day, " the Emperor always regarded Sir Sydney Smith 
as a man of honour, and he said as much; only he thought him 
mad; and he could not comprehend, he said, how a sensiole man 
could attempt such insane things.” 

To two men formed to esteem each other, the first moments 
were of course irksmne: but this did not last long. Sir Sydney 
and Junot, when they became acquainted, conceived a high 
esteem for one another. Junot said that Sir Sydney was chivalry 
personified, with all its bravery and generosity. They passed 
together about two months,wvhich*would have appeared snort to ■ 
Junot, had he not been anxious to return t^ France. Every) 
consideration was absorbed by that desire, which became a real 1 
home-sickness. Sir Sydney perceived it, and strove to expedite f 
his return to France, as if he had been liis own brother. It was T 
to the active ihterference of Sir Sydney Smith that Junot wasj 
indebted for the cartel of exchange, the original of which I have i 
carefully preserved. It is scarcely necessary to remark that tenj 
English prisoners were released in excbsyige for him. 

Junot continued to clierish the most aff ectionate regard for the 
commodore. Notwithstanding the war, they wrote and sent 
presents to one another. In spite of all his efforts, however, Sir 
Sydney could not obtain the entire exchange of Junot, who could 
not serve against England till the business was finally settled.* 

* The Editor cannot forbear expressing: his conviction, that the statements which 
the present chapter contains relative to the conduct of the captains of the Theseus 
and Le Valllant, and “ our hero, the great Admiral Nelson,” are highly coloured 
by national antipathy. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tbe returned emigrants—Portraits from nature—MM. de Couillc and Madame 
de Conlades—Drawing-room scenes—My mother’s ball—The rival beauties— 
Madame Leclerc's ears—My mother’s conversation with l*aulette—MM. de 
Perigord—Despreaux's assemblies. 

< 

I WILL devote this chcipter to some details respecting indivi¬ 
duals who formed a portion of my mother’s circle of acquaint¬ 
ance, and who were distinguished in Parisian society, after their 
retuiji from emigration. 

Among the ladies w'ho had recently returned to France, and 
who were frequent visiters at my mother’s house, there was one 
who is still vividly present to my recollection as though I had 
seen her only a i'ew days since. This was Madame de Con- 
tades, the daughter and sister of the MM, de Boudle, who dis- 
^ tinguished themselves at the affair of Varennes. (^Madame de 
> Contades was a person whose appearance never failed to make a 
; profound impression at first sight. Slie was not remarkable for 
! beauty, but there was something very pleasing about lier. There 
/was an expression in her look and smile, which I never observed 
in any but one woman besides herself. She was not gloomy, far 
I from, it; and yet one could scarcely venture to laugh in her pre- 
: sence, unless she first set the example. When she turned round 
jher goddess-like head, crowned with ii'.xiirianl black hair, and 
I cast a look at any one, lliat look was a command which exacted 
/obedience. Her hatred of Bonaparte was exceedingly amusing. 
She would not grant him the merit of deserving his military fame: 
" Pshaw! ” she would say, when my mother spoke of his victo¬ 
ries in Ital^ and Egypt, I could do as much with a look.” 
She wafr-neP less diverting when Bonaparte’s sisters came under 
her review. She would not acknowledge the beauty of Madame 
Leclerc, any more than the glory of her brother. Her eccentric 
opinion on this subject once gave rise to a tragi-comic incident 
at my mother’s house. 

Bonaparte had just departed for Egypt; and the different 
members of his family, bright with the reflections of the glory 
he had cast upon them, during his brief stay in Paris, had 
already commenced their novitiate of royalty. Madame Le¬ 
clerc, who had a taste for absolute power, was nothing loth to 



own beauty. That beauty indeed appeared so perfect, that 
nobody ever thought of disputing it. As her dominion as yet 
consisted only of her beauty, she spared no pains to make the 
most of it; and in this she certainly succeeded, when she did 
not, as unfortunately too often happened, display the airs of an 
insufferable spoiled child. One evening my mother gave a ball 
at her residence in the Rue Sainte-Croix, She had invited, ac¬ 
cording to her custom, the most select society of the Fdubourg 
Saint-Germain. As to the other party, the only individuals 
belonging to it wer^the Bonaparte family, and a few gentlemen, 
M'ho, like M. do Trenis, were fine dancers, and were for that 
reason, regularly invited .by the few families who gave parties at 
tliat time, • 

Madame Leclerc informed us that she had prepared for the 
occasion a dress, which to use her own expression, she expected 
would immortalise her. This dress wasasubject of the mostserious 
consideration with her, at least a week before she was destined to 
wear it, and she enjoined the strictest secrecy on MadaraeGer- 
mon and Charbonnier.* She l equcsted permission to dr^ at 
our house, which she frequently did in order that she might 
enter the ball-room with her dress completely fresh and in all 
its beauty. • 

Only those who knew Madame Leclerc, at that time, can form 
any idea of the impression she produced on entering my mother^s 
drawing-room. The head-dress consisted (^f handekttes of a 
very soft fine kind of fur, of a tiger pattern. These 
were surmounted by bunches of grapes in gold ; but the hair 
was not dressed so high as it is now worn, f She was a faithful} 
copy of a Bacchante, such as are seen in ^antique statues or; 
cameos; and in truth the form of Madame Leclerc's head, aud\ 
the classic regularity of her features, imboldened lier to attempt \ 
an imitation which would have been hazai*doiis in most women. 
Her robe of exquisitely fine India muslin, had a deep bordering ; 
of gold; the pattern was of grapes and vine-leaves. With this i 
she wore a tunic of the purest Greek form, with a bordering : 
similar to her dress, which displayed her fine figure to admirable V 
advantage. This tunic was confined on the shoulders by cameos ^ 
of great value. The sleeves, which were very short, w^e J^htly f 
gathered on small bands which were also fastened with cameos,: 
Her girdle which was placed below the bosom, as is seen inthei 
Greek statues, consisted of a gold band, the clasp of whicli was 
a superbly cut antique stone. She entered the drawing-room 
without her gloves, displaying her beautiful white round arms, ^ 
which w'erc adorned with bmcelets, formed of gold and cameos.. 
It is impossible to describe the effect her appearance produced.! 
Her entrance seemed absolutely to illumine the room. The per-1 
feet hannony in every part of the beautiful whole, elicited a| 



|buzz of admiration, which was not very complimentarv to the 
f other ladies present. The gentlemen all thronged roond Imr, as 
ishe advanced towards a seat which my mother had reserved for 
j her, for Paulette was a particular favourite of my mother’s, who 
J indeed regarded her almost as her own child. 

The ladies were all much piqued at the beauty and the elegant 
dress of Mademoiselle Bonaparte, the wife of General Leclerc. 
They whispered to one another, but loud enough to be heard by 
Paulette, that such an impudent display of extravagance was 
exceedingly unbecoming in a woman who had been almost in 
starvation only 4hiee years before. But these expressions of 
female envy were speedily drowned by the admiration of the 
other sex. 


i The beauty of Madame de Contades was now entirely 
* eclipsed, and soon after Madame Leclerc’s entrance she found 
! herself abandoned by her circle of admirers; or if any of them 
\ approached her, it w'as only to make some provoking remark, 
complimentary to the charms of Paulette. Give me your arm,*’ 
said she to a gentleman near her, and the next moment the Diana- 
like figure of Madame de Contades was seen moving across 
the drawing-room, and advancing towards Madame Leclerc. 
The latter had withdrawn to my mother’s boudoir, because, she 
said, the heat of the drawing-room, and the motion of the 
, dancers, made her ill; though, I believe, the true reason was, 
i that a long sofa in the boudoir afforded her the opportunity of 
j displaying her graceful figure and attitudes to the best advan- 
' tage. This manoeuvre, however, proved unlucky for her. The 
room was small and brilliantly lighted, and as Madame Leclerc 
reclined upon the sofa, a stream of light descended full upon 
her head. Madame de Contades looked at her attentively; and 
instead of making any of the ill-natured observations which had 
fallen from the other ladies, she firet admired the dress, then the 
figure, then the face. Returning a second time to the coiffure, 
she expatiated on its taste and elegance; then suddenly turning 
to the gentleman on whose arm she was leaning, she exclaimed, 
“ Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! how unfortunate that such a pretty 
woman should be deformed ! Did you never observe it! What a 




it is!” 

ad these exclamations been uttered in the drawing-room, it 


is probable that the sound of the music and the dancing would 
have drowned Madame de Contades’s voice, though she generally 
spoke in a pretty loud tone: as it was, every word resounded 
through the little boudoir, and the scarlet which suffused the 
, face of Madame Leclerc, was much too deep to improve her 


beauty. 

Madame de Contades fixed her eyes of fire on Paulette, as if 
[she would look her through, and the tone of compassion in 
I which s^e uttered the word^ ” What a pity! *' sufl&ciently in- 


(which perils 1 have deecribed vdth rather too much prolixity) 
took place in the space of little more than a minute; W these 
dMaila are necessary, to ^ow the mode in which the attack was 
managed, and the success with which a woman of ingenuity may 
avenge her wounded vanity. “What is the matter?” inquired 
some one who stood near Madame de Contades.—“ The matter!” 
said she, do you not see the two enormous ears which disfigure 
either side of her head. 1 declare if I had such a pair of ears, 
I would have them cut off, and 1 will advise Madame Leclerc to 
do so. There can be no harm in advising a woman to have her 
ears cut off.” 

All eyes were now turned towards Madame Leclerc’s head ; not 
as before, to admire it, but to wonder at the deformity with 
which its beauty was disfigured. The truth is, that nature must 
have been in one of her most capricious moods, when she placed 
two such ears on the right and left of a charming face. They 
were merely pieces of thin white cartilage, almost without any 
curling; but this cartilage was not enormous as Madame de 
Contades said; it was merely ugly, and its ugliness was the 
more conspicuous on account of the beautiful features with 
which it was contrasted. A young woman but little accustomed 
to society is easily embarrassed: this was the case with Madame 
Leclerc when she read in the faces of her surrounding admirers 
the efiect produced by the remarks of Madame de Contades. 
The result of this little scene was, that Paulette burst into tears, 
and on the plea of indisposition retired before midnight. 
morning my mother went to see her. She of course said notliina 
about the ears, which were then concealed beneath a nightcap 
trimmed with lace; for Madame Leclerc was in the habit ol 
receiving visits, even the most formal ones, in bed. She took her 
revenge by assailing Madame de Contades, whom she certainly 
did not spare. My mother allowed her to go on for some time, 
for she was aware that she had been deeply piqued. “ I cannot 
imagine,” said Madame Leclerc, " what can make that great tall 
may-pole such a favourite with all the men! I am sum there 
are many women much more attractive in the circle of youi 
acquaintance. There was one who sat near her last evening in 
your drawing-room, whom I think much handsomer; and she 
was very well dressed too. She had a robe and Greciarl tunia 
just like mine. “But,” added she, in as serious a tone as 
though she had been speaking of the most important affair in 
the world, “hers was embroidered in silver, and mine in 
gold. That did not become her: she is not fair enough for 
silver.” Patience was not my mother's virtue; and on hearing 
this she rose from her chair, evidently displeased. “ Paulette,” 
said she, my dear mrl, you are crazy ! absolutely crazy 1 ” The 
person of whom Madame -Leclerc was speaking, was a little fat 



short-ifighted that she was continually winking her eyes. In 
a word she was the very reverse of Madame de Contades. 

“I assure you, Madame Permon,I think Madame Ohauvelin 
an elegant woman; she is clever too, without being satirical.'' 
—“Whether Madame Chauvelin be elegant or not, is a matter 
of very little consequence," replied my mother: “ as to her 
cleverness, I know she has a good deal. But, my dear Paulette, 
you^re strangely mistaken if you live in the belief that she is 
not satirical when any thing of a ridiculous kind presents itself 
to her notice. She can observe, short-sighted as she is." This 
affair set Madame Leclerc for a long time in violent hostility to 
Madame de Contades ; though I am sure the latter lady never 
thought of it from the moment she put on her shawl to leave my 
mother's party. 

About this period M. de Talleyrand had persuaded a gi*eat 
^portion of his family to return from emigration. His two 
brothers, Archambaud and Bozon de Perigord, came to France. 
The former had been forced to fly to save his life, and left behind 
him a wdfe and three children. His wife died shortly after his 
departure. M. Louis Perigord, the eldest of his three children, 
was a man whose rare qualities rendered him an ornament to 
society. He enjoyed the favour of Bonaparte, who knew how 
to appreciate merit. 

There was a lady, a friend of my mother, who like her had 
the courage to receive; company and give balls at this time. 
This was Madame de Caseaux, wife of the president of the 
Parliament of Bordeaux. She was a distantrelationofM.de 
Talleyrand. She had an only dai^hter, Laure de Caseaux, 
who ^as then the richest heiress in Pi'ance. Tlie fortune of M. 
de Caseaux was estimated at eight or nine millions of francs. 
Madame de Caseaux occupied the Hotel de perigord in the 
Rue rUniversite, which now belongs to Marshal Soult. There 
she gave, in the suite of apartments on the ground floor, the first 
^lendid balls which took place in Paris after the revohxtion. 
But these balls represented the Faubourg St. Germain in all its 
puritj^; and I do not recollect having seen the face of anj^indi- 
yidual of the opposite party, except Junot, and that not until 
after our marriage. 

There was another house in Paris, at which good company 
and agreeable parties were to be met, though money was paid 
for admittance. This was the house of Despreaux, the fashion¬ 
able dancing-master. I was his pupil; and at first these as¬ 
semblies consisted only of his pupils; but they soon became so 
fashionalde that Despreaux was obliged to remove to % larger 
house id brder to receive all who wished to subscribe to them. 
It was Hi«re 1 first met Mademoiselle Perregaux, before she 
was::|Qarried to General Marmont. Sbe used to be accompanied 



ever her, appeared to ba eotiirely sbbmitEave to her authonty, 
Mademoiselte Perre^ax was pi^ty, but my mother ooubi 
never reconcile herself to the fre^om of her manners. Madame 
Bonaparte sometimes brought her daughter to Despr^au^s 
assemblies. Hortense de Beauhamais was then a lovely gwl; 
hut 1 will take another* opportunity of drawing her portrait: 4t 
deserves to be more than a light sketch. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The 16th of Fructidor—Hoche<^Probable mmner of bh death^Madame de 

Re—and Madame TaUien—Flags prea^ted to the Directory by Jvmot 

—Madame Bonaparte—Junot escorts her to Italy—Mademoiselle l^uUe. 

After the 18th Fructidor we had a new reign of terror, 
which spread consternation through all our circle, and several of 
our friends, whose names were included in the declaration of 
Duverne de Presle, were obliged to leave Paris. 

An event which took place immediately after the 18th of 
Fructidor overwhelmed us with grief, for we were intimately 
acquainted with the relatives and mends of the victim who was 
sacrihced. I here allude to the death of Hoche, which may be 
regarded as an event in the history of our revolution. The loss 
of Joubert and Hoche have usually been regarded as military 
misfortunes, like the fate of Marceaux, and subsequently of 
Pesaix, but the case was different. With his military taleift, 
Hoche combined extensive abilities of various kinds, and %e VW 
a citizen as well as a soldier. When he was sent to La Vend^ 
he quelled dissension, more perhaps by his talents and emk- 
ciliating manners than by his sword, though he could use it 
well. Like Joubert, he loved and revered his country.^ I did 
not know much of Genervd Hoche personally, but sioce Us 
death I have been furnished with some curious details respect¬ 
ing him. When his death was made known, the public voice 
rose in an accusing outcry against the Directory. I have paid 
^eat attention to uie circumstances which atiendeft the'death of 
Hoche; I have carefully examined the events which preceded the 
I8th of Fructidor, and compared them with valuable documents, 
which are in my possession. 1 am satisfied that Hoche was the 
c<mst^t object of the hatred of a party, then unfortimatei^ 
powerful, though acting in tke shade. The most s^ous okaim 
was brought against hj^, and yet he was not guilty* tt 1«' 
dtseovered that fiie sum of eiwt hundred thoasand ’fiancBH wmi 
been embenied* and it waa alleged ^t the commander of tiite 


afmy' of ibe Sombre and tibie Meu&e had divided it among Use 
olEbeis of his staff. A lady for whom Hoche dienshed a dee^ 
ielcrest, and who is still living, received from him« at iht tha^ 
letters in which he begged her to raise some money by way of 
loen, at any pice. “ Above all/’ said he in one of these letters, 
“ 1 should blush if France hnew that one of the Qenerals-in- 
chief of her armies should be obliged to borrow money to replace 
the horses which have been killed under him by the eneipy’a 
bullets.” 

Nothing, it appears to me, can be more conclusive than the 
language of a man thus addressing a woman who possessed his 
entire confidence. The lady to whom these letters are addressed, 
is, as I have already observed, still living; she resides in Paris, 
and she favoured me, only a few days before these pages were 
written, with another sight of the correspondence to which she 
attaches the highest value. 

In another of these letters, General Hoche says > “ Do they 
wish me to come to Paris to renew the scandalous scene of the 
18th of June?*** If they do I will come, and in my turn tear to 
pieces their embroidered coats. Let them not provoke me.*' 
Alas! the unfortunate General ought not to have provoked au 
enemy who was alike cowardly, criminal and feeble. Scarcely 
one month elapsed after the date of this last letter, and Hoche 
was no more. An almost unanimous voice pronounced sentence 
of murder against those who ought to have placed the civic crown 
on the head of Hoche, instead of consigning him to the grave. 
As to my own opinion, I entertain a firm conviction that General 
Hoche died by assassination. I deemed it necessary to say thus 
much relative to this brave man. His tragical death forms a 
remarkable event in our revolutionary history. I must now 
revert to a few circumstances of anterior date, for the better eat- 
planation of some facts which are to follow. 

Shortly before the Revolution my father, in the course of his 
financial business, was engaged in rather a curious affair, which, 
at the time, was but little known, because one of the tw'o parties 
conceraed belonged to tlie Polignac family. While this affair was 
pending, my mother was introduced to some of the individuals 

concerned, among others to Madame de Re-c, a natural 

daughter of the Marquis de St. A—*—-n. When, in 1796, tl^ 
revmutionary troubles bad somewhat subsided, and people wh¥ 
Imd been dispersed in various directions, once more thronged to 
Paris, my mother, to her great astonishment, one day met Ma¬ 
dame Re-c, at Tivoli. The lady was splendidly dressed in 

an eqctijifsgant style of fhshion. She was walking between two 
tbi one on Urn right was a collet tioir, and the one 
on the l6fft an oreille de ckim. She was speaking with a pa^vie 

* He hereaUudet to the udeoonsus scei^" which took plaoe b^een de Xa- 
hajw «ad vtotim they ^e^ each other’s 






and giving berBelf all the aira of a perfect incroydbk, 
Bhe seemed oveijoyed to see my who was rather a 

snidablG person to oe encountered by such a woman as Madame 

Re-c. I recollect that she was put quite out of eountenaoee 

by the somewhat satirical look of my mother, when she scaimed 
her ih>m head to foot with the cool self-possession of the tme 
Parisian elegante. 

When Madame de Re—c behaved naturally, she was a 
lively and agreeable woman. She recovered her courage, and 
called on us next day. She told us a great deal about the Di* 
rectorial court, with which she was well acquainted, and about 
Madame Tallien, who, according to her account, was the proto¬ 
type of all that was fair and ^od in the world:—a perfect 
divinity. 

My mother was a woman, and a beautiful woman, whose 
opinions were not in unison with those which were professed in 
the ^alon ofJMadame Tallien, yet she never withheld her adminb- 
tion from otner females, when she felt that it could be justly 
conferred. My mother had been much struck with the beauty 
of Madame Tallien, and she knew loo many facts relative to her 
excellent conduct at Bourdeaux, not to be convinced that all the 


praises conferred on her were well deserved. 

The life of Madame Tallien was one of the most extraordinary) 
and diversified I ever knew. She might have become the French/ 
Aspasia, and with much greater advantages than were enjoyed! 
by the Aspasia of Athens, with whom her wit, her beauty, and 
her political influence may serve to establish a comparison. She ‘ 
certainly might have been appreciated much higher than Aspasia | 
in spite of the refined taste of the Athenians, though neither of j 
her husbands was a Pericles. The destiny of Madame Tallien I 
was as singular as herself. She was born in Spain, where her ' 
father, M. de Cabarrus, a JFrcnch banker, settled, and had 
acquired a great reputatipn. At twelve years of age Theresa j 
Cabarrus was the loveliest of all the beauties of Cadiz, Her | 
fiither sent her from home at that early age, because he was still. 
too young to take upon himself the superintendence of so beau- ’ 
tiful a daughter. She was seen about this period by her uncle j 
Jalabert, could not escape the fascination which the lovely' 
Theresa, with a look and a 3mile, exercised upon every man who 
beheld her. He wished to marry her; but she gave the prefer¬ 
ence to M. de Fontenay, to whom she was united some time 
after. With a cultivated mind and intellectual powers of a hi^ 
order, Madame Tallien would have possessed, even without her | 
beauty, more than an ordinary share of attractions, > 

While was at BoWeaux, she composed a discourse on 
some abstract subject, which was intended to be read by ww ttf 
a sermon: a custom which was at that time prevalent. Sha, 
h^OTer, had not courage to read it herself, and she requeaied 



« 

and the audience were much more attentive to heir than to the 
h^vy and monotwious eloquence of the person who delivered 
the discourse: she was dressed in a riding-habit of dark blue 
casimere, with yellow buttons and collar and cuffs of red veivet- 
Upon her beautiful black hair, which was cut d la Titu9, and 
clustered in graceful curls round her face, she wore, a little on one 
side, a cap of scarlet velvet trimmed with fur; in this costume 
her beauty was really dazzling. At intervals, the expression of 
her countenance showed that she was a little out of humour at 
the manner in which the discourse was read, and on the follow¬ 
ing Decadi she read it herself in the church of the Franciscans. 

Madame Tallien was kind and obliging, but such is the effect 
on the multitude of a name that bears a stain, that her cause 
was never separated from that of her husband : the following 
is a proof this: Junot was the bearer of the second flags 
which were sent from the army of Italy to the Directory. He 
was received with all the pomp which attended the reception of 
Marmonl, who was tlie bearer of the first colours. Madame 
Bonaparte, who had not yet set out to join Napoleon, wished to 
witness the ceremony, and on the day appointed for the recep¬ 
tion of Junot, she repaired to the Dacctory, accompanied by 
Madame Tallien. They lived at that time iu great intimacy, 
the latter was a fraction of the Directoriiil royalty, with 
which Josephine, when Madame Bcauharnais, and, indeed, 
after she became Madame Bonaparte, was in some degree in¬ 
vested. Madame Bonaparte was still a fine woman: her teeth, 
it is true, were already frightfully decayed ; but when her mouth 
was closed, she looked, especially at a little distance, both 
young and pretty. As to Madame Tallien, she was then in the 
full bloom of her beauty. Both were dressed in the antique 
sUle, which was then the prevailing fashion, and with as much 
of richness and ornament as were suitable to morning costume. 
When the reception was ended, and they w'cre about to leave 
the Directory, it may be presumed that Junot was not a little 
proud to offer to escort these two charming w'omen. Junot was 
then a handsome young man of five-and-twenty, and he had 
that military look and style for which, indeed, he was always 
remarkable. A splendid uniform of a Colonel of Hussars, set 
off his fine figure to the utmost advantage. When the ceremony 
was ended, he offered one to Madame Bonaparte, who, as his 
General's wife, was entitled to the first honour, especially on 
^at solemn day; and offering his arm to Madame Tallien, he 
conducted them down the staircase of the Luxembourg. The 
crowd pressed forward to see them as they passed along; "That 
is the Ueneral’s wife !" said one. “That is his aide-de-camp,’* 
said another.—“He is very young.—She is very pretty.— Vite 
h Genial Bowwa^te!—Vive la Cito-yerme Bom'pafiei She is 
a good frien^^ the poor.^Ah 1" exclaimed a great fat market- 


said another, “ and see who is on the other side of the officer: 
** ih 2 X i% Sotre~Dafm-de--Septemhre r —This was severe, and it 
waa also unjust. 

Junot escorted Madame Bonaparte when she went to join the 
General-in-chief in Italy. am surprised that M. de Bour- 
rienne has omitted mentioning this circumstance in his memoirs. 
He must have known it, since he was well acquainted with every 
thing relating to Josephine, and knew many facts of high in¬ 
terest in her life at this period, and subsequently. How happens 
it too that he makes no mention of Mademoiselle Louise, who 
might be called her companion instead of her femmc-de~chambre* 
At the outset of the journey to Italy, she was such a favourite 
with Josephine, that she dressed like her mistress, sat at table 
with her, and was in all respects hev friend and confident. 

The journey was long, much too long for Junot, though he 
was very much in love with Mademoiselle Louish. But he was 
anxious to join the army, for to him, his General was always the 
dearest of mistresses. Junot has often spoken to me, and to me 
aloney of the vexations he experienced on this journey. Ho 
might have added to his circumstantial details relative to Jose¬ 
phine, the conversation he is reported to have had with Bona¬ 
parte in Egypt;* but he never bieathed a word on the subject; 
for his character was always noble and gdnerous. The journey 
to Italy did not produce tlie effect which usually arises from 
such incidents in common life : namely, a closer friendship and 
intimacy between the parties. On the contrary, Madame 
Bonaparte from that moment evinced some degree of ill-humour 
towards Junot, and complained with singular warmth of the 
want of respect which he had shown her, in making love to her 
f emme-de-cnambre, before her face. 

At a subsequent period, however, Madame Bonaparte thought 
no more ubodt Mademoiselle Louise, or the want of respect 
shown by the aide-de-camp sChd faithful friend: indeed, 1 be¬ 
lieve she thought but little about Bonaparte himself. 1 shall 
by and by notice the subject which then absoibed all her 
thoughts. 

Madame de Re--c often spoke to us about Madame Bona¬ 

parte, whom she frequently saw at the Directory when she was 
not exclusively engrossed by the charms of her garden of Armida. 
On this subject, Madame de Re-— c furnished us witli some 
amusing particulars, from which Lucien and the whole family, 
but especially Madame Leclerc, drew very unfavourable infer¬ 
ences for the future happiness of their brother. 


* See Bourrienne’s Memoirs. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
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Ikloreau takes the command of the army of Italy—Championnet**-'nie tssosU 
nation of Rastadt—Destruction of the regiment of Sheklers—General Joubert 
Ihe two Sncbet^Anecdote of i^onaparte, and the Ordonnatenr CbauTet— 
The two sleeping nymphs—Bonaparte at vingt>et-uii. 

Moreau took the command of 40,000 men, the sad wreck 
of our military force in Italy, and marched to meet the enemy. 
The movements of the Austro-Russian army, commanded % 
Stn^rrbw were, however, better combined than hia; the conse- 
quetfce was that Moreau was defeated in the battle of Cassano, 
loeang nearly all his artillery, and 15,000 men killed, wounded, 
or prisoners. 

Championnet once more brought back victory to our stand¬ 
ards, by defeating General Mack, and taking Naples: but the 
Directory determined to sacrifice the glory of one of her sons 
0 a ihe altar of his country, and Championnet was deprived of 
bis command, arrested, tried by a court martial, and was on the 
pc^t of being shot. All this was because he resisted the de¬ 
signs of certain base and avaricious proconsuls. Championoet’s 
Ibrce was consigned to the command of Macdonald, and did 
not join Mweau’s army till after the battle of theTrebia, where 
we lost 8000 of our troops. 

About this tim^, in the west of France, the Chouans were 
raising their odious standard, and the roads of La Vendee were 
drenched anew with the blood of Frenchmen. Our plenipoten¬ 
tiaries were massacred at Rastadt by the Shekler hussars, and, 
notwithstanding the indignation expressed by all France at that 
atrocity, vengeance was still very tardy in overtaking the 
assassins. The two councils were the first to render a m^an- 
^oly tribute of honour to the victims. Who that saw tha^ 
ceremony cwi ever forget its soiemnity? Who can recollect 
without emotion the religious silence which reigned throughout 
the hall and tribunes, when the vote was put ? The pr^ident 
then turned towards the curule chair of the victim, on which lay 
the official costume of the assassinated representative, covered 
with black cr^, bent over it, and pronouncing the names of 
j^bcrtjo.t and JBcauver, added jn a voice, the tone of which was 


AB8A69XVATBD AT THS CoirORfififi OF RaSTIDT. 

Imi&ediaiely all the representatives responded— 

“May tkeir ^jk>od be upon the heads of their murderers! ’’ 

This Clime was long attributed to the court of Austria, but I 
have positive evidence that the Queen of Naples, and the Colons 
of the Schekler re^ment were the sole authors of the murder. I 
do not now recouect at what battle it was that the Schekler 
hussars were in such a situation as obliged them to capitulate. 
Their consciences told them, however, that they ought not tp 
expect quarter* “ Will you make us prisoners ? ** demanded the 
commaimer of the corps. He received for answer an exclama¬ 
tion of rage and indignation: “Defend yourselves, wretches!” 
The whole of the raiment was exterminated. 

A new misfortune which befel France about *this period was 
the death of Joubert, who was killed at the battle of Novi, at 
the time when, touched by the miseries of his country, he forgot 
her olfencesy and felt nothing but her danger. Joubert was the 
friend of Championnet. On the latter being arrested, he sent 
his resignation to the Directory, and it was long ere he wqidd 
again enter the service. When he did, he was first appcniited 
to the command of the seventeenth military division, the hea<^ 
quarters of whicli were then in Paris, and a few weeks after tp 
the command of the army of Italy. The striking similarity ot 
situation between Joubert and Bonaparte is most remarkable. 
Both were of equal age, and both, in their early career, suffered a 
sort of disgrace; they were finally appointed to command Brat 
the seventeenth military divisions, and afterwards the army of 
Italy. There is in all this a curious parity of events: but death 
soon ended the career of one of the young heroes. That which 
ought to have constituted the happiness of his life was the causey 
of Jouberfs death; namely, his marriage. But how could he 
refrain from loving the wom^n he espoused ? Ah! who can 
have forgotten Zephirine de Montholon, her enchanting grace, 
her playful wit^ her good-humour, and her beauty! What 
delicacy and spirit on her features! I think Joubert was very 
pardonable. 

The mention of Joubert brings to my recollection a stoiy 
about Bonaparte and the two Suebets (the Marshal and h» 
brother) who were the intimate friends of Joubert, The circuto- 
stance I am about to relate, happened a little after the siege of 
Toulon. The town had been in the possession of the French 
for some weeks, and although his mUitary and official duties 
might naturally have been expected to fill up his time com¬ 
pletely, there were still some hours of the day which hung 
heaij on Bonaparte's hands. Chauvet, the commissary-in- 
chie^ had some little affair of his own which screened him from 
the fdtack of ennui, but Bonaparte was entirely free. The 
dmetor of the maritime works (or some such officer) had two 


all his attention. Junot likewise had contrived to fill up bis 
time in a similar way, but Bonaparte, as 1 have said, was, in 
the midst of his occupations, the prey of mani. One day he 
said to Chauvet, I must go and dine with Suchet, tell him 
I am coming.” 

But for the better explanation of what follows, it is necessary 
to premise that Suchet, then chef de hataillon, was in quarters 
at ba Seille, a pretty little village, situate on the veiy lowest 
point of the Bay of Toulon. Suchet occupied a smafl house, 
.the property of the father of the two fair maidens above men¬ 
tion^, with one of whom Chauvet was in love. The father and 
daughters were accordingly invited to dine with the party of 
young men, the eldest of whpm had not reached his twenty-fifth 
year, 

Suchet received his guest in his usual way, his face beaming 
with pleasure and good-humour, and seemii^ to say, “ Wel¬ 
come, welcome to my house !” His brother Gabriel acted the 
part of housekeeper, and provided an excellent dinner. Gabriel 
was also an amiable and good-tempered man, and did all he 
could that day to make eight or ten young madcaps happy. 
But as pleasure must have a term, it was necessary to think of 
retiring home. This, * however, was found to be impracticable, 
for whilst the company were enjoying themselves, there had been 
A great fall of snow, succeeded by a hard frost, which rendered 
the communication with the village impossible; it was, besides, 
very foggy. However, with punch, conversation, and laughter, 
they amused themselves for a few hours longer: but they had 
to wait for the dawn of day. There was but one bed in all the 
house—that in which the two brothers slept. What was to be 
done? It was then proposed that the two ladies should occupy 
it; but as the bedchamber was the only room in the house in 
which a fire could be lighted, they would not hear of it. 

Bonaparte, who then abhorred what he called dull faces, pro¬ 
nged a game at vingt-et-un. It was usually the most laugli- 
-tible thing in the w'orld to sec him play at any game whatever: 
he, whose quick perception and prompt judgment immediately 
aeized on and mastered every thing which came in his way, was, 
curiously enough, never able to understand the manoeuvres of 
any game, however simple. Thus, his only resource was to 
cheat. Well, for some time, vingt-et-un kept the company alive. 
But the cold soon overpowered >^6 girls; slumber stole upon 
them, in spite of their efforts fb banish it, and of the glances of 
Chauvet At length they could hold out no longer, but threw 
themselves on the bed, which stood in a comer of the room, and 
fell forthwith into a sound sleep. Cold, as well as fire, acts as 
A soporific; aqd it was not long before all the company, except 
Bonaparte and Gabriel Suchet, were snoring. Some stretched 
themselvei'^ on wooden benebps^^ which stood round the cham- 


whole night, a winter's night, that is to say, seven hoars at 
least, in plying at vingt-et-un. Bonaparte's eyelids never once 
drooped. Occasionally he would turn his eyes towards the bed, 
and look at the young girls; and when sometimes Gabriel 
Suchet pointed out the elegant position in which one of them 
lay, he would smile, but with an air o,f apathy, rather singular 
in a young man of twenty-five. The fact is, Bonaparte had but 
one real passion, and in that all his other feelings were ab¬ 
sorbed. 

I have heard Gabriel Suchet say, tliat notwithstanding the 
many years which have intervened since the occurrence of this 
incident, he often thinks he still sees Bonaparte sitting in the 
arm-chair, one of his hands supporting his head, and the other 
stretched forward, as he pronounced the continually repeated 
words, Carle-Content, Marshal Suchet fills \oo important a 
place in our military and political history, to be passed over in 
silence. His poitiait shall be given in its proper pl&ce. Here 
I have lueiely introduced him as the worthy friend of Joubert, 


CHAPTER XXXir. 

Desciiption of Madame La,tilia—Cliaratici of Madame llaccioclii—Intelligence 
of Jiona)).utc’s uiurn from —Joseplune sets off to meet him—Uona- 

p.iite lefu^os to bee hei—A immcihalion biouulit about by [loiten»e and 
Kugcnc—ScntimeiJls of the Oonapaite 1 ami!y towards Josephine. 

Bo^Ai'.Mi'W-’s mother has usually been reprepented as an old 
CorhicL n lady, who had doubtless been handsome, but who, 
about the age of foity-sovon or forty-eight years, became merely 
a foolish old woman. This, at least, is the portrait drawn of her 
by ceitaiu ignorant biographers, who did not know her, and 
who, like a great many in the w'orld, love to have a subject to 
criticise, and to laugh at the expense of all whom fortune and 
talent have placed above them. 

I have ah eady observed, that Madame Laetitia Bonaparte was 
one of the handsomest women in Corsica, though her fine 
face w'as vvnnkled by vexation of mind. The first time I saw her 
she was dressed in a very absurd way; yet she nevertheless 
made a strong impression upon me. Her soul beamed in her 
looks, and it was a soul full of the loftiest sentiments. If we 
take the word talent in the signification in which it is usually 
applied, it must be admitted that Madame Bonaparte had little. 
At the period of which 1 speak, that is to say, the year 1799, 
she began to act a part, which, though unnoticed by the world, 
had no little influence uoon many of the events in which her 



were engaged. At tliis period I knew her, and eball 
daifl^tbe her as ahe then appeared, for she altered rery much 
afiwhtaida. 

Madame Bonaparte was of a loflty and elevated character* 
A widow «t an early age, in a e<^uiiiry where the head of a 
&mily is every thing, tm young motB^ foond it necessary to 
call np all the energy of her cWacter> She was gifted with 
that delicifec^ of perceptioa i#hich dJt^tinE^uishes the Corsicans, 
but in her tnis quality did not d^enerate into hypocrisy, as ia 
aome of her children. lad^^ slap was habitually candid. She 
etinced firmness in cirenmstanoes, but in others, an ex* 

tcavagant obsUnacy. !Fhia was obvious m a nunibei of the sys* 
tematic trifiiags which competed agrcat part of her life, 
t She was very ignore, not only of our lueratuie, but of that 
^of her own coun'iry. She had however some knowledge of the 
iptnal foroNi^of aoeiety, of which she had seen a little m the 
coarse of her aeqaaintance with M. de Maibeuf and other dis* 
tingmsbed men, who visited much at her house, at the tune of 
the occupation of Cotsica. But this slight knowledge of the 
world was to her rather a source of inconvenience than of ad¬ 
vantage, inasmuch as it put her m constant diead of committing 
somemundi^. hauahtiness, which was not ofiensive, be¬ 

came dignky whan elevated to her new situation. She was 
kind atheS^t, but of a cold exteiior, posses'^ed of much good 
aetise, but as I have said, of httle shiewdncss or knowledge of 
the worldf and, at the period of which I speak, she was very 
aenipuloitt ki exacting m>m every body what she considered 
her due. 

She waa, a very good nw>ther, and hei^ children, with one ex- 
were good to her in their turn. They treated her witli 
^ery jrespeet, add showed her assiduous atteinlon. Lucien and 
fopeph were particulariy attached to her. As for Napoleon, he 
IVM 2^ eo respectful and attentive to his mother as his brothers 
fre(^; and we shall presently see the true caase of his remiss- 
tsess* Madame BacciocM evinced no particular regard for her 
ID^er. But for whom did she ever show regard? 1 always 
lliou^t her the most disf^gTeeable woman I had ever met with ; 
and it ia quite astonishing to me how M. de Fontanes, a man of 
auch superior mind, so» elegant manners, the very essence of 
fiociah^ky, imotlld have adipis^d Madame Baodocln m the way 
he did^ , 

On the evening of ih^ 9th of October, my mother had a 
few fiiendfi with her. Madame de Caseaux, her daughter, 
Madame de Moodonard, tny mother, and several gentlemen of 
our acquaintance were seated at a large round table play¬ 
ing at iot^^ttphin, a gaifie of which my mother was very fond. 
Suddenly a ^piiolet oroVe up to the d^r; a young gentleman 
jymped odt of it, ^md m a minute was at the top of the staircase. 


" Guess what news I bring youl'^ mad be. As we were aH 
m high spirits, and his countenance bespoke him to be so too^ 
all sorts of absurd guesses were made, at which Albert con¬ 
stantly shook his head. " Nonsense T said my mother, taking 
up the bag containing the little balls. “ If there were a change 
in the government of the republic, you could not ffi$ke It an 
affair of greater importance/'—'' Well, raolfaer,” replied AHMift 
seriously, ** whaWou say now in jest, may possibly be reftUaed* 
Bonaparte is in France.” 

When my brother uttered these last words, the whole party 
seemed struck motionless, as if by a magic wand. My mother, 
who had just drawn a ball out of the bag, held her little hand 
raised in the air, and the bag having fallen down, the balls were 
rolling about the carpet in every direction, without exciting tho 
notice of any body. Every one sat as if petrified. Albert WU 
the only person who was conscious of the drolleiy of our post- , 
tion, and a burst of laughter, which he could 
brought us to ourselves. “ Bonaparte in France!” ettddtbed 
my mother, " it cannot be |5osbxble. 1 saw his mOtlter Ihi* 
very day at five oVlock, and she had no idea of. his return/'-^ 
“ It is nevertheless true,” said Albert. “ I was with Brn&eti^ 
just now, when a messenger was sent by Gobier fetch him. 
lie dosned me to wait till he came back from the Luxetnboiii|f; 
and he loturncd in about half an hour. He informed me that 
Boiiapaite arnved two days ago at Fr6ju8. He added, that he 
found Madame Josephine Bonaparte at Gobier'a, where she had 
been dining, and where she received tho first announcement of 
this important intelligence. And,'^ added Albert, ^leaking in 
u half-whisper to my “ 1 understand she was not SO 

w'ell plea‘5ea as might ha^lM^n expected.” 

No language can convey any idea of the state of excitement 
occasioned throughout France, by Bonaparte's arHva]. Froth 
the 9tli of October, all sxouud us was m continual agitatknu 
On the 10th, Josephine set off to meet her husband ; but wifh* 
out knowing exactly what road he would take* She thought it 
likely he would come by the way of Burgundy, and thamfere 
Louis and she set off for Lyons. 

Madame Bonaparte was a prey to great and w^lMbnnded 
uneasiness. Whether she wax ralty or only imprudent, the 
was strongly accused by the Bonaparte who were 

desirous that Napoleon should obtain a divorce. The elder M. 
de Caulaincourt stated to us his apprehensions on this point; 
but whenever the subject was inteodueed, nay mother changed 
the conversation, because, knowing as she dia the sentiments of 
the BoLaparte family, she could not reply vrithout either com¬ 
mitting tnem, or Imving recourse to falsehood. She knew, 
moreover, the truth of many cireuinstances which M. de Can* 
kuDcourt seemed to db«bt, and which her situation with rei^ct 



Madame Bonaparte committed a great fault in neglecting at 
this juncture to conciliate her mother-in-law, who might liave 
protected her against those wlio sought her ruin ; and effected 
it nine years later; for the divorce in 1809 was brought about 
by the joint efforts of all the members of the Bonaparte family, 
aided by some of Napoleon’s most confidential servants, whom 
Josephine, either as Madame Bonaparte or as Empress, had 
done nothing to make her frieiids. 

Bonaparte on his arrival in Paris, found his house deserted; 
but his mother, sisters, and sisters-in-law, and, in short, every 
member of his family, except Louis, who had attended Madame 
Bonaparte to Lyons, came to him immediately. The impres¬ 
sion made upon him by the solitude of his home and its deser¬ 
tion by its mistress, was profound and terrible, and nine yeai*s 
afterwards, when the ties between him and Josephine were 
severed for ever, he showed tliat it was not effaced. From not 
finding her with his family, he inferred that she felt herself un¬ 
worthy of their presence, and feared to meet the man she had 
wronged. He considered her journey to Lyons as a mere pre¬ 
tence. M. de Bourrienne says, tliat, for some days after Jose¬ 
phine’s return, Bonaparte treated her with e.r/rc/fie coldness. 
As he was an eyewitness, why does he not state the whole 
truth, and say that on her return, Bonaparte refused to see her, 
and did not see her? It was to the earnest entreaties of her 
children that she owed the recovery, not of her husband’s love, 
for that had long ceased, but of that tenderness, acquired by 
habit, and that intimate intercourse which made her still retain 
the rank of consort to the greatest man of his age. Bonaparte 
was, at this period, much attached to Eugene Bcauharnais, wJio, 
to do him justice, was a charming youth, lie knew less of 
Hortense; but her youth and sweetness of temper, and the pro¬ 
tection of which, as his adopted daughter she besought him not 
to deprive her, proved powerful advocates, and overcame his 
resistance. In this delicate negotiation, it w'as good policy not 
to bring any other person into play, whatever might be their 
influence with Bonaparte, and Madame Bonaparte did not, 
therefore, have recourse either to Barrus, Bourrienne, or Bertl»er. 
It was expedient that they who interceded for her should be 
able to say something without the possibility of a reply. Now, 
Bonaparte could not with any degree of propriety explain to such 
children, as Eugene or Hortense, the particulars of their mother’s 
conduct. He was therefore constrained to silence, and had no 
argument to combat the tears of two innocent creatures at his 
feet, exclaiming, “ Do not abandon our mother; she will break 
her heart! And ought injustice to take from us poor orphans, 
the support of one whom Providence has sent to replace him of 
whose natural protection the scaffold has already deprived us !” 

The scene, as Bonaparte has since stated, was long and pain- 


and placed herln his arms. The unhappy woman had awaited 
his decision at the door of a small back staircase, extended at 
almost full length upon ^le stairs, suffering the acutest pangs of 
mental torture. 

Whatever might be his wife’s errors, Bonaparte appeared 
entirely to forget them; and the reconciliation was complete. 
Of all the members of the family, Madame Leclerc was most 
vexed at the pardon wliich Napoleon had granted] to his wife. 
Bonaparte’s mother was also very ill pleased; but she said 
nothing. Madame Joseph Bonaparte, who w'as always very 
amiable, took no part in these family quarrels; therefore, she 
could easily determine what part to take when fortune smiled 
on Josephine. As to Madame IJaccioclii, she gave free vent to 
her ill-humour and disdain: the consequence was, that her 
sister-in-law could never endure her. Christine, who was a 
beautiful creature, followed the example of Madame Joseph, 
and Caroline was so young, that her opinion could have no 
weight in such an affair. As to Boiiaj)artc’s brothers, they 
were at open w'ar with Josephine. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The Bill of November—My brotber-m-law visits Bonaparte—My mother and 1 
»isit Madame L»tiUa l^naparte—The Bonaparte Family during Uie 8tlt— 
Their danger—Moicau appointed jailer of the diiectors—Moreau’s character 
duwnby Bonaparte—M. Brunelitieand Oohiei—Moieau’shaishness towards 
(rohiei—Moulins—Madame Ledcrcs coiitspoudeiirc with Moicau—Com¬ 
plicated intrigue—Bonaparte and Moieau—Aslonislnug ‘•cene at Feydeau— 
Foucht’s measures—Singular ignorance of the Bonaparte family with legardto 
the events of the 8ih of November—Madame Loilitia relates Napoleon’s birth 
—M.de Si'inonviUe—A curious conversation lespeclmg Bonaparte between 
AI. Brunctiere and Gohier, The bunch of keys and Moieau’s sword. 

Jl’iiE events of the 8th of November have been detailed by so 
many eyewitnesses, and even by the very actors in that great 
political drama, that I shall confine myself to a recital of lads, 
isolated to be sure, but connected with it, which are known but 
to few, and some of them to myself alone. For some days pre¬ 
vious to the 8th, Paris was violently agitated. All were appre¬ 
hensive of some event, and yet no one knew of what he was 
afraid. Alas, we were soon tu know the cause of our disquiet! 

On the morning of the 8th Lucien quitted the house in which 
he resided in the little Rue Verte and established his head-quar¬ 
ters at M. Mercicr’s, the president of the Council of Ancients, 
who then occupied a house beside the Hotel de Breteuil, neartlie 


half-past sereD o’clock,> and as the decree of r^pio^al bad not 
yet appeared, Bonaparte sent aloKtet every instant to know if tho 
^fair was proceeding. My brother-in4aw went to him repeat* 
edly to exhort him to patience. On the first visit, the General’s 
servant mistook his name, though he knew both him and my 
brother well, and announced him as the citizen Permon. The 


General started at the name, for in truth, he did not expect my 
brother. M. de Geoufire, however, received a welcome reception, 
and was presently sent back again to hasten the pubUcation of 
the decree. My brother-in-law remarked that Bonaparte had a 
pair of pistols within his reach. Up to that moment he had been 
quite alone. Soon after my brother-in-law’s first visit the Rue 
Chantereine began to be thronged so thickly with horses and 
people that scarcely any one could pass along it. At length, at 
hal^past eight cr a little later, the news that the decree was 
ready, was carried to Bonaparte by my brother-in-law, and the 
General immediately mounted his horse to proceed to the Tuil- 
eries.^ On alighting there my brother-in-law met General 
Debelle, w'itii whom he was intimately acquainted. The General 
was dressed in plain clotlies, for he had run out on the first intel¬ 
ligence of the movement. How comes it,” said M. de Geouffre, 
that you are not in uniform ? ”—Why,” replied the Geneml, 
I hardly knew what was going on; but the thing is soon recti¬ 
fied, and going up to a gunner who was standing by, ‘‘ Let me 
have your coat, my brave fellow’,” said he, at the same time 
taking off his own. The gunner gave him his coat, and in this 
costume he attended General Bonaparte to the Coundl-chamber. 

The revolution of the 8th was completed, and Paris was 
no longer agitated. We went to sec Madame Laetitia Bonaparte, 
wbo lived with Joseph. She appeared calm though far from 
being easy, for her extreme paleness and the convulsive move¬ 
ment she evinced whenever an unexpected noise met her ear, 
gave her features a ghastly air. In these moments she appeared 
to me truly like the mother of the Gracchi. And her situation 
added force to the idea; she had perhaps more at stake than 
that famous Roman matron! Slie had three sons under the 


stroke of fate, one of whom would probably receive tlie blow even 
if the others escaped. This she strongly f^t* 

My mother arm myself remained witn her a part of tliat tan¬ 
talizing day, and only quitted her on the restoration of her con¬ 
fidence, by Lucien’s diiferent messages, who frequently sent 
Muriani bis valet-de-chambre to calm her disquiet as well aa that 
of bis wife. Leavmg, then, these ladies in comparative ease, we 
proceeded to Madame Leclerc, who was but little frightened, 
because indeed she never reflected upon any thing, but who 
nevertheless raised the loudest clamour of any. Every quarter 
of an boor sh^ wrote to Moreau. She kept at that period a 
femme-de-ebambre, a sort of serva pqdromf wbo wrote to her 


mother, ihe wabtd me to take the pen and write in her name to 
Genera! Moreau. Jt waa to aak the news for which she waS ' 
crying out continually, and two hours later she was informed 
that Moreau was not at home, and that he probably would not 
return that night On our departure she made xis promise to 
reyisit her early on the fnorrow. My mother willingly engaged 
to do so, because she loved Madame Leclerc dearly: for my 
part, I was at that time tenderly attached to Caroline, the 
youngest of Bonaparte’s sisters, who was about my own age. 

We had scarcely left her, when we met my brother-in-law 
coming to tell ns the news. He quitted us to rejoin Lucieq, 
whom he wished not to leave during those perilous hours, for 
even now tranquillity was hut apparent, and might be delusive 
to the Bonaparte family. The danger to which that family wait 
exposed, might have been even imminent in the hight of the 8th 
to 9th. If the Directory had not been strictly guarded by the 
troops under Moreau, who had accepted the charge of jailer-in- 
chief to the captive directors; if Moreau had not kept them, 
under even closer restraint than be was ordered to do; if he had • 
not acted an ungracious part; in a word, if he had behaved as 
he ought to have done, then the Directory and tlie councils 
would have been the victors, instead of* the vanquished on the 
9th of November. The event would, doubtless, have been unfoi^ 
tunate, but then their cause was that of the constitution ; and if 
they had triumphed, all Bonaparte’s brothers would have fol¬ 
lowed him to the scaffold ; and their friends and partisans would 
all have had a distant view of la Guyane, to say the least.' 

I do not recollect the exact period of Moreau’s marriage; hilt 
I believe it took place a little after the epoch of the 8th of No¬ 
vember. Bonaparte wished him to espouse his sister. Perhaps 
it was fortunsCte for both, for all three, that this union did not 
take place. Indeed, it is diffibuU to say, whether Moreau would 
have been more trustworthy as a brother-in-law, than he was as a 
brother in arms. Bonaparte had acquired an ascendancy over 
him. The day after he met him with Gohier, he went and pre- 
sented him with a scimitar of surprising beauty, and enricned 
with precious stones—^the gift of Mourad-Bey. Thus at the 
epoch of the 8th of November, Moreau was eiititely the slave of 
that charm, which Bonaparte knew so well how to cast over 
those he wished to conquer. But let us return to the memorable 
day. The conduct of Moreau on that occasion was, a long time, 
a mystery to me. I could not, at first, incline to my brother*B 
opinion, who constantly maintained that it was Moreau’s extreme 
weakness of disposition which had thus placed him at Bona¬ 
parte’s disposal; but I afterwards was confirmed in that opinion, 
by what I heard fall from Bonaparte’s own mouth. I was one 
day at Malraaison, in Josephine’s bedchamberBonaparte catne 
in for a moment, she handed him a small note, 1 believe it 



married. Bonaparte read the note, and shrugging his shoulders 
said, “ Always the same! Ever at the mercy of those who 
choose to lead him ! now he is the slave of a wicked old woman. 
It is fortunate that his pipe cannot speak, or she would lead 
that too !'* 

Josephine wished to make some reply: Come,” said he, 
" you must not defend him. You do not understand this 
matter.” Here he embraced her. “ If indeed it had been his 
lot to be led by such a gentle wife as you ! But, his dragoon 
of a mother-in-law, and his shrew of a wife, ^ very she-devils, 
I will not have any such about me.” Why he made use of this 
last phrase, I know no more than others: I made no inquiry, 
because 1 naturally thought that it referred to something in the 
note. The above, however, are the words he used, and they 
made the greater impression on me, because I myself w’as but 
just married. 

It is well known that Moreau w'as the appointed and recog¬ 
nised commander of tlie troops, who guarded the imprisoned 
directors. The most rigid surveillance was established over 
them.' The following very curious details, connected with this 
subject, were furnished to us the day after by Bruneticrc, who 
:certainly did not take them from the Mo/iiteur, 

. M. B'runetiere was the intimate friend of Gohier, and as soon 
as he learned what had happened he proceeded to the Luxem¬ 
bourg, where Gohier lived on a second floor, in the Hue du 
Th6S.tre Fran^ais. When he reached the fifet sentinels, he 
fancied himself upon a field of battle. His natural assurance, 
and he had his slmre, rendered him deaf to the repeated excla¬ 
mations of “ You cannot pass.” Uneasy on account of Ins 
friend, he wished to see Moreau ; he found that impossible; he 
retraced his steps to the Luxembourg; his agitation, his eager¬ 
ness to visit his unfortunate friend, who might need his assis¬ 
tance, gave rise to suspicions. Moreau had given directions 
that all persons who presented themselves without a written 
order, signed by him, and who insisted on seeiog any of the 
Directors, should be conducted before the commanding officer: 
' and further, that all who were admitted either to Moulins or 
Gohier, should be required, on their departure, to' swear that they 
were the bearers neither of a written or verbal message. Happily, 
Brunetiere, seeing the turn things had taken, judged that ne 
wa» most likely to serve his fri^d at a distance than he would 
be:oear his person, and made the best of his way from the Petit 
J,ux«aibourg. 

Gohier's conduct on the 8th and 9th was perfectly in keeping 
vyith Bis character. He refused to see Moreau when he came 
to him on the 8th of November. Moulins too had already 
treated Mofi^u; irith so iparked a disdain, that those who were 
witnesses of bis reception actually felt for him. The directoiv 



contempt, surveying him from head to foot, and pointing to an 
antechamber—“ Remaid there,’* said he, and left him.* 

But the 9th was to develope the entire plan of the con¬ 
spiracy (for we must make use of that expression) which was 
only announced by the events of the 8th. A fact sufficiently 
singular is the entire ignorance in which all that portion of the 
Bonaparte family, who had no share in the action, were placed. 
Every thing had been managed so quietly in Paris, Foucne had 
so well taken his measures to prevent the escape of any intelli¬ 
gence, that Bonaparte’s mother and sister were obliged to obtain 
information of \^at was passing in the manner I have de¬ 
scribed. 

The events of the evening hadjjroceeded so quietly, that the 
uneasiness of Madame Laetitia Bonaparte was entirely dissipated. 
It was thought the councils, after having sanctioned the sending 
back of three Directoi’s, and voted a dispensation with regard to 
his age, would proceed to the nomination of Bonaparte, and that 
every thing would thus be settled. Albert thought that M. de 
Talleyrand would be one of the peace-making directors, and of 
this I was very glad, because his niece was a friend of mine. 

My mother expressed her astonishment that Madame Laetitia 
had not been to see her daughter-in-law,on such an emergency, 
" Signora Panoria,” replied Madame Bonaparte, “ it is not to 
that quarter that I look for comfort! It is with Julie, with 
Christine. There, indeed, I find maternal happiness; but for 
the other—no, no.” As she finished the sentence, she com¬ 
pressed her lips and opened her eyes widely. This was a 
characteristic indication with her when what she had just 
spoken strongly interested her. 

That very day I had occasion to remark the maternal tender¬ 
ness of Madame Leetitia. We had no company to dinner, and 
she conversed for hours with my mother with greater freedom 
than she had yet done, since her arrival from Corsica. They 
both began to recal the days of youth. Madame Bonaparte was 
quite at Tier ease, because with us she spoke nothing but Italian ; 
indeed, to say the truth, her French was not very intelligible. 
I recollect she this day told us, that being at mass on the day 
of tho f^te of Notre Dame of August, she was overtaken with 
the pains of childbirth, and she had hardly reached home, when 
she was delivered of Napoleon on a wretched rug. During her 
pregnancy she had experienced many misfortunes. For when 
the French entered Corsica many of the principal ftimilies, 
and among them that of Bonaparte, were constrained to fly. 
They assembled at the foot of Monte-Rotondo, the highe^f 
mountain in Corsica. In their flight, and during their 
jbum among the mountains, they imderwent many hardships. 

* Moreau afterwards said he did not leave him, this is sot the fact. MofCWtt 
vras not received bv the director-eeneral. 



** I know pot «ald she, ** it has been reported that Padi 
was Napoleon’s godfather. It is not true ; Laurent Jiubega* * * § 
was his god-father. He held him over tlie baplismel font along 
with another of our relations, Celtruda Bonaparte.’’f 

Whilst this convei'sation was going on Madame Leclerc was 
seated on her favourite divan, admiring herself in a glass which 
was opposite to her, and having at length arranged the folds of 
her cashmere shawl, she reminded her mother of all tlie suffeiv 
incs they had endured during their flight from Ajaccio. Madame 
Mere had often talked over those events, but the recital never 
interested me so powerfully as on the 8th of November, when 
fhe space of six years had rendered so difierent the situation of 
those very children whom she, a lone feeble woman, had been 
forced to hurry away beyond the reach of the proscription, 
ciirrying the youngest in her arms, w hen overcome by fatigue 
they could no longer walk ! and ultimately embarking with 
them in a frail vessel, landing on a shore which increased their 
dangers. In recording this period of her life, the looks of 
Madame Bonaparte were as handsome as her language was 
eloquent. 

At this point then, when a new era seemed about to open 
upon all his family, I will sum up the position of its different 
members during the revolutionary years. At the period when 
Paoli intended to deliver up Corsica to the Englisli, it was well 
known that many of the most considerable families in the island 
W’ere bent upon defeating his projects and seizing Ajaccio, St. 
Florent, and Calvi, the capital of Catalogne. The Bonaparte 
family were at the head of the Ajaccian movement, the Jiubegas 
were the prime instigators of that of Calvi, and the family of 
Gentily of that of Saint-Florent. Calvi and Saint-Florent rose 
in aims, but the influence of Paoli, which was immense, and 
the lack of means on the part of, the insurgents, paralysed the 
execution of the plans of the Ajaccian patriots, and their leaders, 
after the abortive attempt, were compelled to seek safety in 
flight. The Bonaparte family, more the objects of hatred 
than any other, then quitted Ajaccio. Napoleon, who was one 
of the actors in this drama, concealed himself in the mountains 
in company with Moltedo,J both being disguised as sailors. He 
was arrested by Paoli’s partizans, who descended from the 
heights to the number of four or five thousand he however 
contrived to escape, and traversing the Marzzolino (a small in- 



• His nephew was afterwards prefect in Corsica. He was a relation of 
leoD. 

Daufht^ of Charles Bonaparte, the Emperor’s uncle,and wifeof Paraviccioi, 
a cousin also of N8j:>o1eon. 

^ It is somewlint singular that Bonaparte, during his exile at St. Helena, 
does not mention one v ord of this remarkable period of his life. 

§ Jt was at tins moment that the government sent three commissioners to 
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termediate district) reached Calvi. From tliervce, being informed 
that his younger brothers and sister bad not yet arrived, he re« 
embarked for Ajaccio. Hearing, however, on his way thither 
that his mother had been fortunate enough to escape, he re¬ 
turned to Calvi, where he found his family established with the 
Jiubegas and the PaVaviccinis/ their friends and relations. 
Madame Bonaparte had tlien with her Joseph,* Eliza, (Mari¬ 
anne) Jerome, Louis, Paulette, Caroline, (Annonciata) Napoleon, 
and Fesch. From Calvi Madame Bonaparte proceeded to 
Marseilles, where she resided, until her return to Corsica, 
which did not take place till her son was appointed General-in¬ 
chief of the army of Italy. Jerome was then living witli 
General Casabianca, the commandant of Calvi, and Caroline 
was intrusted to the care of Paraviccini. Lucien had quitted 
his family one month when the Revolution bfoke out. M. de 
ScmoDville on quitting Corsica on his return to France, told 
the committee of Public Safety who had a great fancy for his 
own bead, that not wishing to part with it he had brought 
Lucien with him. He had surveyed this youth with the eye of* 
a clever man, who knew how to discern shrewdness and talent, 
because he himself was conspicuous for those qualities. He 
perceived that Lucien possessed an afdent soul, whose sup- 

i jressed fire would have overwhelmed and destroyed him, had 
le not taken him by the hand. Vexed at being destined for the 
ecclesiastical statet for which he had not a single requisite, 
Luciep sought the friendship of M. de Semonvill;^, who was 
resolved to make him his private secretary, on his appointment 
as ambassador to Constantinople. This was a praiseworthy 
action on the part of M. de Seinonville; but not at all sur¬ 
prising, for men of talent, whatever may be said of them, are 
generally good men. Lucien resided at Marseilles with Madame 
de Semonville and her children, among whom was the fair 
Zephirir.e, who afterwards became Madame Joubert, and the 
Messieurs de Montholon, whose names are connected with mis¬ 
fortunes the most illustrious. Lucien thus escaped the captivity 
to which M. de Semonville fell a victim.J 

On the evening of the 9th we went to the theatre Feydeau, 
which at that period was the most pleasant in Paris. Martin, 
Madame Saint-Aubin, Mademoiselle Philis, Juliet and Chenard, 
performed there. I forget what was the first piece represented 

• The following is the order of their birth: Joseph, Napoleon, Eliza, Lucien, 
Paulette, Louis, Caroline, and Jerome. 

+ Lucien was destined for the ecclesiastical state at the request of Abb^ 
Bonaparte, one of his relations, who promised to resign in his favour a Caoonicat 
of the noble order of St. Stephen, at Florence. This abbe was still living at 
the time of the conquest of Italy, lie resided at San Miniato. 

J M. de Semonville, as he was proceeding on his embassy, was arrested on 
his way to Novate, in the Orisons, u[>on the I.ake de Guarda. It was theo^oucl 
who served him as an escort who betrayed him into the hands of tho AustrtaBS 
rJulv 170.1L 



that evening, but VAuteur dam son fwamge was the afterpiece. 
The curtain rose, and the latter piece was proceeding very 
ouiefty, when all of a sudden the actors stopped and the Auteur 
04171$ son ffihiage himself appealed, and advancing in front of 
the stage, dressed in a morning-gown of white dimity, exclaimed 
in a very lou^ “ Citizens ! Generixl Bonaparte has been 

nearly assassirfttted at Saint-Cloud by traitors to their country.*' 
On hearing these words, Madame Leclerc uttered so piercing a 
shriek that immediately the attention of all the company was 
attmeted to our box, spite of the agitation which the news had 
universally excited. Madame Leclerc still continued crying, 
and her motlier, who doubtless was as much affected as she 
could be at the intelligence, endeavoured to ouiet her; though 
she herself could scarcely hold the glass of water the box- 
ke^ier had handvd to us, so great was her agitation. 

On Madame Leclerc’s recovery, we all proceeded to the re¬ 
sidence of Lucien, conceiving that there we should hear some 
certain intelligence. My brother-in-law met us on the stairs, 
and from him we learned the full particulars of the event of 
which I have related a part, and to which I shall return in the 
succeeding volume. We then returned home where we found 
M. Bruneti^re: this excellent man was quite downcast. He 
was much attached to Gohier, and that gentleman’s misfortune 
afflicted him deeply. 

A few days after the 8th of November, speaking of the events 
which had preceded and followed that day, Gohier alluded to 
Bonaparte with extreme bitterness; he even was so ridiculously 
blinded by passion, as to refuse to allow him transcendent talent. 
“ Oh, as to that,"” observed M. Bruneliere who was present, "it 
is too bad.'”—“ Not at all,** rejoined Gohier, “the fault of one 
is often, the cause of another’s success ; and if, when General 
Bonaparte came to Paris after Fructidor, Moulins, Barras, and 
Ducos had been willing to second me, this pretty gentleman 
would have been in their and my situation. Is there any im¬ 
probability in such a supposition V *—“ But still,** replied Bru- 
neti^re, “it seems to me that that would not have been so easy 
a matter. What pretext would you have advanced?**—“What 
pretext? we mignt have advanced twenty, the very least of 
which would have brought him to a court-martial. First of 
all, the 18th of Fructidor, instigated by him—executed by his 
orders.”—“But it appears to me,” said M. Brunetiere, “that 
that event was the saving of the republic.**—“ Yes, a pretty 
saving, truly! consummated by mutilating eveiy portion of its 
administration, by striking at the very heart of the Directory, 
by strengthening our political clubs ! He was the chief con¬ 
spirator in that affair.” 

In speaking thus, Gohier either forgot, or pretended to foiget, 
that Carnot had been sacrificed to an intrigue to which Genend 
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assurance of that fact; and as to the Manege and the club of the 
Rue du Bac, these are at least questionable points. M. £run- 
eti^re, whose judgment and discrimination were correct enough 
when he was not in anger, which however was the case ten times 
out of twelve when he was engaged in a dispute, observed to 
Gohier that* it would have been impossible to cite any man 
before a court-martial on such trifling charges, especially one so 
loaded with laurels as was Bonaparte on his return from E^pt. 

Hear reason, my dear Gohier,'* continued he, we are Doth 
avocats, and can pretty well say what can and what cannot 
form the basis of an accusation.'* Gohier shrugged his shoulders, 
and exclaimed: “ But the contributions which he levied in 
Italy! Was he not the exactor?**—“My dear fellow,** replied 
Brunetiere, “you are surely joWng? Have you brought Mas- 
sena, or Brune, or twenty others, who have bee^n far more guilty 
in that respect than Bonaparte; have you brought any of these 
to a court-martial ? Nor, indeed has Bonaparte enriched him¬ 
self more than they. The Cisalpine republic made him, General 
Bonaparte, a present of some splendid diamonds, which he could 
accept without any compunction. Come! Come ! disbursement • 
is not so easy a matter.'*—“ Well! ’* rejoined Gohier, “ all I say 
is, that his resignation should have been accepted when it was 
offered. Revvbel was the only man who had the heart to say, as 
he presented him with the pen, ^ You desire. General, to retire 
from service? The republic will, undoubtedly lose in you a 
brave and able chief; but she still has children who will not 
forsake her.* *' Tlie result of tliis bombast was, that Bonaparte 
did not take the pen, that he withdrew the tender of hik resigna¬ 
tion, and that he departed for Egypt, carrying with him the 
flower of our troops, of our literature, and all our navy. “We 
should have smote him,'” continued the ex-president of the 
Directory, still fretful from his misfortune; “we should have' 
smote him, and that without pity; the Republic would then 
still have been in existence. Such was my advice; but Sieyes, 
who was his ac.complice, had influence enough in our douncil to 
gel Bemadotte*s resignation accepted, although in fact he had. 
not tendered it, in order to have him sent out of the w'ay, while 
he uttered not one word of accepting the resignation of a fac¬ 
tious wretch who braved the first power in the Republic, by 
insolently offering his own. I repeat it,” added he, with energy, 

“ that if my advice had been taken, every thing would have 
been easily settled.** 

The above conversation, which I have detailed with the 
utmost exactness, affords some idea of the danger of which 
Bonaparte was apprized, when he insisted on his departure for 
^ypt. Not only had the East always been the favourite obj^t 
orhis wishes, but, at the very moment when glory had almost 
MiuuoTtali^ him in his astonishing simcesses m Italy, he could 



told bitisplendid ftchieTements. Besides, to a vivid desire of 
ralB&g the and^t war-cry of the crusaders, there wax joined a 
positive intention to escape positive danger. I shall and by 
velate some facts which preceded and followed his departure 
frt^ Paris, by which the truth of my assertions may be judged ; 
&cts with which I became acquainted after my marriage, 
through the medium of Junot and his fnends. 

Sometime after the conversation I have detailed above, Gohier 
met Moreau and M. Caret. The General was embarrassed 
at the rencontre, and was endeavouring to make a justification of 
bis conduct. ** General,” said Gohier, addressing him with 
dignity, ** I am by my profession enabled to read people’s con¬ 
sciences ; do not force me to say that I read in your’s nothing 
which can excuse you.” '* 

Moreau began to raise his voice, as if be were hurt by the 
severe expressions of Gohier. ** General,” ho again said, “ I have 
no wish to seek you, nor certainly any to interrogate you. I do 
not wish to continue a conversation which must be as painful to 
you as it is disagreeable to me. I shall only add,” said he, 
laying his hand gently on tl e pummel of Moreau’s sword, that 
a bunch of keys would well become this place.” Moreau turned 
as pale as ashes. The blow was struck: he stammered out 
some words which Gohier, as he left him, aflec«ed not to liear. 
It is pretended that Moreau deplored his error, and thought to 
make amends by exclaiming, I shall find a way to repair it!” 
j if he thought to do so by jiointing the Russian cannons against 
tbe French columns, he has at least proved, that-he never fairly 
knew what he was about. 


r CHAPTER XXXIV. 

^>ochs in theXife of Uie Emperor—Revolution of tlie 8t!i November—Errors 
^rrected—Bonaparte falsely accused of fear—Incredible sagacity of General 
Bonaparte«^olonel Dumoulin and General Brune—Lucien in danger, and 
kU deUverance—Hopes created by the Ctyef of the Consular Government— 
Bonaparte’s friendsliip for Madame Lucien—Residences of the Members of 
^le Bonaparte family—Lucien Minister of the Interior—Visit to Lucien at !e 
jResris Chamant—The poet d'Offreville—Lucien’s cousin Ramolioo—Assas- 
anatiem of the family ofdu Petitval at Vitry—Scene at Malmaison, and long 
conversation of the First Consul. 

The life of Napoleon may be divided into several periods. 
Tbe first, like all that is young, was great, powerful, and bril- 
kant. . It was then and in Italy that his name rose above the 
Teach of detraction, “to shine with a S{fiendottr whidi threw into 


meiwement of ihe second epoch of; hie life fuU of wondeie. '^be 
8 th of November was the third. And two only form the remained 
of an exis^nce so rapid and so full. Thus to madiL the passage 
of Napolemi upon earth, five trophies may be said, as landmarks, 
to divide bis route. The tirst formed of a pile of conquered 
oers, mural crowns, treaties, keys of towns, and more laurels t&n 
ever before victory had granted to her most favoured heroes. 
The second composed of pyramids, sphinxes, and hie^glyphic 
monuments, indicating that bis youthful glory had men to 
awaken tlie echoes of the ancient African shores. The Consular 
fasces marked the third ; this emblem, still surmounted by the 
republican cock, admitted no suspieion that the next column 
would be formed of sceptres, thrones, and crowns; bearing an 
escutcheon of imperial blazonry.* And what is that which foj- 
lows? it is a tomb! a tomb which has ingulfed ^111 which 
has devoured laurels, thrones, sceptres, and crowns! and which^ 
fixed by indifference and hatred in a desert, is visited only by 
that vassal of England the ocean, whose incessantly returning 
waves would fain conceal even tlie slab that covers his remains.- 

But a truce to these reflections ; when indulged, they deprive* 
the mind of the free exercise of its powers.. I return to earlier 
and less painful recollections. 

The revolution of the 8th of November is undoubtedly the most 
important of the nine which wc had experienced in the course 
of seven years it not only changed the destiny of France, but 
exercised a powerful influence upon that of Europe and the 
world. Nevertheless, none of the events which had preceded 
it had passed with so much apparent calm. France was so tired 
of the Directory, that any thing which should replace it would 
have been well received, and was happy in obeying an authority 
that offered some guarantee ; the past answered for the future, 
which General Bonaparte announced. He only was seen in this 
consular triumvirate; Bieyes*and Roger-Ducos stood unobserved 
in the shade; and the young General served as the only point of 
view to eyes fatigued with weeping, which had so long sought, 
without being aware of it, a lighthouse that should^guide th^em 
into port. Thirty days only had e^psed smee Bonaparte had 
landed at Frejus, and already he had overthrown thr sbameful 
government by which France was weighed down t and had given ft 
anew cme, of which the wheels commenced their movement from 

* Fire!, The 3lat of May, the fell of the Gifondins: 2. The 5th of April, tlie 
feU of the priest parly: 3. "nie 27th of July j 4. The 2nd of April, the defeat 
of Barrifere, Collot d’ilerbois, and Billaud •Varennes : 5. The 20lh of May, 
execution of Uomme, Soubrani, &o., and defeat of the Jacobies; 6. 

5th of October, the Directorial government: 7. The 5th of September, the 
second'emigration: 8. The t9lh of June, fight of tlw Directors among ihens- 
Mlves; Sieyes and Barms cottquer Merlm of Douai, Treilhard, &c.: 9. Hw 



first day. He bad ealmed all inquieiudt^ dissipated all 
alarms, and revived all hopes. ^ 

I shall speak of the events of the 8th of November, only inas¬ 
much as they have appeared to me, under a dififerent aspect from 
tliat which ^;itite account* of this day have represented. There 
were even at time, and in Paris itself, versions which did not 
agree ; and ft may be easily conceived,, for then, as now and 
always, party ^irit blending itself with such relations, its poison 
must necessarily infuse itself into them. What effects have I 
seen residt from it! Falsehood was one of the slightest, which 
however, is sufficiently serious when it affects the matenak tliat 
will hereafter serve for the compilation of history. 

There is one fact in particular, of which the report was frrst 
spread by malevolence, which the friends of Bonaparte have 
dmdained to combat, and which has been finally adopted by 
credulity and folly—it is the alarm with which Bonaparte is 
alleged to have been seized on entering the hall of the Five 
Hundred at St, Cloud on the 9th of November. This absurd 
version would fall to the ground of itself, if it were not found in 
some works which offer, in appearance, a guarantee for the faith 
they demand. In one of these works, tlie author goes so far as 
to assert, that it was he. who recalled General Bonaparte to him¬ 
self, by observing to him that he was speaking without knowing 
what he said. I take the liberty of remarking to him, in my 
turn, that he never dared suffer such words to reach the ears 
of General Bonaparte. I say this, because to permit such a 
stotilment to remain uncontradicted, is to give a totally errone¬ 
ous impression of the character of Bonaparte, 

• First, then, it is false that he spoke on the 9th of November 
to thelCouncil of Five Hundred in the form of a discourse. It 
the preceding evening, to the Ancients, that he used 
these remarkable words : “ Let us not seek in the past examples 
that retard our progress. Nothing in history resembles 
the clbm^ the 18th century : nothing in the close of the 18th 
century tesembles the present moment! We demand a republic 
founded upon true liberty. We will have it—I swear it 1** 

This discourse, much Ipnger than the few words I have 
quoted, bears no resemblance to a crowd of incoherent phrases, 
as he who recalled General Bonaparte to himself vitvXd represent 
it. This oration, pronounced in the Council of Ancients the 
I8th of Brumaire, preceded the review which took place in the 
Tuileries, and the remarkable allocution which General Bonaparte 
addressed to Bottot, the envoy of the Directory—“ What have 
you done with this France which 1 !efr you so glorious ? I left 
you peace—1 iiptum, and find war. I left you victories—I find 
reverses. I you the millions of Italy—Lfind despoiling 
laws and nds^ th^ughout !*' Truly, there was vigour enough 
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on the 8th of Hotember be was in the midst of Paris. The 
revolution was far being consummatedi and he was in real 
da^er. 

With respect to the emotion observed in General Bonaparte 
in the Hall of the Five Hundred at St. Cloud, tiNfollowing is 
its true explication. It js no presumption, but the actual fact; 
On the Generars entering the orangery, he no sooner appeared 
than violent outcries were raised against him, “ Down with 
the Cromwell!” “No Dictator!” “Outlaw himr’ General 
Bonaparte knew very well that the Council of Five Hundred 
was composed of ultra republicans, and of enthusiastic parti¬ 
sans of the constitution of the year III; but he had depended 
too much upon the success of Lucien’s exertions, who had la¬ 
boured all night to strengthen hisH3rothcr*s party. It is a fact, 
that this reception, without alarming him to the extent of 
enchaining -bis faculties, not only induced surprise, but tliat 
surpiise for the moment deprived him of the words he would 
have opposed to these vociferations. He reflected bow he 
should act, and his resolution was speedily taken. It was 
necessary to decide the question instantly, which could not have 
been done had the Five Hundred entered upon discussion. He 
might even have been assassinated ; and if he had run the risk, 
it would not have been a display of valour, but of folly. With 
ail eagle’s glance he saw through the circumstances which 
surrounded Jiim. This self consultation lasted perhaps some 
minutes, and the untalented, judging by themselves, attributed 
this silence and inaction to fear. But he was not surroui^ded 
by those only who were thus incapable of appreciating his sen¬ 
timents. 1 also have collected the opinions of eyewitnesses, 
who, capable of judging calmly, and possessing perh^ as 
much merit as he whom they looked on, have read his great 
mind witliout* doing it injustice. 

It is difficult to believe alPthc things reported to be Said and 
done in the very short space of time which General Bonaparte 
passed in the hall of the Council of Five Hundred; it was but 
an apparition. And with the same frankness with which I have 
defended him from the imputation of cowardice, I will add, that 
I do not believe that a poniard was raised against him ; it was , 
Lucien who, after his brother’s departure, was in real danger. 

I know that much has been said of tins attempted assassi¬ 
nation ; perhaps General Bonaparte believed it himself; at least 
it is true that when he was in the court of the palace he told it 
to the soldiers; but, I repeat, I do not believe it. It is not, 
however, any doubt of the hatred of Pen4 Arena against 
Bonaparte which makes me question the fact; but simply the 
manner in which the events are said to have taken place. One 
peculiarity is sufficiently remarkable, that this same day, Bona¬ 
parte in addressing the troops, neve^ stood still, and that he 



of % ptstol*&bot from the windows? This conjecture may be 
correct. 

My brotheivin-law was on the palace steps when Bonaparte 
came down. His friendship for Lncien made him extremely 
anxious for the fate of the young Tribune. He saw his brother 
making his harangue, and his tortugus promenade, without 
taking any step to provide assistance for the President of the 
Council, who meanwhile might be murdered in his curule chair- 
He approached Bonaparte, and mentioned Lucien: the General 
immediately turned towards an otFiccr who was a few jiaces 
distant from him. Coionel Dumoulin,’' ^^aid hr, “ take a 
battalion of grenadiers, and hasleii to inv brolherV deliverance.^' 

The choice which Oeueral Bonaparie made of this officer, 
shows the tact with which h* could sci/e the smallest circum¬ 


stances that could be turned to his advanlatrc. Colonel Bumouim 
was the first aido-dc-camp of (itcnciid lirunr, comnuinder-in- 
chief of a triumphant army in Holland. Aheady Moreau had 
gWcu his public jilcduc m acting us guard to the directors. 
The fir»t aide-de-canip of Diune, connnan<!in<i tlie h.Ulaliou 
which dispersed the opposintx council, would cause the impres¬ 
sion that Brune him-flf was? ui conceit with Bonaparte. This 
assurance was w'lth many people a more than sufficient couriter- 
wriac to the fear which the retireincnt of Jouidan and Beinadottc, 
both known as waim icpuhlican*', had in«pnvd. I am sure tlint 
‘Bonaparte had at fii.^t n<' fixed idea upon thi-^ subject; Imt, with 
that lively and rapid conception which embraci d all things with 
a single glance, he no sooner p. rcened Colonel Bumouim than 
his Dame started from his lips. 

At length we possessed a go\enm:ont which promised some 
sort of security fi>r the future. My nn Ihcr, who'-e lieart always 
saw the fair side of every thing that was done by a Bonaparte, 
at'first considered this aclion of Napoleon only as that of a 
young enthusiast desirous of liberating lu^ country from tlic 
evils by which it was desolated. Never thinking bcrioH^ly upon 
politics, she knew the revolution only by itts horrors and its 
Doise. ThatoftheHth of November, therefore, which was accom¬ 


plished without firing a gun, she could not understand to he a 
revolution: though perhaps there never had been one more im¬ 
portant for us and for Europe. It was the ninth change in seven 
years, not of tlie goverarneut, but of the pilot at the helm. 
Lucien was almost immediately called to the ministry of the in¬ 
terior. He had desired another office: but at this period, he 
encountered in Fouebe an enemy who was determined upon his 
deatroction, and who never ceased his intrigues till liis object 
was consummated. The confidence which Napoleon, withoni 
any attachment to him, placed in this inan^ was always an 
enigma to me. lie had sense and talent no doubt: but did this 
advantage neutralize the importance of the danger with which he 


Cftbl9 U> Another genius far superior to Foucbe, who, sharing 
with him the confidence of Bonaparte, equal!v contributed to bk 
destruction.* 

Madame Lucien was not satisfied with her husband’s change 
of fortune; all this grand display alarmed her. She was obliged 
now to give up her time duties, which v\ith reason she thought 
far less important than those she had Intlierto fulfilled with so 
much pleasure. She frequently came in a morning to enumerate 
her troubles to my mother, and to take her advice upon tlie new 
and difiicult position in which she was placed. But a circum¬ 
stance whicli she was far from foreseeing, gave her comfort and 
happiness: it was the change in her favour w-hich took place 
in the sentimonta of her brother-in-law. The peuctialiou of lh« 
First Consul was too just for tiie excellent quahties which 
animalcd Madame Lucicifs heart to escape him ; and he soon 
attached himself to her with a truly fiaternal regard. 

1 must not omit to mention a \iait which, a short time before 
these great events wc made to Lucieu’s villa of le PIcssis Cha- 
mant. All Napoleon’s family, at that time, possessed fine 
country-houses, in which they took pleasure to receive society. 
Joseph iiad jMorfontaine ;i* Lucien, le Plcisis Chamant; 
Madame Loclcrc, Montgobeit. At Morfontaine, excursions 
upon tlie lakc', public readings,billiards,hteiaturc, ghost stortllfr' 
more or less m^stciious, a perlect case and liberty, gave charrti} 
to the parsing hour. To this inuat be added that which filled 
the measure of enjoyment, the most friendly, invariably friendly 
reception, which was always accord(‘d by the master and mikress 
of the mansion. They did not admit every one, but wheft’Ouce 
any per>oii was established as a member of their society^ they 
were sure of expeiiencing the most courteous hospitality from 
Joseph Bonaparte and his lady. 

Madame L6cien was very amiable; but her husband's temper 
was not always tlie same. 1 hat did not lessen the amusement 
to be found at le Plessis; perhaps it in some measure contributed 
to it I do not remember in my whole life, even in its most 
joyous seasons, to have laughed so heartily, as during the five or 
six weeks I spent amongst a numerous party of guests at that 
villa. M. d'Offreville, from fifty-five to sixty years of age, a 
man of great talents, and of some pretension to extreme foppery, 
was the butt of our mirtli and the grand subject of our enter¬ 
tainment lie was a poet, and highly satisfied with bis compo- 


• In the ledions hours of his confinement at St, Helena, the victim prisoner 
mast have considered with repentance, his continual obstinacy in refusing attea* 



some lime previously 


beskles. none but a sillv mmd could foppost thtt 



sitions: which, toother with the dignity he derived from 
havib^ held, before the Revolution, the office of cloak-bearer to 
Monsieur, was the continual theme of his conversation, “ It is 
true/’ he would sometimes remark, ** I have been peculiarly' 
fortunate in my poems : Voltaire, Racine, even Corneille, have 
some feeble passages, my poetry has none.” Still, notwith¬ 
standing all this absurdity, and a figure, countenance, and cos¬ 
tume by no means calculated to inspire the respect due to his 
years, he might have passed well enough in a crowd, if he had 
had more sense than to expose himself and his follies to the 
observation and ridicule of a young, gay, and satirical society. 

Le Plessis-Chamant is in a dull situation; the environs pre¬ 
sent nothing picturesque, and no shade is to be had nearer than 
the Forest of Senlis, at some distance even from the gates of the 
Park. What induced Lucien to fix upon this property, when 
villas of pleasure of the most inviting description were to be 

P urchased in abundance, within a dozen leagues on all sides of 
*aris, I never could comprehend. 

Thei(jiubject of villas and country-seats reminds me of a ter¬ 
rible catastrophe, in the sequel of which I had an opportunity 
of remarking upon the First Consul’s demeanour in an afiair of 
interest. In the night between the 20t^ and 21st of April, of the 
year IV, the Chateau de Vitry, at that time the property of M. du 
Fetitval, was entered by a troop of assassins, wlio murdered M. 
dtt Petitval, his mother-in-law, his sister-in-law, and three ser- 
vifihts; the nurse escaped with an infant son in her arms, passing 
though the hall filled with men in the dress of the police, and 
having drawn swords in their hands. Nothing was stolen; plate, 
diamonds, watches, and other valuables, all remained in their 
places : the papers only were missing. The relations oflhe vic¬ 
tims immediately made an eflPort to obtain justice on the perpe¬ 
trators of this inhuman crime; the preliminary steps were taken 
by the local authorities, the proccs-verbeaax were drawn up; but 
suddenly ^ese symptoms of activity relaxed, and before long 
the whole transaction remained involved in iraj)eneti*able mystery. 

Three years after this horrible event, M. Dubois was appointed 
Prefect of the Police of Paris. Vitry was within his district, and 
he immediately showed an active interest in the affair. He de¬ 
manded firom the local magistrate all the documents in his pos- 
B^^ibn. The judge who had taken the deposition was deceased; 
se^h was made among the rolls of his office, but in vain ; no 
UMi) of the examinations could be found. It was concluded that 
all &e documents must have been removed to the archives of the 
tribunal; but the most minute investigation ended only 
ia^the conviction that not the smallest particle of evidence relat- 
ii^to this atrocious murder bad been preserved. Some terrible 
rmections arose out of the total absence of these documents, 
which certainly had at one time existed! 


justice. I was one day in the apartment of Madame Bonaparte 
when the First Consul was present; she was persuading him to 
admit a person who was in Waiting, and to whom she had pro¬ 
mised the favour of an introduction. 

“ J have already said/* replied the First Consul, “ that I 
would not give audience* upon this affair; accusations without 
proof, however strong the presumption may be, have no other 
effect than to Increase scandal. However,** he added, after walking 
to and fro some time without speaking, let your protege come in; 

I will retire and re-enter as if by accident,” I made a movement 
to withdraw, but was desired to remain; and M, de Bois-Preau 
was admitted, coming, as I learned from Madame Bonaparte, to 
solicit the First Consurs interference to obtain justice against 
the murderers of his relation, du Petitval. Madame BoiULmtrte 
^proached him with an expression of lively interest; First 
Consul almost immediately returned, and his lady introduced’the 
stranger, who presented him with a memoir of several p%es in 
length of close writing. The First Consul took it, glancedjamdly 
through it, but evidently gave it much attention. Aft® some 
lime he thus addressed M. de Bois-Preau : 

** This, Monsieur, is a delicate affair; the horror of it increases 
its difficulty. Your accusations are founded only upon moral 
proofs; these are not sufficient before a legal tribunal; before the 
tribunal of opinion the case would be difierent. The w'ealth of 
those you accuse will not clear them before either, but it may he 
supposed that their position in society has afforded them the 
means of security.** The First Consul, as he spoke, continued, 
according to custom, to walk about the room with his hands be¬ 
hind his back. What M. de Bois-Preau said to him I did 
hear, biff he replied, I know it, I know it; but the proofs, the 
proofs are indispensable.**—“ Proof is no doubt necessary,** said 
the petitioner; ** nevertheless, General, I think, and all the friends 
and relations of the unfortunate victims think also, that if you, 
as the Chief of the State, would take vengeance into your hands, 
it would be secure.** 

The First Consul smiled. “ You give me credit,** said he, 
** for more power than I possess, and for even more than I should 
choose to possess; a power which, if it were accor<^ me, I 
should certainly not make use of. Justice is open to you, .why 
do you not invoke it? for myself, I regret that it is not within 
my province to assist you.” He then saluted M. dfe Bois-Pr&u, 
who, understanding that his visit must not be prolonged, retired 
with an air of melancholy which the First ConsuJ probabW 
remarked; for he said to him, when he had already reached ? 
door, I am truly sorry, I repeat to you, that I cannot obli|{e' 
you in this case; particularly**—but here he stopped short,and 
taking from the mantel-piece the Memoir M. de Bois-Pr6ai ISS 
presented to him, held it out to it^owner. ^ ^ entreat you to 



his browf;, and still extending his hand, made a movement indi¬ 
cative of impatience. “ It is not a petition which I have had the 
honour to commit to you/* continued M. de Bois-Pr4au; “ it is 
but a narrative of this melancholy event, and only something 
more circumstantial than that given by the journals of the time. 
Hie First Consul hesitated an instant; then replaced the manu¬ 
script on the mantel-piece, saying, with a graciou%^smile of dis¬ 
missal, “ I accept it then as a narrative.*' 

When the petitioner had departed, the First Consul resumed 
the memoir, and read it again with great attention. He walked 
as he read, and words escaped him at intervals which showed 
the profound indignation it inspired. “ It is infamous !*' he at 
length exclaimed. “ Our children will believe that Frenchmen 
have been slaughtered by Frenchmen within a league of Paris, 
and that the /crime has not been instantly revenged by the 
law’s.” 

Then, after again perusing the memoir, still walking rapidly, 
be adjjed, “ It is incredible: a police inert, if not guilty. Dubois 
would not have acted thus. Let citizen Cambaccies be informed 
that I wish to speak to him,*’ continued he, turning to Duroc, 
and left the room, shutting the door with great violence. When 
he was gone, Madame Bonaparte told us that the First Consul 
had long formed an opinion upon this subject: murders were at 
tliat time frequent, but the circumstances of this were peculiarly 
striking. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

4 

Hie winter of 1800—^The restoration of order and general security—Massena, 
and the siege of Genoa— Moreau’s triump]»s on the Rhine—Tlie campai;’n of 
Marengo—Passage of Mount St. Bernard — Marn:ior>l’s artillery — Incon¬ 
ceivable effect produced at Paris by the news of the victory—Bonhres— 
Universal joy—News from the anny—Particulars of the battle of Marengo— 
The death of Desaix—Kellerman's admirable charge—Folly of General 
Melas—Habits of Napoleon in conversing with strangers—De Bubna— 
Services of the Kellermans, father and son—X.andiug of J unot at Marseilles— 
Chef of the aides-de-caiup of Desaix. 
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THE.iwinter of 1800 w’as very brilliant in comparison to those 
wftch had preceded it. Confidence was reared ; every one 
fell the same sentiments towards General Bonaparte, and at this 
epoch they were those of attachment. How fine a destiny has 
hfi destroyed I What opportunities has he lost! How much was 
he beloved at that perirxll Yes, beloved, generally beloved; 
^d where affection did npt exist, admiration and confidence did. 



to be sa^fied with the recejrtion they met with; if they had 
Texationa to endure from Fouch^, on application to the First. 
Consul they were sure to obtain justice. What I am now saying 
is the truUi. I feel that man^r persons, on reading these Memoirs, 
will throw my volumes aside with ill-humour; but no other 
object guides my pen than that of making Napoleon known as 
1 nave seen apcf judged him. 1 think myself entitled to do S 0 | 
because I do'hot believe that any mirror is capable of reflecting 
him, in all periods of his life, so clearly as my memory can do. 
I shall not always find colours sufficiently pure and brilliant to 
paint him with, but then, as now, 1 shall say what 1 have fe)^ 
and describe him as I have known him. To many, Napoleon 
may have appeared a mere character of illusion, to me he was all 
reality. The epochs of his glories and those of his faults are 
entire in my remembrance; the golden vapour which envelopes 
the first, and the veil which covers the last, are not impervious to 
my eye. 

The First Consul knew too well that the success of Massena, 
in the brilliant affair of Zurich, though it had retarded, had by 
no means overcome the danger witli which we were thrcateneo. 
Austria, irritated by so many reverses when she had reckoned 
upon victories, had determined upon a final effort for our destruc¬ 
tion, and France was again threatened. General Massena, after 
having resisted a combined Russian and Austrian force of three¬ 
fold his numbers, had retired upon Genoa, where he w'as soon 
shut up with fifteen thousand men and a population of one 
hundred thousand souls; he sustained a siege of fifty-two days, 
which should conduce more to his renowm than all his victories. 
The brave Suchet, sepamted from liis General-in-chief, effected 
a retreat upon Nice, and, in concert with Soult and Compan, 
exhibited prodigies of valour and talent. But almost all the 
passages of Italy were open, ,and the Austrians, with General 
IVlelas at their head, prepared fo make us lament the glory of 
Zurich; General Otto continued the blockade of Genoa, rejoiced 
to detain in captivity, tlie conqueror of the Austro-Russian 
army. 

The First Consul then took one of those resolutions to w’hich 
genius only is competent. The passage of St. Bernard was 
accomplished. Suwarofi* had the preceding year declined this 
enterprise. Napoleon saw its almost impossibility, but saw it 
only to conquer. The index of his powerful hand extended to 
its glassy summits, and the obstacles disappeared. Et^ry tl^g 
became possibfe to tlie exertions of those men whose talents his 
penetration had discovered. General Marmont, commander of 
the artillery, found means to transport the cannon across the 
most frightful precipices; he caused the trunks of large trees to 
be hollowed into the form of tr<?ughs, and placing the cannons 
and howitzers in them, was thus enabled to Imve them drawh to 



meaated largely on this famous passage of Si Bernard; poeUy 
has celebrated, and the arts have delineated it; but nothing can, 
at this^ distance of time, convey an idea of the enthusiasm it 
communicated to the parties interested in the operation; the 
letters vi'ritten from Milan, Susa, Verceil, and la Brunette, by 
those who, having traversed the Alps,- were reconquering Italy, 

E ainted in glowing colours the brilliancy of this undertaking. We 
ad many friends in that heroic army, which was executing the 
grandest plan the head of man ever conceived, and it was nearly 
accomplished by the successful passage of St. Bernard. The 
advantages to be derived from it were evident to every one 
throughout France; mothers, sisters, wives, and friends received 
news from the army with an energy of enthusiasm not to be 
described, and never to be forgotten. When my thoughts revert 
to this epoch,..they recal sensations which have never been 
equalled, or but once, and on what occasion I shall hereafter 
describe. But in the spring of 1800, perhaps, my sixteenth year 
eidianced the brilliant colouring of that picture which 1 contem¬ 
plated with charmed eyes. It is possible, and I am willing to 
nelieve it. Why deny these illusions? They pass away but 
too speedily. 

While the French penetrated into Italy by three passes, which 
the folly of General Melas had left unguarded. General Moreau, 
who loved his country, was acquiring celebrity on the banks 
of the Rhine. The passage of this river, the taking of Fribourg 
and Memmingen, the battles of Eugen, Bibernach, and Moes- 
kirch, and a multitude of jiartial engagements, in which the 
Austrians lost more than 26,000 in killed and wounded, without 
calculating the prisoners, all these were the results of a cam¬ 
paign .pill thirty-three days ! Ah ! if Moreau had always acted 
thus,'* how proud would his country have been of his name.* 
During the campaign of Marengo, Paris became almost a 
solitude; from Paris to Turin the road was covered with tra¬ 
vellers, jvho, urged by motives of interest, some personal, some 
%eneral, went to meet the news they were too impatient to await. 
-But this period of expectation was of short continuance. The 
First-^Conaul crossed Saint-Bernard on the 20th of May; On 
the 21st of June intelligence of the battle of Mai^go reached 
Paris. ThC; effect of Siis important victory was to raise the 
funds from twenty-nine to tliirty-five francs: six months pre¬ 
vious they were only at eleven. On that day we had break- 
ih^ted and dined at Saint-Mande. T^ i^use being solitary, 
and no one but ourselves arriving in the tillage from Paris; 
when we returned to town in the evening^^^ received the neWs 




cuBpfttgn of the Rbkie whkh bean the of April, 1800, is one of 
the Bottfflorioas military movements of Storeau. Between that day and the 
29th of may, the Austrians were not ooty drives across the JXbm, but were 


amidst aU tbat delinura of joy which inebriated the people of 
the Faubourgs, alwayft so vehement in the expression of their 
eentimenta. Two hundred bonhres were blazing at cube in the 
quarter we had to pass through, and the poputace^'dancing 
round them, were crying, Vive la lUpublique! Vive le Premier 
Comull Ktue VArmeeL embracing and congratulating each 
other as upon a personal and family festivity. A circuitous 
route home gave us an opportunity of enjoying a truly fine 
spectacle, that of a great people affectionate and grateful* 
** Have you seen/' said one to another, how he writes to the 
other consuls ? That is our man ! ‘ I hope the people of France 
will be satined with its army,'** —“Yes, yes/' was exclaimed 
from all sides. “The people are satisfied f and shouts of Vive 
la Rcpublique / Vive lionaparte ! were redoubled. My brother 
and 1 shared the joyful enthusiasm; my motheswas more Cdlm. 

We shall see hereafter," said she; “ Moreau has done great 
things, of which nothing is said." The coolness which sub¬ 
sisted between my mother and General Bonaparte, rendered her 
unjust to him ; Albert and 1 toki her so jestingly. “ It is im¬ 
possible,” said she: but repeated, ** We shall see." ' 

Some time afterwards, when the officers of all ranks were 
returning to Paris, and different accounts of the battle began to 
circulate, the conduct of Gcner.il Kellerman excited universal 
admiration, and the silence of the First Consul upon it, caused 
equal astonishment. I may affirm, that all those who returned 
from the army in Italy at tliat time, related the event in similar 
terms. 

The acrion of General Kellerman is then one of the finest of* 
our military triumphs. 1 do not propose to settle the question 
of the gain or loss of this battle; it is one of those great diffi¬ 
culties which I have heard gravely discussed by men* who could 
never emerge from their habitjial mediocrity, and upon which 
I have heard the greatest military characters of the age deliver 
their opinions; while my female ears, open with all humility to 
the dictation of such men, for example, as Massena, 
enabled me to found my own judgment upon theirs. At about 
five o'clock Desaix fell, struck to the heart by a ball as he led 
a division of four thousand men against an army of twenty 
thousand infantry and ten thousand cavalry, and Whose nume¬ 
rical strength was doubled by the pride of victory. ’ The French, 
rendered desperate by the loss of a general they adored, en¬ 
deavoured in vain, th'I'^enge his death ; all fell into disorder. 
The 9th light infan^’^vered, then gave way, and at length in 
its precipitate retrelUr^rew the line With it, and all appeared lost. 
It was then, that, of those inspirations upon which ^he 

destiny of arm^ ah^w empires sometimes depends, General ifel- 
lerman made, with five hundred, horse, that admirable charms 
whtdi deeded the ffite of the^day. Masked by mulberry-tipea^ 
from the branches of which the vines thev suonorted hunc' down 


gftrleDdfl^- and veiled^ his ^ :fra^ 

tfatt enem^t G«neiai K^llermanb^emd tbaaventa 

ready to give bia assisUnCe wherever it woukl. btf most^^eettMdb 
Upon the retreat of oar troops, the Aas^ian coluiah aufiered 
itself to be hurried on by the ardour of pursuit It passed 
General Kellermena/vith an inconsiderate rapidity, and presented 
a defenceless Banlf; of this fault he profited with that proiu|^ 
tude oi apprehension which distinguishes the skilful warrior.. He 
fell upon the Austrians like a thunderbolt amidst their victorieiia 
disorder, and, finding them unprotected by their fire-arms^ made 
in an instant more than six thousand prisoners, among whom 
was General Zach, chief of the stafi', and the soul of the 
AnstriaiS army. 

, Geneml Melas, who, in perfect security of victory, had already 
resumed his route to Alexandria, imagined himself the victim 
of a .terrific enchantment when he found himself surrounded on 
all sides; for the French army was to pass the Boniiida at the 
break of day, and be knew that the brave Suchet was on hie 
lear;^ his advanced guard having already passed the mountains. 
When therefore, on the morning of the I5th, General Gardane 
presented himself at one of the tetes-de-pont of the Bormida, a 
parley was proposed, and G^eral Melas capitulated. The 
character of tins General, at all times either perfectly credulous 
or wholly incredulous, made a strange exhibition throughout the 
carupmgn ! Is it not curious to find that Melas and his council 
deddmg, on the^vlSth of June, the very eve of the battle of 
Marengo, “ that the existence of the army of reserve was com- 
plCtdy unknown to them; and that as the ^instructions of the 
, Aulic Council mentioned only Massena’s army, the dtfiicult po¬ 
sition in which they were placed was entirely the fault of the 
ministry, and not at all to be attributed to the General 
I, The author of the “ Memorial du I)4p6t de la Guerfe” is right 
J in the opinion that the Emperor acquired much curious informa- 
I lion respecting his campaigns against the Austrians, from his 
' conversations with general officers and statesmen, Austrian, 
Bavarian, and Saxon. I have seen him conversing for two 
: hours together with the most distinguished men in Germany, 
I both in the military and diplomatic professions; and when he 
i^ad ended, and the interloeutor was departed, he has exclaimed, 
I mblnng his hands, “ There is information f or twenty pag^ of my 
^commentary.” 

\ Once, either at Compit^ne or at Fouth^bieau, having just 
defied a long interview with a person) to whom he was not 
\ Apariiig of his (Questions, and who replied to hiin with’such clear- 
' ness and precision, and at the same time with such rapidity, that 
the Emperor waa^surprised ; he stopped, and fixed his eyes upon 
1 blm with so stiiking an eipression of countenance) that he had 
i iio to speak hid thoughts. The mterkxmtor was not 


airimttte, betrayed not the slightest emotion. When he wMi 
gone, the Emperor remarked to Junot, ** That is one of the most f 
Bttbiltt men 1 know, and yet I believe him to be honeat 
Jost now be answered all my .questions with such extraordinary 
fhmkness, that for a moment 1 believed he was making game of< 
me;" and the Empero^^s features as he walked about the room>| 
wore that musing smile which gave such a charm to his counte¬ 
nance. "But no!” he continued, "he is rijjht; the bestdipio-’ 
macy is to go straiirht to the object. And then he is a brave 
man. Be particulm'in your attentions to him in your quality of 
Governor of Pans, do you understand me This man was M.' 
de Bubna. 

I now return to the singular explanation of General Melas; is 
it not really comic ? But after all whether the conquerors were 
conquered by their own faults or those of others, the grand atfait 
was to take skilful advantage of their error, and this General 
Kellerman did. Bui why was ho refused in his own country a 
due share in the glory of the day? Even admitting that the 
First Consul had ordered this famous charge, he could^ only . 
have done so vaguely, and the result of its splendid execution, 
which decided the fate of Italy and France, deserved some better 
recompense than the cold wpixis of approbation, "You have 
made a pietty good charge.” 

It has been said that the Emperor, in making the father of 
General Kellerman a Marshal, Senator, and Duke de Valmy, 
and in giving great eoimnands to the son, he bad discharged his 
debt of gratitude. Now I think, first, that an affectionate word 
is of as much value in such cases as a more solid recompepas. 
Then, Marshal Kcllcnnan was cieditor to the state for the battle j 
of Valmy, and this debt had nothing m common with that of this^ 
son, ‘whose nnlitaiy and political reputation rested on other 
services besides the battle of Marengo. 1 believe, then, that.the * 
Emperor would have done him no more than justice in appoint¬ 
ing nun Inspector or Colonel General, and in giving him duiing 
his fathei*s lifetime, the title of Duke of Maiengo. He hadt 
well named Lanne^, Duke of Montebello. Lannes m gaming J 
that battle, prepared the triumph of Marengo : Geneiul Keller-* 
man decided it. 

The day of the battle of Marengo, Junot, who had been taked* 
prisoner by the English on quitting Egvpt, landed at Marseilles, 
and reached his native land once more, after several months'^ 
captivity. A thousand time** he has repeatetl to me, how greatly; 
the joy of his return w'ould have been damped had he been coa-i 
scious that the fields of Italy were a^ain the scenes of contest, 
and that he could not fight at his General's side. Alas ! the 
game day, and almost at the same hour, while- Desaix fell before 
tbe murderous eannon of Austria on the field of Marengo, the 
poniard which treason had committed to the hand of a &nadc> 
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( terminated the existence of Kleber! ♦ The pride of our armies, 
th^ both perished on the same day, and nearly at the same hour. 

That I may have no further occasion to revert to this battle, I 
will now state that my opinion upon the facts bore related has 
been inculcated by men who were witnesses of the struggle, or 
were thoroughly masters of its operation'by report. (Frequently, 
during this year of the battle of Marengo, which wtiB also that 
of my marriage, have I seen a dinner-party prolonged until 
nine o’clock, because Bevesicres, Lannes, Eugene, Duroc, or 
iBerthier, or some otliers of his companions in arms, or all together, 
■explained to Junot, who was greedy of the most trifling details, 
all those of this memorable afiair. The table then became the 
^ plain of Marengo; a group of decanters at the head stood for the 
ivjUage, the candelabras at the bottom figured as the towns of 
pfortoua and Alexandria, and the pears, the filberts, and bunches 
'OT grapes represented, as well as they could, the Austrian and 
' Hungarian regiments, and our brave tioops.' A woman certainly 
can have no^^tensions to understand the military science; but 
it is a ftet, that when in 1818 I passed through Alexandria on 
my road to France, I remained a long time at Marengo, examined 
its environs, and visited every tiee; from having so frequently 
heard all the particulars of this famous battle described, I soon 
found myself on a spot replete with recollections which every 
surrounding object seemed to awaken in my mind. I brought 
away two views of the village of Marengo; one which I took from 
the plain, and another from a point where the misUess of the 
little inn had placed me, to enable me to introduce into ray 
sketch a tree under which they at first laid the unfortunate Be- 
saix, believing tliat he still breathed. 

. Desaix, it is well known, had several aides-de-camp. Amongst 
;ke number were two who made themselves rcinarble by the ex¬ 
cess of their grief. One of them,* in a voice broken by sobs, 
exclaimed, Ah ! my General! why have I survived you? and 
the army—and France ! What a loss have both suffered 1 ” And 
the good young man shed tears of sincerity over the corpse of 
him whom he regietted as warmly as the young ** * regretted 
Turenne, The other aide-de-camp was also young, and be wept 
as eaimestly, but his trrief displayed itself in a different manner- 
** Ah, ray God ! my General is dead ! What will become of me? 
My God! what will become of me?*” I have heard the First 
Consul imitate the accents of these young officers; one of them 
still his general n)^y years after his de'ath. It was Bapp, 
a worthy and honest creature, a good coramde, and in all respects 
a above the degi'ee in which he had fixed himself by 

the sJfefUptness and apparent roughness of his manners. 

* Kleber was assassinated at Cairo by a Turk, sent f<>r that purpose by the 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


F^tes in Paris and a bail at Lucien Bonaparte’s—The Gallery of the Duke de 
Biissac—Madame Bonaparte and Madame Lucien—First aUe#^tat loyal 
assumptions—Moreau’s victories on ibe Danube—Massena’s judgment on did 
battle of llochstedl—Secret treaty between Austria ^nd Englaud-^Fnxbdllj 
resumes her place amongst the powers of Lurope—Affecting death of Madlt^e 
Lucien—Last visit to her—Sepulchral monument at le Plessis Chamant. 


The winter of 1800,1 have observed, had been^lfery brilliant. 
Lucien Bonaparte, who then occupied, as Minister of the Lite-, 
rior, the hotel de Bnssac, gave there sooic splendid fetes'in the 
gallery which the Duke de Brissachad added solely for this pun- 
pose. It is a fine gallery, though rather loo narrow for its length, 
but upon the whole it perfectly answers its object, and is alto¬ 
gether the haU of festivity. 

My mother occasionally took me to these balls; at one of them 
I remember Madame Bonaparte^ took her seat at the upper end 
of the gallery, assuming already |j;je attitude of sovereignty. The 
ladies all rose at her entrance aid when she retired. The good 
and simple Christine followed her with a gentle smile upon her 
lips; and the remark was frequently made, that if tlie one wa^ 
the wife of the First Consul, the Chief Magistrate of the repubUe* 
the other was the wife of his brother, and that Madame Bona¬ 
parte might, without derogation of dignity, have accorded the 
courtesies of society and family intercourse, by giving her arm to 
Madame Lucien, instead of requiiing her to follow or precede 
her. But Christine was Madame Lucien, a name which awoke 
no good feeling in the mind of Madame Bonaparte, for between 
her and Lucien a mortal war subsisted. 


Apparently, however, she was very friendly both with Lucien 
d his wif&'and it was with an exterior of perfect complaisance 


and his wife»'and it was with an exterior of perfect complaisance 
that she thus obliged them to follow her. But the amusing 
part of the business was, that Lucien ^as wholly uucenscious 


of these airs of supetjority. The mild Christine often wept in 
pnvate over the mortifications to which she was thus subjei^dj; 


* Be it understood once for all, that in future whenever I use the term Ma¬ 
dame Bonaparte, I speak oftlie wife of the First Consul. For Madame Boat- 
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b^^iihe was careful toaroid imtating her htisbaod, who wtNild 
smiout a doubt have repaired instantly to the Tuilenes],'f|dd 
hai^ there enacted a iczm^ before Madame Bonaparte, in 
the jprst Consul would probably have supported bimi for he 
bad ^dcerely attached himself to Madame Lucien since he had 
learnt to appreciate her excellent qualities* 

This recurrence to the winter of 1800 has made me lose sight 
of the glorious epoch of Marengo, to which I must now return; 
and for the present, during a long course of years we shall but 
march from victory to victory. We shall pay dearly for these 
days of gratification; but, at this price we may be content to 
suffer. While the First Consul was conqueror at Marengo, 
Moreau,beat the Austrians on the left bank of the Danube; and 
on the same field of battle which witnessed the glory of Villars, 
disgrace of Tlillard and Martiin was efiaced by that of Gene¬ 
ra! Kray. My French heart owes gratitude to General Moreau 
for this action. 1 have often heard Junot and Massena speak of 
this battle of Hochstedt. They said that the manoeuvres by 
which Moreau obliged Kray to quit his camp at Ulni, were 
models in the art of war. 

Kews was soon after received of a fresh proof of the hatred 
which England will never cease to bear Awards u^. On the 
20th of June a treaty of subsidy was signed .at Vienna between 
Austiia and England. It specified that neither of the two powers 
should make a separate peace. England was to lend by it to 
Austria the sum of two millions sterling (forty-eight millions of 
francs), and this treaty was signed, these engagements were 
taken, when Austria was beaten by us on all sides. This kind 
of perseverance, even in misfortwie, has something great in it. 
However, an armistice w'us concluded at Munich, on the 16th 
of July,between Austria and France, to suspend the operations 
in Germany, as that of Marengo had done in Italy. 

While France thus arose once more great and powerful 
amongst the nations, the interior assumed a new life, and quite 
anotlier aspect. Confidence in the First Consul was the pw- 
Tading sentiment of all classes. Commerce looked up with 
hope ; the clergy obtained a glimpse of the day when they would 
be protected; while the nobility and superior financiers, beir^ 
Frenchmen, were bound to love glory, and by attaching them' 
!^®eKes to him, were likely to obtain it in abundance. 

Towards this epoch we experienced a heavy affliction in the 
death of Madame Lucien. I was affected by it as if she bad 
been connected with us by closer ties than those of friendship, 
^cre were imt, it is true, between us all the points of conti^t 
'^which constitute an intimate connexion ; but our friendship bad 
^rengthcjp^ mat^ally since her residence in Paris; our intar- 
wrse, if^t familiar, was constant; and her matured imagina- 




taught ber to make his ^tification her chirF ^iect^ wer^ 
tflU circumstances which daily endeared her to us. My 
«rbo; was tenderly attached to her, bitterly lamented her lo«s. 

She was in the fourth or fifth month of her pregnancy. ^ It 
^was said, that being menaced with a niiscarriage, she had not 
been properly treated, jiad the event spoke for itself. In a few 
weeks the amiable Christine was no more. 

We went to see her the day before her death. No visits, ft 
may easily be believed, weie permitted ; but our intimacy gave 
ns almost the rights of relationship. We found her in a small 
room adjoining her bed-room. Her iiparlincnt had been changed 
to admit more air, for she was sufl'ocating; and to I'aciiitate her 
respiration, she was lying on a camp bed with two mattresses. 
This change afforded her some relief, she told adding, with a 
sweet and melancholy smile, but without any accent of com¬ 
plaint, “ This bed reminds me of my own bed at Si. Maxnnin,— 
I can neither sleep nor breathe under those thick curtains, and 
upon those beds of down.” At each word she looked at my 
mother witha remaikable expression. Her eye*., were amruatod 
by fever, her cheeks, one in particular, were highly coloured,* 
and varied in tint with every emotion which agitated her, as is 
always the case with persons siifl’mng under a sudden attack, of 
consumption, Christine,” said Madame La'titia Bonaparte 
you know you must not talk, the physicians have positively 
forbidden it: and if you mean to recover you must attend to 
them.” The patient shook her head, with the smile so affiicliug 
to those who know that but few days, perhaps but few hours 
only are between that moment and dissolution. 

“ Laurette,” said Madam© Lucien, come near me, for I am 
sure that a death-bed does not alarm you.” She took niy hand ; 
she perceived the etiect which its burning piessure made upon 
me. “Ah!” said she, “I meant t'our mother; to you l*ara 
but a stranger, and I frigbfeu yon, do 1 not.^” I wept, and 
only replied by embmeing her. She pushed me gently away, 
saying; “No, no, do not embrace me, the air 1 bieathe is 
poisonous. When I recover, as maiuma says—” 

We took leave, and this adieu was the last. We saw' her no 
more. She died the following day. As soon as ray mother 
received the intelligence, she ordered her liorscs and hastened to 
the Hotel of the Interior; Lucien was at Neuilly. My molher 
went there to seek him, but we were not permitted to see him. ^ 
My brother-in-law came to our carnage to tell us that he Was 
not m a state to speak even to bis sifters or his mother. “! have 
tom him from that unfortunate house,” said he, “ where every 
thing reminds him of the loss ho has just experienced. He wSEk 
in the most violent despair.” 

Madame Lucien was buried in the park of the mansion 
Plessis Chamant. Her husband erected theie tp metnjdi^ 


When he went to le Plessis, he took his daughters tberei«^at 
they might pr^ with him, young as they were. 1 have he^ 
these notions miculed; but for my own part> being of opiniott 
that the dead may be long lamented^ I can easily believe that 
htadame Lucien was a churactcr to excite such regret, and that 
it might be great and long-duriug. 1 shall never forget when 
my mother was on the point of death in 1799, Madame 
Lucien was with Madame Bonaparte the mother, and that 
they came to seek and comfort the poor young girl whom both 
believed an orphan I 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
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Ad oflfer of marriage, and my mother*s projects—Madame de Caseaux inteift* 
itence—Junol’s arrival at Pans—-llis interview with the First Consul at MaU 
naisoD—Long and interesting conversation of Junot with Bonaparte—The 
'• Fif«t Consul threatened with danger—Othello and Madame Foures-—Bona¬ 
parte's sentiments towards KKiber, and his agitation—His advice to Junot. 
, . and'the appointment of Junot to the command of Paris—Junot lodges at 
.vkJlfdo*s—His predilections for Burgundians—liis hotel in the Rue de Vemeuil 
T^Project for his marriage—Its rupture—Junot's first visit to my mother, aiid 
the society of the Faubourg St. Germain—Translation of the body of Tureone 
to the Invalids. 


I WAS now arrived at an epoch always remarkable in the life 
of a woman, and particularly so in mine, on account of the 
immense change which then took place in my situation, I speak 
of marriage. As it renewed the bonds formerly subsisting 
between my family and that of the First Consul, I am bound to 

f ive a faithful account of all the circumstances attending it. 

hey aII relate even more to the First Consul than to Junot and 
xnyseK; and they place him in a light no way connected with 
the days of his glory, military or political. 

My mother was very unwell; the cruel malady under which 
she flS length succumbed, had already taken possession of her. 
She went out but little; reclined the greater part of the day 
upon her sofa, and received in the evening the friends who came 
to bear her company. One of the most assiduous of these 
was Madame de Caseaux, who was sincerely attached to her, 1 
was myself intimately connected with this lady’s daughter, and 
few days passed that did not bring us together. 

My mother at thpt time had a marriage for me in contemplsu 
tion; probably it might have conduced to my happiness, but 
Madame de Caseaux thought not, on account of J,he great dif- 
fai^nce of age bttween ray mother’s intended son-in-law and 
x^yself. ." Laurette, I^unette,” said she, enforcing her words 
her^fec^ed finger, f'it is not wise, my chira, to many 



My mother did not like contradiction in die most tiivial mat- 
and it may be easily conceived, that the^very reesonab^ 
opposition of her devoted friend, on an affair of &o much import¬ 
ance, irritated her extremely* Her displeasure proceeded to the 
extent of preventing my visits to Madame de Caseaux, when 
she was unable to acCbmpany me herself; oti this point I must 
say she was unjust to her friend, who would speak iier mind to 
her, or to me before her, on the subject of this marriage, bat 
never permitted herself to mention it except in her presence; her 
rigid principles absolutely interdicting such an inteiference in 
the relations of mother and child. 

As soon as Junot arrived in Paris, he hastened to his General, 
who was then at Malmaisou. ^What events had taken place 
since their separation 1 What miracles liad not one man ac¬ 
complished ! How many fresh laurels were Nourishing around 
him! Junot, in approaching him, was oppressed by a thousand 
sentiments, in which, no doubt, joy preponderated ; but it was 
chastened by a profound respect, which " far from diminishing,'* 
he has often said to me, " his affection for Bonaparte, had no 
other effect than to increase it.’* * 

I did not, at the time of which I am now speaking, understand 
this as I have since done. It is a fact, that at this period 
Napoleon had about him five or six men whose sentiments 
towards him were inexplicable: they were more than devoted. 
Those who are dead have left no buccessors. 1 do not say that 
Napoleon has not since been served witli attachment, and even 
devotedness; but every one reasons upon his own premises; 
and, I repeat, I have not since seen the same hallowed sentinjent 
of which I now speak, 

“ Well, Junot,** said the First Consul to him, as soon as they 
were alone, ** so you were stupid enough to suffer yourself to be 
taken by those English. But, accoiding to your letter to me 
from Marseilles, it would appear that they expected you. And, 
notwithstanding the positive orders I left with him, Kleber would 
not let you go? It is all very well: apparently, he was afraid 
that 1 should have too many friends about me. What littleness! 
I know very well that he did not love me : but to adopt such 
paltry means of expiessing his enmity 1 Have you seen his 
fetter to the Directory ?** Junot replied, that Duroo had given 
it him to read while at breakfast. How'ever,’* continued the 
First Consul, “ his tragical end has cleared all accounts, I 
have had a great loss in him—but the irreparable loss, my friend, 
was Desaix! Desaix!—this is one of the misfortunes which 
strikes the country. I shall never console myself for the loss of 
Desaix!”* The First Consul continued his walk some tipje 

* X have heard the Kmperor, spealcing of General Desaix in 1808, say, in 
the presence oi above thirty persons, chiefly strangere,—Desapt Vras the 
most estimable man 1 liave known: if he had not died, 1 should bxve nuidehha 


v^thont speaking: he was visibly affected* But he i^ver 
a too lively emotion to be long observed; and retartiiw 
to Jundt, he said to him with an enchanting expression of goo£ 
oess: “Well, what do you pro‘|>os6 todoT 1 have uwaya 
told you that I vroutd give you proofs of my fnendship as soon 
as I was in a condition to do so. Wbat are your views? Are 
you inclined for the service ?” and he looked askance at Juaot 
with an air of good-humoured malice. “ Have you a mind that 
1 should send you to the army ot the Rhine V* ^ 

Junot’s colour heightened to crimson, which always happened 
when he was strongly affected. “ Do you already wish to relieve 

? ourself of me, my Geneml ? However, if you command it, 
will go and let Geneml Moreau know that the officers of the 
army m Italy have lo&t none of their 0001^26 in Egypt.*’— 
There now, n|y youngster, off at a word! * said the First 
Consul. “ No, no, M. Junot, you do not quit me in such a 
hurry. I have a great regard for General Moreau; but not 
sufficient to make liini a present of my best friends.” And he 
gave Junot a pull of the ear. 

“ J4)not/’ continued he, in a more serious tone, “ 1 intend to 
appoint you Commandant of Pans. It is a place of confidence, 
particularly at this mojnent, and I cannot make a better choice. 
But”—and he looked narrowly round him, as they continued to 
walk, to observe whether any one was within reach of bearing,* 
“ but you must reflect before you accept this post. You must 
at once add ten years to your age ; for if it be necessary that 
the Commandant of Pans should be attached to my person, it 
is equally .so that lie hhould be extremely prudent, and that he 
should pay the utmost attention to whatever concerns my 
safety.”—“ Ah ! iny Gcneial !” exclaimed Junot.—“ Be quiet, 
said the First Consul, “ and speak low. Yes, you must watch 
over my safety. 1 am surrounded with dangers, I should make 
no eflort to avoid them if I were still the General Bonaparte 
vegetating at Paris before and even after the 4th of October. 
Then my life w'as my own—I cared little for it; but now it is 
mine no longer; my destiny has been exalted, it is connected 
with that of a great nation, and for this reason my life is me¬ 
naced. The powers of Europe, who would divide France, wish 
me out of their way.” He knit his brow, drew bis hand 
^rosB his forehead, as if to banish an importunate idea; 
Aen, recovering an air of perfect calmness, he passed his 
arm uader Junot’s, and resumed the conversation on State 
affairs. 

“ 1 am about to appoint you Commandant of Paris, as I told 
you; but you must marry. That is not only suitable to tlie dig¬ 
nity of the situation you will occupy, butt know you, and re- 

* ThUipBnviirsstioa took pkes m the park df MalmoMOO, ond iMtod oboVe 
ftD hmir: 11 vm* ih* MiViVkd timo ihat Jiinnt ha<t uAn th« PtMt.nonMilj Mul out 


quif'e it of you for your own interest.” After a long pause, he 
asked, *' What is become of Othello ?*’♦—« He is still m Egypt, 
General, but I intend to haye him brought over by the tii* 9 t con- 
iroy.^—The F4rat Consul made an inclination of the head, in 
token of assent. " And the mother?'” said he to Junut. •' She 
also remains in Egypt,* General; the Comthissary^cneral has 
taken care of her.' —“ That is well.” And here the Srst Consul 
stopped short, then walked on again; assumed an air of embar¬ 
rassment not usual with him, and at length, standing before a 
tree, plucking off its leaves, after having cast his eyes round to 
see it any one were near. '* And Pauline,f what has become of 
her?” asked he, with an accent of marked interest. “ I have 
learned,’’ he continued, with a bitter smile, “ and that from the 
English journals, that Kl^bertreated her ill after my departure: 
any attachment it would seem, was title suflficirtit to proscription 
fi'om him! Those whom I loved had not the good fortune to 
please him.” Junot made no ansvier. He felt, as he has since 
told me, that he could not accuse Kleber, who had just fallen by 
so tmgical a death, and he was silent. , 

“ Did you not hear?” said the First Consul, a littlc'^but of 
humour, and raising his voice. “ Is it true that this man acted 
brutally, as the English relate, towards a woman so mild and 
amiable as this poor Bellilote?”—” 1 was not with General 
Kleber when all this took place, Geneml; but I know that in 
feet she was not well used oy him, and that when she had occa¬ 
sion to request her passport, it was by the intervention of Des- 
genettes that she obtained it, without which 1 believe the Oeneral- 
in-chiefwould have detained her a long time waiting font.” Junot 
smiled, without, however, any other idea than the detention of 
Madame Four^: but Napoleon misunderstood the smile, and 
seizing Junot’s arm, griped it so violently as to leave the marks 
of hif* hand; he became paid, and said with a voice trembling 
rather with anger than emotion: “ What do you understand? 
What do you mean? Could that man. and he was so vio¬ 
lently agitated that liis words could not find utterance. It was 
not love, it was not even remembrance of love, which produced 
this almost alarming state: the simple suspicion that Kleber 
might have succeeded him in the affections of Madame Four^ 
set his brain on fire. 

Junot recalled him to the true state of the question: he told 
him that Madame Fomha had only encountered difficulties in 
procuring a passport from General Kleber, which in factVas the 
case with eveiy one who at that time desired to leave li.gypt. 
But he repeated that she had met with every assistonce from the 
excellent Desgenettes, who obtained all she required, and was 

* 

, • Anatuml child nhteh had been born to Janot in Egyp^ Abys- 

^nn slave named Ataamoe. 



towards her, as he is to every cue, and al)yays will be, kind an 
obliging 

Ibe First Consul quickly recove^^d himself, and changed the 
subject of conversation, by recurring to that which was personal 
to Junot. He spoke at length upon the importance which he 
wished him to acquire in tlie situation Of Commandant of Pans; 
and gave him such advice on this subject as a father would give 
to his son. This remarkable conversation lasted above an hour. 1 
have omitted much of it that was interesting; but 1 have only 
been able to preserve with perfect accuracy that which related 
immediately to Junot and myself; and 1 have established it as a 
law, on no occasion to be departed from, never to record expres¬ 
sions of Napoleon upon uncertain recollections. Nothing is 
indifferent which proceeds from such a mouth; and we who nave 
been attached to* his person so closely and so long, are more than 
all others bound to be faithful in our reports of him. 

On his arrival at Paris, Junot had not set up any establish¬ 
ment. Uncertain of his next destination, he thought it useless to 
make arrangements which un order to depart might compel him 
to abandon at a moment’s notice. He i(jdged at the house of 
Meo, a good restaurateur of that period, and whose hotel had 
some resemblance to the fine establishment of Meurice; but when 
the First Con&ul announced to him the remarkable change which 
the place he was about to occupy would necessarily make in his 
situation, he desired him at the same time to find a residence 
suitable to his new dignity; and Junot requested his family, 
whom he had drawn around liiin at Ins hotel, to look out for one. 
There were, no doubt, great numbers in Paris, in the open and 
cheerful situations of the Faubourg St. Germain, or the Cnauss6e 
d’Antin, all handsome and newly decorated. I know not how 
they pci’suaded him tq fix upon a hotel in the Hue de Verneuil, 
anti even in the dullest and dirtiest part of it; but this house was 
hired, furnished, and ready for occupation in less than three weeks, 
Junot installed himself in it as Commandant of Paris in the 
course nf the summer of 1800. With handsome carriages, the 
finest horses, and the best wines of Burgundy* in his cellars, he 
then commenced his search for a wife. 

Tlie First Consul had especially recommended him to marry 
a rich wife- “Willingly.” replied Junot, provided she please 
my taste ; but how is that to be done, when almost all heu’esses 
are superlatively ugly?” 

He w^as one morning visiting a lady of his acquaintance, and 
who happened to be a friend of ours. He spoke of the order he 

* A mania which Junot carried to excess, was that of being served only by 
Burgundians. It was natural that his countrymen should have the prefeience 
where there was an equably of talent i but if ever so heavy or stupid, the nanae of 
BurgujK^Q was sufficient to ensure it. This was the<hUt^^ ot the hotel ia the 
Rue de Vemeuil i a Burcundiait founds it for him. a fiurfisiodian fumiabed k. 


had received from the First Consul to mairy, and his own desire 
to enjoy domestic society. “ Have you been to visit Madame 
de Pennon?” inquired the person to whom he spoke. “ No; 
and I reproach myself daily. But why ask ?” “ Because I 
believe that her daughter would suit you exactly.” “ Her 
daughter!" exclaimccT J.unot, “she was but a child when I 
went to Egypt” 

“ She is young, but no longer a child. She is sixteen. But 
attend: I have a great inclination to bestow her in marriage at 
the present moment, but her mother is so bent upon a match she 
proposes for her, and w’bich has not common sense, for the in¬ 
tended is old enough to be her grandfather, that she turned 
a deaf ear when 1 opened my project to her the day before yes¬ 
terday ; though you must underaftind that the party in question 
is a charming bachelor, aii<l one of the first names m France.” 

“ And what w^ould you have me do against all theac obsta¬ 
cles?” said Junot laughing. “You tell me of a woman with 
twenty admirers; I do not like so many rivals. Mademoiselle 
Loulou, I believe that is what she was called, must be a little 
personage of great pretensions, a spoilt child, and thoroughly 
insupportable. No, no; I kiss your handsand thus taking 
leave, he hastened out of the house. 

From Madame d'Orsay, Junot went to call upon Madame 
Hamelin, another lady also of our acquaintance—an amiable 
woman who often visited my mother, and was much esteemed 
by her. Endowed wnth superior talents, she took pleasure 
when I was in company w'ith her, in bringing me into notice; 
a mark of kindness which goes direct to the hearts of women 
in general, and which mine was not backward in acknow¬ 
ledging. 

Junot liad scarcely entered, when his search for a wife became 
the topic of conversation. “ Ah,” said she, “ there is a young 
person whom I should like to recommend to you, but she is 
about to marry, and must not be thought of-”—“ So,” said 
Junot, “ because she is going to marry, I am not to hear her 
name.”—“ Oh, with all my heart; you knew her wlien she was 
but a child. It is Mademoiselle dc Permon.” 

Junot laughed ; it seemed as if I haunted him. However, 
as Madame Hamelin’s fi-ankness and lier intelligence were well 
known to him, and as she had pronounced my name with interest, 
he asked her some questions concerning me, which she answered 
with the feeling of an amiable and sensible woman. 

“ Why have you not paid your respects to her mother since 
your return ?” she inquired ; seeing his eyes fixed upon the 
garden with an air of absence. “ I do not know, but it appears 
uiat I have done wisely,’* he replied, smiling; for suppose I had 
fallen in love with your young friend.”—“Well! you would 
have married her. Are you not wishing to marry ?”—you 


desire to marry her to M. de and if she wills it, it will 

be, for she is not one to yield her resolutioos; 1 have seen iiv- 
stances of that, which I shall not forget." The same day, 
JuDot, bearing in mind his conversation with Madame Hanaeiin, 
found out a person whom he knew to be intimate with my 
mother and me, and made himself acquainted with all that 
concerned me, and also with my mothers intentions respecting 

M. de V-; they were not doubtful, for she had no stron^r 

desire than to conclude the marriage. Junot took his resolution 
at once: he had engaged to wait upon my mother, with Madame 
Hamelin, the following evening: however, he excused himself 
upon some pretext, but said nothing of the true cause. 

At this time, my mother, much out of health, did not quit 
her sDfa. My brother and I tfxerted ourselves to the utmost to 
lessen the ennui of her retirement. All her fnends, and a 
crowd of acquaintances, assisted us in endeavouring to make 
her forget that she was condemned to seclusion for the cure of 
a complaint from which she might never recover. Thanks to 
the care and advice of Dr. Backer, slic was now mending: as 
she did not suffer, we were gay. We had music and singing, 
and when we were not afraid of too much noise, wc danced to 
the sound of our own voices. VVe laughed and enjoyed our¬ 
selves; in short, we weie happy. 

Thus the summer of 1800 elapsed. The end of September 
arrived. A great change meanwhile had taken place m our 
family. The two marriages which my mother had proposed for 
me were broken off; one for pecuniary reasons; the other, 
because I had thiown myself at her feet, entreating lier, by her 
love for me, not to make me a sacrifice, and my life miserable. 
My mother was peifcctly amiable, and she loved me ; she there* 
foie broke off a marriage which, in other respiects, was suitable 
enough, but to which 1 had so thoiough an antipathy, that I 
should have ratified a doom of misery to myself and my hus¬ 
band, in saying, Yes* 1 was delighted with this change in my 
lot. All my fnendh, whether from attachment to me, or whether 
from that sentiment which makes a young girl always unwilling 
that her companion should marry before her—all my friends re¬ 
joiced in seeing me at liberty for the following winter. 

. One evening, it was the 21st of September, about a dozen 
I persons were assembled in my mother's drawing-room, chatting, 
deciphering charades and laughing, when suddenly the door 
opened, and the valet-de-cfaambre announced, General Junot. 
I In an instant, as by a stioke of magic, all was silence. This effect 
was BO sudden and so striking, that the General was a little 
embarrassed; but my mother’s reception of him reassured hinif 
held out her hand to him, reproached him in the mort 
friendly manner for the long delay of his visit, made him sit 
down by her side, and atten^led only to him. 



to my mother; no individual of big acquaintance wag present 
The whole party belonged to the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
the sort of gratification a general of the republic would find, 
amongst a circle of etnigrants returned wiihin the last six months, 
may to easily imagined. But my motlier could act the mistress 
of the house to perfection. She saw that General Juiiot might 
find himself in a constrained position, and she exerted herself so 
effectually, that he was very soon as much at his eise by her 
side, as if be had been one of our most ultimate associates. 

The distinctive character of Junot’s mind, was acuteness and; 
rapidity of penetration. He understood that this was not the* 
place for speaking of the First Consul. He was determined to j 
hear nothing to his prejudice; but neither would my mother, * 
though she was no longer partial fo him, have suffered any Jhmg 
to be said against him m lier house. Jnnot spoke of Egvpt, of 
what he had i«een there which was foreign to our manners, with 
that ability which all who knew him are so well aware of. 
Albert, who had been spending the evening at Madame Leclerc’s, 
soon came in, and his presence emboldened Juuot to propose to 
my mother that she should, on the following day, go to the * 
Hotel de Salm, to witness the procc^sjion which wa^ to pass the 
Quai de Voltaire. The occas.on was w{)rth the trouble ; it was 
the translation of the body of Tnrenne from the Jardin des 
Piattfes, where it had been deposited since the violation of the 
tombs of St. Denis, to the Mush des 4ugustin.s aur Invalides^ 
As Junot was to supeiintend the ceremony in his quality of 
Commandant of Pans, he was desirous that we should see him 
in his glory, and I believe this was the true motive of the zeal 
he manifested in overcoming my mother’s objections on the score 
of her health. “Well then,” said she, at length, I will ^ 
and see our two heroes puss, the living and the dead ; but tne 
living soldier must promise tg come and dine with me after he 
has seen M. Ic Marechal installed in his new habitation, or I 
shall not go.” Junot promised, and retired, leaving a mo%t 
advantageous impression on a purtv, which, with the exception 
of my mother and brother, were certainly by no means predis¬ 
posed in his favour. 

The following day we repaired to the Hotel de Salm ; we were 
conducted to a drawing-room, in which Junot had placed a 
large arm-chair, with pillows and a footstool for my mother: the 
valet-de-chambre of the General said he was ready to execute 
any orders that might be given to him.—“ Does your master,^' 
replied my mother, “ suppt>se I am one of those invalids to 
whom he IS conveying the body of Turenne?” She was how^- 
ever very sensible of the attentions paid to her, and when Junot 
passed, he saluted us in so marked a manner, as to draw tba 
attention of every one : a person in the crowd was heard to saV, 
on seeinfir the sreneral bow to niv mother repeatedly. ** No doubi 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


JuooVs assiduities to my mother, and his silence towards me^First reports of 
my tnamage with Junol—A family council—Visit of Jundl—Demand of 
my hand—Consent of my mother and broilier—Junot’s declaration, and my 
embarrassment—Jtmot's thoughtlessness and silence towards Bonaparte-—My 
mother’s reproaches—Jiinot at the Tuilenes—Duroc’s goodnature—Con- 
Teraation of Bonaparte with Junot relating to his marriage—Marriage portion 
and presents. 


{ Tex? days had elapsed, from the21stofSeptember,wbenJunot 
Ifirst presented himself at my mother^, and now regularly every 
iBigbt he repeated his visit. He never spoke to me, but placed 
himself beside my mother’s sofa, chatted with her, or with any 
acquaintances who happened to be present, but never ap- 
j preached the group to which 1 belonged ; and if at this epoch 
jhe had ceased to come to our house, I might have affirmed that 
(I scarcely knew him. 

] But however undistinguished I had been by any attention on 
^bis part, the society m which we moved liad already decided 
i that I was his destined bride ; the report was brought to me by 
my friend Laure de Caseaux, and with great indignation I re¬ 
peated it to my mother and brother; they partook of my feel¬ 
ings upon the subject, and having received a-Bummons to attend 
my drawing-master, I left them in my mother’s bedroom, still 
drecussing the steps to be pursued, for it was yet but noou, and 
on account of the weak stale of her health she did not rise before 
that time. 

► While we w^ere thus respectively engaged, a carriage drove up 
; to the door, and a waiting-maid came in to inquire if General 
1 Junot could be admitted. “ Yes, yes, let him come up,” said my 
t mother; but, good God! what can bring him here at this 
.hour?” Junot had scarcely entered the chamber before he 
I aidced permission to close the door; and, seating himself by the 
bedside, said to my mother, as he took her hand, that he was 

must be 
mother. 



turning 


^to Albert. He mpped a motqent, and then continued, in the 


come to ask the hand of your daughtev—will you grant it me? | 
I give you my word/* and he proceeded in a tone of more 
assurance^ ** and it is that of a man of lionour, that 1 will make 
her happy. I can offer her an establishment wortliy of her and 
of her family. Come, Madame de Permon, answer me, ^with 
the frankness with which I put my request, Y^s, or no.” 

“ My dear General,'^ said my mother, “ I shall answer with 
all the fiankness you have claimed, and winch you know to 
belong to my character; and I will tell you that, a few minutes 
before your arrival, I was saying to Albert that you were the 
man whom, of all others, 1 should choose for my son-in-law."”— 
“ Indeed !” exclaimed Junot, joyfully. “ Yes; but that says 
nothing for your request. First, you must understand^ that sue 
has no fortune; her portion is teo small to be of any vaflue to 
you. Then, I am very ill, and I am not sure that my daughter 
will be willing to quit me at present. Beside^ she is still very 
young. Reflect well upon all this, and adH to it that my 
daughter has been educated amidst a society and in habits 
which it is very possible may displease you. Reflect for eight or 
ten days, and then come to me, and we will enter further into< 
your projects.” 

“ I will not wait twenty-four hours,” said Junot, finnly. 

Listen, Madame de Permon: I have not taken my present 
step without having fully made up my mind. Will you grant 
me your daughter? Will you, Permon, give me your sister? 1 
love her, and I again swear to you I will make her as happy as 
a woman can be.” 

Albert approached General Junot, and, taking his hand, said, 
in a voice of emotion, “ My dear Junot, I give you my sister with 
joy; and believe me, the day when 1 shall call you brother, will 
be one of the happiest of my life.”—And I,” said my mother, 
extending her arms to him, am happy beyond description in 
calling you my sop.” JunotJ much moved, threw himself into 
her arms. “ Well,” said he, “ and what will you think of me 
now?—that I am very childish and weak, I fear:” and, turning 
to my brother, he emlDraccd him hcveral times in a delirium of 
joy. But now,” said he, after a few moments, ** I have still 
another favour to ask, one upon which I set a high value, for it 
is most interesting to me.” 

“ What is it? ” asked my mother. “ I desire, extraordinary as 
it may appear to you, to be myself permitted to present my 
petition to your daughter.” My mother exclaimed against this 
demand ; such a thing had never been heard of—it was absolute 
folly. “ That may be,” said Junot, in a Arm but respectful tone, 
** but I have determined upon it; and since you have received 
me, since I am now your son, why would you refuse me thk 
favour ? Besides, H is in your presence and her bather’s thai I 
would speak to bSr. ** An, that makes a diiference,” said my 
mother: ** but whv ibis whim ? ”— ** It is not a whim *. it is. on 


the contrery, bo very reesonable an rdeft, that 1 eboeld nwct 
have believed my&eH'capable of it. Do you conaent?'* 

My mother answered ** Yes and a messens^er was despatched 
to my study, where i was drawing with M. Viglians, to summon 
me to my mother, an Older which [ obeyed immediately with the 
greatest tranquillity, for 1 supposed General Junot to be long 
since gone. 

It is impossible to describe my sensations when, on opening the 
chamI>er-aoor, I perceived General Junot seated by my mother's 
bedside, bolding one of her hands, and conversing in an animated 
manner with her. The General rose, offered me his place, took 
* a seat beside me, then, having looked towards my mother, said 
to me in the most serious tone: 

f “ Mademoiselle, I am hap])y enough to have obtained the 
Iconsent of your mother and brother to my solicitation for yoar 
'hand; but I have to assure you that this consent, otherwise so 
fvaluable to me. Will become null, unless, at this moment, you 

i ean declare here in their presence, that you willingly acquiesce 
in it. The stop L am at this moment taking, is not perhaps alto¬ 
gether consistent with established forms—i am aware it is not; 
1 but you will pardon me, if you reflect that I am a soldier, frank 
(even to roughness, and desirous of ascertaining that in the most 
i important act of my lifc'l am not deceiving myself. Will you 
{then condescend to tell me whether you will become my wife; 
land, above all, whether you can do so without any repug- 
|nance?”* 

j Since I had been seated in the chair in which General Junot 
ihad placed me, I felt as if in one of those extraordinary dreams 
in wnich a delusive similitude fatigues and perplexes the mind. 
I heard distinctly, and understood what was said, but no part of 
it seemed to attach itself to my situation; and yet it was neces- 
aary to give an immediate answer in one word, upon which the 
j late of my whole life was to depend. The most perfect silence 
; reigned in the apartment. Neither ray mother nor my brother 
could with propiiety interfere, and the General could only wait 
' my answer. However, at the expiration of about ten minutes, 
, seeing that my eyes still continued fixed on the ground, and that 
J I did not reply, General Junot thought himself obliged to con- 

* I have dwelt upon these particulars, all well known to a number of persons 
still living in Paiis, in order to answer by facb to the vain declamations concein- 
^Sf^y marriage in the Memorial of Las Cases. All these persons know whe¬ 
ther toy timrnt^ was concluded because Junot believed me a Comment. It is 
« pomt apoD which 1 have a right to insist. It must be admitted that he did 
not long to persuade; and my motlier must have been a skilful magieao, 
if, in the course of tea days, she had accomplished making a man who wasa 
republican at heait. a child of the revolution, and the son of his own deeds, take 
to wife a yomt{f,|irt who was not ptotly, and without fortune, only because her 
ancestoss, thrM-orfovreeAtoriee Wore, had reigned at Cmtontinople. 
eUt c on earn e ae m Aft MimriaLdf it maoifesdy feiae, nod 1 

tBtove it by feett* 



«true my lulence lato a reftisal; and always impetuous, sti)l iBOSe' 
80 perhaps in his sentiments than in his will, he insisted npon 
knowing his fate that very instant. * 

I see/’ said he, with an accenti of bitterness, that Madamo 
de Peimon was right when she told me that her consent was 
Aothing in this atfair. Only, Mademoiselle, 1 entreat you to 
give me an answer, be* it yes or no.'* 

My brother, who saw the change in Junot’s manner, inclined 
towards me, und whispered in my car, ^^Tuke courage, love; 
speak the truth, he will not be otiended, even if you refuse him/^ 

** Come, come, my child I you must answer the General,” said 
my mother. ** If you will not speak to liun, give me yoor 
answer, and 1 will repeat it to him.” «•' 

I was sensible that my situation began to be ridiculous, and 
that 1 ought to speak. But all the power ugon earth could not 
have made me articulate a word, nor raise my eyes from the 
carpet. From my first entrance into the room my emotion had 
been so violent, that the palpitation of my heart threatened to 
burst my corset. The blood now mounted to my head ‘s ‘ ‘ 
such violence, that 1 heard nothing but a sharp singing 
ears, and saw nothing but a moving lainbow. I felt a violent 
pain, and raising my hand to my forehead, stood up and made 
my escape so suddenly, that iny broth'er had not time to detain f 
me. He ran after me, but could no where find me. The faet 
was, that, as if started by an invisible power, I had mounted 
the stairs with such mpidity, that in two seconds I had reached 
the top of the house, and on recovering my recollection found 
myself in the attic. I came down again, and going to take 
refuge in my broUier’s kpartinents, met him returning from a 
search for me. He scolded me for being so unreasonable. I 
wept, and reproached him bitterly for the scene which had just 
taken place. He excused himself, embraced me, and drew me 
into a conversation which *calraed my spirits; but be could by 
no means persuade me to return to my mother’s room. I was 
resolute not to appear tliere again till Geneial Junot was gone. 

My brother, on his return, addressed the General, whom he t 
found still much agitated. “ I was,” said he, ** ray dear General, 
for a moment of your opinion, and permitted my sister to be 
brought here. But 1 now see that we have acted in this matter 
hke children, and she, young as she is, has convinced me of it.'" 
“Where is my poor Loulou then?” said my mother. “I tald 
you, my dear Junot, that such a step was absurd. Where is 
she ?”—" In my room,”said Albert, “ where I have promised her 
that she shall not be molested.”—“ And my answer V* said Junoi^ 
with a gloomy air.—“ Your answer, my friend, is as favourable 
as you can desire. My sister will be proud to bear your siaaie 
I repeat her own words; for any other seutiment you etnMKait j 
ask it of her without di8rd&D6ct.”-*K“ I am satiefbd!” eactahMMd ■ 



Junot, embracing my brotlier. “ She will be proud to bear my 
name, and I am content.” 

The conversation now became more calm, and after a short 
interval, my mother said to Junot: But tell me^ow you have 
achieved the greatest of your victories; how you have induced 
the First Consul to give his consent to your marriage with my 
daughter?”—“ He does not know it yet/* replied Junot—“ He 
does not know it ?” exclaimed my mother; “ you are come to 
ask my da^hter in marriage, and the First Consul does not 
know it? Permit me to observe, my dear General, that your 
conduct has been very inconsiderate.” My brother has since 
told me that he was at the moment of my mother’s opinion* 
“ I requeA^ygu, Madam, to inform me in what respect my con¬ 
duct can W blameable,” Junot replied, with some hauteur. 

'*How c^n you ask such a question? Do you not know the 
ctddnesf, ahd even disunion, which has succeeded to the friend¬ 
ship that once existed between the First Consul and myself? 
Ba you think that he will consent to my daughter becoming 
your wife, and especially without fortune ? and what, let me 
&6k, would you do, if, when you communicate your intended 
marnifge to him, and ask his assent, he should refuse it?” 

1 should marry without it,” answered Junot, very resolutely. 

1 am no longer a child ; and in the most important transaction 
pf my life 1 sii^l cdh&ult my own convenience only, without 
listening to the petty passions of otliers.”—You say that you 
are no longer a child, and you reason as if you were but six 
years old* Would you dissolve your connexion with your bene- 
Aiclor and friend, because it pleases you to make what he will 
call an imprudent marriage, that is to say, a marriage without 
fortune ? For that the reason he will give you, for you may 
easily suppose he will not tel! you that it is because he does not 
like me. What will you do—what will you answer, when he 
gives you the option beUveen my daughter and himself?” 

“But be will never do so!” exclaimed Junot; “and if he 
could to such an extent forget my services and my attachment, 
1 should always remain a faithful son of France, she will not 
repulse me; and I am a general officer.”—“ And do you think 
us capable of accepting such a sacijllce?” said my mother, 
** And though my daughter is but sixteen years old, can you have 
formed so unworthy an opinion of her ^ to suppose that she 
would thus abuse her power over you ?” 

“ My dear General,'’ said Albert, who had not yet uttered a 
word d^uring this discussion, “ 1 believe that all this will be easily 
airanged: but permit me to observe, in my turn, that you iiave 
been a little too hasty in this afl'air; nevertheless, 1 have no 
doubt that all will be right/ for 1 do not think with mv mothw 
that the First wHl interfere as a party, and still less, as a 


Junot listened attentively; then looking at his watch, he 
suddenly took up his hat, and said to my mother, “ I am 

ra to the Tuileries. The First Consul is not yet in council. 

speak to him, and in an hour I shall return. He pressed 
Albert's hand, kissed, my mother’s, descended the staircase at 
two steps, jumped into his carriage, and cried out to the coach¬ 
man, “ To the Tuileries, at a gallop, only do' not overturn us, 
because I have business there in a hurry." 

Where is the First Consul?" was his salutation to Duroc. 


“ With Madame Bonaparte.” ** My friend, I must speak to 
him this very instant." “ How you are agitated !" said Duroc, 
observing his flushed cheek and trembling voice. Is there 
alarming news?" No, no; but I must see the Firife Consul; 
I must this instant; I will tell you by and by why I am so 
peremptory." 

Duroc pressed his hand, and as he understood that he could 
oblige him, he lost no time in acquitting himself of his commis¬ 
sion ; and in a few moments Junot was introduced to the cabinet 
of the First Consul. *'My General," said he, entering "at oneb 
upon the subject, you have testified a desire to see me married; 
the thing is settled—I am about to jnai’ry."—"Ah! ah! and 
you have run away with your wife? your air is.peHectly wild.’' 
—“No, my General," replied Junot, endeavouring to calm bis 
feelings for the crisis, for all my mother’s objections started at 
once to his mind, and he felt fearful of a rebuff. “ Whom are 
you going to marry, then ? " said tlie First Consul, seeing that 
Junot did not speak. “ A person wliom you have known from 
her childhood, whom you used to love, my General, of wfiom 
every one speaks well, and with whom I am distractedly in love 
— Mademoiselle de Permon." 


The First Consul, contraj-y to his custom, was not walking 
M'hile he conversed, at the present moment. He was seated at 
his desk, which he was notching with his penknife. On hearing 
the name he leaped from his seat, threw away his penknife, ana 
seized Junot by the arm, asking, “ Whom did you say you meant 
to marry? "—“The daughter of Madame de Pennon, that child 
whom you have so oftm held upon your knee when you were 
yourself a young man, my General."—“That is not possible; 
Loulou is not marriageable; how old is sWe ? "—“ Sixteen years 
within a month."—“ It is a veiy bad marriage you would make, 
there is no fortune; and besides, how can you determine to 
become the son-in-law of Madame de Peimon? Do you not 
know that woman as she is? you must mind what you are about^ 

she is a spirit. "—Permit me to observe, General, that 

I do not propose to marry my mother-in-law; and moreover, I 
believe "—here he stopped short and smiled.—“ Well, and 
what do you believe ? " 

“ That the discussions which have arisen between yourself and 
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|ttd&pAeot you have formed of her. What f know perfectly Well 
Uf. that she is surrounded by numerous friends of long standm 
aim I have seen the love which her children bear her. IkT 
daughter lavishes such care upon her, as only the heart of a de- 
aoted child is capable of; and has done so for two years past^ 
to the injury of her own health. Her son”—Ah, that is E 
Irare youth I ” 

“ Weil, my General, and do you believe that he could be 
ndiathe is to his mother, if Madame de Pennon were not her- 
aalf, not merely a good mother, but an excellent woman? 
Children are respectful and attentive to their mother, but to be 
to her what Mademoiselle Laurette and her brother are to Ma¬ 
dame de Pennon; she must deserve their respect. Nothing can 

S 've you an idea of their domestic virtues. Interrogate Madame 
onaparte, Madame Joseph, Madame Murat, these ladies will 
m you how mentorious has been the conduct of Madame de 
Permon'e children from the commencement ol‘ her severe illness.” 
—she so ver}’ill, then?’^ inquired the First Consul with 
hiterest.—"Very ill; and the utmost care is necessary to her 
recovery, and to tlie relief of her suHcrings.” 

The Fust Consul walked the room without speaking; he was 


■erious, but not out of humour. At length he said, " But with- 
lOUt fortune, I dare s^ky * what poition has this young person?” 


I have not inquired.”—" You w'cre right in saying just now 
ibat you were distmctedly in love. What extravagance! Did 
Bnot particularly recommend you to seek a rich wife? for you 
txe not rich yourself.”—" I beg your pardon, my General, I am 
leryrich? aie you not my protector, my father? and when 1 
inform vou that I love a young giil who is poor, but without 
whom Fshould be miserable, I know that jou will come to my 
assistance, and portion my betiothed.” 

The First Consul smiled. "Oh, is that it? But how lias 
ibis illness Jhafitpened ? Have you long been a visitor at Madame 
Permon’s ? " Eleven days, uiy General; but it is two months 

sbee my attention has been attracted towards her daughter. I 
have been spoken to about her, and one of our common friends 
Eyen wished to promote this niamuge ; but Mademoiselle Lau- 
jEtte was then destined to another liEsband, and after all that 
1 had heard of her, f would not visit the mother, lest I should 
Ul in love with the daughter. In the interval the projected 
■aarriage was broken off. I went accordingly to pay my respects 
ta Madame de Pennon, and my resolution was soon taken. But 
EOw, my Qeneral, I am about to-givc you still further advantage 
Ever me—I have acted more madly than you can imagine Hem 
hc^^eaied tbe scene of Uie morning in its minutest details. 

First CoesvI listened in silence, wiUi great attention, aad 
when Junot’d dacjptive was ende^, he replied; 

M % vMMrnami'VA in all wmi navA iitflt Afltd the cha» 


maats aa they respect me; and the sacrifice you have m 

die true spint of a Paladin of the Crusades, could not be ws¥ 
capted either by her or Permon. You have, however, cut me off 
from the power of even remonstrating against this raiih act, b* 
dte confidence you have just reposed in me; besides, you wifi 
not, as you say, marry your mother-in-law; and if the young 
person be really such as you describe, I see no reason for being 
severe on the article of fortune. I give you 100,000 francs for 
your bride’s portion, and 40,000 for her wedding clothes. Adiem^ 
my fiiend, 1 wish you happy!’* So saying, he pressed Junotfa 
hand warmly, and said, laughing, ns he resumed his seat, 
you will have a terrible mother-in-law \ then added with flk 
moresenous air, **but an amiable and worthy brotheiMn^law.** 


CHAFfER XXXIX. 

JooAt’s haste to conclude our marriage—Unvyllingncss to quit my mother— 
A femily scene—Intrigues to lead Juiiot to another marriage^M.de Caulaio- 
court's confidential advice—My mamai^e fixed for Uie 20th of October—The 
xnamage of Murat and Caroline Bonaparte—Her beauty—An error correctt4, 
—Murat's character—Causes of Napoleon’s coolness towards biro—Murats 
boasting, and a bieakfasi of ofhceis—The mistiess of the punch and the be* 
traying cypher—Bonaparte's pioject of manying hts sifter to Moreau—Ca¬ 
lumnies on Caroline Bonaparte—Mural s peison and dress. 

The preparations for my maniage were proceeding with ac¬ 
tivity; General Junot was extremely desirous that it should take 
place immediately; he had induced Madame Bonaparte the 
mother, and Madame LecIeVc, to persuade my mother, and the 
20th of October was the day already fixed upon, before I had 
been consulted upon the subject. It was on the lOth of tliat 
month that my m(<ther proposed to me this speedy separation, 
to which no arguments she could use had any eftoct m recon¬ 
ciling me. M. de CaulHincourt, an old and faithful friend of the 
fiiniily, whom I had been in the habit of distinguishing by the 
afiectionate epithet of little papa, was summoned to the cotkt 
ference. Seated between my brother and myself, beside my 
mother’s sofa, he earnestly enforced my mother’s plea of the im¬ 
patience of my lover, and finding this insufficient, began to ex¬ 
plain that to his knowledge Junot was at present the object of 
much intngue at theTuilenes; that Madame Bonaparte, alwayd 
apprehensive of the influence which early intimacy and a seittS- 
ment of gratitude for early favours might give my mother 
mind of the First Consul, had seen their mutual cMdnen 
with great complacency; had never attempted to wklisa (Kb 


total oblivion iR the most eligible result, and was now extremely 
disconcerted to find that Junors marriage was likely to bring 
the family again into notice; to obviate this, she had attempted 
to produce a change in his views, and to direct them towards 
Mademoiselle Leclerc. To this, which was equally new to all 
his auditors, he added that delays arc daiigerous, that the First 
Consul might be induced by the influence of his wife to with¬ 
draw his consent; and that Junpt himself might be worked to 
her purpose. My mother's pride now began to take the alarm, 
and her kind friend was obliged to soothe it to the utmost: and 
finally the result of all this consultation was, that I gave my 
consent to fix the day for the SOtli of October: sooner tlian this, 
1 positively refused to quit my mother. 

My own marriage has so much occupied mv attention, that I 
have neglected to’ mention that of Madame Murat, which took 
fpJace soon after the 8th KoveraWr. (^Caroline Bonaparte was a 
Wery pretty girl, fresh, as a rose ; not lb be compared, for the re- 
‘gular betiuty of her features, to Madame Leclerc, though more 

t leasing perhaps by the expression of her countenance and the 
riiliancy of her complexion, but by no means possessing the 
perfection of figure which distinguished her elder sister. Her 
nead was disproportionably large, her bust was too short, her 
* shoulders were too round, and lier hips too thick ; but her feet, 
t her bandR, end her arms, were models, and her skin resembled 


? white satin seen through pink gla'^s; her teeth were fine, as were 
' \tbosc of all the Bonapartes ; her hair was light, but no way re- 
; markable. As a young girl, Caroline was cTiarming; when her 
f mother first brouglit her to Paris, in 1798, her beauty was in all 
j its rosy freshness, I have never seen her a]>])ear to so mucli 
* advantage since that time. Maguificence did not become her; 
brocade did not hang well upon her figure, and one feared to see 
her delicate complexion fade undef the w«ght of diamonds and 
rubies. 


In the Memoires Conlemporaines” it is asserted, that when 
Murat demanded Mademoiselle Bonaparte in marriage, the First 
Consul made great difficulties in giving his consent. This is jiart 
of the plan now so generally adopted, of reprcj^enting Napoleon 
and his family in an unfavourable light. But here, as usual, tins 
disposition to accuse throws a veil over the truth, Bonaparte's 
repugnance is said to be founded on the ignoble birth of Murat 
I can affirm with certainty that the author has been misinformed. 

The true cause of Napoleon’s hllle reg-ard for Murat (for not¬ 
withstanding their alliance he never was attached to him) was 
Murat's imprudent conduct, when he came to Paris to present the 
banners taken by tl^aimy of Italy, and after his return to head- 
■quarters* Those who know'tlie character of Napoleon as I know 
it,'will easily tmd|i^tand that Murat would lose much ground in 
bis GerteraPs fa v^aa by whispeiing a boast of his credit w'ith the 


Bonaparte and Madame Tallien. I will here give an anecdote 
which occurred soon after he had rejoined his Genera!, and which 
reached the ears of the latter on the very day. Junot was at that 
time wounded and in his bed, and could not have been the in¬ 
former upon a fact of w|}ich he was himself ignorant for some 
tune. 

Murat gave a breakfast to Lavalette, some other officers of the 
general staff, and many of his frieiids» chiefly young men belong¬ 
ing to the cavalry, whose company Murat preferr^ to an asso¬ 
ciation with officers of his own ranlc; perhaps from that habit of 
boasting for which he afterwards became so remarkable, and to 
which he would hud his inferiors more complaisant tlian his 
equals. • 

The breakfast had been very gay. Much champagne had 
been drunk, and there seemed no occasion for a su|^lement, 
but Murat proposed punch, adding that he would make it 
himself. 

“You never drank better,*’ said he to his companions; "I 
have learned to make it of a charming Creole, and if I could add 
ail the circumstances of that education, you would like it still' 
better.” Then, ringing for liis valet, h^ ordered not only aU 
that was necessary for ordinary punch, but a number of acces-^ 
sonc'^, such as tea, orange's instead of lemons, &c., and said 
aloud, “ And be sure not to make a mistake; bring that Jamaica 
rum which was given me at Paris.** 

He went to his travelling-case and took from it a beautiful 
utensil of silver gilt, made purposely to extract the juice of 
lemons or oranges without squee?ing them with the hand. Ho 
then proceeded in the whole affair in a method which proved 
that Ik* had been under a good instructor. The punch was found 
excellent, so excellent that the^bovvl was emptied and filled again 
several times; confidence increased with ^ch renewal; the 
guests wished to know how' such good things were to be learned, 
and Murat, who perhaps was not quite clear-headed, replied, 
that the finest and prettiest Voman in Paris had taught him this 
and many other things. Then, as may be siipposea, questions 
multiplied; with the mirth and folly of childhood they desired 
to hear the whole history. It appears Murat could not re^t, 
but related much that was unsuitable to the breakfast-table of 
a party of hussar officers. But the most unlucky part of the 
aflair in its consequences was, that, without pronouncing aUy 
name, he indicated so plainly the personages concerned, that 
inductions were speedily drawn and commentaries follot^ed* 

A breakfast, a dinner, and a Supper, all in the same day, in the 
country, that is to say, the Champs Elysces, formed the priucl^ v 
pal facts of tins boastful tale, and the finest woman in Parid, 
(the prettiest was not quite so clear), all this told the name, ^4 
these young heads ttanslated it with much more ^se 
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tiler explanation was unnecessary; when one of the party, taking 
up the lemon-squeezer, discovered in his examination of it, that 
it bad a cypher upon the handle which was not that of Murat. 

Ah 1” exclaimed the young madcap, now for full informa¬ 
tion; here we may learn to read as well as to make punch;*' 
and, brandishing the lutle utensil which Murat, who retained 
sense enough to see that this was going too far, wished to snatch 
from him, lie looked again at the handle, and began, ** Ba, be,, 
bi, bo; Bo,—bon,—bona!*’ Murat at len^h succeeded in 
quieting him, and the bieakfast finished, the cmief of the guests 
iorgot the particului-s of the morning's entertainment. But two 
or three, who felt that they might speak w'lthout indiscretion, 
since notliing had been confrded to them, repeated the whole 
history of the punch ; on a theatre so fraught with wonders as 
Italy was at that moment, the tale made little impression gene¬ 
rally, but all the circumstances of the bacchanalian bccnc reached 
the ears of the Geneml. llis jealous humour w’as awakened, 
and for a moment he proposed requinng an explanation from 
Murat, but reflection showed him how unwise such a proceeding 
would be, and he abandoned ail thoughts of inquiring into the 
true circumstances of the case; whether they ever came to his 
knowledge, 1 know not. 

The silver lemon-squeezer disappeared. Murat professed to 
regret its loss extremely, and reported that some of his giddy 
companions had tlirown it out of the window m sport, and that 
it had never been lecovered. He averred, also, that the young 
man who pretended to have read the cypher, had his eyes so 
dazzled by the fumes of the punch, tiiat he had m fact mistaken 
M for B, and that the letter.I stood for his own name (Joachim). 


Tins lutle history w'ac talked of for twenty-four hours, but 
offered only vague conjectures to those who were but imperfectly 
acquainted with the paitics concerned, winch was the case with 


acquainted with the paitics concerned, winch was the case with 
almost all the guests except I^avalette and Duroc, who thought 
it not advisable to take further notice of it, and thought indeed, 
that the cypher iinaht have been J. M. For my own part, 1 
believe so too, but General Bonaparte, I have reason to think, 
was not so cicdulous; and the favoui shown him on occasion of 
the expedition to Kgypl, a favour winch certainly his General 
bad not solicited for him, seemed to confirm his imjioiitic boast¬ 
ing, and to indicate that his interest with the Directory w'as 
iiippoited by a piotector which could not please Napoleon. 
With respect to the fact itself, I apprehend that theie was more 
of lightness m it on Mmat's pait than of reality, 1 have known 
the opinion of perbons of the family respecting it, who perhaps 
4»aw th’nes in their worst light, from being in a degree inuuical 
to Josephine. They excused Murat on account of h» youth, 
but were nut so iti.dtd£^('nt towards Madame Bonaparte. 

Junot, whom the Me/tioites CoutemporaineSf 1 know not J^hy, 
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believe that the General bad any causefor his jealousy of Murat, 
for jealous he certainly was; and it is the same with respect to 
another person of whom 1 shall have occasion to spealc, and 
towards whom General Bonaparte’s ill-will also took its rise in 
Italy. 

When therefore Murat* requested the hand of Caroline Bona¬ 
parte, the First Consul was very much disposed to refuse it 
him, but by no means on account of the obscurity of his birth. 
It is absurd to make him think and act in that manner at this 
epoch. Murat was in love with Mademoiselle Bonaparte; but 
in those days of our glory there were twenty young generals 
round Napoleon wbo were at least his equals, and whose fame 
was at that period even greater tlian his. The First Consul,,on 
his return from Egypt, had a project for marryiDg his sister to 
Moreau : this may give the scale of qualification he required in 
his brother-in-law, much distinction fiom glory, and none from 
birtii. 1 know also, for the Fii-st Consul has himself told me so, 
that he once had an idea of giving his sister to Augereau.^ 
Caroline Bonaparte also was passionately in love with Mqrat. 
But this love did not take its rise from Joseph’s embassy to 
Rome ; Caroline w’as at that time, at the most, from eleven to 
twelve years of age. I do not even belicvb that Murat ever saw 
her at Rome. If this love really w’eve anterior to his return from 
Egypt, it must be dated from their meeting at the Serbellont 
Palace at Milan. At any rate 1 can assert, that nothing had 
occurred to render this marriage desirable to the Bonaparte 
family, as the Memoires Contemporaims have said. Caroline 
Bonaparte married with a reputation as pure and as fresh as her 
complexion, and the roses of her cheeks'. I hope I shall not be 
accused ofpartiality towards her; but I must be just and speak 
the truth. I can do so w’ith the more certainty, as, at the epoch 
of her marriage, and during sonle preceding years, the connexion 
between us was very intimate. > 

With respect to Murat’s beauty and the nobleness of his figure, 
it is a point which will bear discussion. 1 do not admit that a 
man is handsome because he is large, and always dressed for a 
carnival. Murat's features were not good, and I may even add 
that, considering him as detached from his curled hair, his 
plumes, and his embroidery, he was plain. There was some* 
thing of the negro in4iis countenance, though his nose ivas not 
flat; but very thick lips, and a nose, which, though aquiline, 
had nothing of nobleness in its form, gave to his physiognomy 
a mongrel expression at least. 1 shall speak again of his 
person and of his talents, winch deserve more cu'cumstantiai 
consideration; at present, 1 have to notice that he and Caroline 
were married soon after the 8th November, and that at the 
period of my marriage she was in the eighth month of her preg^c 
maof with the Pnnee Achilles. ■ 

* 1 shall hereite relate on what occasion this subject of eonversatidn arose. 



CHAPTER XL. 


Satisfaction caused by my marriage in the Bonaparte family—Madame Bona¬ 
parte jealous of my mother—My rfiother’s suftorings and preparations for ray 
xnnniage—Details respecting tite family of .lunot—Uis elder brother ia 
Egypt—Imperious will of lionapnrle—iJis refusal of a passport to Junot's 
brother—Junot’s brother taken prisoner by the English—His return, and the 
melancholy death of his son—Keniurkabie circumstances attending the child's 
death—Its extiaordinary aUuchn ent to its father—'Ihe event related to the 
First Consul—Conversation between Bonaparte and Corvisart upon the 
subject. 

My marriage delighted Madame Bonaparte the mother; 
Lucien, Louis, and .loseph Bonaparte, Madame Lcclerc, and 
Madame Bacciochi, rejoiced in the alliance from personal motives; 
they considered it a sort of victory gained over Madame Bona¬ 
parte. The latter, from the reasons of jealousy mentioned be¬ 
fore, and which had sense enough never to profess, though 
every one in the palace was satisfied tliat a tacit hostility existed 
between my mother and her, had laboured zealously to prevent 
it ; and knowing that my mother was well aware of this, w'us 
herself the first person to speak to me of it, after ray marriage* 
Her jealousy was, however, unfounded ; at this period Napoleon 
was much attached to Josephine^ and she might, if she pleased, 
have acquired a great influence over liim; this she never pos¬ 
sessed, as I shall often have occasion to shoiv. 

I The 30th of October approached, and our domicile, usually so 
peaceful though cheerful, and especially regular in the hours and 
; manner of living, was now entirely transformed. My poor 
) mother concealed her sufierings, and told me that she had never 
been better. She frequently went out to nxake purchases which 
she would trust to no one else, and which her taste certainly 
enabled her to choose better than any other person would have 
done, but which I should have totally declined if I had believed 
them to have caused her the smallest pain. All that I could 
say on the subject would, how’ever, have been wholly unavailing; 
and my brother and I hud agreed that it was better not to con¬ 
tradict her. All therefore proceeded rapidly. The day when 
I w-as to quit my mother drew very near, and ^ may safely say, 
brilliant as was the situation it promised me, I saw, its approach 
with terror. / 

1___t;_;_t__ 



of a father and mother, both in perfect health, and without any 
infirmity, the father at this time about sixty years of age. and the 
mother something older; an elder brother married, two uncles, 
and two sisters, both married ; the younger to a landed pn)prietor 
named Maldan, and the elder, against the wishes of her parents, 
to a cousin-german; and„ as generally happens with marriages 
not sanctioned by the parental blessing, this turned out ill—they 
had many children and were unhappy. 

As soon as Junot^s marriage was fixed he sent his brother into 
Burgundy to fetch his father and mother, and his wife. M. 
Junot, the elder brother, was not only a respectful son, an affec¬ 
tionate brother, a tender husband and father, but he was also a 
man of unimpeachable honour, and of the severest probity. 
Bonaparte, who knew his worth, was bent upon taking him on 
his expedition to Egypt; and when Junot obtain«d leave to visit 
his family, before he set out, he was expressly commanded to 
hiing his brother back with him. Fraternal affection, and the 
great prospects held out to him, vvrang from him an unwilling 
assent. He took leave of a beloved wilfe and an idolized infant, 
his only child, a boy two years and a half old, from whom" he 
had yet scarcely been separated for an hour,and proceeded with 
his brother to 'foulon. Here, however, he.conipietely repented, 
and too late endeavoured to obtain his dismissal, Bonaparte 
had appointed him to a confidential situation on his civil staftj 
and haa too much esteem for his probity to permit him to recede. 
In despair he embarked on board rOrient—in despair he 
reached Egypt; and though he never neglected his duties, he 
never ceased importunately to demand his dismissal. But 
General was not to be moved ; and it was not till after the de¬ 
parture of Bonaparte himself, that my homesick brother-in-law 
obtained leave to return to Europe. But fresh troubles awaited 
him: the vessel in which he sailed was taken by the English, 
and, with the loss of all the property he had with him, he was, 
after an imprisonment of some months at Mahon, landed at 
length on the coast of France. Rejoicing in the thought of re¬ 
posing at last under his own roof, he reached it to learn that the 
son he adored was no more. The truly affecting manner of his 
darling’s death was not made known to him till his wife had 
given birth to another child ; but he never ceased to feel for this 
one a sentiment of greater tenderness than any of his other 
children inspired. 

The cause of this infant’s deatn, extraordinary as it may' 
seem, was the ardour of his attachment to its father. He had 
bid him adieu, and had seen hmi depart; but when he found 
that he did not speedily return, Ins grief, at first moderate, be- : 
came ungovernaole: for some days he cried without cessation, 
perpetually inquiring where was his papa. At length his useless 
tears were intermitted, but his sighs, bis pallid cheeks, and con* 



that his grief was not abated. His inother, observing with the 
'i acuteness peculiar to a mother’s love, that the indehnite idea^ 
; produced oy the imifonn answer to his question, that his father 
i was goqe away, only increased his distress, at last replied, that 
I be was at Bussy, a small estate the family possessed a few miles 
J from Dijon. "Then let us go to Bussy,” said the infant,.with 
the hrst expression of joy he had shown since his afflicting loss. 
The family made a rule of indulging all his wishes, and afibrdifig 
‘ every diversion that could be supposed to alleviate his sorrow, 

; and a journey to Bussy was undertaken; but the disappointment 
here experienced addm to the malady which had now taken 
deep hold upon him; in turn, a removal to the houses of all his 
relations was tried, but in vain; at the end of a twelvemonth 
this extraordinary infant, who, at the time of his father’s de¬ 
parture, was ope of the finest, most health)^ and animated of 
.children, expired with the dear name of papa still upon his 
p lips. 

The melancholy circumstances of this event were related to 
me a few weeks after my marriage ; and it hapj>ened that some 
^ anecdotes of extraordinary children formed the subject of con- 
; versation at Malmaison one evening, about that time, and I 
' related this interesting tale, then fresh in my mind. The First 
! Consul, who usually did not enter at all into such subjects, paid 
i great attention to what I was saying, and when I had done, 
j asked me" whether I had not abused my privilege of historian, 
i and had not, of a very simple fact, created a romance, the hero of 
{which was a child thirty months old. 

^‘General Junot,” I replied, " must be my guarantee. General, 
for the truth»t)f what I have stated; and I can further assure 
yon, that, far from having added to the affecting parts of my 
little history, I have curtailed them ; and if you heard the same 
tale related by my worthy inother-iiwlaw, who nursed the poor 
babe through the whole of its long agony, you would find mine 
very cold in comparison.” 

The First Consul walked to and fro, for some time, without 
say ing a word. This is known to have been his habit when deep 
; in thought. Suddenly he raised his head, and looking around 
: him, asked for Corvisart, who soon appeared. " Corvisart,” 

‘ said the First Consul, “ is it possible that a child should die of 
; giief, in consequence of no longer seeing some one it loves, its 
i nurse for example V " I believe not,” said Corvisart: “ at the 
same time nothing is impossible; but nothing can be move rare 
than such a. case, happily, or else what would become of us, we 
f could not wean a child?” 

' The^irst Consul loo3ied at me triumphantly, and said, " I 
f was sure of it.” To this I said, that I thought Dr. Corvisart 
\ had been, unfairly interrogated, and that I b^ged permission to 
: put the question to him in its true shape. I tnen, in itfew 


had he heard me out, than he exclaimed, that is quite another ] 
case; that a nurse was replaced by a governess, who lavished 
the same cares upon the child, and gave it food at the hours it; 
had been accustomed to; but that affection distressed by; 
absence, as that of niy nephew had been, might cau^ death, | 
and tliat the case was not even of very rare occurrence. “ I have i 
in my portfolios,” said this very skilful man, “ a multitude of ; 
notices relative to the affections of children ; and if you should | 
read them, General, you would find, not only that the germs of ’ 
the passions exist in their young hearts, but that in some chil- ; 
dren these passions are developed in an alarming manner. Jea- / 
lousy, as well as poison, will kill children of three years of age, 
and even younger.” “ You think, then, that this little Junot 
died of grief, from ceasing to see* his fatlicr?” asked the First 
Consul. 

‘‘After what Madame Junot has just related,' I cannot doubt 
it; and my conviction is confirmed by her having, without 
being aware of it, described all the symptoms of that malady of 
which only beings endowed with the most exquisite sensibility 
are susceptible. Tlie child is happy in its early death, for he - 
would have been to be pitied throughout his existence, and 
would have met with a perpetual succession of disappointments." 

The First Consul rubbed his forehead* frequently while Coj> 
visart was speaking. It was evident that his repeated refusals 
to permit my brother-in-law’s return to Europe were agitating 
his mind, and I am sure that, had the light been directed to^his 
eyes, I should have seen them moist,, 

“Is Junot, your brother-in-law, still in Paris?” said lie.— 
“Yes, General!"—“ Will you tell him that I wish to see him? 
Is Junot acquainted with the nature of his nephew’s death?”— 
“I believe not, General; for my brother-in-law has himself only 
learnt it since his wife’s accoucehment.” 

He again passed bis hand*ovt^r his forehead, and shook^li^ 
head with the air of a person who would drive away a pail^M 
thought: but he never permitted it to be supposed that he wm 
long under the influence of any predominating emotion; he 
walked again the length of the room, and then placing himself 
directly in front of Corvisart, said to him with comic abruptness, 
“ Corvisart, would it be better that there should be doctors, or 
that there should be none?” The modern Hippocrates replied 
to the malicious glance which accompanied the question, by one 
of equal meaning, th^ parried the attack with a jest, and added, 
“If you wish me to speak conscientiously, General, I believe 
that It would be as well if there were not any." We all laughed, 
when Corvisart continued and said, “ but then there should be 



" CHAPTER XLI. 

^K>ughtless observation ^ n\y mother to Junot rei^pecting nobility, and its 
profspi correction—Intrigues to bieak off Junot’s nianiage—Great number 
of emigrants in Paris—A young -girl seeks Fouch6—Affecting scene, and 
Touche’s sang-froid—Fouchc compassionate!—The Marquis des Ilbsicres 
and his daughlQ’-—The ancient Lieutenant of the King and escapades of 
Fouchii—^The net of government—I’he emigrants do justice to the glory of 
our arms—Junot’s visits to my motlier, and the news of the succeeding day— 
The Duke de Moueby, M. de Montcalm, the Prince de Chalais, MM.de 
PAigle, and M. Archambeau de Perigord—Rudeness of the Marquis d*Ilaut— 
—Text of a curious letter, addressed by Berthier to Junot from Madrid during 
^ an*embassy—Tlie fwssages ornitled—Berthier, and tlie gift of tongues— 
Arousing adventure of Berthier at Milan—The tailor and^he landlady. 

Trs rap8l‘^tywith which my marriage was pressed had this 
fiinffularity in it, that those of our friends wlto were at tiiis time 
in the country, or at watering-places, heard of it only when it was 
icpmpleted. To many of them it was unwelcome news; and some 
of our noble relatives reminded my ihother, that though my fa¬ 
ther had been of plebeian origin she was not ; and that she was 
wantijt^ ift respect to herself in bestowing her daughter upon an 
(l&neral of tiie Revolution. My mother unadvisedly 
repeated ^esc observations to General Junot, to whom it maybe 
supposed they were not very acceptable : my mother, observing 
this, ^tified the eiTor with her characteristic grace. " And 
why/^ she continued, should this offend you ? Do you think 
me capable of being affected by such opinions ? Do you imagine 
that I regret having given you my child—having named you my 
son, and the brother of my Albert? No, my dear Junot,” (and 
she cordially pressed his hand as she s^d it,) ** we are now 
united forJife and death 

Junot since told me that this explanation, given by my 
mother, had produced a very good^ effect on him. For some 
days past he had been disturbed by tt^rts that my family were 
desirous of breaking off the match; and that another, more 
eligible, having offered, ray disipeUnation towards him would be 
m^e the pretence for dismissi^, him. Another marriage was 
also strongly pressed ’upon him, but was too much en¬ 

gaged in honour and in heart to recede: and these attempts had 
no result, utitess it were that of impressing me with a slight 


to exclude me from a society in which ] was entitled, from 
various reasons, to hold a leading rank. 

The emigrants were now returning in crowds: La Vendee 
was settling peaceably; many persdlis connected with the 
nobility were repairing to Paris as a more secure as^um than 
the provinces. Fouchc, the minister of police, on whom their 
fate so much depended, was wicked only in circumstances which 
bad immediate reference to him^olf; otherwise he was capable 
of good actions, of which tlie following is an example. In the 
mouth of September of the year IBOO, Fouche was frequently 
told that a young woman, indifferently dressed but very pretty, 
asked a private audience of him, but without claiming any ac¬ 
quaintance with him, or making use of any name to obtain an 
introduction, while she persisted in refusing to state her own 
name or residence. Fouchc, who at this time had too many 
affairs of iiujwrtance upon his hands to be able to spare any at¬ 
tention to one which offered only an a])pearance of gallantry, took 
no notice of this. The young girl, however, continued to besiege 
his door, notwithstanding the insults of the domestics always 
so plentifully lavished upon mislortune, till at length the first 
valet, taking pity upon her, approached and inquired, why she 
did not write to the citizen-niini<iter? “You mij^t/’ said he, 
“ by that means obtain an audience, which, I believe, is what 
you want, is it not 

The young person said it was, but that her name was un¬ 
known to the minister, who would therefore probably refuse her 
request. The poor child wept 'as she pronounced the last 
words: the valet looked af he», and pondered. Whether his 
thoughts were what tliry should be, 1 do not pretend • to shy, 
but his resolution was quickly taken. He looked at his watch, 
and found that it was not yet eleven o'clock, and that, conse¬ 
quently, his master would not have finished his breakfast. 
** Wait a few minutes,” said he to the young girl; “ but tell me, 
do you live far off’?”—“ Yes ; very, very far !” The valet, who 
was now exainining her faded black dress,said to himself, “But 
how the devil am 1 to take her in, equipped in that fashion?” 
His eyes, raised to inspect her bonnet, at that moment fell upon 
a most lovely countenance, and he added : “ Bah ! 1 should be 
very absurd to trouble myself about her dress: whit for me, 
my child.” 

“ Citizen minister,” said as he entered the private cabinet j 
where his master was breakfasting, and at the same time pur¬ 
suing his business: “ there is without a young girl, who fof this 
month past, has come daily to speak to you; she weeps, and 
pretends that her business ^joerns life and death: she seems 
very much distressed. Shall I bring her in ?”—“ Hum !” said 
Fouchc; “ another of the intrigues of those women who solicit 
the nardon of their brothers and cousins, without ever having' 



e^et Ot toother. How is this one “ About 
eighteen, citizen minister.'^ 

“ It is as I guess, then. And thou, honest fellow, liast taken 
charge of her introduction? But I am armed at all points. 

V Bring the nymph in, and let her look to it if she have not her 
: patent.”* 

The valet introduced his protegee. On seeing her, Fouche 
betrayed, by a movement of surprise, the effect which her really 
distinguished manner, compared with her worn-out apparel, 
made on him. A sign from the minister sent away the valet. 
“Wliat do you want with me, my dear child?"said he to his 
you^ visiter. She threw herselt on her knees before him, and 
joining her hands, “ I am come,” said slic sobbing, “ to beg the 
life of my father.'” Fouche slurted as if a serpent had crossed 
his path, in hearing a petition for human life proceed from such 
lips. '^And who is your father ? ” said he, what is his name V* 
—“All! you will kill him !” she cried, in a voice trembling w'ith 
terror, as she perceived Fouche’s sallow comjdexiou take a still 
more livid tint, and his white lips coi^ract; “you will kill himr’ 
—“ Peace ! simpleton as you aie.^ Stand up, and tell me the 
name of your father. How came he to be in Paris, if lie be in 
fear for his life ? ” 

The young lady then related their history: it was short and 
affecting. Her father, the Marquis des llosieres, after liaving 
been several times made prisoner in La Vendee, was taken at 
last with arms in his hands, and had escaped by a miracle; but 
closely pursued, almost tracked, he had at length arrived at 
Paris as the safest place of reiiuge. His daughter was to have 
rejoined him, with her mother, and a young sister about twelve 
years of age. But,” continued she, “ I lost my mother and 
sister, and arrived here alone.”—“How then did they die so 
suddenly ?” asked Fouche. “The Blues killed them,” said she 
in a low voice, casting dowui lier eyes; for she feared Fouch6 
would impute it to her as a ciirae to denounce that of the 
republican soldiers. 

“Where do you lodge?” .said the minister, after a moment’s 
silence. Mademoiselle des llosieres appeared to hesitate. 
“ Very well,” said Fouche stamping his foot, “ you will not tell 
me where you live? If you do not tell me with a good grace, my 
people will know' where to find you two hours hence, or sooner.” 
Incapable of resistance, Mademoiselle des Eosieres again fell 
•upon her knees, extending her hands to him. “ Come, be quiet, 
let us have no tragedv—-I do not like it; only tell me if 1 may 
depend upon your father. If I obtain his pardon, can I depend 
upon him.’” ^ 


♦ Fouche, who, as all the world Icnows, wis a moral man, one day had all the 
' female frequenters of the Falais Royal and such like haunts taken up, that ^ 
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The expression of Mademoiselle des Rosi;>res*s countenance at 
this moment required no interpreter. " You are a silly child,” 
said Fouchd, with an accent of dissatisfaction, “ when I wished 
to know if I might depend upon your father, it was in the name 
of the First Consul, Did you suppose I wanted to make him a 
police spy?” He wrote the address of Mademoiselle des 
Kosieres on a card, and before she left the room asked her, why 
she applied to him, rather than to the First Consul ? By my 
father’s desire,” she answered; he thought yon would have 
known his name.” The minister was instantly struck with a 
remembrance which had escaped him; but he still doubted. 
‘‘Tell your father to write me word this very day, whether he 
were not a lieutenant of the King before the Revolution.” M. 
des Rosiures’s answer was in the affirmative. He had been the 
King’s lieutenant in Brittany and in Burgmady, or rather in 
Frariclic-Comte, and in this capacity had had the good fortune 
to be very useful to the young Abbe Fouche. In a question of 
town-walls escaluded, the doors of a seminary forced; in fine, 
of very grave mutters, tlie^eutenant of the King, like the good^ 
Samaritan, liad enveloped the wliolo in the mantle of charity. I 
know not precisely the extent of the obligation he liad conferred, 
but this I know, that the day succeeding his daughter's inter¬ 
view with the minister M. des Rosiercs received a safe conduct, 
and a short time afterwards a free pardon, with a good place as 
commandant of a town in Alsace. There his daus^hter esta- 
blished herself with him in the winter of 1801. She married 


there, and now inhabits her chateau of Reisherg, some leagues 
from Colmar. One remavka))le circumstance was, that the 
valet de chambre was discharged. For what reason ? 

This adventure may give occasion to many observations. I 
have inserted it here, first, because, in point of time, this is its 
proper place; and secondly, because I shall have frequent occa¬ 
sion to speak of the principal actor in tliis little scene; and I am 
not sorry to have a point of comparison to offer. Fouchc, again, 
is one of those great figures in our political drama who is sup¬ 
posed to be well re]>rescnted by the painting ol' a single trait. 
But what difierent shades, what diverse attitudes must be studied 
to complete the portrait I I knew him well; for finding myself 
often brought into contact with him, 1 have watched him with 
a mintite attention, which I believe would not have suited him 
had lie been aware of it; but the result is, that my observations 
upon him are numerous and important. 

Fouche has been much spoken of; and certainly much may be , 
said of him. The epochs of his life, which are preserved in the^ 
Moniteur and in all the biographies, are frequently recalled. I ; 
shall speak of him, not differently, but with more development. ; 
I shall show him often acting in concert with one of the first; 
actors on»our great theatre; and some actions of both maybe; 
illnstratf'H bv the liorht. which T shall throw unon them. Thesei 



same actions formed in great measure the net of government* in 
which Napoleon enveloped us. He was too skilful not to be 
aware of the consequences; hut organizing upon ruins and with 
ruins, in order to arrive at liis object, which was a strong and 
compact government with a free and rapid circulation, it was 
necessary to employ the instruments which he found in the 
workshop of which he had taken possession; but Napoleon was 
a giant, and all in his hands struck with the force of a club; it 
was therefore the more essential that he should himself watch 
over their employment and direction. Among those who sur¬ 
rounded him on his return from Egypt, and on the 18th Bru- 
mairo, there are but few that I shall place in my historical 
picture to be judged by their loyally patriotic labours ; Carnot, 
Thibaudeau, Dcjean, Boissy-d’Anglas, Berber, and some others, 
and the catalogue js full. 

I Meanwliile the year 1800 was drawing to a close, and every 
I month, every week, brought news of fresh victories gained by 
[ Moreau, who in a lew davs acquired an immortality, if he had 
known how to preserve it. He Ib^ed Austria, still trembling 
'with the shame of Marengo, to com^to confession at Luneville. 

1 Of all the insults and humiliations we had sufiered under the 

( campaigns of Scherer, and the victories of Suwarrofl^ we were 
nowjabout to be revenged ! Every evening General Junot 
broi^ght new^s which made my heart and that of Albert beat. It 
was curious to observe the different impressions made upon dif¬ 
ferent individuals; but this justice 1 must render to all, that 
never, either by word or gesture, was the smallest regret €>:- 
pressed on occasion of a victory obtained by our troops; and I 
may say, that at this epoch the first names of France were 
happy and proud to marcli under the shadow of our laurels, 
though some of them, while triumphing in the glory of their 
country, were not the less faithful to tlieir original allegiance. 
I shall not make exceptions: France has alw'uys been rich in 
similar examples; I shall only name the Duke de Mouchy, 
M-dc Montcalm, the Prince de Chalais, the MM. de I’Aigle, 
M. Archambaud de Perigord, as persons belonging to my 
mother^s society, and because the vecol lection of association 
with persons upright and constant in iheir opinions is pleasing 
to the mind. 

Junot, who was not prodigal in his esteem and attachment, 
accorded both to the persons I have named, and when he met 
them at my mother’s house be was not prevented by their presence 
from reading his news; he W'as sure that the good fortune of 
l^rance would be welcome to them. It was not so with the 
Marquis d’Hau—t; he was by disposition contradictory and 
quarrelsome; and though he possessed talents, his constant un¬ 
reasonable disputatious rendered himuueadttrable as a companion. 



One evening Junot (it was before he had offered me his hand) 
had been dining with Carnot, then minister of war, and having 
learned news which he presumed would be agreeable to us, came 
to my mother’s with proofs of some of the morrow’s journals, 
and private letters which lie had himself received. One of these, 
from Berthier, whom the First Consul had sent into Spain, con¬ 
tained some very interesting details, Madame Visconti, who 
had dined with us, had learned this, and was very impatient to 
see the letter. Before he read it, Junot was remarking upon the 
smiling and happy aspect of ahaiis, while only a few months 

f revious, France had been a scene of mourning. He described 
taly restored to our authority, Russia desiring our alliance, 
England renouncing the title «f King of France, to facilitate 
her negotiations with the consular government, Austria beaten 
at all points, and—“ Hold there 1” interrupted M. d*Haa—t 
rudely, “ that is no cause for boasting. General Moreau has 
done that.’' 

Junot was so much astonished, not only at the interruption, 
but at the manner of it, that at first he turned tcjwardst 
M. d’Hau—t, and fixed his eyes upon him without speaking, 
but soon after observed with a marked emphasis : 

“ I thought, till this moment, that *Geuerdl Moreau -^as a 
Breton; and 1 thought further, that since tlie marriage of A^ne 
of Brittany with two of our kings, Brittany was becomd a 
province of France; and from all this I came to the conclusion 
that Geneial Moreau was a Frenchman,” 


** Oh! let us leave these querulous discussions, my dear 
friend,” said Madame Visconti, in a w heedling tone, “ for I am 
longing to hear Berthier’s letter.”—“ You are right,” said Junot, 
and he read to us the following, which he drew from his 


pocket: 


* « 


“ St. lldcfonso, 28 I'ructidor, year IX. 

You will have learnt by the journals, my dear Junot, that I 
reached Madrid on the evening of the 2d September. Duroc 
will also have communicated to you the letter which 1 wrote to 
him, and in which I described the fatigue I had undergone from 
the heat and the dust, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid. Imagine yourself at Tentoura or at Cesarea,—the 
same misery. In all respects 1 find great resemblance between 
the two countries; only that EgyT)t has the advantage. 

“ On arriving at Madrid, I found that the whole town had 
deferred their bed-time to come and meet me; the street * 
Alcala was illuminated wdth large torches of wax whichjiad a 
very good efiect. The crowd w’as so great, that my carriage 
could not proceed.sSiOn reaching the hotel appointed for my 
residence, I alighted from my carriage to the sound of military 
music, really very fine. Alquier had ordered me au excellent 



sl6pt as if I were but twenty years old. Tell this to some one of 
my acquaintance. 

" I have therefore slept equally well on mattresses of white 
j satin as on an iron bedstead. { The morning after my arrival I 
(1 quitted Madrid, to join the King and Queen of Spain here. la 
traversing Madrid I was so warmly applauded, for that is the 
. cmly suitable w'ord, that the tears started to my eyes; I thought 
at once of my much-beloved General, to whom these applauses 
• were addressed. But all this was nothing compared to the recep- 
^ tion I met with from their Catholic Majesties. The King em- 
- braced me, and the Queen, who is very handsome, gave me her 
ihand to kiss, and then embraced me also. But that which 
, msses all belief is, the excessive attachment which their 
Majesties express^for the Republic, and especially for our much- 
f beloved Consul-’* ; His reputation has cfossed the Pyrenees, and 
is come to make friends for him in the heart of Spain. All goes 
■well. I hope to terminate the commission with which I am 
charged as I have usually done, and merit his approbation. (The 
' Queen of Spain has spoken much to me of a certain person of 
my acquaintance, whose reputation for beauty, like the renown 
of the First Consul, has stepped over the boundaries of France. 
Ah, my dear Junot! how do I long to be again amongst you all! 
I do not like Spain. Try if the First Consul cannot be induced 
to replace me by Duroc, or Bourrienne. Why I name the latter, 
I cannot rightly say. Adieu, my dear J unot! You ask me for 
details; I hope those 1 have sent you are sufficiently inte¬ 
resting. How 1 long to be in the midst of you! I beg you 
to tell the Signora Pepita (that is what I shall call her here) 
that I have not forgotten her commission; she might be well 
assured of that; I wrote to her by the last courier I sent; but I 
am always happy to repeat that J am her slave, and perhaps she 
wilF more readily believe it when the lips of a friend repeat it 
for nse^ Read her, then, this part of my letter. C/zra, cara 
Pepita, You see that I improve. 

Adieu, my dear Junot; adieu, my dear friend. Pmy tell 
the First Consul that you kriov/ I am ill, and that he should not 
leave me long here. I know that my mission is but temporary, 
but I tremble to think of the possibility of only remaining here 
three months. They write to me from Paris that I am spokea 
of for the war ministry,*f- I know nothing of it. 

“ Adieu, my friend. 

** Salutation and friendship, 
“Alexander Berthiee.” 

I ought to notice, before proceeding further, two things of 
small import^ce, but'which are connected with tliis letter. The 

• This is not the ohly letter which Junot received from Berthier, in which his 
attachment Firsl Coweul i? aimilail^ testihed. 


first is, that it was some time afterwards that I became aoquainlud 
with the whole of it. General Junot did not think, it necessary 
to read to us Berthier’s expressions of love, thrown into the midst 
of a serious epistle, otherwise filled with matters of importance 
to the country, and which gave him the attitude of a true Cas¬ 
sandra. There was something absurd in this ambassador of a 
great nation, forty-five years of age, soliciting a young man of 
twenty-seven to associate with him in a falsehood to procure his 
return a few weeks sooner to the side of his mistress ; and Junot 
would not allow Jj, de Hau—t the gratification of remarking 
upon it. The second things was explained with much less 
difficulty. He told us that Berthier had never in his life been 
able to learn a single word of foreign language, *‘Andto 
such an extent was this eccentricity carried,*^ said Junot, “that 
it was not posjjibie to make him say the word Para. 
He learnt it, but as soon as it became necessary to place it in a 
phrase, it was gone. Being once at Milan, and in immediate want 
of a tailor, he ordered his servant to fetch him one. The valet 
not understanding a single word of Italian represented to his^ 
master that he should lose himself in the town, and that it was 
necessary to wait for the servant of the house, Berthier was 5 ^ 
impatient and very peremptory, particufarly when in immediateji- 
want of any thing he ordered. “ You are a blockhead,” said he^ 
to the valet; “ order the mistress of the house to come up.” He 
brought up the landlady, leading her by the sleeve, for she did 
not, or w'ould not understand a word of French. 

Madam,” said Berthier, stammering, as he always did when 
he intended to make an impression, w'hich did not help him 
all; “ Madam, I wish for a tailor.” The landlady looked at 
him without answering. “ Madam,” said Berthier, raising his 
voice to its highest pitch, that she might understand him the 
better. “ I want a tailor! ” The*woman looked at him in silence, 
hut smiled and shook her head in token of not understandpg, 

“Parbleu !” said Berthier; “this is rather too much I what, 
you do not know what a tailor is ?” Then, taking the skirt of 
his own coat and that of his servant, he shook first one and then 
the other, crying still louder and louder, “ a tailor! I say, a 
tailor! ” 

The lady, who smiled at first, now began to laugh; and after 
a while, beginning to think that her lodger was mad, called out 
to her servants as loud as she could, saying, “ Jlfa ^ matto questo 
henedetto generate ! peril casso di san Pasquah ^ matto.” 

Two waiters ran up at (he furious noise made by Berthier, 
their mistress, and the valet; and they only increased the confu¬ 
sion. “ I went just at this moment,” continued Junot, who re¬ 
lated this story, “ to visit Berthier, and from the foot of the stair¬ 
case heard a noise sufficient to stun one; I could not understand 
what should cause such a tumult in his apartment, and I hurried 





a lace as red as fire, and eyes starting from their sockets, 
marching up and down the room, vehemently exclaimingA 
tailor, a tailor! It is to provoke me that they will not fetch one; 
they can hear very well.” To make himself better understood he 
had taken off his coat, and was shaking it like a madman. When 
I went in, he threw it upon the ground,' an^ advancing to the 
landlady, took her by the arms and pulled her before him, say¬ 
ing, “ Stand there I old sibylthen shaking his two hands, 
which were by no means handsome, he said to her: “ What! 
you do not know what a tailor is?” then imitating with his short 
thick fingers the action of a pair of scissors, he cried out in a 
tone of despsar, “ a tailor, I say; tailleur! tailleur! taillnm ! 
taiifarum !’* ^ 

The sight of Junot overjoyed him. An explanation ensued, 
and when Berthifer heard the word sa^fore, which he ought to 
have used, “ Pardieu!” said he, putting on his coat, and wiping 
his forehead, ** it was well worth the trouble of making me cry 
out like that! I asked them for a tailor. Well! tailleur^ sar- 
lore: it means the same thing after all; and besides, I showed 
Tthem my coat.”* 


CHAPTER XLIL 


Hladame Bernard’s dally bouquet—Junot accused of being>ft conspirator—His 
inexplicable absence—Lucien Bonaparte and tl)e Abbe Rose—A new opera 
■ —Discussions upon it—Les Horaces—Mysterious entreaties of Junot to dis¬ 
suade us from going to the Oj>era'—Half-confidence of Junot to my brother-— 
Evening at the Opera—Enthusiasm caused by the presence of Bonaparte— 
Tlie first Consul, my mollier, and the opera-glass—Lainez, LaCorest, and 
Mademoiselle Maillaret—Junot frequently called away; his mind engaged— 
The Adjutant l^borde—The gaiety of Junot, and the composure of the Fiiril 
Consul—I'he conspiracy of Ceracclii and Aieiia—Quilting the Opera j the 
First Consul saved—^The brothers Arena—Nocturnal conversation at my mo¬ 
ther’s. 

The preparations for my marriage were in active progress 
during the month of October. Junot looked in upon us every 
i morning, and then came to dinner, having his coach or his cabn- 
olet itlways filled with drawings, son^, and aheap of trifles from 
the Magazine of Sykes, or the Petit Dunkerque, for ray mother 
and me; and never forgetting the bouquet, which, from the day 
; of our engagement to that of our marriage he never once failed 
, ib present It was Madame Bernard, the famous bouque- 
iiere to the Opera, who arranged these nosegays with such ad- 
'mirable art; she has had successors, it is true, out the honour of 
first introducing them is all her own. 

* At this'tittft Milan was from b^ine what it has since become, and there 



Oue (lay Junot appeared uneasy, agitated, having been 
away from the diuing-table. It was then Madame de Con- 
tadea, seeing him very silent, said jestingly, “ General, you are 
as serious as a conspirator! Junot coloured. ‘‘ Oh! ** she con» 
tinned, “ I know that you have nothing to do with conspiracies, 
or at least that youyrs would be only directed against us poor 
emigrants, returned and ruined as we are; and really you would 
have more than fair play 1” 

I believe,*’ said I, there is little danger in conspiracies; it 
is rare that their motives are perfectly pure, and the interest of 
the country, always the pretence, is generally the last thing in¬ 
tended ; and therefore it happens that almost all great conspira¬ 
cies are discovered before tliey tajvc effect. The real danger to 
the chief of a state arises from a fanatic such as Jactjuos Cle¬ 
ment ; an insane ascetic, ^ch as Ravaillac or Jean Chatel; or a 
hand conducted by despei-ation, like that of Charlotte Corday: 
those are the blows which cannot be warded otF. What barrier 


can be opposed to them ? What guards can prevent my reach¬ 
ing the most powerful throne upon earth to hurl its master to the 
grave, if I am willing to give blood for blood, life for life.**’ ? 

Every one exclaimed against me. ‘^Come,’* said myimother, 
“ away with these Grecian and Roman notions ” I kissed her 
hand and smiled; a glance towards General Junot had found 
his eyes fixed upon me with an expression so singular, that an 
idea crossed my mind that he would not be very solicitous for 
an union with so resolute a woman, who seemed willing to play 
with poniards as with her fan. The thought seemed even to 
myself burlesque, because it was far from the truth, and at that 
period of my life I was one of the greatest poltroons of my sex. 
I was seated at the foot of my mother’s sofa, and leaning to¬ 
wards her, whispered to her in Italian the thought which had 
just struck me. My mother^a^ighed as well as myself, and we 
both looked towards General Junot, supposing that he would 
understand us, and approach to partake of our gaiety. He 
came indeed, but instead of replying to our jests, he fixed on 
me a look of anxious expression, and taking my hand and my 
mother’s pressed them both. While leaning over us he said to 
me, “Promise me not to speak again upon this subject: say 
you will not?”—“Undoubtedly, I will not; but why ?’*—“I 
will tell you by and by; at least I hope so,” he added, with a 
singular smile. Lucien Bonaparte, who came in at that moment, 
would know to what our conference related ; for the other in¬ 


terlocutors continued the discussion, and the cOnspii’acies were 
still as much alive as if we had been in the praetorian balls, 
“Bah!’* said Lucien, “ these subjects of conversation are not 
suited for women, and I wonder that these gentlemen have 
suffered them to proceed so long. It would be much better to 
talk of the opera I am to give you the day after to-morrow.** 



arrived at this moment from the geneml rehearsal. One was 
much pleased with the opera!; another did not like it all. Albert 
and the Abb^, both good authorities, differed totally in opinioB ; 
music and the opera underwent a long and critical discussion. 
Lucien and Junot meanwhile betaking themselves to private 
conversation. I remarked that they never raised their voices, 
and that the subject which occupied them seemed to be seriow 
and important. The expression of their countenances made me 
uncomfortable, though I knew of nothing actually alarming. 
Every thing appeared sombre and mysterious around us. It 
was evident that great uneasiness agitated the persons who w«e 
attached to the First Consul. 1 dared not ask a question. 
Lucien looked upon me as a child ; and nothing could induce 
me to interrogate General Junot. Joseph, who was goodness 
itself, was the only person to w'hom I could have summoned 
courti^^to speak upon such a subject; but he was about to set 
out for Luneville, and we scarcely saw him again. 

On the 11th of October Junot came early in the morning 
which was not usual. He was still more serious than the day 
of fhe conversation upon conspiracies. We were to go this 
evening to the first representation of Les Horaces of Porta and 
Ghiillard. Gnillard w sis the intimate friend of Brunetiere, who 
interested himself much in its success, and had b^ged as a 
favour that we would attend it. This party was then arranged, 
and I confess much to my satisfaction. My mother was better, 
and I looked forward to the evening as a great treat. It was 
then with no very pleasant emotion that I heard Junot ask my 
mother not to go to the Opera. His reasons for making this 
request were the most singular. The weather was bad, the 
music w'as bad, the poem was good for nothing; in fine, the best 
thing we could do w'as to stay at home. My mother, who had 
prepared her toilet for all the ifia^nificence of a first represent- 
ation, and who would not have missed it had it been necessary 
to pass through a tempest, and listen to the dullest of poems, 
would not attend to any of Junot’s objections ; and I was de¬ 
lighted, for I placed full confidence in the Abbe Rose, who said 
that the music was charming. The General, however, still in¬ 
sisted ; so much obstinacy at length made an impression upon 
my mother, who, taking the Generars arm, said to him anxi* 
ously, “ Junot, why this perseverance?—is there any danger?— 
why are you afraid V 

** No, no,** exclaimed Junot! ** I am afraid of nothing but 
the ennui you will experience, and the effect of the bad weather* 
Go to the Opera. But,*' continued he, **if you decide upon 

f oing, permit me to beg you not to occupy the box you have 
ired, but to accept of mine for the night.** 

“ I have already you, my dear General, that it is impos¬ 
sible. It would be contrary to established customs, and 1 



daughter, your betrothed bride, but not yet your wife, appear 
in a box which all Paris knows^^to be yours ? But for what 
reason am 1 to give up mine Because it is at the side, 
which is a bad situation for the opera; and it is, besides, so 
near to the orchestra, that Mademoiselle Laurette's delicate ear 
will be so offended, she will not, for the next fortnight, be able to 
perform herself” 

** Come, come,** said my mother, there is not common sense 
in all this. We will go and hear this second Cimarosa, who, 
no doubt, will not equal his prototype ; but at all times a first 
representation is a fine thing. Do you dine with us V *—“ I can¬ 
not,** answered the Geneial: “ I cannot even come to offer you 
my arm, but 1 shall certainly hav^ the honour of seeing you at 
the Opera.** 

On quitting my mother, the General wento up to . AlWt's 
apartment, and found him in his study, surrounded^'^y^ftose 
peaceful labours which so usefully divided his time. He ev- 
nestly recommended him not to lose sight of my mother and 
myself throughout the evening. ** I have endeavoured,** said • 
he, ** to persuade your mother not to go out this evening, and * 
es|>ecially against going to the Opera, but without any effect* 
There may be trouble there, though there is no actual dangw 
to fear; but I confess I should be better pleased if persons in 
whom I am interested were at home, rather than at the Opera, 
Your prudence, my dear Albert, guarantees your silence; yon 
understand my situation;’* and he left him, promising an ex¬ 
planation of what he had just said the next morning, if not 
that very night. 

My brother came down to my mother, and the thoughtfulness 
of his air struck us immediately. ‘‘Ah!” raid my mother, 

“ what means all .this? Junot would prevent our going to the 
Opera; and here is another preparing to accompany us there, as 
if he were going to a funeral. It is worth while, certainly, to 
lay plans for gaiety if they are to be executed in such solemnity.** 
My brother could not help laughing at this petulant sally, and 
tiiis restored royiuother’s good humour. We dined earlier than 
usual, and took our seats at the Opera at eight o*clock. 

The boxes were already filled. The ladies were all elegantly 
dressed. The First Consul had not yet taken his place. His box ? 
was on the first tier to the left, between the columns which sepa¬ 
rate the centre from the side boxes. My mother remarked, that 
the eyes of all persons in the pit, and nearly of all the boxes, 
were directed towards it. “ And,** said Albert, “ observe also | 
the expression of affection in the audience. / 

“ Bah ! *' said my mother; “ though I am near-sighted, I can / 
see very well that it is but curiosity. We are always the samei 
people. Lately, at that f^te of the Champ-de-Mars, when tbej 
Abb4 Sieyes (she never used any other denomination), wore! 




be formerly carried the Host, did not every one, and myself 
amoi'^st the first, strain our necks to obtain a better sight of 
him ? And the chief of the hand of sharpers^ was not he also 
the pointy of attraction for all eyes in the day of his power? 
Well, this man is now master in his turn, and he is gazed at as 
the others have been before him.” • 

My brotlier persisted in saying that the First Consul was 
loied, and that the others had only been feared. I was quite of 
his opinion: and my mother only replied by shrugging her 
shoulders. At this moment the door of the First Cousurs box 


opened, and he appeared with Duroc, Colonel Savary, and, I 
think,*Colonel Lemarrois. Scarcely was he perceived, when, 
from all parts of the* theatre^ arose simultaneously plaudits so 
unanimous, that they appeared to constitute but one and the 
same sound, ^'iie stage was thought of no more; all heads 
were turned towards General Bonaparte, and a stifled hurrah 
accompanied the clapping of hands and stamping of feet. He 
saluted the audience with much smiling grace; and it is 
'Well know’ll that the least smile enlivened his naturally stern 
couhtenance, and imparted a striking charm to it. The ap¬ 
plauses continuing, he inclined his^head two or three times, 
without rising, but still smiling. My mother observed him 
through her glass, and did not lose one of his movements. It 
was the first time she had seen him since the great events of 
Brumaire ; and he so entirely occupied lier attention^ that 
j General Juiiot came into the box without her perceiving him. 

Well I do YOU find him changed since you saw him last?” 
said he. 


My mother turned hastily round, and was as much embar¬ 
rassed as a young girl who should be asked why she looked out 
of tlic window when the person who most interested her was 
passing. We all laughed, and»she joined us. Meanwhile, the 
orchestra had recommenced its harmonious clamour, giving the 
diapason to Laforet and Lainez, who both screamed in emulation 
who should be best, or rather who should be worst; and Ma¬ 
demoiselle Maillard chimed in with lungs worthy a Roman lady 
of ancient times, makino; us regret that Madame Chevallier 
no longer occupied the scene. ' My mother, whose Italian ear 
could not support such discord, often turned towards General 
Junot, to speak of the enchanting songs of Italy, so soft and so 
sweet. At one of these moments the General slightly touched 
her arm, and made her a sign to look to the First Consul’s box. 
General Bonaparte had his glass directed towards us, and as 
soon as he perceived that my mother saw him, he ma^e two or 
three inclinations in the form of a salutation: my mother re¬ 
turned tlie attention by one movement of her head, which was 
probably not very profoun(^ for the First Consul, as will be 
shortiy^^een, complained to my mother herself of her coldness 



the instant, had not one of the officers of the garrison of Paris 
tapped at the door of the box to request him to come out. It 
was an adjutant named Laborde, the most cunning and crafty of 
men. I shall sometimes have occasion to speak of him, and his 
portrait may take its place very well amongst those ‘%hom we 
cannot do without. His figure and his manner were at this 
moment indesciibabie. Albert, who now saw him for the first 
time, wished for a pencil to make a sketch of him. 

General Junot was absent but a few moments. When he re¬ 
turned to the box, his countenance, which all day had been 
serious and even melancholy, had resumed in a moment its 
gaiety and openness, relieved of all the clouds which had veiled 
it. He leaned towards my mother, and said, very low, not to be,; 
heard in the next box, “ Look at t4ie First Consul; remark him 
well.^'—Why would you have me fix my eyes on him V* 
said my mother; “it W'ould be ridiculous/* 

“ No, no, it is quite natural. Look at him with your glass; 
then I will ask the same favour from Mademoiselle Laurette.'*— 

I took the opera-glass from my brother, and looked at him in. 
my turn.—“ Well,** said the General, “ what do you observe ?**’ 
—“Truly,** I replied, “ I have seen an admirable countenance; 
for I can conceive nothing superior to ihje strength in repose," 
and greatness in quiescence, which it indicates,**—“ You find.; 
its expression, then, calm and tranquiir*—“Perfectly. But' 
why do you ask tiiat question?** said I, much astonished at the 
tone of emotion with which the General had put this question. 

He bad not time to answer. One of his aides-de-camp came 
to the little window of the box to call him. This time he was 
absent longer; and on his return wore an air of joy; his eyes 
were directed towards the box of the First Consul, with an ex¬ 
pression which I could not understand. The First Consul was 
buttoning the gray coat which hc^wore over the uniform of the 
Guards, and was preparing to leave the box. As soon as this 
was perceived the acclamations were renew'ed as vehemently as 
on his entrance. At this moment, Junot, no longer able to con¬ 
quer his emotion, leaned upon the back of my chair, and burst 
into tears. “ Calm yourself,** said I, leaning towards him to 
conceal him from my mother, who would certainly have exer¬ 
cised her wit upon the subject: “ Calm yourself, I entreat you. 
How can a sentiment altogether joyful produce such an effect 
upon you ?** 

Ah !’* replied Junot, quite low, but with an expression I 
shall never forget, “ he has narrowdy escaped death! the 
assassins are at this moment arrested.” 

I was about to exclaim, but Junot silenced me. “ Say nothing, 
you will be overheard. Let us hasten out,** said he. He was 
so much agitated that he gave me my mother’s shawl, and her 
mine ; then taking my arm, made me hastily descend the stair- 



vois, reserved for the authorities and the diplomatic body. My 
mother, conducted by my brother, rejoined us at the glass door, 
and jestingly asked the Genera) if he meant to carry me off. 
J-unot, though cheerful, stiH had his mind too much Axed on 
important subjects to reply to her raillery; my thoughts were 
wholly engaged by the few words he had said in the box, and 
the silence and haste imposed upon me, alarmed and seriously 
affected me. Junot observed my paleness, and fearing that I 
should be taken ill, ran into the street, though it rained in tor¬ 
rents, without listening to my mother, to find our carriages and 
servants. He met with his own first; my mother did not per¬ 
ceive it till she was already on the step, but immediately made 
^ effort to withdraw. Junot, reminding her of the rain and her 
health, almost compelled her lo get in ; then whispering to me, 
** All is right, for heaven’s sake compose yourself^ and say no¬ 
thing 1** called to his coachman, Rue St. Croix;*’ then 
taking Albert’s arm, they wont together to seek my mother’s 
carriage, in which they followed, or rather preceded us; for we 
found them at home on our arrival. 

My mother was, throughout her life, a sort of worshipper of 
etiquette, and of the usages which should form the code of ele¬ 
gance and good breeding. If she ever failed in them herself, it 
was from an excessive vivacity which she could not always com¬ 
mand ; not from ignorance of what was correct, or any intention 
of neglecting it. Notwithstanding her acute and amiable dis¬ 
position, she affixed an extreme importance to these trifles; more 
so than can he conceived, without taking into consideration the 
education she had received, and the seal of indelible prejudice 
vwbich the circumstances of the times had impressed upon tliem. 
And if I may be allowed to say so, without being accused of 

r king too partially of a mother whom 1 adored, I would add, 
the requisitions she imposed on those who surrounded her 
of attention to trifles, winch in our days would perhaps be 
called puerilities, only increased her claims upon our respect 
and affection.- 

No sooner were we alone and in the carriage, than she began 
to dilate upon the dissatisfaction Junot had caused her. 

'^What is the use of these parties of pleasure, and in gala 
costume too ? Who \vould ever have believed that I should give 
my arm to an officer in uniform to leave the Opera ? It is too 
ridiculous. 1 will tell him not to go to the Opera again in 
uniform. He will understand the propriety of it; he has sense, 
and a good and correct taste. And then, to leave us hanging 
upon Albert*# two arms, making him resemWe a pitcher with two 
handles ! Who ever saw a man of fashion give his arm to two 
womeD’‘*at once? It is very well for SykeS’s first clerk to gal¬ 
lant tke wife and daughter of his master to the theatre in that 
Hian^r. ■ But a more serjous fault which I have to reproach 


one of dUfitioctioQ was near; did you observe whether any of our 
acquaintances were in the conidor?*’ I had seen several per¬ 
sons whom 1 knew just before I got into the carriage, but I 
should have been very unwilling to increase her displeasure by 
telling her so; 1 bad not time, however, to answer before we 
stopj^ at our own door, and Albert and Junot, aJlfeady 
arrived, received us there. Junot led my mother to her 
apartment, placed her on her sofa, surrounded her by those 
thousand and one little things which are necessary to the 
comfort of an invalid; then seating himself upon a stool at her 
feet, and taking her hands in his, assumed a tone suitable to the 
important event he was about to relate. He inform^ her th^ 
Ceracchi and Arena, the one actuated by republican fanaticisn^ 
the other by vengeance, had taken measures to assassinate Bona¬ 
parte. As General Junot proceeded in his accou^ his "voice 
Decame stronger, his language more emphatic f every word was 
a thought, and every thought came from his heart. In painting 
Bonaparte such as lie saw him daily, such, in fact, as he was at 
that time, his masculine and sonorous voice assumed a tone of 
sweetness; it was melody; but when he proceeded to speak of 
those men who, to satisfy their vengeam;^, or their senseless 
wishes, would assassinate him, who was at that moment charged 
with the futurity of France, his voice failed, broken by sobs,' and 
leaning his head upon my molher*s pillow, he wept like a child ; 
then, as if ashamed of his weakness, he went to seat hiaiself in 
the most obscure corner of the room. 


My mother’s heart was formed to understand such a heart as 
Junot’s; and open as she was to all the tender emotions, she was 
violently agitated by the state in which she saw him. In her 
turn she burst into tears. “ How you love him I” said she, 

“How I love him!” ans^^’cred ho, firmly joining his hands, 
and raising his eyes to heaven: “Yes, I love him! Judge, 
continued he, rising and pronitinading the room as he spoke 
“judge what I sufiered a few days ago, when yoiir daughter, 
with an eloquence foreign to her sex and age, coavin^d 
that ail barriers, all precautions, would fall before the poniard 
of an assassin, provided he were but willing to sacrifice his o^ii 
life. But what more particularly hurt me, was to hear her re¬ 
present this same assassin as becoming great by his crime.” 

My mother looked at me with a countenance of dissatisfac¬ 
tion. Albert, who was sitting near the fire, said nothing; but I 
was sure he did not blame me. 

“All that,” said my mother,“comes of Laurette*s speaking 

X n subjects which are not in the province of wom^ I have ; 

n told her how much that habit impaired her talents of 1 
pleasing; but she pays no attention to what I say on the sub-( 
ject. In my time, we only knew that the month of May lanas ■; 
the month of roses, and our ignorance did not make us the jess ^ 



[hutTelertiachus, and jet, I believe, I can converse without being 
itireifomc. I hope, my dear child, that you will coirect that 
^ erroi.” 

^'Ah' I hope not'” answered Geneial Junot. “You have 
misunderstood me: it was not what Mademoiselle Laurette 
Bald, which tna p.im, but I muiitilidtelv considered that 
you woie a(quaiUtod with Aiena, that he often visited here; 
that you also knew Ccracthi that these men might have heaid 
yourdaughtei sprak in tlie same stiain; and tliat the soul and 
the head ot the latter, <s|k:cially, was capable of replymo to the 
appeal which he unoht fancy to be thus made to him, ihiough 

t e lips of a ^ou^g giil, and might, in consequence, dt\elop a 
V moments sooni i lus diabolical intentions. All this is very 
ridiculous, vei\ sensclc'ss, is u not continued the General, 
seeing my bfotht^^flunle at the la4 woids, but I cannot help it; 
fbi the last week I have not in fact been mister of niy own 
thouohtb. You ma\ |udge if they wcu likely to be calmed by 
the First Consul s ic'^olutiou of uoino to the Opcia this c \enina 
tpjj^pose himsc If to the penumUof assassins' We have jet 
onT^ takenCeiaccln, Aicna, and, I behove, Dcmci\iUe^ Tliey 
are just taken, but tkLj were not llic^ onlj conspnatois. It is 
Jij(dfeaded that 1 uj^l.ind, and the rugh"!! eommiltce, ate con- 
<j«ijned ; alwajh tin rn_Iisfi. Thtie are in tins aflau only two 
motives: one is tlie liiticdof tlic family and of Ooisita; the 
. otiict a fanaticHift of hU ity cauud to madresSw ^his is what 
TOoufd Uu Inendboflhe Fust Conbul. The most active 

p»hce fias no jiowei m such a case, and no me ins of picvc ution ” 
r*^“ And what, ^ said my mothci, “ dots roucht say to all this 
The Gencial made no answer, but his foichead became 
wrinkled, and his biows contiacted; ^he ciosscd his aijns on his 
and continued his walk ^^ome tunc in silence, tlrcu said, 
«Do not speak of that man ” ^ 

Ills eypiession, (\tu in sihuci, was of such a natuic that it 
Btupihed us all. I have mucc k umd flu cau'-e of this sentiment, 
thioiuh alt Juiiot'b cfioits to leUi im it; and I kit 
hi&tfmst have suffoied undci buch a conviction. 

do not speak to me of that man, paiticulaily to-day. 
1 have had a scene wilh him this moimng ' If he had a heart— 
but he knew beltci If hchadbul led blood m his veins, we should 
have cut each otliti’s thioats like bidve men, like men at least. 
What nonsense to come and tell me that this a^lkirof Ceiacchi 
was but child’s plaj, to me, who for twelv^ day^ past have fol- 
loywd by step, while he,—but he is m the right,” he 

continued^ Wth a biltei smile ■ “ he told me, and I believe it is 
true, tl^theshouM know as much about it m an hour., 1 am 
almost sure of tlie treason of—” 




Albert, who had li^cn, approached Junot, and whispered tdp 
him. The General made an inclhiatioa of his head, ati^ preeteed* 
my brother’s hand ; they qgain exchanged a few words, apd hH 
resumed: 

''And what do you think he suid upon this rcsolutJd^ oflilie 
First Consul to go to the Opera ? lie blarttied hfm J hut 

what was themotivd? ^Because/ says^'he, ^itis an ambpfih^ 
You suppose, nt) doubt, that this deprecated ambush i^as.for.the 

First Consul? " . " * ' . ' 

whose nechs 

with no more sciuple, C4ft|.V« AAUl* X lies VV« U \JX VSlVlUj^ 

the honouiable function which I find them e\ercibing.^ He made 
me an ovation, ulnch I believe taken from his collection of 
homilies by winch he ])iopoi;yd to pro\e that the affair might be 
picvented going to this length. ^^As I liad aUeiidy a very 
warm discus'-iou upon the same subject witfi a plffsonage whom 
the Fust Consul will know, some day, wfl|# he really is, 
(and the time is happily not far distant), and as I kneWvthat jhii$ 
personage and Fouche had been eiiiuluting each other In 
inteiferencc in this affair, I was desirous that my wayofj’'*' 
should be equally known to both of them. I theref 
Fouche to explain hinisclf cleaily, and to^cll me that it 
to lead on tho.',e men to the moment of exteuling'their 
since it could be prevented. That was Ins opinion. ^ 

“ ‘ And thus,’ said I, ' vou would icplace in society twcT 
who have evidently conspired against the cnief of the stati)(ii?diKCl 
that not to foicc him to lesign hib authority, not to ntm 

fiom it, but to minder him for the satisfaction of 
passions. Do you believe that Ceracchi would be cmitehflS^iSSft'yi 
in «acrificing himself, he could kill the First Consul; pnttiiiiff bhn 
to death to glut an inordinate passion, in obedience to a speOii^tbf 
monomania; do you believe that this madman will be cujedhy 
a simple admonition, or by ^ii act of generosity ? No ; Iie^inust 
i *il the man, whom he looks upon as a tyrant, and whom he 
wni never be induced to see in any other light. Or do you 
believe that Arena, during so many jears the ener^ oC CSpcnitPal 
Bonaparte, will abjure In', hatred agaui'^t tlie mVst CoVM^l 
because the latter has taken up the character of A^gueths ? 
No! It is his death they'desne. Listen to the cxpiession ot 
Ceracchi in buying a poniard : ‘ I should like belter a good kmfe 
that does uot snut; and Ihe blade solid ami sure, and fad 
in the hand!' Ta icave a determined assassin like this ib hisi 
bloodthirsty contrivances, what is it but to ensure Jp-morrow 
the full exectftion of the project you have avert^ to-day,,? Thi» 

* here make the Oenffivl speak (as 1 do a^those whose wgrds 
frequent occasion to report) ui the language he uTed m ^inilur 4n 
when sufficiently excited to neglect chastening his convM^ation^pr 
omitted to speak in a more pme style; which however, he cduld & i 
many others, if not better, when so disposed. 



is Ikot vay first knowledge of the Arenas. The First Consul, 
who is thoroughly good-hearted, is willing to forget tlie evil 
they have always been forward to do him. But I have not sc 
forgiving a boul. I remember his arrest in the South.* 1 have 
heard the particulars ol’ tlie 18th of Brumaire/t- and am com¬ 
pletely acquainted with all the circumstances of the presenJ 
aifair.;|; Certainly I trembled to see the Fust Consul go to face 
death, whijsJi, notwithstanding all our cares, he might encounter] 
but, on the other hand, 1 saw but this means of cutting through 
the net they had cast arouud him. llis existence would be ren¬ 
dered miserable, supposing it were preserved. There would be 
daily new conspiracies; a hydia constantly reviving.—When 
Foucht*,” continued Junot, found that I saw through him, 
notwithstanding his cunning, lie had recourse to the sentiments 
of humanity. He ! Fouelu*! lie harangued me iii the stylo ol 
a homily ; and all this with a head that one would suppose he 
had stolen from a skeleton. Oh i what a man! And the First 
Consul will place faith m Ins words ! At length we shall see the 
conclusion of this arfair, which he and aiiothei called child’s 
play-jrfeason in all things.’’ 

My mother listened attentiiely, and I remarked tliat during 
General Junot’s long discourse, she and my brother often inter¬ 
changed signs of acquiescence. When he had ceased speaking, 
she told him how ju‘*t she consideied his observations upon the 
Arenas to be. They iiounsh hatred in their hearts,” said she; 
"a liatred which may be dated long previously to the 18th ol 
Briimaire, or to the events of Italy. 1 know not from what it 
arises, but I am suie that it exists. One thing that sui prises me 
is, that Napoleon, Lucicn, and Joseph, are the sole oujects of 
this hatred; and 1 believe they return it, though to say tlie 
trutli, I have only conjectuics respecting their sentiments, while 
I have proofs of the hatix^d of the Aienas towards them. With 
respect to Ceiacchi, nothing you c^^uld say of Jiim w'ould sur¬ 
prise nie. Permon, who knew him in Italy, introduced him to 
me at a ball at M. Delanoue’s. Since then, I have sometimes 
seen him at Madame MagimdiiV at Auteuil; I acknowledge 
that lus exaggerated notions have made me tremble; yet his 

♦ ^^'h6n BonapaUe was arrested by cominand of Salicetti, the Adjutant- 
Genoral Ai^na, thr t'omniissary Detunt'O, and the t'omroandant of Gendarmerie 
Vervain, were the peisonb mlnisttd vmi 1\ tho execution of the older. 

•f* It IS Junot who speaks ; he wa5» corninced that the representative Ai^aa, 
elder brother of tlie conspnatoi (they must not be confounded), had attempted lo 
t^sassinate Geneial Ikmapaite at Saint-Cloud. 1 do not believe it; be hated 
Bonamrte, fafit would not have assassinated him. 

^ The of the conspirators was to stab the Fiisl Consul, as he came oUt 
of his box, whicli, as I have befoie obscived, was on the left between the 
Oi^umns. At this penod^e First Consul went in and out by the general 
entrance, llie gallciy ana the staiicase leadioi;; to the Hue de Lonvots were 
always crowded with people to see him pass. The assassiiw were to strike as 
be stepoed out of the box. Colonel Savary b^ved miblv on this occfwioa: 



distaste of life, aad his profonnd melancholy, rendered 
restinff/' Albert observed, that his heart must have beeh^S- 
foundiy wounded by the injuries which he. imagined he had to 
reproach Bonaparte with; “ For 1 have seen him,” said 

weep with enthusiasm in only speaking of him; and when he 
was required to model his bust, or rather, when he himself 
requested permission to execute it, he was so much affected 
in delineating the traits of him whom he believed destkied. 
to regenerate the world, that I have heard it asserted % ^rs<ms 
who knew the fact, that he was compelled to abandon hit 
This man had a soul of fire.” 

.1 had also seen this Ceracchi, and witnessed some of hss 
ebullitions of enthusiastic republicanism at Madame Magimelli*S; 
and I confess he had not produced upon my mind the same dis¬ 
agreeable impressions that he had upon my mother. I patied him 
warmly, for it was impossible not to percciife tliat his excessive 
sensibility must render him miserable. 

The conversation now returned to the Arenas ; my mother was 
much affected by this arrest. Her native country was always 
dear to lier lieart, and Arena was a fellow-countryman, ^anot 
put several questions to her respecting the conduct* of the 
brothers for some years past at Paris. My mother communi¬ 
cated all that she knew on this subject, and it w'as but 
because, of all the Corsicans at Paris, the Arenas were those 
who visited her the least frequently. This ccaiversation,however, 
brought to my mother’s recollection a rather remaiicable <^e, 
which passed betweeq^ her and Pepe Arcma on the 17tfe of Bm- 
maire, the eve of the famous 18th. On that day we were visited by 
several Corsican representatives, whom we had not seen for some 
time before, and among theni Pope Arena. He came in the 
morning. His countenance was full of care, and she remarked 
it to him. He smiled, but his smile was forced. He spoke to 
her of Corsica, of my granflraother and my uncles; tlien sud¬ 
denly inquired if she had seen Lucicn lately. My mother 
answered that she saw him nearly every day, which was true; 
and as she had much friendship for the young tribune of the 
people, she spoke of the high reputation he had already acquired 
as an orator : my brother-in-law, wdio, as we have seen, was his 
intimate friend, at that time frequently brought us the journals 
which reported the speeches (almost always extem]3ore) which he 
pronounced in the Council of Five Hundred. Some of these 
improvisations contained admirable strokes of eloquence. I 
do not always agree in opinion %vith liim,” said my njotlier; 
** but I do not thereforf. the less esteem his talents and his 
character.” 

He is very young, to wish to direct said Arena, with 
an expression of some bitterness (Lucien was in fact the .youngeat 
member of the Council of Five Hundred). But it seems to 
me that vour oninions are the same.” renlied hot mother : what 



then simifies the age of a man, provided he has ability ? His 
hrotherh'as not waited to be forty years old to gain battles."— 
"Ah! tA!'‘you are reconciled with General Bonaparte! He 
has been, the®, to beg pardon; for, faith, he could do no less." 
—We are n^ now discussing the subject of pardon or offences," 
said a little displeased. I wap speaking of Lucien 

and t^glory,of his brother/’* 

Atth« ihohicnt when Pcpe.was about to reply, some one 
entered', and the conversation instantly ceased. Arena soon 
after took up his hat to depart; my mother invited him to dine, 
which he declined pleading an engagement in the country. My 
motlier told him, laughing, that he was offended, which he de¬ 
nied ; but she afterwards told us, that, from that moment, she 
was convinced that Lucien, and whoever bore the name of Bona¬ 
parte, was held in great dislike by Arena. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

Wy mother’s illness and long convalescence—IVTy brother and a porter—Watch¬ 
ing and supper—The bath, a betrayer—Scene of burglary by night—Terrible 
alarms—Conversation of the thieves—Friglitful situation^—Recital of this 
adventure to the First Consul—Bonaparte’s singular question. 

In the first year of the consulate, on^ of those adventures 
happened to me which sometimes influence the whole life of au 
individual, by making an entire change in the character of some 
of its attiibutes. The impression made upon my mind by the 
terrors of the night I am going to describe, was so great, that 1 
lost for a time every vestige of cqur igc; and if its efl'ects have at 
length been sufficiently overcome to protect me^ from making 
myself ridiculous, I have rather to thank the efibits of my reason 
for the remedy, than the simple operation of time. 

My mother was recovering from a malady, as alarming ;as it 
was painful—an abscess of the head, caused by a severe blow 
gainst a marble mantelpiece. During the thirteen days in 
vmich the humour was forming, my poor mother’s sufleringa 
were distracting, and without a moment's respite. Fortunately 
it found a vent by the ear ; for a long time afterwards the small¬ 
est unusual noise produced headaches so violent, that they were 
at first attributed to the tic-douloureux. Her convalescence was 
very tedious, and deroarKled the utmost care. ' The doctors par¬ 
ticularly ordered that her sleep ^should be prolonged as much as 
possible, and that she should be kept perfectly quiet. 

* Ooo%f ^ roost curJouB cflccts of my mother’s relations with Napoleon 
was. that anv thinff said affainat him ia her nresence alwavs offended her. She 


My brother was in the habit of spending ^hc decai^ in the 
country, and not returning home till-tlie following^pg^W. In 
consequence of some business he was transa^^vfor a friend, 
he had, on the night I am speaking of, the terapor%^ custody of 
a large sum of money, and both these circumstan0^:^ere known, 
to a porter, whom he*had been long in the habit of iqmplq^g in 
various commissions. This man hactijjparried h 9 me for:*)g|y bro¬ 
ther a chest clamped with iron, and secured by a capital lock; 
its contents were valuable, and so heavy, that the man was much 
fatigued by his exertion, and Albert offered him a glass of wine, 
saying, “ Drink, my pooic?fellow, it will do you good, for you 
are terribly hot.’' The porter, shaking his head, observed, “ Oh! 

I am accustomed to act the bgast of burden, you could not have 
carried half as much.” My brother, whose cheerful and sociable 
temper made him always ready with a jest, ?mswered him laugh¬ 
ing, “ But I have carried double though." At first, the man 
started and exclaimed, ''It is impossible !" but presently added, 
^'Oh ! I understand !" and was about to depart, when he was 
ordered to fetch my brother’s cabriolet for his excursion to. 
Sainte-Mande. 

When, however, the cabriolet was at the door, and the porter, 
who by his habits of employment in the family, knew that Albert. 
would not return till the next morning, was depaHed, the plan 
was changed, and the carriage remanded in consequence of my 
mother’s unwillingness to part with my brother. The day passed 
happily, and my mother went to bed at her usual hour, and in 
good spirits. 

I remained by her side till she was perfectly asleep, and when 
convinced by the regularity of her respiration that she was both 
asleep and easy, I left her about midnight, and repaired to ray 
own apartment, separated from that of my mother’s only by a 
door, which I left ajar. I tl«sn took up a book, being unwilling 
to retire to my bed till quite satisfied that my mother’s sleep 
would be calm. The silence of night now enveloped the city, 
only broken at intervals by the rapid passage of a carriage, or a 
distant murmur, which served to show that some few individuals 
were still awake; these sounds, however, were more and more 
rarely heard, till at length the quiet in the street became as 
complete as that which reigned in my little apartment. 

By a small timepiece on my little table, I observed that it now 
w'anted but a quarter to one. My mother had then been an hour 
asleep, and 1 concluded that I might safely lie down; but in pre¬ 
paring to do so I found myself hungry, and began to look round 
for my supper. The habit of sitting up a great part of the night 
had obliged me to supply the want of rest with, an extrg niealy, 
and some fruit, with bread or cake, was genex'ally left ia my 
room for this purpose. Sometimes, however, this was forgotten 


aie{)t welL This night I looked in vain for my usnal refreshment^ 
Imt the key of the dining-roto lay on my table. 

It will be recollected that I have already described the form 
and disposition of onr residence. The kitchen was on the base- 
ment, the offices of the domestic establishment on the ground 
floor, my Aether's apartments and mine 6n the first floor, my 
brother’s on the second, and the sleeping>roOms of the servants, 
not one of whom was lodged below us, all in the attic story, 
llie rooms surrounded the staircase, and were connected by a 
gallery. On seeing the dining-room key, which was always de¬ 
posited in my room w'hen the apartmevits were closed for the 
night, I remembered that in the bufl'et I should find something 
to eat, and, accordingly, with as little noise as possible, fearing 
that I might w’ake my mother, 1 opened my own door and 
crossed the landing-'place to that of the dining-room. There I 
found both strawberries and bread, and helping myself, I was 
about to sit down at the dining-table to cat them; but recollect¬ 
ing that my mother might aw'ai:e and be alarmed, if slie called, 
without receivinc an answer, I returned with my supper to my 
own room. Having bolted my door rather from habit than pru¬ 
dence, I sat down with a good appetite, and perfect cheerful¬ 
ness, to enjoy some excellent strawberries, and satisfy my hunger 
with bread. 

I had long been mistress of the establishment, and one of the 
rules of good housekeeping which I bad found the most diffi¬ 
culty in enforcing, Ijad alw'ays been the retirement of the servants 
for the night at the same time with ourselves. My commands 
were, that, by twelve o'clock, every one in the house should be 
in bed ; but there were certain parties at dominos and cards, 
which sometimes kept them up till two o’clock in the morning, 
and I had threatened, and was determined to punish the next 
infraction of my law in whiclr I slnauid detect them. 

I had been about ten minutes at supper when the perfect 
quiet of the house was interrupted by a noise below stairs. My 
suspicions were immediately awakened, and the idea ikat my 
imperial will was again disobeyed, put me much out of humour. 
While I was grumbling and eating, my suspicions were changed 
to conviction : the noise of footsteps, regular, light, and slow, 
as those of persons fearing to be heard, distinctly reached my 
ear. I was sure that some persons were coming up the first 
flight of stone stailEs. Determined to take them in tlie fact, 
I very gently approached my room-door, that opened upon the 
stairs, and was slowly and carefully withdrawing the bolts, 
saying to. myself, I shall not this time be told that you never sit 
up after midnight, it is now one by my timepiece; but wishing 
to make quite sure of my object, I held the second bolt in my 
hand to wait til! the whole procession, shoes in hand as 1 sup* 



a aoise, wbiek I coiild compare to ootkiiig but a stroke upon a 
great drum, saluted my ears, and made me start.. It came front 
»y mother’s bath, which stood at one comer of the landing. 
S^l more provoked by this noise, which 1 feared would wake 
my mother, 1 was about to throw open the door, when 1 sud¬ 
denly recollected thdt the servants who knew whole the bath 
was, would certainly not have suffered themselves to be betrayed 
by it. But if it be not they, wlto can it be ? These reflections 
made my heart beat, and so shook my frame that I was obliged 
to lean a^inst the door-post for support, while I instinctively 
replaced the bolts I had so imprudently withdrawn. During 
this interval the persons were mounting the second staircase, 
which being of wood I coul^ hear them much more distinctly 
than before, and was satisfied that their shoes were much stouter 
and more clumsy than those of any of our household. What 
was I to do? Should I wake my mother? The consequence 
, would certainly be a frightful increase of her iUness. I had 
not, it is true, any certainty that the nocturnal intruders were 
banditti, but at that time the most horrible assassinations were 
common, not only in the neighbourliood of the capital, 'but in 
Paris itself. These reflections passed through my mind much 
quicker than I can write them, but* brought no counsel that 
promised relief from my painful state of apprehension, I listened 
long and anxiously for some further noise, but all was quiet; it 
was a false alarm, thought I, and was certainly the servants; 

I began to breathe more freely, and looked at my timepiece, 
thinking that an hour at least had passed while 1 was upon the 
watch; how much v^as I surprised to find that the liand had 
only advanced ten minutes ! As all was quiet, I proposed to 
finish my supper and go to bed, but I trembled, and could 
scarcely swallow; however I ate my strawberries; and had the 
last spoonful in my hand, when a very distinct creaking, and 
the repressed sounds of several footsteps, proved that the per¬ 
sons I had before heard were now coming down the second 
staircasei The noise was not produced by an alarmed imagi¬ 
nation, it was real; persons were coming down stairs with pre¬ 
caution, but certainly coming down; and I could no longer 
flatter myself that it was the servants. On reaching the^anding- 
place between my door and that of the diniug-roon^. two persons 
sat down on the steps of the staircase, and began tc converse in 
an under-tone. Trembling from head to fook I, however, again 
approached the door, and, listening, heard a fow broken sen¬ 
tences, from which I could comprehend that they believed 
Albert to be in the country; something too I heard of the im¬ 
penetrable Jocks of La Dru, two of which fastened his door, 
and something of its being useless to break into my mother’s 
room. Beyond this I could only collect the broken words—-late 
—daybreak — mother—nothing here^r—upstairs — the young 



Well, let us tryacccympanied by the sound of several pieces 
of iron, gently laid down ujwn the stone, completed my terror. 

I considered a moment whether I had not forgotten to shut the 
dining-room, door, by which an entry would be offered to the 
whole suite of apartments. I loohed round, and the sight of the 
key lying upon my table just afforded me presence of mind enough 
to determineUlthr to act; it was manifest they were endeavouring 
to open that door; its resistance coulil not be long; to wake my 
mother was now indispensable, and I did so with all the precaution 
I was capable of. But I could not secure her against alarm ; 
and I had no sooner pronounced the w’ord ‘ thieves/ than with 
her usual precipitation she seized the three bell-pulls which were 
suspended by her bed, and pulled/them altogether, screaming at 
the same time with all lier strength. 

Oh, recollect, Albert! you will be his death I exclaimed, 
convinced that the first sound of her bell would bring him out 
quite unpreptred to meet the attack of assassins; but while I • 
was making these reflections, and endeavouring to bush her 
screams, I heard the villains run off‘, and from tlie continued 
sound of hurried steps on the stairs, felt convinced that some of 
them had been left to pursue their attempts upon my brother’s 
strong locks, while the two 'had been consulting near my door upon 
their ulterior operations. The first sound of the bell liad alarmed 
them, and they were now in hasty retreat. 1 ran to my window, 
which overlooked our court, and while I screamed loudly for 
help, to disturb the coachman and neighbours, saw the two last 
of the thiaves jumjnngfrom our wall into the great timber-yard, 
then in the Hue Joubert, and which separated our house from 
that of M. de Caulaincourt. 

Meanwhile, my mother continued to ring and call, and the 
family were soon moving; my brother, on opening his door, 
found a centre-bit introduced just l5elow the first bolt, and some 
progress already made in worlfing it; but the landing before my 
door was a perfect arsenal; tlierc lay two more centre-bits, a crow¬ 
bar, several iron hooks to serve for picklocks, and two or three 
keys. My brother put on his grcat-coat, and went out to alarm 
the police ; the gate of the timber-yard was found ojjcn, and a 
ladder against our wall; but no further trace of the robbers was 
discovered. It was morning when lie returned; he found my 
mother better than could be expected, but distracted on my 
account. I had received a shock, the immediate effect of which 
was terrible, and threatened to be long-during. 

I was seized with a fever, which brought on delirium ; the 
impression of the thieves on the landing was always vividly before 
me, and the idea that they were murdering me, and that my 
poor mother would wake in the midst of assassins, covered with 
the blood of her child, was for a length of time never absent from 
my mind '; Uv^ feated for my/life, or at least for my reason. I 



tried, and my own exertions assisting the^alFectionatc attentions of 
those around me, my health improved; and though for a longv 
time I was the greatest coward imaginable, and have always con¬ 
tinued unreasonably timid, I am now able to rally my thoughts, 
and to exert some presence of mind, even in circumstances of 
actual danger. * 

There, Sire,” said I to the Emperor, on cfli^Iuding this 
history (it was in the year 18()G), is the true cause of my 
cowardice, which you were inquiring about. I am not now so 
foolish as to he unable, like a child of, six years old, to remain for 
a moment in the dark, but my nervotis system continues painfully 
affected by the consequenpes of this fright. Neither reason, nor 
any effort of mind can remove, the impression, which the idea of 
what would have been the consequence had I remained in the 
dining-room to eat my strawberries, has prodiTCed.” And though 
six years had elapsed since that terrible night, the Emperor 
observed me turn pale, and said so. # 

I assure your Majesty that the same imjjression has often 
happened to me after this event, wlien I have only had occasion , 
to cross that fearful landing-place.’^—“It is strange,”*sa5d the 
Emperor ; and began to walk the room. 

It was at St. Cloud, in the apartment of the Princess Borghese,i. 
one fine summer evening that I related my talc; there is a j>erson 
very remarkable in the present day, who w'as at that time famous 
for stories of robbers and ghosts, which he told with great success. 
The apartments of the Princess were on the ground to the left on 
entering the great court of the palace. The Empe,ror, after 
continuing his walk some time, and when other recollections had 
superseded in my mind tlic history I had related, suddenly 
stopped opposite to me, and said, “ Has not this adventure given 
you a great antipathy to strawberries.^” 

For a few seconds I made no answer, and then said, “No, 
Sire; I am, on the contrary, passionately fond of them.”—“That 
is the nature of women,” said he ; “ dangers attach them.” 



CHAPTER XLIV. 


Locien’s republicanism, and a remarkable conversation vriih him after the con* 
spiracy of Ceracchi—^The expiation of Lucien’s embassy to Spain—^The 
Consul of the year V'lII and the Consul of the year IX—Bonaparte’s observa¬ 
tion toJunoton the occasion of my marriage and the conspiracy—Junot’a 
family—Signature of my contract of marriage—My brother's generosity, and 
the delicacy of his conduct towards me—M. Laquien de Bois-Cressy-^ig- 
nature of my marriage contract by the First Consul, and singular recollections 
—Goodness of Bonaparte towards my bvoUier—M. Duquesnoy, Junot's 
friend—Aggregated difficulties—Junot’s repugnance to be married at church 
—My deterSiination—Conversation between me and Junot—My brother’s in¬ 
tervention, and my marriage at church agreed to by mutual concession— 
Junot’s motives—Project of a nocturnal marriage—My trouxscau and corbexllc 
'■ ' —Janet’s present to my mother. 

Some days after the discovery of Arena and Ccracchi^s con¬ 
spiracy, Lucien came to sde us; he was thoughtful, and did not 
coQce^ that the repeated attempts upon his brother’s life caused 
him serious* uneasiness. This was the third in the course of one 
year; the first was on the road to Maimaison ; the second in the 
Tuilcries. How,” said he, can such strokes be averted ? 
Jacques Clement, Ravaillac, Damien, Jean Chatel, all these men 
executed their projects, because, in forming them, they held their 
own lives for nothing. If Ceracchi had been alone, as was his 
original intention, my brother had been no more ; but he ttlought, 
by taking associates, to make his success more certain: he deceived 
himself.”—But,” observed my iftothcr, “ your reflections arc 
ahinniDg; for how then can your brother be protected ?”—‘'He 
only, can protect himself,” replied Lucien. “He is the son of 
the Revolution; he must march in the principles it has conse¬ 
crated ; above all th ings, he must forbear any attempt against the 
liberty of the citizens. His route is traced, he must follow it, or 
he is lost, and we arc lost with him. It will not now answer to 
attempt fettering a people, who feel their liberty and their 
strength; or we shall see the Lilliputian bonds broken by 
Gulliver.” 

Junot and my brother remarked to him, that all the First Con¬ 
sul’s actions announced plainly the principles of a good republi¬ 
can, and that no one could accuse him of departing from those 
principles^* and Juno proceeded with animation. “No pity 

• The partiSilar er^, and especially the prepossessions of the speaker, must 
always be carefully noted. This is not the only time that I sball have occa¬ 
sion to rentesent Junot Derfectlv sinceife in Ins nersuasion. that Napoleon was 



ig due to those who would piopoec to assaswnate him, upon pre¬ 
tence of defending an illusory liberty, which the First Consul 
protects and consolidates. I do not dissemble my opinion in this 
respect.”” 

“ Nor do I,” said Albert: “for such beings appear to me a 
hundred times more guilty than llavaillac or Jacques Clement. 
A motive of religion and fanaticism formed the esesjise of their 
parricide; while the men at present in question, are actuated only 
by private and particular interests, all at least, except Ceracchi, 
and he is mad. 

“ That may be the case with the conspirators in this last affair/' 
said Lucien; “ but do not imagine that France does not still contain 
great minds, the guardians of ^our liberties, always ready as an 
advanced guard in their defence. This breast,'’ and he struck 
his, as he continued speaking in a voice of emotion, contains a 
French and patriotic heart. My brother knows me ; and Junot, 
and all who arc about him, know that 1 never cease to recal to 
his mind, with all the energy of a French and free soul, the 
solemn engagements which he contracted with the nation on the 
19th Brumaire, and of which I am the guarantee.” ' 

llien turning towards Junot, he added, You remember the 
conversation you witnessed four days ago? Well, I shall always 
speak thus, and no fear will make me deviate from ray path. If 
the men who surround my brother in the government choose to 
assist him in measures oppressive to the country, I shall not in¬ 
crease their number; and on the last day of the liberty of the 
republic, I shall go and seek another country.” 

This conversation proves that Lucicn was bent on opposing 
Napoleon*s plans for a centralisation of power. That which 
Junot had witnessed at Malraaison, was the discussion of many 
regulations relating to the prefects which Lucien would not au¬ 
thorize, considering them too j^bitrary. To resist Napoleon was 
to ensure his revenge. Lucien was indeed his brother, but th© 
determination of his chjiracter was in all things predominant; and 
this conversation, together with Lucien’s perseverance in remind¬ 
ing his brother of his promise of the 19th of Brumaire, explained 
to me his embassy to Spain, which took place a few weeks after¬ 
wards, Already the Consul of the year IX was compared with 
the Consul of the year VIII; the General Bonaparte of Toulon 
and Italy, founding republics, daughters of France, with the 
General Bonaparte seeking to concentrate all the powers of the 
state in his own person, Lucien might hear, in my mother’s 
saloon, reflections made with a smile, in an under-tone, by per- 
sons who had not faith enough in republican vocations to believe 
that Bonaparte would support the system he announced on the , 
19th Brumaire. Many were even simple enough to speak of 
General Monk and of Charles II, Lucien heard all this and 
similar language from various quarters, and he wished to preveot^ 



When traoqmi&ty vas restored, by the arrest of the other con- 
BjSirators (Topino-Lebrun, Demervilic,etc.), the conclusion of my 
marriage was hastened. TIic First Consul had said to Juno, Do 
you know that your marriage has been held by a very slender 
thread my poor Junot? For I believe if the|e rascals had 
killed me, the alliance with you would haVebcen littfc cared for.*' 
Bonaparte wvuld not have uttered such a sentiment three or four 
years preceding. But on attaining absolute power he took up an 
idea, which was, perhaps, the cause of his ruin, but to which at 
least he always attached great importance, that men are governed 
and led by motives of interest or fear. 

On the 27th of October all the family of Junot arrived at 
Paris, and were presented to my \jiothcr; and never till this day 
had I duly appreciated the virtues of his heart. Sensible of the 
wide difference which a Parisian education, and constant inter¬ 
course with the best society of Paris, made between our manners 
and those of his mother and sister, who knew nothing beyond 
the towns of Burgundy, he dreaded to perceive in me a system 
of ridicule which would have rendered him miserable; and never 
shall ^'ibrgct the expression of tenderness and respect with which 
lie presented his mother to mine, and the action which seemed 
to entreat, though he never used the words, tliat I would be 
a daughter to his parents. He had no reason to fear. They 
were too good and too respectable not to demand and to secure 
my duty and love. 

The next day the marriage contract was signed, and it w^as not 
till that moment tliat I learned that my brother, from his own 
means, endowed me with sixty thousand francs, in satisfaction, as 
the marriage settlement expressed it, of my claims on the paternal 
inheritance. My claims I ivhen we all knew that none of my 
father’s property ever had been or ever would be realized; the 
greater part of it was in the linglish funds ! but it would not 
have been agreeable to General Junot to receive my dower as a 
gift from my brother, and therefore this clause was introduced. 
Fifty thousand francs more were added by M.Lequien de Bois- 
Cressy, an old friend of my father, and who was to be my 
mother s second husband; he gave me his dower, as his future 
daughter-in-hiw, secured upon an estate in Britanny. He was 
rich and liberal; I was not, therefore, surprised at this present; 
but that my brother, who, from the proceeds of his own industry, 
had maintained my mother’s house, and furnished my expensive 
education, should now act so nobly, was even more than my grati¬ 
tude could express; nor was this lessened by the affectionate 
terms in which he replied to my insufficient thanks: “ Do not 
s^ak tlius.” said he, embracing me with that fraternal tenderness 
imich he had sSways shown me; do you not know that my 
mother and youSelf are the sole objects of my affection and of my 
happiness P 1 live ^ily % you. It is then, quite natural that 


A great, and an unhoped-for marriage is offer#>you ; th^ 
is my own, and how could I dispose of it better than: in 
your fortune some way answerable to the establishment yoiMH^ 
about to form ?” * 

A circumstance arising out of this will show the First Consul’s 
prodigious meihory, even in matters of the smallest importance to 
nimself. The following day, the 29th of October, Junot, accompa¬ 
nied by my brother, as my nearest relation, attended at the 
Tuileries for the signature of the marriage contract. The First 
Consul received my brother with great kindness; questioned him 
upon his prospects and his intentions; spoke of my mother with 
friendship, and of me with an interest wliich affected me much 
when Albert repeated the conversation. But for the singular 
part of the interview : he desirM the contract to be read to him. 
When the sixty thousand francs from my paternal inheritance 
were named, he made a movement indicative of surprise, and 
another, though less marked, at the mention of the fifty tliousand 
francs of M. dc Bois-Cressy, but made no remark upon either. 
When the lecture was completed, he took my brother by the arm, 
led him to the recess of a window, and said to him, Peniri)ti,"r'' 
remember that when your father died he left nothing. ^, At that 
period I visited your mother daily ; aiul you no doubt know,” 
added he, with an air sufficiently embarrassed, “ that at the 
same time I was desirous of marrying you to my sister, Madame 
Leclerc, and of amiiging the future marriage of Mademoiselle 
Loulou that 7nauvais sujet^my brother Jerome,” (He did 
not spi4k of the principal marriage he planned at that period.) 
“Well, Madame Permon then told me that her hui^and left 
nothing. What then does this mean ?" Albert repeated to the 
First Consul wdiat he had already said to me, entreating him not 
to mention it. A’^apolcou looked at him with an, indefinable 
expression, and said, “ You are a generous fellow^ my dear 
Permon; you arc a generous fellow; I shall takg care of you. 
But you allow yourself to be forgotten. AVhy do you never come 
to the Tuileries ? Your brother-in-law will now remind you of 
me, and will also remind me of you.” Accordingly, a few days 
afterwards, Junot solicited for Albert a situation in which he might 
give proofs of his attachment to the cause of the 9th of I^ovember^ 
and the First Consul appoibted him to one of the three then exist¬ 
ing places of Commissary-«neral of the Police of France. 

The day preceding mj^arriage, a circumstance at once trifling 
and serious had nem^^used its rupture. A friend of Junot’a 
M. Duquesnoy, was Mayer of the 7th arrondissement: the 
General, as Commandant of Paris, not belonging more to («ie 
mayoralty than another, wished his maniage to be performed^ 
before M. Duquesnoy : and he inquired of my fhother whether 
she supposed it would make any difference to me. My moftiet 
re^ed, that she was herself perfectly willing, and did not believe 


*fer myself. On General Junot's putting tiis request to 
answered^ that in tTiis, as in every thing else, my mother 
mistress of xsj actions on so solemn a day. I only observed 
cnat the distance to the mayoralty of M. Duquesnoy in the Rue de 
J^ony, (juartier Saint Antoine, was long, and that I should not 
fear fatiguing my mother if it were no feither off than pur chureh 
of St. Louis, which being at the extremity of the RueThiroux^-was 
Greedy opposite our house. I did not at that moment remark 
General Junot*s astonishment; but having embraced my mother, 
left the room. 

I was no sooner gone than the General asked my mother if I 
expected to be married at church ? 

‘'To be married at church!” she cried; "where then 
would you liave her expect to be married? Before your friend 
with the scarf I si'ppose i But, my child, you have surely lost 
your wits. How could you entertain the idea that not my 
daughter only, but myself and her brother, could consent to a 
purely republican marriage ? As for Laurette, I promise you, she 
IS capable of thanking you for your intentions, if you should pro¬ 
pose this to her.” General Junot walked about much agitated. 
—" Will you permit me to speak upon the subject to Mademoi¬ 
selle Laurette m private ? situated as wc now are, there can be 
no objection to my request.” 

My mother shrugged her shoulders. " You know not what 
you are talking of,” said she ; " until you become her husband, 
you are but a stranger, and what you wish to say is not likely to 
make her your friend ; why do you want to make a secret of it? 
Why am I not to be present ?”—" Because calmness is necessary 
in treating of such a matter; but I can speak to Mademoiselle 
Laurette here, with the door of your chamber open.” I was 
called: nothing could exceed my astonishment, iny grief I may 
say, in hearing this strange proposition. I did not conceal it: 
the General replied, that .situated as he was, it was impossible he 
could be married at church, "to make a show of myself,” added 
he; "for you could not prevent all the beggars and low people 
of the Chaussee d'Antin from surrounding the house, and even 
filling the churcli. And I am to appear in uniform amidst anch 
a crowd!” 

I do not know,” I answered, " what you should find disa¬ 
greeable in being seen to perform an act which is the duty of every 
Christian (I am not speaking as a devotee), in entering upon the 
engagements which we propose to take upon ourselves to-morrow. 
Tile very Pagans sought the sanction of this act, the most im¬ 
portant ii their lives, m the temples of their gods. The Turks 
content with the Cadi, and I hope it is not from them 
ywpMve taken arguments in support of your extraordinary pro- 
pewtioB.”—" T am mudi hurt by your obstinacy,” said Junot ^ 
‘‘■fcow ,can you, with ycHu sepse, persist in a fonnaUty which ywar 


1 am very young. General, to di«cu86 so serious a questioa^, f, 
understand nothing of the controversy, cxce^ that I was hom^iK 
the Christian religion, and that this religion nq^ses duties upodi 
me to which I am, at least, as much bound as the adorers^pf Da^ 
gon were to theirs. I can only say that, very certainly, I shall not 
8t^ a step from this house if it bo not to go where my duty calli 
me. Be assured, General, that, notwithstanding the advanced 
state of the preparations, our marriage will not take place, unless 
the church snail bless it.'' 

I stood up to go away. The General took my hand, and saw 
tliat my eyes were full of tears. He stamped his foot with violence, 
and let slip a very unusual expression: Junot!—Junot!”— 
cried my mother, from her chamber, where she heard all that 
passed, “ Junot! is that proper language to use 

“ You afflict me greatly,” said the General. ‘‘ It distresses 
me to give you pain ; but, after all, this is a mere childish wliim on 
your part, which you persist in, because you have been told to do 
so; while to me, it is a matter of serious consequence. Do you 

know that it is nothing less than a con&ssion of faith ? '*) .And* 

suppose it is? ” said I, what was the religion of your fathers 
Y^ou have been baptized, you lia>c been confirmed, you have re¬ 
ceived your first communion, you have confessed: here, then, are 
four sacraments of which you have partaken, and when that of 
marriage comes in its course, suddenly you turn reaegade, apos¬ 
tate, perhaps ! No, no, General, it mubt not be.” 

Having said this, I went to my mother’s room, where I found 
my brother. Junot followed me, and addressing h|®^&elf to Albert, 
submitted to him the question ’which caused this debate ; he was 
in despair: what I insisted upon v as of no importance whatever, 
he said, and w'ould seriously compromise him. “ Well! ” said I, 
standing up, “ I can sjgr no more upon the subject of which I 
ought never to have permitteef the discussion. I only regret that 
General Junot should, for a moineut, have believed that my prin¬ 
ciples would suffer me to accede to the proposition he has this 
morning made.” 

I retired to my cliamber, and was just then informed tliat Made¬ 
moiselle L’Olive, and Madcraoiselledc Beuvry, were Jn the saloon, 
and that they had brought, in two coaches th^ articles which com¬ 
posed my Irousseau and corbetik;^ the iwt> baskets which were to 
contain them, followed on a ^rack, that of the trousseau, in parti¬ 
cular, was so large, thai. iio coach could contain it. 

I sent to request my brother's presence, and he came to me im¬ 
mediately. My dear friend,” said I to him, “ this affair will 
become serious if the intervention of your friendship and excelleat 
sense does not prevent it. Not that 1 request your advice, because 

* We have no words directly synonymous to these; both signify the bra^ 
paraphernalia. Thetrousseau,*' is that part of it which is f^rushed lay uM 
bride's family. The ** eorbeille ** is the brlde^oom’s present. The sereol tali* 


my resolution is irrevocably taken» and if Gonoral Junot is equally 
determined, a rupt^c is inevitable; to you, therefore, I refer to 
render it as little^* possible painful to our poor mother. The 
stroko^ill be terrible to her.'’ 

Albert took inj two hands in his, and embraced me tenderly, 
wiping away my tears whieli flowed abundantly. lie wal^d 
up and do^n the room in silent meditation, then stopped some time 
before the \vindow; my maid, Josephine, came to require my 
attendance in my mother’s room. I cannot go,” said I, to Albert; 
and I begged him to go lo my mother, whose apartment was only 
separated from mine a \er) small drawing-room, vhich had no 
door towards iny chamber. lie vent, and I had scarcely been ten 
minutes alone, vhcnm} mother’s room-door o}>cned, and she came 
tome. “My child,*' saul she, “here is one who does not ask 
your pardon, which, nc\ertheless, I hope >ou ns ill grant. 

Those wdio w’crc well acquainted with General Junot, knew how 
much the c.xprossioii of his countciMucc \antd when he was partx« 
cularly agitated. At this moment he was scaicely rccognisalile ; 

behind my mother, leaning on AlbcitV arm, changing 
colour so rapidly, that he appealed to be ill. “ Your brother,” 
said he, ‘‘liaslxcn showing me, how much 1 ha\cdistressed )ou; 
he will now' explain to jou that I am not so much to blame as you 
may siqiposc , and if >ou will take into consideration the charac¬ 
ter of a •■oldier full of honour and frankness, but who could not 
entertain the same ideas with }ou upon the subject we have been 
discussbig, you will bo indulgent and jwrdon me. 

My brother then afllctionatoly taking my hand, and liolding 
his other Jiand to Junot, '•aid to me, “ Our friend has been ex¬ 


plaining* lo me, that licing the (’oniniandant of Paris, and in¬ 
vested wdth the conlidencc of the Fir**! Consul, he objects to 
appearing in open da), on an occasion ‘•o soltmu as his marriage, 
to |)crform in a church a sacred act of religion, because, on ac¬ 
count of his p(ditical position, it would make him a sort of spec¬ 
tacle to the whole town. You know me, my sister; yon know 
that my heart is devoted to jou and to honour. "Well, after what 
he has said, I have engaged Jo persuade ) 0 u to qomply with his 
wishes. The Genera! docs not desire to wound any of }our re- 
lignpus convictions., he aclrnowlcdges that you arc right in 
Tfa^tSring the rcligioufe cenoionv, but he requests tliat it may take 
place at night. I befieve that tlus mulmd concession will remove 
all obstacles on both sides.” I looked at uiy ....icuor, and iccciving 
a fflgn of approbation from her, had nothing further to object, ex¬ 
cept my dislike td a hocfuraal ceremony. It recalled those days 
of terror, when tlie bridal pair received by stealth the benediction 
which the priest accorded at the risk of his life. It was necessary, 
howc^er^ to be reasonable, and 1 consented, as my mother and 
brj^her approved it, that the ccrcm^y should take place in tlic 
mantter pwposed. 
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the First Consul. This may apMar extraordina^ to those who < 
remember, that two years afterwards he signed the Concordat; but j 
all fruits do not ripen in one season. He hadjii^ escaped from the i 
dagger of a man who accused him of attempting to orefttlin the 
institutions of republicanism, and he was not willing that the | 
Commandant of i’arifi, known to possess his entire confidence, 
should perform a public act which might point to a new system of 
action on the part of his patron. He therefore particularly re¬ 
quired of Junot, that he should only go to church at night, 
upon the supposition that the family insist upon the religious 
ceremony. Junot, in his zeal to obey, exceeded his instructions. 
His religious notions, Jiaving passed his youth in an army where 
none such existed, were not •those of incredulity, but of per¬ 
fect indifference, and he had no'^suspicion of*thc effect his propo¬ 
sition would have upon me: in the first instance, then, he did 
not even speak of a nocturnal nw^iage, whicli in fact supplied 
all the conditions absolutely re- quircd by cither party. 

‘‘ At length, then,” said my mother, when she had heard me 
pronounce my consent, ‘‘this grand affair is settled:’* ami tuiiiuig* 
to Junot, she added, “ it has ])cen all your fault. Who would ever 
have thought of coming on tlic eve,of marriage to say, I will 
haVc nothing to do with the church f Come, full on yoiu knees, 
and beg pardon of your bctrotlied, Right. Now give him your 
hand, or rather your clicek, in recompense of that graceful act of 
submission. It is tlic last; tomorrow he will be your master. 
But, what now, is it not all settled The fact was, that this 
nocturnal ceremony, uhich did not please me at all, had moreover 
the inconvenience that it would he unaccompanied by a wedding 
mass; I whispered this new objection to the General, and it was 
presently removed by the promise that it should take place at ^ 
twelve o’clock, the hour of mjdiiight mass. My mother laughed 
on overhearing this discussion: “ And now that we arc all 
length agreed,” said she, “ do me the favour, ISfonsieur, my 
in-law, to take your leave for the present; I must show the yr 
lady her tronsseaUf and hear her opinion of my taste, wo 
afterwards both sit in judgment upon yours.” On ent^ 
saloon, though it was large, I found myself much in 
of Noah’s dove, without a place of rest for my foy. 
immense basket, or rather portmanteau, of roa^s-colou 
Naples, embroidered with black chenille, made in tk 
sarcophagus bearing my cipher, an innumcrab^ 
small packets, tied with pink or blue &vours, str 
these contained full-triramei chemises with cm* 
pocket-handkerchiefs, petticoats, morning-gov 
of India muslin, night-dresses, night-caps, 
colours and all forms; the whole of th 
broidered, and trimmed wilfe Mechlin ’ 

Another portmanteau, of eaual size. 
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ia ttrmge d»eniUe, contained m nuMcrouB drcsees. 

fitahion and taste t# vie -with the habiliments alrca^^ descnbeiL 

S^as an hot§ rf magic for a girl of siic^. 

Bw»r ;^8ture years have dready arrived; old wiU Mow 

butLver can the remembrance of this moment rf my « 

Ae now appeared, be effaced from my mmd. How 

she watch my eyes, and when the peculiar elega^ and 

taste of any article of her own choice elicited my adanrmg excla- 

S^s, how did her fine black eyes Bprfe and her 

kps display the pearls- they enclosed! Who can desente a 

mother’s joy on such an occasion, or the effect , 

^f aVafl-cctionatc daughter ! Taking my 
mro hands, and kissing my eyes, fny cars, my cheeks, my hai^ 
die threw herself on a settee, saying: Come now, mat/ua man, 

sik something else that will please you. ^ 7 / 4 . n^vt ilc 

The troKsseuK being fully cxainmod, the ccr//e>ik f next dc- 

"'*At^this time tTe enstom of uiviiig a basket or case for the arti- 
ciet* 1 ^ COM was not yet exploded i 

spent upon a species of basket covered with rich sdk or velvet, and 
h5ly Lamented, which stood for six or 

drlssinw-table of the bride, till, becoming tarnished ““djrorn, it 
was no longer ornamental and was consigned to *« 
to be eaten by the rats, in spite of its li«er>^ Now they do things 
^th more seL, and lay out the money upon a valuahk chest rf 

longer duration. Mine then was an immenseW 
witE green and white velvet, richly enibroidcred "‘di gold. Ms 
foot las of gilded btonr.c, its cover ot ‘-■‘"''’•‘‘'dored velvet, sm 
moulded by a pine-apple of black velvet, transfixt^d by “"ow, 
from which were suspended on each side a crown, the one o , 

' the other of laurel, both cut in hrourcd gold. 

itT gown trimmings of blond and Cr^^scls joint dr^s of 
e blond and black lace; pieces f I«diamushn, 

■Ivet, which the Gciici-al had bronght from Egypt, bad 
for a bride; my presentation dress, and Indian muslin 
broS in Illcrlama. Besides all these, there w«c 
ht of Madame Roux ; { ribamfe of aU sises and ec- 
for as we now say reticules), they were then all the 
^ f them of English point; gloves, fans, »“d 
r the corheille was a sultan, or scented bags, tte 
’1 the implements of the toilet m gold “amoUed 
*us of the work-table, thnnble, scissors, ueedle- 

■: qfCs; a most caressing expression, which 

^nivefdress-maker to Madame ^ 

Mural to tomplcle most of the objects o 


caacj bodkbs etc. all in gold set fine pearle. The other sui. 
tan contained the jewel casket, and an opera-^giass of mother of 
pearl and gold set with two rows of diamonds. The casket con¬ 
tained settings for an entire suite of ornaments wfthoutthe stones; 
ax ears of golden com and a comb (which, on account of ^ im¬ 
mense quantity of my* hair, was as large as those which are now 
worn), set with diamonds and pearls; a square medallion set with 
large pearls, containing a portrait of General Junot by Isabey, 
the resemblance of which the artist’s name will vouch ; but of a 
size more fit to be affixed to the wall of a gallery than to be sus¬ 
pended from the neck; but this was the fashion of the day, and 
Madame Murat had one of her husband, also painted by Isabey, 
and larger than mine. The casket contained also a number of 
superb topazes brought from l^gypt, of an incredible size. Ori¬ 
ental corals of extraordinary thickness, whicli I have since had 
engraved in relief at Florence by M. Ilamelin, and several antique 
cameos; all these were unset. The bridal in||*&c of gold links, 
connectetl together by delicate little stars of green enamel, the 
clasp also enamelled green, contained too weighty a sum of 
liad it not consisted of bank-notes, except about fifty loui^lTp^fy 
little sequins of Venice. 

All these elegant presents had been completed under the direc- i 
tion of Madame Murat, and did infinite honour to her taste. At t 
this time such a cot^iUe was a treasure of great rarity for the \ 
first time, since the Revolution, it had reappeared at the marriage ^ 
of Mademoiselle dc Doudeauville with M. Pierre de llastignac. h 
Madame Murafs marriage followixl after a considerable interval, 
and her corbeiile was very rich; but as mine took place nearly a; 
year later, not only was the vorbcille more beautiful, but it was ; 
composed with more conformity to ancient customs, and in a more J 
refined taste. After this time the corbeiile and tromseau again ■ 
became common, but were copies, not models, like those of Ma-i 
dame Murat’s said mine, ; 

But of all these beautiful gifts, nothing delighted me so much! 
as Juiiot’s affecting attenrion to ray mother. She longed fi)r a; ,, 
Cachemere shawl, but would never purchase one, because she said 
she could not afford one so good as she wished for; and 1 had deter¬ 
mined that my Avedding gift to her should be a red one, because 
tliat was the colour she preferred, but I had never whispered my 
intentions. How'cvcr, together with my corheilhj came a small 
basket covered with white gros de Naples, embroidered in silks 
with my mother’s cipher on the draperies, from which, the first 
thing that presented itself was a superb scarlet Cachemere shawl. 
The basket contained besides, a purse like mine,* exc^t that the| 
enamel was a deep blue, and within it, instead of money, was a; 

* The Bauk of Fi^mce was established in the month of Ft-bruary 1800; I 
think it opened the following month. The two parses were made by Fooci^, 
a VATv rAlohratfHl Rt that norind. 


. topaz of a perfect oval round, tlie size of a small apricot; gloves, 
'ribands, and two magnificent fans. I cannot describe how sensi¬ 
bly I felt this amiable attention. When I thanked the General 
. for it with an effusion of heart which I rather repressed than ex¬ 
aggerated, he replied, “ I foresaw what you now express; and if 
I had not loved her who is about to become^ my mother, with filial 
tenderness, I should have done what I have, for the pleasure I 
enjoy at this moment.” 


, CHAPTER XLV. 

My opinion upon t!ic peculiar provinco of romances—Anne of Austria’s robe, 
and Mademoiselle’s', shoes—My wedding-day—Sister llosalie and iny con¬ 
fessor—Refusal to marry me at nighl—Scruples—The Vendean abbe—The 
clergy and the republican party—i/Abbc Lustluer patronized by Junot, and 
(irand ^ icar to the Risliop of Orleans—The curate of the Capu¬ 
chins engaged^Wedding toilet—Family assembled—.Tunot’s aides-de- 
camp, Ins witnesses—The Dames de lu Halle and their bouquet—^The 
municipality and thcchurcl). : 


As the Commentaries of Ccesar, the military Memoirs of Mar¬ 
shal Villars, the Reveries of Marshal Saxe, etc., relate solely to 
military affairs, sieges, battles, etc.; so I think should contem¬ 
porary Memoirs render a faithful account of those incidents which 
are passing immediately around the author at the period of which 
he is treating, for the benefit of those who come after him. F.very 
object should take its proper form and colouring, and that colouring 
should arouse in the mind of the reader a vivid impression of 
th4f event and its attendant circumstances; not the ball only 
should be described, but the ball-dref;s. To be exact in such 
matters, is not to be scrupulously minute, but a duty; for if the 
author be not expected to paint like Tacitus the vices of govern¬ 
ments, corrupt, despotic, or declining, his pencil shoukl trace the 
general outline of all that he has seen. In this picture, the daily 
scenes of the drawing-room should especially have their place ; to 
speak of them is to portray them. To dress the personages in 
the coat or the gown they wo^e on the occasion under review, if 
one be fortunate enough to remember it, is to lay on those fresh 
and lively colours which give to the whole the charm of reality. 
This appears to me tp be the grand attraction of the Memoirs of 
Madame de Motteville, de Mademoiselle ! They are almost always 
badly written, frequently guilty of the grossest faults of style, yet 
what truth in their descriptions! Wc become acquainted with 
the individuals we read of; and when Madame de Motteville 
speaks of the cambric sheets of Queen Anne, and the violet robe 
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in council for the registering the edicts of toleration; and when 
Mademoiselle describes the form of her own shoes on the day when, 
according to the expression of M, de Luxembourg, she established 
the fortune of a cadet of good family; I imagine myself in the 
parliament of 1649 with the Queen, M. de Beaufort, M. the Coad¬ 
jutor, and all the great men of the Fronde ; or I fancy myself in 
the orangery of Versailles with Mademoiselle, in her white satin 
robe trimmed with carnation ribands and tassels of rubies. The 
writer of memoirs must give life to the scenes he represents; and 
that excess of detail which would destroy any other work, can 
alone produce the desired effect in this. Therefore it is that I 
have given a catalogue of my corheilleand. troinseau. We should 
rejoice, in these clays toffnd in Philip dc Comines a description of 
a corheille of the time of Louis*XI., or Philip the Good ; happily, 
he gives us better things. • 

On the 30th of October, at nine in the morning every thing was 
in motion in our small house of the Rue cle Saint-Croix, and 
earlier still in the hotel of the Rue de Verneuil. At daybreak 
I had left home, accompanied by sister Rosalie (who on hearing 
of my approaching marriage had quitted her retreat tfl fcs? vviiir'’ 
me), to go to my confessor: this ought to liave been done on the 
eve of my wedding. Having made my confession, I requested 
the venerable Abbe, my spiritual father, to perform the religious 
ceremony of my marriage in the church of the Capuchins,* at 
a quarter past twelve at night: and gi*eat was my astonishment 
at receiving a dry and peremptory refusal. 

What reason,” said he emphatically, can General Junot 
possibly have for refusing to make you his wife in the face of the 
sun? What docs lie fear? Ridicule! No ! he has too much 
good sense for that. There must be some cause of objection 
unknown to us.” I turned pale; but the Abbo in spite of all 
sister Rosalie’s entreaties, prycccded:—Who shall satisfy roe, 
who am the priest required to bless tliis marriage, that he is not 
already the husband of another 

“ Monsieur TAbbe, Monsieur TAbbe!” said Rosalie, in a 
voice of lively reproach, at which I should not have conceived 
the good girl capable towards any ecclesiastic, ‘‘ Monsieur TAbbe, 
for heaven*s sake forbear ! what are you doing V ’—My duty !’* 
replied he in a stem voice; ‘‘ I perform that duty which nature 
and the laws impose upon the guardians of this young girl, and 
which they seem to have cast upon Providence.' I then, as the 
minister of God, of that same Providence, am bound to watch 
over the interest of the fatherless orphan.” 

“ Monsieur TAbbe,” said I, rising to go, “ my gratitude to you 
is the same as if your charitable friendship had saved roe from a 
CTeat danger; but it is my duty to remind you that whatever 
danger may threaten me, I have a support, a protector, a &bher j 



And that M. de Fermon, iny brother, who unites all those titles, en- 
lig^ined at once by his tenderness for me and his acute penetra- 
tson, is capable of judging whether I am deceived by a man 
whose reputation ibr honour and loyalty stands so high. I hare 
already explained to you, sir, the reason why he wishes to re- 
cei^ tlie nuptial benediction at night.” 

“ The reason is injurious to you," said the Abbe, with in¬ 
creasing anger, Why should the Commandant of Paris fear to 
show himself in uniform in one of the churches which his General 
has just reopei^ ? He would not manifest the same repugnance 
to ejuiibit himself to-morrow in the Temple of Victory, now called 
Sulpice, instead of Saint-Sulpice ” (This was, in fact, the deno¬ 
mination now given to Saint-Sulpice, and a ft^te was at this very 
time announced to be held in the Temple of Victory (Sulpice) in 
commemoration of our ancestors.) “Young lady,” continued 
the good man, do not assume that air of displeasure it is 
neither becoming your situation nor mine. Rather thank me for 
the solicitude I; feel for my spiritual child, for such you are my 
daughter; and it grieves me to think that you may be deceived. 
Why jMiouldyWr civil marriage take place in the Faubourg Saint- 
Autoine? Why are the bans not published at the church? 
Why is a nocturnal celebration demanded ? The ceremony 
before the mayor will take place by day, but where ? at the 
extremity of Paris! in an obscure quarter, where, truly, a former 
Madame Junot is not very likely to suspect that a successor is being 
installed in her rights; all this has an ambiguous appearance, 
and I shall not make myself a party to its execution," 

It was equally vain to reason or petition; the Abbe turned 
a deaf ear to all I could say, and I was obliged to depart without 
the consolation of knowing that the good father would sanction 
my marriage with his presence; his blessing lie gave me, and 
prayed that his presentiments might prove unfounded. 

I pressed upon hi^ at ray departure a parse containing a hand¬ 
some sum of money, which my bi’otlicr had given me for that 
puqjosc ; I knew that tlic Abbe was very poor, and almost desti¬ 
tute of necessaries; I saw in the garret where he lived neither 
fire or wood; and the weather was already becoming cold; he 
i’esisted, however, the offer repeatedly, and even with discontent. 
I would not listen to the refusal, but left the purse, saying, that 
what he could spare from his own comforts, he might distribute as 
my almoner. 

The Abbe Lusthicr vras one of those characters which the con¬ 
tinual agitation of our time does not produce; then, in his party, 
as in ours, there were men of sincerity, who were ready even 
to sacrifice their lives in the cause to which, from principle or 
prgudice, they^were attached. La Vendee had its martyrs to 
Walty, as we had our martyrs to that holy and noble liberty so 
often condemned to death, but which cannot perish because it a 



ranks; with truth may it be said that this has passed away. Thi« 
poor man, who had been a soldier, and was now a priest, had tesdikd 
nis loyalty to the throne and altar by his personal as well as pecuhloiy^ 
sufferings; he had obtained a dispensation for oificiatiW in h£t 
sacred functions, notwithstanding the severe mutilation of his left 
hand. He lodged at,this time in the house of a cartwrighl in 
the Rue Pepiniere, and was frequently obliged to change his ifesi- 
dence to avoid observation; because, though not absolutely de» 
flounced, he was compromised in the confessions of the Chouans. 
He was, perhaps, a fanatic, but he was sincere^ He lay upon 
ashes, and lived upon roots; he prayed for the happiness of 
France; but he would have France happy in his own sense of the 
word. He was, however; a man of sense, and certainly in speak¬ 
ing to me of liis apprehensions respecting General Junot, he only 
expressed what he felt. He was really alarmed, for he saw hi 
Junoa only a man of La Nouvelle France—of our young France, 
valiant and glorious, which has taken its degrees in characters of 
blood, the blood of its sons. He could not comprehend that de¬ 
votedness to the soil of tlie country, by wliich those sons had 
illustrated their names. He only saw a creation of ten^ifvst® 
storms in this young man, who at twenty-seven years of ^ge had 
attained an elevated rank, by means of glorious deeds, and a 
valour attested by numerous cicatrices. 

Junot never heard of this little scene till it was related to him 


some years afterwards, with the greatest frankness, by the Abbe 
Lusthier himself, on occasion of his calling to request my husband 
to obtain for him the living of Virginie, a little village 'nemr 
Bievre. ‘‘ I hope your fears on my account are now at an end,^^ ^ 
said Junot smiling, and offering ms hand to him. 1 as8ui« 
you, you have no occasion to retain any; and to prove it 1 shall 
request Citizen Portalis to appoint you to a different benefice 
from the one you have solicited, I know from my wife, that your 
fortune does not corrc.spond eitlier with your merit or your charity, 
and it is my duty, if possible, to repair the iiijusticc of fate; and 
I hope, at the same time,’' added he laughing, ‘‘ tn prove that I 
am innocent; for I would not silence by an obligation any person 
who is entitled to reproach me.” 

The Abbe Lusthier not only accepted General Jimot’s ofter% 
but attached himself unreservedly to him. He obtained for him. 
an excellent living in the diocese of my uncle, the bishop of Metz, 
and was some time afterwards appointed grand vicar to his ftiend 
the Abbe Bernier, Bishop of^ Orleans. 

But to recur to the iutercsting period from which this episode 
has led me. On my return home, I related all that had passed, 
whidi excited my mother’s displeasure. “ I hope,” said she, 
**you did not leave him the purse,” I looked at her instead 
answering. On meeting my eyes she laughed, hdf angrily 
half in jest, and said, So, I am a simpleton! And you 
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bracing her. And you know very well that each piece of silver 
which we have mven the Abbe Lusthier, will acquire the value of 
gold in his hands.” Albert then went out to find the curate of 
:ihe church of the Capuchins, gave him the necessary instructions, 
and received his promise to be ready at five minutes past mid¬ 
night. 

At nine o’clock in the morning my toilette was commenced, in 
which I was to appear before the mayor. I wore an Indian mus¬ 
lin gown, with a train, high body and long sleeves, that buttoned 
at the w'rist, and which w'ere then called amadisy the whole was 
trimmed with magnificent point lace. My cap, made by Made¬ 
moiselle Despaux, was of Jirusscls point, crowned with a wreath 
of orange flowers, from which descended to my feet a veil of fine 
English point, large enough to 'envelop my person. This cos¬ 
tume, which was adopted by all young brides, differing only 
according to the degree of wealth of the parties, was in my 
opinion much more elegant than the present bridal fashion. I do 
not think that it is prejudice for the past which makes me prefer 
my own wedding-dress—that profusion of rich lace, so fine, and 
so /lAlica^c, that it resembled a vapour}’ net-work shading my 
countenance, and playing w'ith the curls of my hair—those undu¬ 
lating folds of my robe, .which fell round my person with the 
inimitable grace and supple ease of the superb tissues of India— 
that long veil, which in part covered the fonn without concealing 
it, to the robe of tulle of our modern brides, made in the fashion 
of a ball-dress, the shoulders and bosom uncovered, and the petti¬ 
coat short enough to permit every one to judge not only of the 
'delicacy of the little foot, but of the shape of the ankle and leg,* 
while the head, dressed as for a ball, scarcely covered by a veil of 
stiff and massy tulle, the folds of which fall without ease or grace 
around the lengthened waist and shortened petticoat of the yoimg 
bride; no, this is not elegance. 

At eleven o’clock tlie General arrived, with the rest of his 
family, Ilis mother had preceded him by half an hour, and 
during that short time liad acquired rights on my filial tenderness 
and respect, which to her death she shared with my mother, and 
which I still feel for her memor}’. This excellent woman had 
seen me but twice; but she had made a correct estimate of the 
mutual tendeniess which subsisted between my mother and my¬ 
self. Her perfect goodness of heart and excellent judgment had 
inspired the thought of placing herself between us at the moment 
of a separation, which she foresaw would be so painful. Alas ! 


♦ Prince Talleyrand bepn life by saying what are called witty things.*' 
Being one day present at the Tuileries, when sevstal ladies were to take an oath 
of fidelity between the hands of the Emperor on theii new appointments, he 
partictil^ly noticed the beaulifol Madame de Marmier who wore remarkable 
short petticoats in order to show the delicacy of her feet and ankle* Some one 



she knew at that moment better than I did what were my p<^ 
mother’s feelings: and I was far from understanding the Ml 
force of the words, which with tears that could not be restrained, 
she addressed to her, “ I will supply your place to her !” 

• The General brought with him his father, his brother, Madame 
Junot his sister-in-law, Madame Maldan his youngest sister, and 
two of his aides-de-camp, of whom General Lallemand, then a 
captain, has rendered his name celebrated by the honour and 
fidelity of his conduct. General Junot had him attached to his 
staff in Egypt, where he served in the fine regiment of chasseurs 
of the General-in-chief: Junot had a high esteem for him. The 
other officer was M. Bardin, son of an estimable painter, and him¬ 
self a very worthy man. He had wit, wrote pretty verses with, 
ease, drew admirably, and had*on this occasion laid all his talents 
under contribution for his General’s service.* These two gentle¬ 
men were the General’s witnesses; mine were, the Count of 
Villemanzy, Peer of France, who has been dead two years, an 
intimate friend of my father, and M. Lequien de Bois-Cressy. 
M. Brunctiere, who had been ray guardian, now acted as my 
father, together with Albert and my uncle Prince 
Comnenus, who had arrived two days previously from Municli. 

When we set out for the Rue de Jouy, the Rue dc Saint Croix 
near oiu house was filled with people, mostly strangers in our 
quarter; and among them nearly all the principal Marchandes 
de la Halle. Junot was extremely considerate for the people of 
Paris, and was very popular with them; and I am convinced that 
in a commotion the mere sight of him would have restored tran¬ 
quillity ; he was very benevolent to them, giving alms to a very 
great extent. He could, moreover, speak the language of ihe Duanes 
de la Halle admirably, when any advantage was to be gained by it. 

Four of the group requested permission to pay their compliments 
to me. It was granted, and* tlicy entered the saloon, carrying 
each a bouquet, certainly larger than myself, and composed of the 
finest and rarest flowers, the price of whipli was greatly enhanced 
by the lateness of the season. They offered thon to me with no 
other phrase than the following : “ Mam’zelle, you are about to 
become the wife of our Commandant, and w'e are glad of it; 
because you arc said to be kind and good. Will you permit 
us V And the two women embraced me heartily. Junot ordered 
some refi'eshments to all those who had beer, good enough, he 
said, to remember him on the happiest day of his life. We set 
out for the Municipality amidst their loud acclamations and the 
repeated cries of “ Long live the Bride and Bridegroom !” 

On arriving at the Mayoralty of the Rue de Jouy. Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, where tt was Junot’s whim to be married, not, 
as the Abb4 Lusthier supposed, to be less in sight, for in this 
case he would have contrived his matters very ill, but to gratify 
a friend; we were received and married by_ M. Duque6noy> 



&course, and ofity addressed to os a well^dbosen irozdSy. 
wluch I have never forgotten. 

We returned to ray mother’s and the day passed off zmK^ as 
all similar days do. When the hour of midnig ht atraek, ire 
crossed over to the church, and at one by the cktiw of the 1^^ 
lativc body, 1 entered the Hotel de Montesquieu, to the sound 
of the most harmonious music. 


CHAPTER* XLVI. 

•V t 

A grand dinner at roy mother’s the day after my raairiage—Junot’s friends and 
the rest of the party, a curious assemblage—Their characters and portraits-— 
General Lannes the Roland of the Army—Duroc—Bessidres—Eugene Beau- 
haniais—Rapp—Berlhier—Marmont, ilje best friend of Junot—Lavalette—* 
His marriage—The divorce—The negro and the Canoness—Madame Lavalette^s 
beaiTf/^ifS the ravages of the small-pox—The Bonaparte feinily—Madame 
Bacciochi in the costume of a literary society of ladies. 

JUKOT was much attached to his comrades; all who had been 
connected with him in the army of Italy or the army of Egypt 
had special claims upon his friendship, and he was desirous of 
giving a dinner the day "after his marriage to eight or ten of his 
brethren in arms. My mother, who was always anxious to make 
him adopt what she called refined liabits, vainly remonstrated, 
that this would be a defiance of etiquette; that it would resemble 
a journeymen carpenter giving his companions a treat on his 
wedding holiday. Junot was firm, and my mother’s only resource 
was to invite hL friends herself. , 

‘‘But will they come to me witliout am introduction.?” she 
inquired. Juno, assured her that they would; and invitations 
were sent to Bessitircs, Lannes, Eugene Bcauliani^, Rapp, and 
some others. Some of Junot's friends, Belliard, Desgenettes, 
etc., were not yet returned from Egypt ;vii^t those who were in 
Paris all met at my mother’s table. 

This dinner was extremely'' curious because it was a reunion of 
aflm rties. My mother's friends sat down beside the whole family 
of Bonaparte, and the new guests made a very interesting acces¬ 
sion to the party. At this time 1 knew none of the above-meo- 
tioned friends of Junot; I had distinguished their names anrid the 
acclamations of the people, when news of some fr^h triumplis 
arrived; but I was acquainted with no Genarals except 
Macdonald, and Buemonville, whom we had frequently met at 
Madame Leelerc^s. It ^ord^ me then great to be 

introduced to those meii who had second^ Bonaparte^ aa^,<|iAd 




ezectiiofi of that edifice of glory under which France now foiHjil 
an asylum from her distractions. ■ 

General l^annes was also lately married. He had been m^e 
diluent than Junot, and had been for three weeks the husband of, 
Mademoiselle Louise Gheneuc, a young person of exquisite 
beai^. Lannes was then twenty-eight years of age, five feet five 
or six inches high, slender and elegant, his feet, legs, and hands, 
being remarkable for their symmetry; His face was not hand¬ 
some, but it was expressive; and wlicn his voice pronounced one 
of those military thoughts which hail acquired for him the appel- ■ 
lation of the Roland of the army, “ His eyes,” said Junot,; 
‘‘ which now appear so small, become immense, and dart flashes; 
of lightning.” Junot also told me that he looked upon I^annes 
as, without exception, the bravftst man of the army, because his 
courage, invariably the same, neither received Recession or suflTered; 
diminution from any of those incidents which usually influence- 
military men. The same coolness with which he re-entered his^ 
tent, he carried into the midst of the battle, the hottest fire, and 
the most difficult emergencies. To this invaluable advantage 
Junot considered him to possess the most rapid coup-d’ccii and- 
conception, and the most accurate judgment, of any person he had 
ever met with, except the First Consul. He was, besides, ami¬ 
able, faithful in friendship, and a good patriot; he possessed a 
heart truly French ; a heart of the best days of the glorious Re-; 
public. One curious trait in his character was, the obstinacy with 
which he refused to have his hair cut shtrt. In vain the First 
Consul begged, entreated him to cut it ofl'; he still retained a short 
and thick cue, full of powder and pomatum. Tliis mania nearly 
embroiled him with Juuot, notwithstanding th«r friendship, on 
account of the latter having cropped the hair of the famous 
division of Arras, and in consequence the fashion became general 
throughout the whole army. ^ 

Duroc was next to Lannes in Junot’s estimation, and was a 
year younger than him ; his person was about the same stature, 
but with a superiority of manner and figure ; his hair was black, 
his nose, chin, and cheeks, were too round to admit of his features 
being at all striking, which even cast a shade of indecision over 
his countenance. His eyes wore large and black, but set so high 
in his head, that they did not harmonize with Ihs smile or any 
other expression, from which singular effect, those w’ho were not par¬ 
tial to him, averred that was not frank ; but I, who was his inti¬ 
mate friend,who knew hish&iTtperliaps better than any other person, 
can affirm that it was all openness and goodness. Dm* friendship,’^ 
which commenced in 1803, and closed only with his life, was thJrf: 
of a brother and sister. Peculiar circumstances made me hia 
confident, at first gainst his will, but afterwards with bis entke 
acquiescence, in a case which must influence the happiness of & 
life,; which turned out unfortunate, l^umerous lettars from 


k.'^as long ere he recovered liis equanimity, and still longer before 
he could pardon those who, with one stroke, had given a mortal 
wound to his moral at^d political existence. 

Bonaparte, who was a good judge of men, distinguished him 
from his companions, and sent him to execute difficult missions in 
foreign courts ; this showed that he understood Duroc’s capabili¬ 
ties. I have a letter of his, dated from Petersburg, in 1802, in 
whicli he mentions the too flattering estimation he was there held 
in ; the Emperor Alexander, when he visited me in 18]4>, spoke of 
many persons whom Napoleon had sent to him, and his opinion of 
.Duroc was still^hc same as it had been described twelve years 
before. This is not the j>]ace to notice posterior facts, but I 
cannot forbear remarking, that I shall throughout have frequent 
^occasion to prove, that, far from "being ungrateful towards Bona¬ 
parte, as M. de llQurrieniie has inconsiderately advanced, Duroc 
was always amongst the most devoted of liis adherents. 

Bessieres, at that time a colonel, was amongst Junot’s intimate 
friends. I always deplored the cessation of this intimacy, for the 
most futile aud ridiculous cause imaginable; and being frequently 
“-called upon to give judgment betw een them, I must confess, that 
I could not always think Junot in the right. Bessieres, who was 
ab^t the same age, was a, stouter man than Lannes; like him, he 
was iBrom the South, as the accent of both sufficiently testified, and 
lil^ him he had a mania for powder, but with a striking difference 
in the cut of his liair; a small lock at each side, projected like little 
dogs’ ears, and his long and thin Prussian cue supplied the place of 
the Cadogan of I^aniics. He had good teeth, a slight cast in the 
eye, but not to a disagreeable extent; and a rather prepossessing 
address. He was then Colonel of the (Glides, that is to say, of 
tlie Chasseurs a chexal of the Consular guard, jointly with Eugene 
Beauharnais. 

Eugene was yet but a child; but,already gave promise of being, 
what lie aftcrw'ards became, a most charming and amiable young 
man. With the eveeption of his teeth, which, like his mother’s, 
were frightful, his person was perfectly attractive and elegant. 
Frankness and hilarity pervaded all liis actions ; he laughed like 
a child, but never in bad taste. He was good-natured, gracious, 
polite without being obsequious, and a mimic without being im¬ 
pertinent, which is a rare talent. He performed well in comedy, 
sang a good song, and danced like his father, who had derived a 
surname from his excellence in this art; in fine, he was a truly 
agreeable young man. He made a conquest of my mother, 
whom he wished to please, Mid completely succeeded. Beauhar¬ 
nais, the father, who was called the hcau daiisenr, though well 
born, was not of a rank to ride in the king’s carriages; and Jose¬ 
phine, his wife, was never presented. He alone was invited on 
account of his danc^^ anil frequently had the honour of being 
the Queen’s parser. 


with the exception of a few additional wounds. It is Irue hej 
had in vain- passed through all the forms of courts, French and ? 
foreign, but with manners the most rough, ungraceful, and awk¬ 
ward, that ever belonged to a man of the world. But if in courts : 
he never lost his rude, uncultivated exterior, so also he preserved 
pure and intact a distintcrestcd soul and virtuous heart. Happ ^ 
was always esteemed and loved, because he deserved to be so. * : 

Berthier was the one of Junot’s friends with whom I had the 
greatest desire to become acquainted. I had seen him frequently at 
Madame Visconti’s, but always in a hurry; and at this period 
the name of Berthier was so closely cnrmccted wi^li that of Bona¬ 
parte, that in hearing him mentioned, the memory called up Par- 
menio, at least. Berthier was small and ill-shaped, without being 
actually deformed ; his head waS too larg<^ for his body; his hair 
neither light nor dark, was rather frizzed than curled; fore¬ 
head, eyes, nose, and chin, each in their proper place, were, how¬ 
ever, by no means handsome in the aggregate, His hands, 
naturally ugly, became frightful by a habit of biting his nails; 
add to this, that he stammered much in sj>^king, and that if he 
did not make grimaces, the agitation of his features wa^ so Tapid 
as to occasion some amusement to l^osc who did not take a direct 
interest in his dignity. So much for,his person; he was.s.tlie 
plainest of the three brothers ; Caesar was better looking than he, 
and Leopold still better than Cjusar. Madame d’Ogeranville, their 
sister, resembled Alexander Berthier. With respect to his mind, 
his heart, and that which we call understanding, I shall hare occa¬ 
sion hereafter to notice the judgment I have formed of them ; I 
must however add here, that he wa.s an excellent man, with a 
thousand good qualities, neutralised by weakness. But I deny 
tliat Berthier deserves the character his biographers have given of 
him. He not only loved Napoleon, but he was much attached to 
several of his brother officers^; and often braved the ill-humour 
of the Emperor, in speaking to him of such of his friends as had 
committed faults. Berthier was good in every acceptation of the 
word. 

‘‘ The best and dearest of my friends,” said Junot, after having 
presented his comrades separately to me, is still in Italy; Mar- 
mont will soon return with his wife, to whom I shall introduce 
you, and whose friendship I hope you will obtain, giving yours in 
return; he is a brother to me.” 

M. De Lavalette, another of my mother’s guests on that day, 
was no bad representation of Bacchus: a lady might have been 
proud of his pretty little whi te hand, and red, well-turned nails ; 
his two little eyes, and immoderately little nose, placed in the 
midst of a very fat pair of cheeks, gave to his countenance a truly 
co^c expression, in aid of which came the extraordinary arrange¬ 
ment of his head; not the locks only^-but the individual baira 
might be counted, and they received distinguishing names from 



rageous ; and one in particular, which defied the discipline of the 
comb or the hand, and pertinaciously stood upright, they called 
tilfe indomptable. 

But notwithstanding this personal appearance, and an address 
almost burlesque, I.avalette knew how to impose re^>ect, and 
never suffered merriment to take imwarranted liberties with him. 
He had sense and wit; liad seen much and retained much ; and 
related multitudes of anecdotes with remarkable grace, resulting 
from a cast of ideas at once quiet, brilliant and acute. M. de 
Lavalette, was not, however, a superior man; the horrible and 
Hifamous prosecution of which he was the object, has placed him 
on an eminence which he would never otherwise have attained; 
but he had the essential qualities of a good father, a good hus¬ 
band, and a faithful friend. 

He^iarried a few days before his departure for Egypt, Made- 
moiselft Emilic de Beauharnais, daughter of the Marquis de 
Beauhamais, brother-in-law of Madame Bonaparte. This young 
lady*'of extreme beauty, gentle, and thanks to Madame Bonaparte, 
her «'iunt, very well of|^cated, had considerable difficulty in mar- 
lying, ou account of the position of her parents. Her father 
obtained a divorce from liis Mfe that he might marry a Gennan 
canoness; and her mother married at the same time a negro. 
The poor abandoned child was fortunate in having attracted the 
affections of such a man as Lavalette, which she warmly returned. 
Her husband, however, had not reached Egypt before the bride 
took the natural smallpox, and scarcely escaping with her life, 
lost her beauty. She was in despair, and though by degrees the 
^acc subsided, and the marks of the pustules became less evident; 
though Iicr figure was still fine, her complexion dazzling, her 
teeth good, and her countenance pleasing, she could not recondle 
herself to the change of which before and after his return, 
she felt conscious that her Imsbantf must be sensible. The deli¬ 
cacy of his conduct never gave her reason for a moment to sup¬ 
pose that his attachment was in any way diminished; hut her 
sighs and tears, her profound melancholy, and weariness of life, 
showed that she could not overcome lier own apprehensions; the 
good and excellent Lavallctte had but one wish and that was that 
his wife should be happy. 

Lucien, Minister of the Interior, could not be at my wedding 
dinner, but IVIadame Murat, though about to lie in, made an 
effort to join us. Madame Lcclerc was in the height of her 
beauty. fMadamc Baccioebi was dressed on the occasion with a 
degree <n eccentricity, >Yhich even now is fresh%> my mind. She 
had- presided in the morning over a female literary society; and 
propo^g to establish a peculiar costume for the associates, she 
considered that the ^^fdie||^w^ to effect her purpose, was to have 
a pattern made and Tt herself, and in tras new dress she 

i^erwards came to tiiy mother; such a medley of the Jewish, 



ia ihOTt, eroept Frendi good taste, voa I think never seen, i 
To see Mii^ime Bacdochi thus attired, was not surprising, be* 
cause we were accustomed to her si^ngularities; but it was impos- 
■^ie to re^t the ludicrous impre^ion she created by dedaring 
her inimtum isi offiaaag such a dress to the adoption of all good 
Christians. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

ft 


. The two parties brought together—AHccted politeness, and conc^led contempt 
—Tlie risiting card—Rapp and M.^leCaulaincourt—Tragi-comic scene—-M. 
de Caulaincourt’s tribulation—^The duel prevented, and the reconciliation— 
■ General Lannes—Military manners—Powdered cues^ and singula^prepos¬ 
session—Colonel Bessieres and General Augereau, 


A COMIC effect was produced by the unusual union of parties \ 
which took place on this ocoftsion. ^ one side contempt ,■ 
was disguised under the appearance of Stremc politeness, but" 
combined with a hauteur which .^nounced that this politeness 
was in deference to the mistress of the^house; and an occasional 
smile, or whispered observation, betrayed the opinions of the an- > 
cient noblesse upon the manners of their new associates. Our 
good little papa, M, de Caulaincourt, was perhaps, the only per¬ 
son of this class who was sincerely gay, and paid his compliments 
with the frankness of a soldier, combineil w’ith the elegance of a » 
courtier; but an incident occurred, which for a time damped his 
chcrefulness. 

He had known Rapp at the Tuilcries, and it was not without 
surprise that he recognised him in our society. Approaching me, 
he asked, in an under-tone, 'whether that great boy, pointing out 
Rapp, had paid bis visit to my mother ? I answered in the ne¬ 
gative. “Then at least he has left his card?”—“No.”—“But 
my dear child, it is not possible, you must have been so absorbed 
in admiration of your corbeille^ as not to have seen him; it is not 
credible that a man should come and sit down in the house of a 
woman of good society, and eat at her table, without having first 
been introduced, and paid his respects to her.’* • As he was 
proceeding in a very animated tone, Rapp crept softly behind 
him, then hallooed into his ear: “ What are you.talking of, dear 
papa; please to move out of my way on a wedding-day, you 
know, the old miut give way to the young;*' and so saying, he 
threw his arms round the old gcntleman''s waist, lifted Mm gently 
from the ground, and set him d^;fV'n at a little distance 

M. de Caulaincourt’s good, natu;^ made him gener^ly be¬ 
loved ; but under it was conced^ of character Imown 

only to those who were much in his : and sucb a 



French gentleman, in the true accef^ation of the word. Looking 
at R^p, with an expression of digui^ed severityfche said : 

** Colonel! you and I neither old nor young 

enough for such play;” then lowing cpldlj^;^ he offered 
me his arm, saying, '' Will you come passing in 

the next room■?* 

The worthy man was agitated. I Jed Jhim through my 
mother’s room, which was filled with c(^pany, and made him 
sit down in mine, which ihy mother had converted into a second 
boudoir. Junot was surprised soon after to find me consoling 
my old friend, to whom I w'as endeavouring to represent that 
the matter did not deserve the serious turn he was disposed to 
give it. I repeated the whole to Junot, who, in spite of the old 
gentleman’s opposition, for M. de Caulaincourt would by no 
means pei-mit that he should seek apologies for him, went to 
remonflifrate with Kapp, and in five minutes brought him to us, 
ready to fall on his knees to entreat pardon for the brutalities, 
which Junot had assured him he had committed. ** And Junot 
tells me also,” he ad_^d, turning to me, that I have failed in 
'respect te you, in acimg so rudely in your presence. I might, 
liowever, fully refuse to beg pjirdon, because apologies arc only 
necessary when one has done wrong intentionally, and certainly 
I did not intend to ofiendr*’ 

It was impossible to forbear laugliing at this quaint excuse, 
and M. de Caulaincourt, frankly holding out his hand, said to 
him, ** You are a good fellow ! and I shall be happy to become 
one pf your friends.” Rapp pressed the old gen|lemau’s hand, 
with a veiy pretty little hand of his own, not at all in consistence 
witJi his ma^ive figure; and here ended an affair, from which 
my friend’s high feelings of honour had threatened nothing less 
,than a duel, except that my mother w'as so offended with Rapp, 
that she scarce ever spoke politely to him afterwards. 

M. de Caulaincourt, dining at our house some days afterwards, 
rfequeii^d an introduction to Lamies, who, of all the republican 
Genertife, was the one who pleased him best. I passed my arm 
through his, and led him to the other end of the saloon, where 
Lannes was conversing with General,” said I, “ per¬ 

mit me to present to you M. de (S&bilaincourt, an ancient and 
distinguishet^eneral officer, who wishes to bo acquainted with 
you.” 

The pleasing countenance of Lannes was immediately illumi¬ 
nated with a cordial smile, and shaking him roughly by the arm, 
he said: " Ah, my old friend! I like the ancients; there is 
alwaj^ southing to be learnt from them. To what branch of 
th^ ^ryice did you belong ? We?e you biped or quadruped ?— 
or* Ah^fiiabk ; I believ^ou^fe at present attached to the 
Royal tliiegmatics.”^ THpi'act W4is, that, astonished ^t Lannes’s 

* The ilmucb more ridiculous in french, than 



x«6^ti<»D, allld the rolling avIiUeiy which at that time made 4 
eopioui part o£ hie vocab^arf i M. de Caulaincourt bad 
seised with a seyw^ fit of o4fehin|b ^^ich he could not stifle. 

“ Ah ! wJui^P^^Datter r' said the General, patting him 
upon the a choking child, ** wbv thi^ is an infliN^ 

mity that requireii^lBrokn, Junot; you must xnalro Lassalle enrol 
him/' Lassalle wen (^manded tile veterans of the gafrigoa 
of Paris, but was no rentioii to the farpous general of the same 
name. The good old gentleman scarcely knew whether to laugh 
or to be angry. Meanwhile Junot w'hispered a word to the 
General; who, suddenly changing his tone, said, with an express 
sion almost respectful, “ What, are you the father of those 
two brave young men, one of whom, notwithstanding his early 
age, is colonel of a regiment df carabineers? Then you jnust 
be brave yourself!—you have educated then^ for the cpuhtry^ 
and you have not, like too many of your class, sold tllsm to 
foreigners. You must be a good man; I must embrace you." 
And so saying, he threw his arms round him, and embraced him 
heartily. 

We left the two comrades to resume tmrconversatioe we 
interrupted, and went to vejoii^iSW mother in an adjoinii^ 
saloon. “ What do you think of General Lannes ?” sai4 ^ 
** Oh ! very well! very well. But I expected a different kindj 
of man; for example, he swears like a renegade, it makes oat 
tremble. To be sure, he may be a good soldier and a brave 
man, for all that.”—“ And what more could you expect in 
General Lannes, than a soldier distinguished by his vajpur^nd 
his skill in beating the enemy 'f'—“ Why, my dear child, wliit 
could I think ? It was the fashion of dressing^his bfir that 
ceived me. I thought that if a man knew how to dress him^lf;/ 
he must have something of the manners of other times; 
could 1 think othemise ?” ^ ^ 

This naive confession stupftied me. possible, lnen,*'i 

said I, that you have judged a man only by his cue^^^Yodl 


were very fortunate in not having encountered Gener»%ug^ 
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reau, in whom you would ka^ found yourself much more nSiK^ 


taken.” At this moment ag^at man passed us, and salut^ 
me with that expression of'ropect which is found only in w^- 
oducated persons. “And who is that?''«said llAde Caularo- 
court, “ he is powdered too I think/’—“ It is Colonel Bessi^res; j 
shall I introduce him to you, my little papa?” “^o, no/’/ 
said he hastily; “I have had taiough of introductions for! 
once/' ^ 

It was in vain I assured him that Bessi^res left hff oa 
the barracks ; he felt no in^Mfon for the experime#’f ^ 
when, some time afterwards, l^mel^enaral Augereau^t^; ni 
membered my words, and hadfl^^Sbrtunity of proving 
truth. The General surpassed hfinsdf in aweariuG:. arotoiT 



poor friend, in relating the conversation he had had with Gene- 
^ Fructidor, as he called him, could not find words to express 
the astonishment he felt at the language he had heard. 

From this time he had such an apprehension of cues and 
powder, that he was very near cutting off his own; but this 
temptation was^emporary, as may be ima^ned. He contented 
himself with no longer trusting all the Qfrfogfers lie met. 


CHAPTER XLVill. 
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ation to the First Consul and Madame lionaparte—^The Court of 
the iTuiieries a)id tlieiKropiess’s entrance—Duroc and Uapp on the steps— 
Eleven o^clock—Politeness of Eugene de Reuuharnais—The yellow saloon— 
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The following day I was to be presented to the First Consul 
and Madame Bonaparte. It w'as a great affair for my mother; 
she occupied herself upon my toilette with more minute care 
than I imagine she had ever bestowed upon her ow^n in the 
highest tide of her vanity. One thing *disturbed her much; 
Ihere was no etiquette, no ceremonial. “ Nevertheless, he afiects 
the little king,*’ said my mothei*. The truth was, that at this 
time the in^rior <^.-the First Consul’s family was like that of a 
very rich man, with no more forms; Madame Bonaparte had 
not even yet ladies in w^aiting. 

Wjpi went to the Tuileries after tjie opera, l&iving the ballet of 
Psyche in tlie middle, that we might not be too late, and ar¬ 
rived at ten o’clock. My heart beat as we alighted at the pavilion 
ofFlor^, at the door which precedes that in the angle so long 
called the entrance of the Empr^S^, As we ascended the five 
or six steps before the door on tflp left, leading to the apart¬ 
ments of the ground-floor, we met Duroc and Rapp. “ How 
late you amr’ said Duroc. “ It is near eleven o'clock.”— 
“ Ah !” added the brave Alsatian, ** Madame Junot is a worker 
of marvels; she is about to make an infidel of our good Junot.” 
And he burst into a,loud laugh. 

I was desirous of turning back; but Junot replied, “ Madame 
Bonaparte desired me to come here^ after the opera,”—^‘‘Oh!” 
said Duroc, ‘‘it is quite a diffemnt thing if Madame Bonaparte 
has appointed the hour.” 

At this moment the fading door of Madame Bonaparte's 
apartment opened, and £i%^e de Beauharnais ran down. He 



carriage within the court, and finding (hat no one came op, she 
began to fear, lest by'mistake, arising from the lateness of thb 
hour, 1 might be told that s^e could not receive me. 1 wis 
sensible of this attention, and the more so, as the messenger was 
himself very fit to dispel apprehensions of a doubtful reception. 
M. de Beauhamais gave me his arm, and we blistered the laige 
saloon together. V This fine apartment was so obscure, Uiat at 
first entering I saw no one in it; for it was lighted only by two 
chandeliers placed on the mantelpiece, and surrounded with 
gauze to soften the glare. I was much agitated on entering: but 
an observation from Eugene de Beauhamais, contributed wonder¬ 
fully to restore my composure. You have nothing to fear,” said 
he; ** my mother and Sister are so kind !” These words made 
me start; no doubt I might experience that emotion^hich 
a young woman is so liable to feel at a first presra^jiftbn to 
strangers, especially wlien she has some reason to imagine that 
she may not be very cordially received ; but my spirits recovered 
surprisingly. 

Madame Bonaparte was in the same place which she then 
occupied as mistress of the house, and where afterwards she was 
seated as sovereign of the world s 1 found her before a tapestry 
frame, prosecuting a work, three^^hrths of which was performea 
by Mademoiselle Dubuquoy, whose Ingenuous hint that Marie- 
Antoinette was fond of such employments, had inspired Jose¬ 
phine's inclination for them. At the other side of the chimney 
sat Mademoiselle Hortensc de Beauhamais, an amiable, mild, 
agreeable girl; with the figure of a nymph, and beaufiful light 
hair. Her gracious manners and gentle words were irresistinly 
pleasing. 

The First Consul was standing before tfie ch^Hey with ^ 
hands behind him, fidgeting as he had already the habit of 
doing; his eyes were fixed upon me, and as soon as I recovered 
my s3lf-possession I found that he was closely examining me; 
but from that moment I determined not to be abashed, as to 
allow myself to be overcome by fantastic fears with such % man, 
would be ruin. 

Madame Bonaparte up, came forward, took my two 
hands and embraced me, saying that I might depend upon her 
friendship. "I have been too long Junot's fr^nd,” sne con¬ 
tinued, “ not to entertain the same sentiments fSr his wife, par¬ 
ticularly for the one he has chosen.”—“Oh! oh I Josephine,” 
said the First Consul “that is running on very fast ! How do 
you know that this little pickle is worth'loving ? Well, Made¬ 
moiselle Loulou (you 8^ 1 do not forget the namjM of jay old , 
friends), have you not a word for me?” 

He had taken my hand, and drawing,me towards him, lo<Aed 
at me with a scrutiny which for a^oraent made me cost down 
my eyes; but I recollected myself immediately: “(^neral," I 


his bfQw would have been imperceptible to any other 
]Qj|noa i but 1 knew his countenance well: be smiled almost in- 
inKntly, and said, “Very well parried. Oh! the mother’a 
spirit. Apropos, how is Madame Permon?"—“ Ill, General, 
^e’buders much ; for two years past her health has altered so 
seriously as to cause us great uneasinessj!^—“ Indeed ! so bad 
as that; I am sorry to hear it, very sorry; make my regards to 
her. It is a wrong head—a devil of a hut she has a 

^nerous heart and a noble soul.” 

I withdrew my hand, which he had held during this short col¬ 
loquy, and took my seat near Madame Bonaparte. The conver¬ 
sation beOame general, and very agreeable. Duroc came in,^ 
and took part in it. Madame Bonaparte said little on subjects 
she 4|d riot understand, and thereby avoided exposing her igno- 
Irinpilt Her daughter, without saying more than is becoming 
in ailing girl, had the talent of sustaining tlie conversation on 
agreeable topics. The events at this moment passed in rapid 
succession, and afforded large matter of conversation. M. de 
Cobentzel was expected at Paris; his arrival was spoken of, but 
without any relation to politics. Madame Bonaparte said that 
she had heard some one observe upon the astonishing resemblance 
between Count Louis de Cobentzel andMirabeau. “Who said 
that? ” asked the First Consul,hastily. “ I do not exactly recollect. 
Barras, I think.” “ And where had Barras seen M. de Cobent¬ 
zel ? Mirabeau! —be was ugly: M. de Cobentzel is ugly— 
there is all the resemblance. Ehj pardi^! you know him, 
Junot; you were with him at our famous treaty, and Duroc too. 
But you never saw Mirabeau. He was a rogue, but a clever 
rogue! he himself did more mischief to the former masters of 
this house, than the Siates-general altogether. But he was a 
rogue.” he took a pinch of snuff, repeating. “ He was a 

bad man, and too vicious to be tribune of the people; not but 
in my tribunate there were some no rietter than he, and without 
half his talent. As for Count Louis de Cobentzel—” 

He took another pinch of snuff, and was about to resume his 
observations, but stopped as if struck by a sudden reflection. 
He th(^ht, perhaps, that the first inagistrate of the republic 
shoutd jiot so lightly give his opinion upon a man just named 
by a J^eat power to treat with him. He stopped then with a 
senteric^ half uttered, and turning to me, said, 

“ I ikipe Uiat we shall often see you, Madame Junot. My 
intention is to draw round me a numerous family, consisting of 
my Generals and their young wives. They will be friends of 
my wife and <!6f Hortense, as their husbands are mine. Doea 
that suit yoqj I warn you that you will be disappointed if yon 
expect to here your fine acquaintances of the Fauboui^ 


^ 1 have already said that I shall preserve the turn of Nap6leoD*s phrases,and 



Saint-Germain. I do not like them* They art? my enetai^^ 
and prove it by defaming me. Tell them from me, as yoM 
mother lives amongst them—tell them, that I am not afraid ff 
them.” This sentence, spoken with harshness, gave me 
easiness from two causes : it was disobliging both to Juap;]t%iid 
to me; it seemed to -reproach him for taking a wife fr6ni a 
hostile society, and to hint that I came into his own with un¬ 
friendly dispositions; could not forbear answering, perhaps 
hastily, j 

“ General, excuse me if I cannot consent to do what is not 
in the province of a woman, and particularly in that of General 
Junofs wife; and permit me to carry from ^ou to T^y friends 
only messages of peace and union ; I know that they desire no 
others.” And this was true, x would not interrupt thelNjy^on 
of this interesting interview to describe the person and timMera 
of Mademoiselle de Beauhamais, but I think it would be an 
injustice both to her and my readers to omit to describe her 
such as she appeared at my first introduction to her. 

Hortense de Beauhamais was at this time seventeen^years 
old; she was fresh as a rose, and though her fair complexion 
was not relieved by much colour, she had enough to produce 
that freshness and bloom which vrtis her chief ^beauty; a pro¬ 
fusion of light hair played in silky locks round her soft and 
penetrating blue eyes. The delicate roundness of her figure, 
slender as a palm-tree, was set off by the elegant carriage of 
her head ; her feet wA*e small and pretty, her hands very white, 
with pink, well-rounded nails. But what formed the chief at¬ 
tract! on of Hortense was the grace and suavity of her manners, 
which united the creole dullness with the vivacity of Francei 
She was gay, gentle, and amiable ; she had wit, without’ 

the smallest ill-temper, had justmalice enough to be A 

polished and well-conducted ^ducatiorrhad improved'liernatural 
talents ; she drew excell«itly, sang harmoniously, and petfonned 
admirably in comedy. In 1800 she was a charming yoiing girl; 
she afterwards became one of the most amiable princ^es of 
Europe. I have seen many, both in their own court^ and in 
Paris, but I never knew one who had any pretensions 
talents. She was beloved by every one, though of a1t%«o 
surrounded her, her mother seemed to be the least cc^scii^txff 
her attractions; 1 de not mean to say that she did not io^$er, 
but certainly she did not express that degree of matemat^iffec- 
tion which Hortense de Beauhamais merited. Her brother 
loved her tenderly; the First Consul looked upon her as big 
child; and it was only in that country so fertile^in the in*^' 
ventioDs of scandal, that so fboHsh an accusation could‘have 
been imagined, as tto any feeling less pure than paternal affecU 
tion actuated his conduct towards her. The vile calumny mat. 
with the contetnnt it merited, and is now onlv remembex^ to 



CHAPTER XLIX. 


The weddin^*ball—List of guests—Swearing— -Invitation to the First Consul— 
His Tisiting-cards—Diplomatic breaVfast—Visit to the Tuileries, and invi¬ 
tation to Madame Bonaparte—-Hie Monaco and ies deux Coqs —The First 
Consul’s closet—Charm of his physiognomy—The First Consul accepts an 
invitation to the ball—The first anniversary of the 18 th of Bruniaire, and the 
ball deferred—M. dfe Caulaincourt’s indiscretion. 

My mother had determined to give a ball on the 15th day 
after my marriage ; it was an ancient custom, and though not 
now the fashion, she would by nc means forego it. One evening 
when we» had dined with her, she required our assistance in 
arranging her plans: For this ball,” said she, “ must be one 

of the prettiest that ha? been given this long time past; my 
house, it is true, is very small, but it must be turned into an 
enchanted parterre of flowers. Come, take your place at the 
desk, Madame Laurette, and make out our list of invitations, 
for all your husband’s friends must be of the party.” Junot 
thanked her, and kissed her hand. “ Oh ! surely,” she replied; 

your friends are my friends now, only they swear rather too 
much: and you, I have been told, can do so too when you are 
angry; you must leave off that ugly habit, it does not become 
a gentleman.”—Junot laughed, and held up his finger to me. 

What, because she tells me that you swear,” said my mother. 
** No, I hope she will never cease to pour all her confidence into 
my maternal ear; besides, remember, she has not yet made ac¬ 
quaintance enough with your ear for it to supplant mine; but 
come, to work.” 

Junot took 1)36 pen, and wrote down all the names of the 
ladies, beginning with Madame Bonaparte and Mademoiselle 
de Beauharnais. He then waited for the name with which my 
mother would commence the list of gentlemen. 

The First Consul of the French republic, one and indivi- 
»ble; is not that the style?” said mysia|other. “ The First 
Consul!” we all exclaimed together. “ Yes, the First Consul; 
is there any thing astonishing in that? I am tired of being on 
bad terms with any one, and besides—” "And besides/’ said 
Junot, laughing, " you thmk that perhaps, you were more in the 
wrong than he.” 

_ “ No, no/V my motber, "that is quite another affair. 


Laurette might be daily in his society, these sort of quarrels 
might produce disagreeable effects for her, and I wished to pr^ 
vent that—was I not right?” We embraced her, “ But the 
invitation,” she added, is not all; do you think he will|M|i|pt 
it? do you think he will come?”—I am sure of it; only^feie 
the hour that will suit you besL and I will come to fetch you,” 
said Junot, enchanted at this ^spcct of reconciliation between 
his mother-in-law and his beloved General. 

My mother looked at him with an air of astonishment, per¬ 
fectly laughable—Fetch me! to go where?”—‘‘Where!” 
returned Junot, as much surprised in his turn ; “ to th^ Tuileries, 
to tender your invitation to the First Consul and Madame 
Bonaparte.”—“ My dear Junot^” said my mother, with the ut¬ 
most seriousness and sang-froid, “ you are quite, nay, perfectly 
mad.”—“ It seems to me that what I say is, mevertheless, very 
sensible; that nothing, in fact, can be more reasonable,” replied 
Junot, somewhat disconcerted by the apostrophe.—“ And 1 tell 
you, you are mad. Would yOU have me go to request General 
Bonaparte to come again to my house, after having forbidden his 
appearance there ^ 

“ How, then, do you propose to invite him ?” asked Junot, 
with an accent impossible to describe.* “ Truly, how should I 
invite him ? but precisely'in the same maniicr as I do every one 
else, except that the card shall be all in writing, and I will write 
it all in my own neat hand, which he knows perfectly well,” 

Junot strode up and down the room, exclaiming, “ But that 
cannot be I You had better not invite him at all! He will 
think that you intend him a disrespect.”—“ He would be much 
mistaken then. But he would think no such thing; and you 
will see, that after having received my note of invitation, he will 
do as all well-bred men would; he will call on me before the 
ball, or at least he will have a^card left at the door.”—“ Do you 
think, then,” said Junot, in the utmost surprise; “that he 
keeps visiting cards“ And why not? My dear child, be¬ 
cause Bonaparte gains battles, is that any reason that he should 
not visit ?” 

For a long time my inclination to laugh had lieen suppressed^ 
with the utmost difficulty ; Albert, throwing himself bacll in his^ 
arm-chair, had given way to his from the first; and this last 
observation, together with the stupified astonishment of Junot, 
who, with his mouth half open, could not find words to answer, 
was altogether too sStKih for my gravity, and I burst into one of 
those fits of wild mirth which one only enjoys at sixteen. My 
mother and Junot were still no less serious; my mother at 
intervals murmuring, “ I do not see why he should not visit, 
and certainly I shall not go first.” My brother and' I became 
by degrees more reasonable, seeing that she was petflectly in 
earnest, and certainly intended that the First Consul should 



myalty vaa yet attaelied to bis name; but already for tw^m 
ttenths he Imd exercised the supreme axithority of the state; 
and this power bad placed him on^ elevation which appeared 
natural and becoming to he was there^ beccu^ it 
proper place. 

Albert knew my mother's xharactwj and that by further op» 
position we should irritate witlbi^ persuading her; be there¬ 
fore sat down to the desk, and requested her to dictate her list, 
whiciliShe did with ns much sel£>possession and composure as if 
the ^First Consul had never existed. The list consisted of seventy 
men and'tlli'ty ladies—a large number for so small a house; 
then, as now, it waa a pleasure to be crowded, and the greatest 
approbation that could be expressed the day after a ball was, 

‘ W-hat a charming fdte ! we w^e almost suffocated.” 

The next morning Albert breakfasted with us, and it was re¬ 
solved in our little council that we should all three proceed im¬ 
mediately to thcTuileries, and, in my mother’s name, make our 
personal request to the First Consul and Madame Bonaparte, 
to honour with their presence the ball ray family were to give on 
the dccas'.on of my marriage ; taking good care to say notliing 
of the written invitations which had been intrusted to me for 
/delivery. (^Madame Bonoparte received us in the most gracious 
I maimer; it was in such cases that she appeared to the utmost 
; advantage. She had already gone through all that a royal 
! novitiate demanded, and it can scarcely be imagined with what 
\ease she stepped into the station of Queen. She accepted of 
four invitation for herself and Mademoiselle de Beauhamais; 
jthe latter, she said, was absent from the Tuileries. She seemed, 
•however, by no means vvilling that wx should extend our invi¬ 
tation to the Fi^gst Consul. “ He has been,” she said, ** but to 
i two fetes since his entry upon the consulate; the one at Morfoa- 
jtaine, wheie policy led him to meet tlie American envoy ; the 
|other was the fete given him by the Consul Cambacerts, bn his 
(return from Marengo; and besides,” ad^id she, he dances 
‘but little.” 


My sister,” said Albert, with his natural mildness of manner, 
" will not readily adtnit that; the First Consul has often, very 
(^ten, danced toe Monaco and les deuxCo^s, with Laurette, to 
the sound of my eldest sister’s piano. Do you know, Madam, 
that we may claim almost the rights of fraternity with General 
Bonaparte ?”—** Yes, he has often told me so,” she replied, with 
£m affectation ^friendlipess^ But this was^xot true, for I know 
that the Firrt^Bonsul never spoke of my mother to Madame 
Bonaparte, except she herself led to the subject, which she was 
not foisd of doing. # 

Aff^ takit^ leave j^flMhidame Bonaparte we proceeded by 
the stairease of tha^Ihivilim of Flora, to the apartments of ti^ 
First QjasuU ^he;,afdeUo?€ainp in vraiting observed, that the 



mi Jfinot. Aftd, Madame V* asked die' aide^e-eamp. Ha 
was die unfortunate Lacu^, killed at Austerlitz, nephew of t]|a 
Comte de Cessac, and cousin of M. de Beausset 

"We are too recently oi^Hed, my friend,” replied 
be more than one and thep^e person; therefore, announwo^ 
if you please; and thoag^h l^ies do not often come to trouble 
your hermitage, show that yoa*4now how to be gallant, and gip 
my wife your arm to the closet door.” When the door was 
opened, and the First Consul saw me, he said, smiling ver^gpod- 
humouredly, " What means this family deputation ?—tneie is 
only Madame Permon wanting to its completion. lyjjjbe afraid 
of the Tuileries, or of me ?”—** My GeneraW” said my husband 
immediately, " Madame Permon would gladly have joined us, 
but she is very ill, and 6uds it impossible to leave her chamber, 
to come to request a favour of you, which she is very desirous 
to obtain. My wife is charged to address to you her petition in 
form,” 

The First Consul turned towards me with a smile, saying, 
“Well! let me hear! What do you wish for?” It is difficult, 
if not impossible to describe the charm of his countenaitce, When 
he smiled with a feeling of benevolence. His soul was upon his 
lips and in his eyes. T!ie magic powei; of that expression at a 
later period, is well known; the Emperor of Russia had expe¬ 
rienced it, when he said to me, " I never loved any one more 
than that man!’^ I told the General what had been agreed 
upon, and had scarcely ended my little harangue, when he took 
my two hands, and said, " Well! I shall certainly be at this 
ball. Did you expect I should refuse ? I shall go most wil- 
lingly.” Then he added a phrase which he often repeated: 
" Though I shall be m the midst of my enemies, for your 
mother’s drawing-room, they tell me, is full of them.” 

Junot now made a sign to^us to take leave; we accordingly 
made our parting salutations, and the First Consul, after press¬ 
ing my brother's with as much cordiality as if we were 
stni m my father's house, inquired on vvhal day this ball should 
take place. " Next Monday, General; it is. 1 believe the 10th 
ofNovember.” 


"What! the 10th of November,” said the First Consul, 
^ing to his scrutoire; " that seems to me to be some particular 
day ; let me seeand as he spoke, he found the calendar he 
was seeking. * ** 1 thought so,” he added, on consulting it. "The 
10th of November is the anniversary of the 18th Brumaire, and 
I cminot join a party on that d^. Your will have no 

company: your acquaintance of the Faubour? Saint-Germuft. 


company; your acquaintance of the Faubourg Saint-Gertm^ 
will ccrlAinly not quit their retreats to make a festivai^f iSe 
anniversary of the re*estab!ishm^ of the Republic. •'HiChat 
concerns me personally,” and hi^countenance as he spedto 
assumed an expression serious and severe, of Uttle 


sequence, but I must see the Republic respected ; it would not, 
therefore, be suitable that the anniversary of the day which 
restored it to ub entire, should be celebrated otherwise than as a 
iamily festival. 1 do not refuse Madame Permon*s invitation if 
you will name another day.'* 

The change was immediately resolved upon, and he himself 
named the 12th of November. "Do you receive Josephine?" 
he inquired. I answered, that Madame Bonaparte had accepted 
for hetseif and her daughter the invitation which my mother, to 
her great icgret, had not been able to give in person. 

" Oh! I have no doubt but Madame Permon is ill,” said the 
First Consul; " but there is idleness, if not some other motive, 
which I will not mention m her absence. Is there not, Madame 
Loulou And so saying, he pulled my ear and hair till he 
made my eyes wafer, which I was not sorry for, as it furoished 
an excuse for notanswenns: this blunt interpolation, and for the 
colour which flushed my cheeks. While this was passing be- 
tw’cen us and the future master of the woild, a good scene took 
fdacc in the apaitmcnts of Madame Bonapaite below stairs. 

M. de Caulaincourt paid ins couit veiy attentively to Madame 
Bonaparte; an old fiiendship or relationship between them, was 
connected with a iemcn\biancc of piotection of his pait, and of 
gratitude oir hers. She was, m consequente, on very good teims 
with my little papa, and almost every moining, the pony, with 
its velvet saddle and gilded bndlo, trotted from the Rue des 
Capuchins to the Tuilciics. IJeie it arrived on the moiumg of 
'our visit, just as we had left Madame Bonaparte, and the con¬ 
versation natuKilly falhne: upon the invitation we had brought, 
H . de Caulaiucourt, to wliom myniotlier had related all that luid. 
passed on the pieccdmg injilit, gloiymg in the fiim stand she 
had made in favour of a wiuten iiiviution, unceremoniously ac¬ 
cused me of having mistaken ray instructions, and very innocently 
repeated to Madame Bonajiarte all that he had learned from my 
mother, of whose plans he perfectly appSpved. This unlucky 
incident produced a lather awkward denouement on our 
return tothe saloon; but our apologies were graciously accepted, 
and whether or not the truth ever reached the ears of the Firat 
Consul, it produced no visible result. 

My mother easily peiceived that it would be tidiculousforher 
to celebrate the anniversary of the 18th Bnimaire; the change 
winch we had made in tho day, consequently received her pei^ 
&et acquiescence, and pas«eaa>fi without any observaUon. 



CHAI^TER L. 


Tbe bat) and (he flowers—^The flret couiUryrdance—Maderooisetkl^e 'Beauhw* 
nab* Mademoiselle de Pengord, Mademoiselle de (,|Aseaux, and nwself—'Itie 
minuet de la Keine and the gavoUe—The (me dancers—Madame t^terc and 
tbe toilet of Madame Oonajianc—Npise of hor&Cb, and the arrival of the First 
Consul—The dance interrupted—^The Fust Consul’s gray gieaucoat'—Lon? 
conveisation between the First C'onsul and M. de Talltyiand—M. LalBUe and 
the ihree-comeied hat—M.de Tr^nis and the grand bow—1 he First Consul 
listening to a dancingdesson*—Bonaparte not fond of long speeches— Inierest- 
ing conversation between Bonaparte and my mother—Jciome, his debls^Ms 
beard and superfluous travelling case. 

All was preparation in my niotber's house for the expected 
ball, which she intended should be one of the most agreeable to 
be given this year in Paris. Our frici^s also looked forward to 
it with much impatience. My mother hud already refused the 
requests of above foity men and twelve women for tickets. She 
was delighted when such requests were made to her. The 
arrangements for ornamenting the house were peifect; and when 
at length all the trees, plants, and flowers assumed the placeii 
her taste appointed them, and innumerable lights shone awotig 
them from lamps of every colour, the staircase and hall perfej^y 
resembled an enclianted palace. 

Madame Bonaparte arrived about nine o'clock, accomjiftfiied 
by her son and daughter, ^nd led by' Colonel Rapp. My 
mother met her in th^ middle of the dining-room, the other ladies 
she received at thd^ door of the saloon. She was polite and 
gracious to every one, as she so well knew liovv to be. She con¬ 
ducted Madame Bonaparte to the arm-chair on the right of ttie 
iii’e-place, and begged her, with the liospitable grace of tbe 
South, to make herself perfectly at home. She must have ap¬ 
peared to her, what she actually was, a very agreeable and 
charming woman. 

My mother was, perhaps, the prettiest woman in the room, 
after the First ConsuFs two ainerii. Bhe hud been for some 
time iniietter health, and th(‘ reepith from Bufl'ermg had restored 
to her features that harmotiy and regohirity in which her beauty 
consisted. She wore on this evening a dress, made by Madame 
Germon, of white crape, trimmed with bunches of doublf jest- 
ouils. Its form was Grecian, folding over the bosom, and 
mstened on the shoulders with two diamond clasps. Her head- 



lAfti&e htr admimbiy* As she could not, or rather did not chooee 
Jo appear on the occttftion of my marriage with her hair whrily 
;nncovered, she had a toque of white crape (made by Leroi» 
who then lived in the Rue Des-Petits-Champs, and had already 
acquired some reputation), through the folds of which her fme 
black hair appeared, resembling velvet, intermingled with 
branches of jonquil, like those which trimmed her gown. The 
flowers were furnished by Madame Roux. She wore in her 
bosom a large booqMt of jonquils and natural violets, but ex¬ 
hibited neither necklace nor jewels of any kind except two very 
fine diamond drops in her ears. This attire was set off by a 
person whose elegance of figure and manner were at least her 
most striking ornament. I was proud of my mother. 

At a quarter before nine o’clock Jiinot went to the Tuileries, 
to be ready to attend the First Consul to my mother’s, but 
found him so overwhelmed with business that it was impossible 
for him to name the hour at which ho could arrive ; but he was 
desired to request as a favour that the dancing might commence, 
the First C’onsul gi^ing his nsiurance that he would certainly 
come, hov'cver late he might be com])eIlcd to make his visit. 
The ball then was opened at halt-past nine. Junot danced 
witli Mademoiselle dc Beauharnais, Eucone de Beauharnais 
with me, llip|xilytc de Rastignac with Mademoiselle de Caseaux, 

,and Maidemoigclle de P-with M. Dupaty. M. de Trenis 

'was not yet arrived, nor I\L Laffitte. These gentlemen were at 
ithis time in the extreme of every thing that is inconceivable ; 
^and to join a party, at two or three o’clock in the morning, was 
^nothing extraordinary with them. 

I had this evening, in the opinion of iny mother and all our 
*o]d fnends, an important duty to fulfil: it was to dance the 
fnifiuet de la tour and the gavotte. For three weeks Gardel’s 
long lessons had been renewed, that this minuet, w’hicb with my 
^ whole soul I detested, might be executed in |)erfcction. 1 had 
entreated my mother to spare me this painibl exhibition, but to 
no purpose. Not to dance the minuet de la Heine at a bridal 
ball, would have been a dereliction of all established customs, 
which she could not by any means sanction. 

M. de Trenis belonged to our society: he was a worthy man, 
and far from meriting the character which he gave himself, of 
being nothing but a dancer. H^^possessed much infonnatioa 
and some witj natural g(Sod sens^ftnd a correct judgment, very 
capable of appreciating the ridiculous extravagance of his own 
words; that of his dresE^ though in the heiglit of the fashion, 
was by no means so exaggerated. As of all the fine dancers 
of thc,daf>,he the one with whom we were the most ac¬ 
quainted, 1 had engaged him to dance the minuet de la tour 
with noping to ne leds timid with him than with MM. 
Laffitte iir .Dupaty. 

A# 4Ar« r^AMArol maa . OfTAftr 



one eke was, and the five anite of apex^ 

nrents were much more than Gonvenieffiy crowded, Ailthh 
Bonaparte family except Joseph} who* ^ believe} was then tft 
lameviUe} came e»ly, ^ 

^ Madiame Leclerc, always beautiful and elegant, had takm 
her seat at a distance from her sister-iii-law, whose excniiskB 
taste in dress never failed to put her out of conceit wiw^di^P 
own appearance, how carefully soever toilet had been pet 
formed.. ** I do notunderstand,” said llkmtoe, “ how a {>ersoiji 
of forty years old can wear garlands of flowers V* vs. 

Madame Bonaparte had a wreath of poppies and golden eato 
of corn upon her head, and her dress was trimmed with the^ 
same. 1 was afraid that she would foolishly make the same 
compliment to my mother; and unwilling that a stupid remark 
should spoil the pleasure of the evening, 1 ^nswer^ that my 
mother, who was older than Madame Bonaparte, had also 
flowers on her head and round her gown. Madame Leclerc 
looked at me w^ith an air of astonishment; *^But it is quite 
different, quite a different thing/’ said she. » 

At a few minutes before eleven, the trampling of*the« First 
Consurs horse-guards was heard. Very soon afterwards tim 
carriage drove up to the door, and almost immediately he ap^ 
peered at the entrance of the dining-room, with Albert and 
Junot, who had received him in the hall, i My mother advanced 
towards him, and saluted him with hermost courteous obeisanoto 
to which he replied with a smile, 

** Eh ! Madame Permon, is that how you receive an old | 
friend V* and held out his hand. My mother g^e him hers, I 
and they entered the ball-room together. The heat was exces- f 
sive. The First Consul remarked it, but without taking off his 1 
gray great-coat; and was on the point of making the tour of I 
the room, but his eagle eye had already observed that many * 
of the ladies present had not risen at his entrance; he was : 
offended, and pass^ immediately into the bedroom, still re- f 
taining my moflier’s arm, and appearing to look at her with ^ 
admiration. it-: | 

Dancing had been discontinued as soon as be appeare<l, and j 
Bonaparte soon perceived it, by the stillness of the saloon, from i 
whence issued only the murmuring sounds product by the pb^ j 
servations made upon him under-tooe. I 

“ Pray, Madame Perraoi^ said h^ ** let the flaiiemg be re-/ 
Burned; young people must be amused, and dancing is their 
favourite pastime. I ani told, by thfi/by, that your daughter ; 
dances equal to Mademoiselle Chaberoi.*, 1 must see it. 

* Mademoiselle Cbamevoi was the finest daneer at the opera. At this perio^. 
Bng^nie Beauharnais waaahached to her. h was on the occasion of her hin^X^ 
that the sinimlar history of tlie refusal of the curate of St. Uoch to burr ait ( 



Mnilf you ft&d 1 will ihe mcmaco, the onff out 

i - 1 have not danced tlu«e tlffrty yean/’ replied my moUier. 

you are jesting. \ oil look to-night like yuor daugh- 
ier’t sieter,” 

M« de Talleyrand wan of tlie party. The First Consul, after 
having spoken to us all in the most agreeable manner, entered 
Into a conversation with him in my mother's bedroom, which 
lasted without interrupdon for thrce-quartm of an hour. To^ 
wards midnight, he returned to the saloon, and appeared de¬ 
termined to make himself perfectly agreeable to every onei. 

How great soever my repugnance to dancing tins unfortu¬ 
nate minuet, 1 had no choice but to answer to the summons of 
my mother, who, without concerning herself whether i was 
maid or wife, expected me to be always obedient to her com¬ 
mands. At that time it was customary for young people to 
conduct themselves dutifully to their parents, not only from 
Inspect, but to avoid giving them pain. For a moment I thought 
myself safe. M. de IVenis was called for, but could nowhere 
he found.^ I went to tell my mother; but gained nothing. M. 
Lafhtte was requested to supply his place. Ue had no bat; 
my mother soon found him one. All these difficulties removed, 
I at length vyent through the dreaded minuet, having whispered 
to Gardel not to allow the gavotte to be played; and reckoned 
my last courtesy a real happiness. M. Laffitte was reconduct- 
ing me to my seat, holding in one hand an enormous three- 
cornered hat, that he had bon’owed of I know not whom, and 
leading me with the other, when we met M. de Trenis. He 
looked at me with so tenible an air, tliat 1 became uneasy 
for the consequences of having danced the minuet with another 
person. 1 told him mildly, that I had waited till past midnight 
and that my mother had at lengthy required that 1 should dance 
with M. Laffitte. ^ J hope, my dear sjr, that you will forget this 
non-observance of my engagement, and particularly as your ab¬ 
sence was its sole cause.’’ 

acquiesced in his disappointment, and seating himself 
,c1i^weei»/my friend Mademoiselle de Merigny and myself, com- 
S^^nced a most ludicrous harangue upon tiie regret he expe- 
i^ttkped, which was the greater on account of my share in the 
loss; ** for ! shall never, gever forget the spectacle I saw,” added- 
1 was alarmed, and entreated an explanation; which, alter 
listing to most highHown compl^ents on the excellence of 
my own dancing, I obtained at length in the following terms ; 
^^That you should danetf a minuet with a man—a good dancer, 
no doubt ; yes, be dauM well, but if he dance a country-dance 
well—he never, never in Jiis life, knew how to make the grand 
^ bow with^^e bat—he c^not make the grand bow.” 

Mademoiselle'de MeHguy and Z could not help lattghiagv 
Bui M. de Trents was too deeo in fats sukdeet ^ to attand to tbo 


MQse of our merrHUeat* ** to •nrprtM oaotl* 

nued; " 1 can easily beliereit Not to know how to put on oiio% 
hat !**-ror that is tne science—4^ not difficult to explain—stoy 
•-^ve me leare.*' Then taking ns both by the band, he led 
us to my mother’s room, where there were but lew persona, 
and placing himself before the glass in the pier, bummed the 
close of the minuet air, and began the salute with the most 
perfect gravity, putting on his cocked-hat with all the eflect so 
important an afiair demanded. The lahgbmg fit returned with 
redoubled force; but the comedy was not yet complete. Junofc 
had joined*U8, and the First Consul, whose presence had not aS 
yet caused us any constraint, on account of his close conver¬ 
sation with M. de Talleyrand, now stepped gently behind JiL 
de Trenis to share the amusembnt with which this origmal was 
providing us. He made a sign to Junot to engage him to con¬ 
versation, which was easy, if dancing were the subject; provided, 
however, that it were seriously treated. For he never laughed, 
he said, except the air of a country-dance was very gay, and 
then the orchestra compelled him to smile. " How do you agree 
with M. Laffittc?'' said, Junot, with as serious a covntehance 
as he could command. 

Why,” replied he, as well as two men of talent can be 
supposed to agree when so nearly upon an equality. But he is 
an honest fellow, not at all envious of my success. It is true, 
that his own may well render him indulgent. His dance is 
lively and powerful. He ha®, the advantage over me in the fif^ 
eight measures of Pannrge’s gavotte. But m the jetes! ohf 
there he ha'^ no chance : he ha's nerve, but I have grace.” 

The First Consul o[>cned his eyes and ears, altogether unac- 
enfitomed to such rant. “ It is prodigious,^' ^aid he at length : 

“ this man is much more irrational than many who arc confined 
in mad-houses. is he a frien^J of yours?” 

Not exactly; but he is an intimate acquaintance; that is to* 
sav, we see him twice a week. But, except at a ball, ho never* 
talks of dancing, and can reason cleverly upon the manners of, 
ancient Greece; it is a portion of history he has very much, 
studied. He speaks several languages ; and Albert says, igt 
worth more than his reputation.” 

Bonaparte never listened to so long a discourse; I have 
learned that it never answered to make long speeches to him. 
He had returned to liis place near M. de Talleyrand ; 1 saw by 
the direction of bis eyes that^he was speaking of M. de Trraie. 
He met my eyes fixed upoh him, and called me to him, to make 
me a compliment on my mother's ball ^ his praises seemed al¬ 
most a repmdi. My mother had been'perfectly polite to hioi; • 
bui it appeared to me that she should have been more cordiaL 
I went to her, and, persuading her to walk with xae, led her 
mrds her own chamber, where 1 found the First Consul <n tb« 


had replaced M. de Talleyrand. As soon as the First Consul 
saw my mother, he went duect to her, and said, “ Well! Madame 
Fermon, what have you to si^. to one of your old friends ? It 
seems to me that you easily forget them. Do you know, I 
thought you very rigorous the other evening, and at the very 
time one of your friends held his knife in.readiness !*' 

** O hornble!*' exclaimed my mother; “how can you, 
Napoleon, say such tilings ?—Per Dio tacete! tacete !** 

“ But why would you not return my friendly salute ? I took 
the first moment of recognising you to make it.*' 

My mother alleged the weakness of her eyes, and «ot without 
cause; for they became very useless in the last years of her 
life ; but General Bonaparte would not be put off with this 
excuse. “ What am I to thinkV' said he; “ are we no longer 
friends V' , 

“ Non posso dimeniicare, caro Napoleone, che skte Jiglio dtlV 
arnica; fratello del mio buon Giuseppe^ del caro Luciano, e di 
DduUttay —^The First Consul made a movement, which I 
noticed, and replied with a bitter accent: 

“ So, then, if I still hold a place in your regard, I owe it to 
my mother and my brothers. It may well be said, that to ex¬ 
pect friendship from a >\oman is to expect the sands of the 
desert to remain fixed.'' 


This discussion gave me pain; it seemed that my mother 
remembered that, unfortunate quarrel excited by one of our 
cousins, who never could indemnify us for the a^ectioii which 
we lost through his means. Tlie First Consul walked in silence 
towards the tire. My mother was seated upon a sofa opposite 
to him, her arms crossed upon her bosom, and shaking her foot 
jn the fashion which usually preceded a violent scene. Albert, 


going to and fro between the chamber and the saloon, at this 
moment approacltfd General Bonaparte to ofier him an ice. 

“ 1 assure you," said he, “ that neitUcr Madame Permon nor 
myself require ice; indeed, I believe we are petrified; I knew 
very well that absence deadened remembrance, but not to such 
IKiint this." He touched an unlucky stiing. 

said my mother, with aconstruinecTsmile, but with 
her lipl sufficiently opened to show her two-and-thii'ty pearls 
(on which General Bonaparte cast his eyes ; he sjxike of them 
to me' the following d^y); “tiuly! one may be permitted to 
after an interval of some years. Did you not wish to 
peit^lMe me that it was difficult to remember, after a iew days, 
aa action which affected the fate ofvm dntire life?" ** 

“ Ah !" exclaimed First Consul,^ and bis countenance 


darkened in an inst3nt.^^He knit that broW, the movement o( 
which already agitated the universe; his under lip pressed 
stroi|gly dgainst other; and,^|o!hftng his hands behind him, 
he ^inlla a hm paces without speaking; W all this was 


tamed from joining in a country-dance. The First Coni^di 
promptly resumed his air of serenity* and seating himself beside 
my mother, looked attentively a|(*her hand, which he had taken 
to kiss. 

“ It seems to me that you do not correct any of your faults, 
Madame Permon?^* a»d he pointed to the bitten nails of her 
fingers. • 

“ No,*’ said my mother, they and I have grown old together. 
Leave all in its place; it is only you who arc forbidden to remain 
as you arc; you have still so many steps to climb before you 
reach the summit of your glory, that to wish you repose would 
be to wish harm to ourselves.*' 

Do you really think as you speak?’' 

‘‘ You know my sincerity, f do not always say all I think; 
but I never say what I do not think. Have ^ou forgotten my 
frankness?” 

Bonaparte took my mother’s hand, and pressed it affec¬ 
tionately. At this moment the clock struck two. He asked 
for his carriage. 

“ Will yo^t not slay supper?” asked my mother, • • 

“ I cannot possibly,” said he, with an accent of regret; 
** but I will come and see you again.” , 

My mother smiled, and shook her head gently. 

“ Wliy that smile I do you doubt me, Madame Permon? If 
in this evening either of us have doubted the friendship of the 
other, 1 do not think it is I who should be accused of having 
caused that suspicion. Yes, I shaU come and sec you again. 
The Signora Lmtitia sliall brijig me, since I must rest my claim 
to your regard upon her, or upon Joseph, or u|)on Lucien, or 
even upon Paulette; who knows I perhap's upon Jerome. Speak¬ 
ing of that brave little citizen, jou brought him up well while 1 
was far off. I find him wilful, and wilful in had things. The 
Signora Laatitia spoils liini so^ofally that I mrtch doubt whether 
he will mend where he now is.” 

To speak of Jerome was to touch anotiier cord which vibrated 
very sensibly on my mother’s ear, ‘‘He is an excellent lad,” 
said she ; “ all warmtli of heart, and good sentiraentsi ,jJeronie 
is a true sailor ; let him tan himself in the sea-air, and he will 
return to you a Dugua^-Trouin, or at least aDuquesne.” 

This was not the only time in the course of the evening that 
my mother had advanced an opinion with which she waajaot 
perfectly satisfied ; but she loved Jerome, I believe, alosoat as 
well as she loved me, and her partiality really went a great way. 
The First Consul was right when he said, return, he 

found his brother singularly educated. The seniors of the 
family had taken care that evciy thing should be in good order; 
that is to say, Jerome was at the College of JuiJly, and was 
frequently visited there by his family; but himself still more 
freauentlv vi&itad Paris, to offer the resnects of a voimcr 


wn of iburtoMi to Mademoiselle Emilie and MademotseUe 
Hortense de Beaubarnais; then believing himself e man, the 
studies went on as they nught, Jerome and I were of the same 
age; my raoUier, who coupled with his birth the unhappy cin- 
cumstan^es of the death of M. CharlcK Bonaparte, loved him so 
much the more. In general, she had a .warm affection for all 
the brothers, but had her preferences amongst them, as amongst 
the sisters. Madame Leclerc w’as her favouiitc, and to such a 
degree, that I, who could not share her prejudme, often had 
warm discussions with her on the subject, in which perhaps 
jealousy might have its share. At that time I loved Madame 
Murat the best of Napoleon’s sisters, and Joseph and Lucien 
were, with the Firs± Consul, those of the whole family whom I 
preferred. JeromeTiiad been vefy much loved, very much spoilt, 
not only by my n\othor, but by my brother, and indeed by all of 
us. I did not find that, v^hen he advanced in life, and conse~ 

S uently his sentiments might be expected to develop 

lemselvcs, ha was to my mother in particumr w hat he ought 
to have been. I do not accuse him, but I shall have future 
occafeionHo prove that 1 was not mistaken. I’ut^his, after all, 
is no enme, ^ 

The First Consul ujated to us this same evening, while 
Bpeakirfg of Jerome, that he had contracted <»ne of the oddest 
debts that could be imagined for a youth of fifteen. The First 
Consul was at M^tengo: his brotlier was already in the service; 
but being too young to be brought into battle was left at Pans. 
On the return of the l'n^t Consul, ilourncnne was juesented 
with a number of bills, ain<uinting in the whole to a considerable 
sura, the payment of winch was pressing. Amongst the rest 
Biem^s figured in paiticular for eight or ten thousand francs. 
Orear inquiries were made, and many ropoits v^oro .spiead, as to 
how so laige a debt could have luiscn / At length it was dis¬ 
covered that M. Jerome Bonaparte had purchased of M. Biemiais, 
Rue Saint-IIonoic, at the sign of the fvmgc Violet, a magnificent 
travelling-case, containing every thing that could be invented 
by elegance and luxury, in gold, mother-of-jiearl, siKer, and 
ivory, tlie finest poieelains, and the mt)st beautifully-executed 
enamehi; in short, the whole was a jewel. But one very essen¬ 
tial thing was wanting to this diessing-case, and that was a 
beard to make it useful; for whatever it contained would admit 
of no other application. Razors, shaving-pots of all sizes, in 
silver and china; combs for<tthe fnoUiiiaches f in short, every 
article of convenience for shaving, beard was wanting; 

and, unfortunately, the young mtth Who was but fifteen had 
some long yeare to wait for it. The JPfrst Ctmsul told this little 
history in a veiy entertaining stylo*'*' * 

When he left my mother’s on tUi' bail-night, he promised to 
coma Bgain to Aeo her, but my moftier had preserved so much 



&I1 renewal of intimacy- I believe, however, that the definite 
rupture must be attributed to a cause, natural perhaps, bat 
which was indelicately made use of. I Shall frequently have 
occasion to revert to this subject'—my pen takes it up i&- 
voluntarily. * 


CHAPTER LI. 


The tribunes Jind long harangues—The consular cou|<^ tiW the Roman forum 
—M.Andneux—Lucien, the auth(9r of tlic 18th Brutnaiie—Depression of 
Lucien, and lemarkublo visit—Lord Malniesbur)'—Madame Bona^iarle and 
her biother-m-law—ICmbanassmnil of the I’list ConSul—Lupien announces 
his departure. —The road to the fhnmi —Lucien’s rlii!drcn-«-4S€crccy of Tu- 
cien’s jonmey—Ihe little beggar—l^oitiait of Lucien—1 )m| Iflifcbellc £uni^ 
and injustice repaued. * 

At the period of my marriage the consular court v;as rather 
singniarly organized. Its airaiigenient wassoraewh^ alTected 
by the strong prejudices of the Fnsl ConsuK He^vtshed it to 
be on a grand style, yet was feaiful of incurring the reproach 
already directed against him by seveial tribunes, who, mistak¬ 
ing the Palais lioyal where equality no longer existed, for the 
Roman forum, delighted in making long liarangues in which 
Cajsar, Brutus, Pericles, Soioii, Aiistides, and Lycurgus, all 
found a place, but \\hicli had no more reference to the un¬ 
fortunate French Republic, tliuii if its locality was beyond 
Tobofek. 

In the speech delivered by Andrieux towards the 'ftnd of 
Vendi w/fffVc,France was at least mentioned, and attention pointed 
to her all'airs; but with th5 exception of%ome immoderate 
eulogies on several of our generals, this discourse was but ill 
calculated to answer the exigency of a moment, w hen, recalled 
almost from tlie brink of tlie grave by the powerful ascendancy 
of an extraordinary mau, union and vigilance amongst her sons 
became even more necessaiy, to guard against the too copmand- 
ing influence of that ascendancy over her destinies I am, in 
my own mind, persuaded, that had Bonaparte encountered a 
reasonable resistance, a continual warning from one of the orders 
of the state instituted by himself||hc would have learned to cuib 
that impetuosity, wk^b, meeting no check from without, he 
suffered to lead him gn ttnrentraincd. 

The Republic, or rather that republican Will, whicli, from 
the 9tii Thermidor to the Ifith Pructidor, 1797, alone remained 
to us, was still rcpreseai^^^ at court by one man, wI>o entered 
on the political arena precuely at that moment. A real passhm 
for liberty waa the aacied nasaton which insnired him. His 



» head was filled with republican and Utopian ideas, which would 
have been perhaps impossible to realize, although engendered 
ty a soul of the purest and noblest sentiments. 1 speak of 
Lucien Bonaparte. He called himself Brutus at Marathon, 
^ and this mixture of the Greek and the Roman was at this time 
.much laughed at; but a single bond served to reconcile the 
incongruity, an ardent desire of establishing and maintaining 
the Republic in France ; not that republic whose very remem¬ 
brance excites a shudder in the most hardenet^earts, those 
times which, far from being a consequence of the revolution, 
constituted a deviation from it, but a republic, such in short as 
a gi’eat people may possess. Alas! are we not ourselves an 
impediment to its establishment? 

Lucien, immediately after Ihfe IBth Brumaire, was appointed 
Minister of the interior.* 

It is unfortunate that a prejudice, for it was certainly 
else, prevented his being elected Second or Third 

At first sight, the participation of two brotliers in the Con¬ 
sulate wtfuid naturally lead to the conclusion that but one will 
direct the Executive; whereas, in lealily, the national interest 
would have been far bet*-er defended than by a man such as the 
Consul Lebrun, who, unquestionably honest himself, was never¬ 
theless too readily disposed to affirm every proposition, even of 
his second, and stHl more of his first colleague. 

In accomplishing the events of the 18th Brumaire, at which 
lie had laboured with an influential activity, whose remcmbionce 
should never have deserted Napoleon, it cannot be doubted that 
Lucien believed his brother would confer on France a govern¬ 
ment that should render her at once happy at home, and great 
and formidable abroad. As for war, it was then looked upon 
meiely as a party of pleasure; in its prosecution, not only the 
glory but the good foitune of the 'Fiench was calculated upon as 
certain. In the inteiior, on the other hand, misery was at its 
height: although not m the Consulate, as Minister of the 
Interior, much was in Lucien’s power: the choice of prefects and 
of mayors; new' municipal laws to be given to the Communes; 
the whole mode of election to be reformed ; manufactures to be 
protected, which at that time were every where rising; new dis¬ 
coveries to be collected ; and misery to relieved by employ¬ 
ment, the only alms which should b^l||jpowed on the people: 
all this he foresaw and undffr||gMj^B|^urage 'and success.^' 
But he soon appeared sad and ;J|P^tpj | Pubstacles multipUed'*^ 
around him: he had spoken of brotfacr-in-law; my 

• M. de Laplace preceded him, but OMWir days; his pursuits iu 
science {lod those oi the administration cwft cot possibly advance together. 
Vt'ben be was nomlMted, an acquaintance dplnine made, with two stroles of a 
ceccil. a channins.nuli dravoDg of an astrologer falling into a well: the xesem- 


nothing 

Consul. 



mother, who tenderly loved him, perceived it before he opened 
the subject. Lucien vi^as unhappy, and doubly so, through the 
the means of his brother. But injustice to Bonaparte, 1 must 
declare that he was unworthily deceived with respect to his 
brother; he was persuaded of the existence of facts entirely 
false, ilc was even irfepired by sonic one with uneasiness for 
his personal safety. He never yielded to these suspicions, but 
the voice which accused his brother was one very dear to him. 
It was evidipt that he sought with avidity every thing that 
could adbrd him a ray of consolation amidst that perplexing 
obscurity with which others endeavoured to fill up the distance 
that fate had just established between the two brothers, an interval 
which Lucieii always respected, even when ispfasing to acknow¬ 
ledge it, but which the First Consul should have overlooked. 
A violent animosity had, however, arisen between Madame 
Bonaparte and her brothers-in-law, which not only interrupted 
the domestic happiness of this numerous family, but proved in 
the end a source of the greatest misfortunes to herself. 

I visited my mother every day, and frequently dined with her. 
One day that we had dined alone, Albert and M. de*Geoufi\e 
being botli absent, we had scarcely risen from tabic when Lucien 
arrived, lie ^Yas mournful, very serioiw, and appeared in deep 
thought. My mother remarking it, he admitted it, and told us 
lie was on the eve of departure; upon which my mother uttered 
an cxclamulion. ** Did not you know it?'* said he; “I tako 
(icouflrc with me.” 

“ If you wish to let me know your affairs by my son-in-law,** 
replied my mother, ‘‘ command him to communicate them, for 
when you arc in question he is a true Malmesbury.”* 

^^Yes, 1 am going,” said Lucien, crossing his arms over his 
bosom and contemplating the fire with that sombre distraction 
which indicates an acute an^ profound grief: “lam going! 
my counsels displease; and moreover there is at present a bar¬ 
rier between Napoleon and me which can never be removed, 
because it is beneath nijf character to justify myself, and there¬ 
by to recognise the legality of a tribunal which, on the contrary, 
I challenge. My brother believes the perfidious insinuations of 
a woman with whom he ought to be too well acquainted to 
sacrifice his family to her; he suspects the fidelity of a brother, 

* Lord Malmesbury a ^ecial mission to the Directory froat 

England in the year was Minister for Foreign 

Affairs It is to be Malmesbury’s instructions were not 

very extensive, for at eveqMi^^^Mpirded by Talleyrand, who, it may be 
observed, does not himself wast^uny, Lord Malmesbury uniformly replied r 
Allow me to write home Permettez que Jen ecnve d ma 

cour.”) And as we seldom faiT^^wle advantage of the ridiculous, a caricature 
was exhibited, in which TaUeyfen|tftepping up to the English Ambassador, in¬ 
quires how he is? and Lord MaimSbury shows him, according to the custom of 

CAri/'atnrAs o Inner nanAP inenpiKorl wnnla' (( 


ivboee devotedness has been the sole means of opdhing to him 
the road to a throne.” 

“To a throne cried my mother. 

Lucien replied only by a smile, at once melancholy and ex¬ 
pressive ; “ always remember, Madame Permon,” rejoined he, 
that I certainly had no such thoughts On the 18th'and 19th 
Urumaire.” 

It way be well supposed, that in speaking afterwards of 
Lucien to the Fii-st Consul, I was careful not to repeat this part 
of the conversation. 

“Are you going far inquired my mother. “I must not 
tell you; I ought not to liave announced my departure. I re¬ 
quest of Madame Junot not to speak of this conversation before 
her husband.” 

In fact some dars afterwards Lucien quitted Paris. 

A carriage, confaimng Arnaud, a miniature-painter named 
Chatillon, and M. l^elix Oesporto, preceded him, and took the 
road to Amiens, uhile Lucien, in his bcr/ine, with ray brother-in- 
law, set out tow'ards Bordeaux. 

lie had with him his two little girls, the youngest of whom 
was still in arms; and on these two little beings he lavished ail 
the cares of the most attentive female. 

My mother, learning that he was going to take his children, 
advised him to leave them with the kind and excellent Madame 
Joseph ; but at the first word Lucien, starting from his chair, 
exclaimed, “No, no; I will not leave iny children here; do not 
talk to me of separating fi'om them! I may be accused of levity, 
of easy morals, but at least neither mother, brothers, children, 
nor fnends, shall evci have occasion to reproach uiy heart.” 
He was much agitated : my mother embraced him and said, 
“Well, you are right; take these poor little ones; they are 
no longer blessed with a mothe]-,,and a fond father can alone 
supply her loss.” 

A messenger was despatched after the carriage, which was 
journeying towards Amiens; it changed its coui-se, and i*ejoined 
Lucien near Bordeaux. 1 know not the cause of all tliis 
mystery; perhaps it was designed to conceal from Austria, with 
whom negotiations were carrying on, the mission the First 
Consul’s brother, as Ambassador to Spain. This could not in¬ 
deed be kept secret above seven or eight days, but that is much 
in diplomatic relations; I state Jjie facts as they occurred: Lu¬ 
cien arrived at Madrid, j|.^d ^pllthed there two men whose 
abilities, when compared made & very mediocre appear¬ 

ance ; these were Berthier and Alquier. 

Some time after the departure of Lucien an affair was much 
talked of, and his enemies would have misrepresented it; 
but the following is the exact truth* The ages of the children 
are particulady accurate, a matter of some importance to the 



* A boy oilmen years of age, neatly dressed, was standing in 
the street des Petits Champs, near the Place Vendome, 'aod 
asking alms of persons in whose physiognomy he could 
a more than common share of humanity. A young man, 
wrapped up in a large blue grcat-coat, with knit pantaloons of 
gray silk, a round h§t, and gold spectacles, casually looked 
upon the child as ho passed. There was kindness in his coun¬ 
tenance, and his smile imboldened the p6or little importunate 
to hold out^his hand ; the gentleman frowned, yet gave him a 
coin of douzt iows^(sixpence). 

'‘Why do you beg, child ?*’ said he, in a severe tone. The 
poor cliild began to cry, pointing with his finger to a woman 
and two little gills, the eldest of whom was ten, and i\fc other 
nine, seated on the stone bench of the house which then stood 
in a little recess, where the passage to the Jacobin market 
now IS. 

“These are my mother and sisters,” said he, sobbing, “My 
father is very ill, and I have a little brother younger tfian my 
sisters; I cannot work, and \vc must eat, and give my father his 
bailey-wiit( r : how cun this be done if I do not beg?” ^ 

Tile geullemaii overcome with such a tale of nusery, ap¬ 
proached the woman, asked her some questions, and having 
taken her address, left her a loiiisHroi*. 

On his retiiin to the Home Department, Lucioii, who has no 
doubt been recognised in the portrait I have just drawn, charged 
a confidential person to make inquiries resjiecting the Flechclle 
family. Tiie result of these inquiries wa^- not only satisfactory, 
but of a nature to exloit ablush frotn the government, had it 
been possible for the Directory to blush for its evil deeds. Fld- 
chelle had been employed in tlie gmut oflicc, where his conduct 
was irreproaehuble, but iu consequence of one of those intrigues 
too common under a venal government, he was dismissed with¬ 
out pension or indemnity; <ind, as security against his com¬ 
plaints, W'as calumniated to the minister of the day, wlio refused 
even to see him. This man had four children, and from an easy 
competence, his family were suddenly plunged into absolute 
destit^utioa. Overwhelmed with grief, the vigilance of his wife 
alone defeated an attempt at suicide, and soon remorse occa¬ 
sioned arf illness. Lucien the next day sent them through his 
confidential agent, a hundred francs, and an abundant provision 
of sugar, coflec, candles, oil, etc., a cart-load of wood, and a sack 
of coals: he also conferred on Flechelle, as a just indemnity, 
the brevet of a place a'tthe burriih^s, worth two thousand 
francs. 

The agitating joy of the news proved too much for the un¬ 
happy father's frame, enffe'4bled by long illness; he died, and 
left lus family again cxdoaed to misery. Lucien, immersed in 
cares at the moment of his departure for Spain, was imabte 



tbis desolate family, became a second consoling andasuccourihg 
Ifcagd to them. Attempts were made to report the story at 
iKwS^aisou in a very dinerent light; 1 took the liberty of re¬ 
presenting the truth. “ The young girls are not sixteen or 
seventeen years of age,” said I to Madame Bonaparte, “ for I 
have seen them .”—** Then I have been deceived,” replied she, 
“ but you have much affected me by the misfortunes of this 
poor family; give mdS^adame Flechelle’s address, for 1 will 
send to her to-morrow; I wish to have my part in the good 
work.” She sent them, I believe, forty francs. Madame Bo¬ 
naparte was often compassionate, but the dhiversality of her 
protection and her recommendations often made her ridiculous, 
even in xhe eyes of those to whom she was benevolent. 


CHAPTER LII. 


The consular court—Madame Bonaparte's apartments—Functions of M. Beiie- 
zeck and the republicans—Aidcs-de-camp—Chamberhins—The grand 
dinners at die Tuileries—Improvement ofijinorals—The ladies of the emigra¬ 
tion—Installation at the Tuileries—The two processions—General lAiuies’s 
broth—The fortnight's parades—Intercourse of ilie First Consul with the 
soldiers— My Cachemire shawl, and my falhcr-in-law’s watch—^The Swedish 
^ Minister and^^lhe Batiste handkerchief—Bbnaparle, a drummer, and the 
sabre of honour—Tlie Baron Kmsworth—The King of Spain's horses—The 
diplomatic corps in 1800—M. do J.ncchesini and the Italian harangue. 

Th e consular court at the moment of my marriage was at its 
highest point of perfection. Its etiquette was aftfirwards totally 
changed; there was ceremony on one hand, while on the other 
the design was popularity, though iJnsuccessful. 

Madame Bonaparte occupied the whole ground-floor of the 
Tuileries, which was equally her residence as Empress, and after¬ 
wards tliat of Maria Louisa. Adjoining her dressing-room was 
the small apartment of Mademoiselle oc Beauharnais, consist¬ 
ing of her bedchamber, and a study scarcely of sufficient dimen- 
to reirder the smell of her oil-puiuts endurable, when she 
thtt/winter* painted her brother’s portrait. The apartments of 
Madame Bonaparte were furnished tastefully but without luxury; 
the great reception-saloon was hung with yellow draperies; the 
moveable furniture was damask, uie fringes of silk, and the 
wood, mi^ogany. No gold was to be seen. The other rooms 
were not more richly decorated; all was new and elegant but 

* This same winter of 1300, the Tuileries caught tire, and Mademoiselle 
Beauhamais's ^Ttrak of her brother,'which was a strong likeness, was consumed. 
This Bre was imputed to incendiiries, but falsely; it was occasioned by Hi- 



no more. The apartment# of Madame Bonaparte, howev^^ 
were destined only for private parties and morning visits. 

The larger assemblies were held up stairs. As yet there was 
neither chamberlain nor prefect of the palace; an old counsellor 
of state, formerly Minister of the Intenor, Mi Be Bcnezeck, was 
charged with the internal administration of the palace, which 
was at first a little difficult to introduce amongst what remained 
of true republicanism. The functions *of M. Benezeck em¬ 
braced those afterwards divided between the Gfrand Chamberlain 
and the Master the Ceremonies. The maitres d’hotel and 
ushers performed the subaltern offices, and the aides-de-camp 
supplied the place of^chamberlains. , 

Tile First Consul was in the habit of dining two hundred 
persons every ten days. These dinners were given in the gallery 
of Diana, and the guests were of all ranks apd classes, always 
including the diplomatic body, which at this time was become 
tolerably numerous. The wives of civil functionaries, of generals 
and colonels, formed the society, for as yet no one ventured to 
say the court of Madang^ Bonaparte. The General was rigid 
in the choice he made, hot for his quintidian routs, hut fOr the 
private and frequent invitations to Malmaison, and afterwards to^ 
St. Cloud. It is a fact, which only prejudiced minds will dis¬ 
pute, that the First Consul-^shed to perpetuate, as far as lay * 
in his power, the amelioration of morals produced by the revo¬ 
lution. This will perhaps excite a smile in the perusal : never¬ 
theless, it is certain that the morals of the existing'generation^' 
have been retempered by the revolution. 

Adversity is a hard school; its lessons have notlSseen spared,f 
and we had not the example of a corrupt court to frustrate their 
advantages. Perhaps had the revolution not run ifs course,* 
such a change n^ht have been effected amongst the highest- 
classes by the same example which had been formerly so per¬ 
nicious. Louis the Fifieentli had both poisoned Paris and the 
]>rovinces with a breath of corruption, which spread as an iu-| 
fectious pestilence through tlie whole kingdom ; and all the/ 
virtue of the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth scarcely sufficed to 
repress among depraved spirits, with whom all kinds of nioralitjl 
were a subject of mockery, the noisy and haughty expression of 
sentiments, which in their estimation belonged to good soci^i 
Vice and disorder W'ere indeed no longer protected by the heaol^: 
of the state, but levity and immodesty in all that related to 
reputation and fate of the female sex, were but too much inf 
vogue at the moment of the revolution. The misfortunes of^ 
that era cast a shade of seriousness even over those who by| 
age and fortune were placed in a sphere of noise and" folly.? 
Celebrated names may be cited to the contrary, but my assertion! 
is hot thereby invalidated. Exceptions are said to rules. I, 

It is certain that in 1800, when th^court of theTmleries was| 


rTirtite ivhich it had never before displayed in France. The 
I or what was at length by common consent denomi- 

‘nated the Faubourg Saint^Qtrmainf was constrained to follow 
Itbe general current, although here again some exceptions were 
|known in ladies who founded their mme on the importation of 
ifollies from Brussels, Coblentz, etc,, and afterwaids from Bug- 
lland. Eventually, imperial court, like all else pertaining 
fto sovereignty, soreaS its mallgti influence. It was, however, 
Jeomparatively butlittle open to censure, as the Emperor exercised 
(a magical sway over every woman admitted to his court. But 
for the present w'e must confine ourselves ^ the Consulate, one 
of the most strikingly interesting periods oiNapoleon’s life. 

^ When the dift'erent powers had adopted the new constitution 
proposed after lire IHtii Erununre, and which I believe was the 
fourth they were called upon to sanction, the Government quitted 
the little Luxembourg for the Tuilerics. It inay be observed, 
that the First Consul, who had at first lodged the Tiiird Consul 
in tlie Pavilion of Flora, soon retook the stde possession of it, 
and M, Lebrun, like C*anibac6re:i, occupation of a 

private house,* The whole consular triumvirate, however, was 
present at the reception of ambassadors or of national bodies. 
The 30th _JP/Muiose, in the year Vlll (19th Feb. 1800), the First 
Consul took possession of thepala0,of the kings, which indeed, 
from the commencement of the revolution, had been occupied by 
the National Representatives. At this time the Constitution of 
the 18th Brumaire exalted the cottiular power above all other 
national authorittes: it represented, in itsel?*, the French people ; 
i and such an authority required a suitable abode. (He who Imd 
* witnessed the removal from the Luxembourg to tlje Tuilcries, on 
the 30th Fluviose of the year Vlll, if he had then fallen asleep 
to the sound of military music, playing all our patriotic airs, and 
; had been awakened by the thunder ot cannon on the morning of 
(the 2d December, announcing tha£ the Emperor Napoleon was 
; about to be crowned by the Pope in Notre Dame,* would have 
^discovered a curious contrast between the two processions.) Tn 
Jthe first, on account of the scarcity of private carriages at that 
time in Paris, it was necessary to engage for counsellors of state 
and senators, hackney-coaches, whose numbers were covered 
with white paper, producing an effect far more ludicrous than if 
the numbers had remained visible. 

On the day of his installation at the Tuileries, scarcely had the 
First Consul arrived before he mounted iiis horse, and held a 
•« 

• Cambae^r^s lived at the Hotel d’Elbctuf, in the Place Carrousel, opposite 
the Tuileries. The Cousul LeLrun had the Hotel de NoaiUes, Hue Saint 
Honord. This appropriation was made in conformity to the family wants of the 
two Consuls, l^brun bad his mother-in-law and five children widi him (his 
eldest datight4|b who soon afterw^ds married M. de Phney, the youngest, now 
Madame deEbabrol, add his d|h?e sons, Charles, Alexander, and Augustus 


review in the court' of the palace, which was not then surrounded 
^ a railing, but enclosed by ill-jointed boards ; and the Place du 
Carrousel was then small and very irregular. The change was 
rapid; a word from Napoleon was sufficient. . # 

The Fii'st Consul admitted that he wa^'happy during his ? 
reviews.—-''And you too, I am sure, are well content while I ai^ J 
with your conscripts,said he, one da3#to General Lannes. ■; 
“You do not grumble because the ]>aradetetard3 our dinner for/; 
an hour.”—“Oh! dear no,” replied General Lannes, “it is ait; 
alike to me, whether I eat my soup warm or cold, provided youji 
will set us to work^at making a hot broth for those rascalM 
En-lish.” ' ! 

He bad an aversion forthe English that I have never observed| 
in any other general of the Emperor’s army, even of those who^ 
had fought under the Republic.* # ) 

The quintidians (for we must speak the language of the period) 
were cljosen for reviews, or rather for parades, in the court of the 
Tuileries. These parades were a spectacle worth seeing, espe-■ 
cially during the Consulate. Under the Empire they might be 
more magnificent ; but in 1800 their splendour Whs wholly 
national. It was the glory of France that we contemplated in^ 
those squadrons and battalions, which, whetlier composed of 
conscripts or veterans, equaH'^ impressed with fear the foreigner 
who surveyed them from the windows of the palace; for the 
ardour of the young troops^-as fostered by constantly beholding 
the old musketeers of thl^onsular Guard covered with scars; 
and were ready, even while under ift'ms,'to sirig in chorus, like; 
the young Spanans: 

Comme vous, un jour nous sevens 
Vaillans et combattans, 

Nous aussi,nous vaincrons! etc.f 

The First Consul took pleasure in these reviews, which would \ 
sometimes occupy him for five hours together, without a moment's \ 
interval of repose. All the regiments in France came alternately i 
to Paris, and passed in review with the guards every fortnight at 
noon. The First Consul w'as, on these occasions, always at», 
tended by the aide-de-camp on duty, the Minister of War, the 
General commanding the first division, and the Commandant of 

• It is sin^Iar that ibe eldest son of the Marshal is married to an Knglish-i 
woman, and it is refwrted that a younger son is about to follow the example. ‘ 
This proves that sentiments are not always heieditary, and happily, for hatred is 
but a sorry sentiment. It seems, however, strange to see the afieclionSrOf a 
&mi]y ?.hus lake a direction diametrically opposed to those of its head. I believe 
his daughier-in-law might have cured him of his prejudices; she is a beautiful,< 
amiable, and charming person. If his brother chooses as well as the elder, 
will be Welcome to bring us a new countrywoman. 

t We also shati, like yoa, be one day, • a 
V aliant warriors, ^ 


Paris, the Commissary-general, the Commissaries of War at¬ 
tached to the city of Pans; in short, all persons to whom orders 
. must be immediately transmitted, in case the First Consul 
should, i#the course of the inspection, find any alteration or im¬ 
provement requisite. By this means no delay could arise in the 
communication of orders: every thing waS done instantaneously 
and satisfactorily; for it was well understood, that the eye of the 
Chief closely superintended all, and that if punishment were 
aw'ardedto negligence, punctuality would be duly appreciated. 

Somefep he galloped along the ranks, but tins vras rarely; 
he never/|indeed, sat his lioise, unless the troops liad already 
passed iu^'^view, and he was satisfied that nothing was wanting. 
Even then Tie would address a few questions to two or three 
soldiers casually selected ; but generally after having rode along 
the ranks on his white horse {/e Dhire), he would alight, and 
converse w'ith all the field-officers, and with nearly all tlie 
subalterns and soldiers. / His solicitude was extended to the 
' most minute particulars—the food, the dress, and every tiling 
that could be necessary to the soldier, or useful to the man, 
divided his attention with the evolutions. He encouraged the 
men to speak to him without restmint. ‘‘Conceal from me 
' none of your wants,” he* would say to them“ suppress no 
complaints you may have to make of your superiors. 1 am 
here to do justice to all, and the weaker party is especially 
; entitled to my protection/’ 

These words he one day address^ to a demi-brigade (I be¬ 
lieve it was the 17th), aware that the regiment before its removal 
to Paris had sufiered deprivations in the department where it 
liad been in garrison. Such a system was not. only attended 
with immediately beneficial results, but was adroitly adapted to 
answer a general and not less useful purpose. The army and 
its Chief thus became inseparably united, and in the person of 
that Chief the army beheld the French nation. 

Thus the state, through him, dispensed both blame and com¬ 
mendation. Besides, Paris by this means became acquainted 
with the army, and the troops, alternately visiting the capital, 
ceased to regard it as another continent, and themselves as 
foreigners in it. 

j My husband, who invariably attended the First Consul on 
Hhese parades, communicated to me every thing remarkable; 
: and in reporting the achievements of a day, which to other men 
; would have comprised the labour of a month, would add: 
j “ All this proceeds with magic mechanism; this man is a super- 
I natural being.’' Junot, it is true, might view his beloved 
I General with prejudiced eyes; but not on these occasions, for 
■ he was at this period of his life truly admirable. 

The diplomaric corps s^wed great eagerness to witness the 
parades, a grivilege usua^ enjoyed by foreigners from the 



the ground-floor at the end of the Empress’s apartments. From 
the same place I saW the first parade after my maniage, bit 
which occasion an amusing adventure happened to my father-in- 
law. Junot’s attendance being required on horseback^he could 
not escort me to Duroc's, but intrusted me to his own family, 
who themselvjes had n^ver seen a parade. Arrived at the railing 
of the Pont-Royal, we alighted, and crossing the garden, en¬ 
deavoured to gain on foot Duroc’s door, which is s^uated at the 
right corner or the vestibule ; but it was late, and we were com¬ 
pelled to make our way through a dense crowd. My mother-in- 
law, always happy, and always merry, only jested otf^e pum- 
melings she encountered ; but her husband, quite una^ustomed 
to such things, was in terrible ill-humour, and railed particularly 
at the carelessness of young Parisian ladies, who would venture 
handsome Cachemire shawls in such a crowd, repeatedly 
assuring me that I should lose mine, and*at the same time 
boasting his own prudence in securing his watch, by guarding 
it constantly with his hand. 

His cautions and vaunts were of course alike overheard, and 
as the most effectual means of momentarily eluding hij vigilance, 
a dexterous twitch was given to my shawl; the manoeuvre com¬ 
pletely succeeded—I screamed, the shawl was saved; but, 
alas I that moment sufficed for the abstraction of the carefully- 
guarded watch; and its unfortunate master, oh discovering his 
loss, clamorously lamented over an old and valued servant of 
thirty-five years standing, J^ll reminded by Madame Junot that 
it stopped about once a w^, and had within the last year cost 
him fifty francs in repairs. * 

Meanwhile we had reached Duroc’s door, and were placed at 
a window. The parade had not yet commenced. The officers 
were silently promenading in the ranks of their respective 
regiments; speaking, occasionally, but only in a whisper, to a 
soldier or subaltern, w'hen the carrying of a weapon, or the 
position of a hat seemed to demand rectifying. This general 
hush w'as not inspired by fear of the First Consul, for he was 
adored by the army, and its chiefs, as well as its subordinates, 
who were desirous of meriting his praises. Oh ! what a time 
was that! 

It would be difficult to describe the impression made on me 
by this first spectacle of a review. 

Junot, who knew the passionate enthusiasm of my patriotism, 
had wamed me that 1 should be much agitated; he kissed his 
hand to me in parsing, and smiling to see my handkerchief at 
my eyes, whispered to Duroc, when both again looked at me, 
and 1 observed that my emotion affected them. How could li 
be otherwise ? they, too, loved their country, loved her glory, 
and the man who thus dazzled us by the splendour of that 
glory with which he illumined al^France. And then th^ 



legible—" Yes, we will die for the greatness of France, and for 
bis renown; we are ready, where jmuSt wo march?’* And 
himself answering these tacit oaths 1p^ paternal aifeotion; 
rqnestionirig the soldiers as to their birth^ace, and thmr parents ; 
I moquainting himself with their situation, and supporting with a 
’ peofion^e mother whose son had left his farm and his vineyard 
to ddfeiid ifU country. f what a time was that I 

A gez^epQ sat near me, whose admiration of the scene 
before him was so profound and so worthy of the occasion, that 
it struck me; Ite was a foreigner, and wore an endign so singular 
that I could not resist the impulse of cunosity, and was indiscreet 
enough to inquire the meaning of it. Itw'as a very fine batiste 
handkerchief of extraordinary whiteness, tied round his arm like 
the scarf of an aide-de-camp. Jt is a memorial of my sovereign 
and of a glorious day, Madame,” answered he; and announc^ 
Mmself as the B^»ron of Ernsworth, the Swedish Minister, i 
introduced to him the parents of General Junot,to whom he was 
as polite as he could have been to all the Montmorencies and 
all the La Treniouilles of France j he was near fifty years of age, 
and of a fine figure, perhaps somewhat too much embonpoint for 
the chaste elegance of the military costubie, which he >vore. He 
spoke, with an expression which went to my heart, of the repu¬ 
tation of him whose name I bore. So young,” said he, “ and 
already so famed ; but with such a captoin, how can the lieu¬ 
tenants, tliouglfbut children, be otherwise than worthy sons of 
their country T 

At this moment the First Consul stopped under our window, 
and said to a drummer of^ about sixteen or seventeen, “ So it 
was you, my brave boy, who beat the charge before Zurich.” 
The countenance of the young soldier \vas sufiua|i^ witli crimson, 
but it was not timidity which called the flush to liis cheek. He 
raised toward^|he First Consul his large black eyes, sparkling 
with joy at thus publicly distinguished, and replied in a 

half-tremulous, balf-contident tone, “ Oui, mon Gen^'ml.” 

It was you, too. Who at Weser gave proof of the most 
gallant presence of mind by saving your commander.”* The 
youth blushed still deeper this time from modesty, and an¬ 
swered, in a lower voice than before, Oui, mon General.”— 
“ I must discharge the debt of the country; it will be 

paid you not in a ring of honour, but a sabre of honour; I appoint 
you a subaltern in the Consular Guard; continue to behave 
well, and I will take care of you.” 

* I was particularly struck by this fact, because all occurrences of this 
first parade made a deep 'impression on my mind ; but the military annals of 
the penod are fillGd«witn similar anecdotes, too frequent to obtain insertion in 
** Tto Moniieur,” or other journos. Speaking of the above the same evening to 
the First Consul, As comparable to the noblest deetU of atttiquity, he replied, 
** Bah) ask your husb^ind; he will tell you there is peither raiment nor demU 
brigade in the army tl^t could notcite ten such. He himself would be the hero 



Ai the Firit Consul ceased fpeaking, he raised hie eyea to i 
the low window at which we were seated, mud touching hU hat, 
•minted us all with a ap'aeiotts sipile. Mj inother*ii»*law^ eyes ’ 
filled with tears, ought we to lev* this mansaid she 

crying and laughing together; ‘^»ee how the,poor boy 
powered." The young drummer u'ws leaning oft thejli)|iiftlar of 
a comrade, and following Bonspftrtift with his eyM. ■ HlVoa 
pale as death, but how eloyent were hia looks Up F know 
what may have become of nim; but 1 wnl answer for it,<if bk 
life were sacrideed for Napoleon, it cost him no regret. He was 
in the evening the subject of niy^conversation with the First 
Consul; he listesed with interest, and addressing Berthier, who 
was just arrived from Spain to take the portefeuiUe of Minister 
of War, desired him to take down the young man’s name, and 
provide him with outfit for his new rank. He may be at thk 
day either a general, or of the number of thi dead; one or the 
other he most assuredly is. This parade was selected for my 
first attendance, because some spirited horses sent to the First 
Consul by the Spanish King were then to be presented. Thft 
ceremony was said to rccal the equestrian present made to 
Cromwell by a Gcnuftii Prince. 1 know not what the Meck- 
lenburgh horses might have been, but the Spanish were sixteen 
most beautiful creatures, both m coat*and form; fourteen were 
from the royal stud, and two of them from the studs of the Count 
of Altumira and the Duke of Medina Coeli; and these latter 
were the tallest and finest of the troop ; the first, El Jounalero, 
a really superb animal, and llie other.of equal size and ydunger, 
showed the fire, the slight fetlock,* and arched neck of the 
Arabian breed. After the parade, Junot introduced jpe in all 
the fonns of etiquette to the Baron d’Krnsworth, who, at my 
request, promised me a full narrative of that day so memorable 
lor Sweden, in winch, since he still wore its ■yignia after a 
lapse of twenty-eight years, i\o must apparentlybava an, 
important part.^ y * 

The diplomatic corps was at that time composed of the 
Spani'ih aud Homan Ambassadors, the Ministers of Denmark, 
Sweden, Baden, and Ilcsse Cas^l; the Dutch Ambassador, 
M. Shimmelpening, ccl^'brated for liis beautiful and most cour¬ 
teous wife; ambassadors from the Cisalpine and Ligurku Re¬ 
publics, and a Swiss minister. 

Prussia, still desirous of an accommodation with us, had, in 
October, 1800, despatched M. Lucchesini on a special mission, 
but his credentials as minipter plenipotentiary were not pre¬ 
sented till 1801 or 1802; he remained but a few years with us, 

* This revolufion took place on the 18th of August, 1772. Hie partiiani of 
Guiland adopted as a udif tog-sign a white handkerchiff tied round the arm; 
end the King, after hie final success, granted as an honorary recompense to his 
&Uhful adherents, permission to wear for life a white handkerchief round the left 


the Gwnpaigtt of ^e«a ie?fcurtved no more to France. 
Th^ nnt Consul disliked him, wd accused him of intriguing. 

*■ " ^ e»tld|li me #aii^Hh>»parte ; “ but he willingly 

would^ aSl^tliat fiSFe|Ktfc&^ If who negotiate with me 
jdldhift Wv m^h more surely their toituous path tend 
i^ua^Mpmfelvea than to misteacling me, they would choose 
a ijPBg^^ro.id.’’ An ^tt^tibon which M. Lucchcbini hoped 
^uld on the ^ontiaiy^ displeasing to the 

FM|^(^nsuI, and threw the foreign diplomatibt into a dilemma 
from wnuh he could iievoi lecovcr, because he was lung uncon- 
bcdjftoofit; this WMt hardUgumg the Fust Consul in Italian 
on delivering lus cicdentials. Bonaparte had-a strong objection 
to beuffi addressed m Italian, he wa<f, and chose to b(», a 
Fretkiman. ? 


Soon after tins the Congiess of Luneville gave us peace with 
Astna, and that of Amieiis with England, llussia also became 
our ally, and all tins within less than a >cai. Iheseaie dt lightful 
reoolleCtfou'!, and again I exclwm: Oh ' what a time was that ’ 


CHAPrCR LIIl. 


Kevival ef llie public prospeutji—Dfcsti action of ilit Iiuk’s ot rolbtrs—M l)\i- 
bow, Prefect of i*ulict —iiit exhibition jI IHOO —llavid lud tlu |utiuit of the 
Salhlt^e^—Oirodct, auJ tin. vent, vote ol in iiiKt Hit ‘•itincaf j><tuit of 
Danae-mOtrard—Behsdiinland tliL poiii iit of Moinu 1 lit Ivinj; of Sfiiin 
pistols given to (aneral Morc'iu — Kcnuikihicwoid^tf Napoltoa Moitau 
disUuiit of him — NapoUon's papul iritv 

I hAVE already obsoivcd With jvhat lapiditj (icmial Bona- 
paito sucf^ded in consoliditing a(cip , which ovtiv day 
aoquired new^wuigthfaud stability VU wlo sunoimdcd lain, 
it must be acknowledged, lent then aid with apirscvciing abilitj', 
of which he could thoroughly appreciate tlu adt outageCver} 
daj brought news of the seizure of some frt sh band of brigiiidb, 
robbprs ot diligences, forgets, oi false cointis , the 1 ittc i <‘*pc- 
cially were veiy numeiotts. Jijubom, the Piefect of Pobf t, was 
mttipmely zealous and acCivc m diseovtung the guilty, and such 
ag tSndejr futile political pretexts disturbed the public tranquil 
lity:*h^vas inestimable in his place, and IVapoleon, who mi- 
dortbledly knew ho# to discern and to employ the men who 
would answer hifl purpose, took oaie not to leinove him from his 
office, the fire at Prince Schw artzenhuiff’s ball. 

Not only wejtti (til the interior wheclsj5is«f the state machine 
beginning but even the arts, that more silent and cen- 
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of France, The exhibition wa|V^ portMAiw^;«od4. 

Querin, David,, Gerard, df 

talent, excited by that 

inspire^ produced 'w(a’ks 

an elevated rank. The piAurij^oA^he 

Sextus, besides several pcArtraits^^Molled 

paintings for thd year 1800 p I? T ^ ' 

1 will here notice some CKdltinstances connedffi whjiMW 
worth preserving, and not recWed in the jouriijs. 
somewhat unworthy of the talentDavid. soijliB ^^o- 
lous pretence, instead sending hSTRiipe^f^he ^bine^ro^he 
Saloon, he privafely exfetuled it on payment of a franc,^p the 
pt'ril and danger of Parisian mothers, who, as was ob^||fe^*iif 
a pretty little vaudeville which appeared at the tim(^, darw not 
take their daughters with thew. 

Girodet was then in the full vigour of his genius, and united 
with it a mind of a superior o^^OCT; but he was irascible and 
passionate, of which this year afforded an instance capable of 
tarnishing his high character. 

He had taken the portrait of a female celebrated foj^Berl^iiNtli^ 
and dramafu* talents^ and some discussion arising respiting d|ie 
pu\ >icnt, the linsband imprudently indulged in some very dis- 
paia^'Ug cxpn^ss-ions, which were repeated to tiie enraged artist, 
who, di'^tiguriiii:; the portrait With a knife, returned it, with au 
tuInnaUnn, that the lady might dispose as she pleased boA of 
and ils stipulated puce, as he should pay himself in his Olfrn way. 
ii (rirodrt liad r jniined himself to th» threat which warinte^ra 
ijo (ioubi to al irni tlic parties, all would have been welj, but’ he 
went further, and was wi .ng in so doing, n 

The saloon was to be open for some days to come; with a 
rajinhu of peiieil difficult to conceive, he painted and caus^ to 
he pJntfd at the exhibition, a picture of extraordini^ nier?t, 
r jiicscnting the interior of a ^iTfet; in one comeMips a miserable 
b't(sf<‘ad, covered with a wretched mattress and a blankA fuH 


of hoi« > • on this lay a young and beautiful maiden, with a head** 
dies- fd pracock^s feathers, having no other clothing than a 
tuuje of gauze, through which were seen a pair of legs of 
gigantic thicknev^. She held this dress with her two %ands to 
catch A showoi of gold that fell from the roof of the^g&ret. 
Neai tile bed was a lamp, whose dazzling brightness attroted 
crowd of hutteidies, who all found thei» destruction in Ik trsu- 


1oroj«5 light. Beneath the bedstead was seen an egormouS, 
turkey, stretching forth one of his feet, on the toe of which wa%, 
a wedding ring. In an obscure comer of the room« olif 

woman, dressed bke a beggar, resembling perfectly a decre^" 
wretch, who wa^i oAi4[t seen asking alms at the gate of the' 
Palais Royal, and was said, was the mother of the original 
?n the cut picture,whom, there was a striking likeoMt in 


the reesmb^t i6atme. 'Other allusions in the picture were 
equal^ lexwkable^hmoiligst swelling itself to an 

uni^turitoize, Stol"' 

irom tile fir6t its exhraition^ this picture' attracted 

^e^^ndivided Hiriosi^ of %heji< visiters: but whether Oirodet 
fwhS'afterWvds testiijlfed^sme regtt^ extremity to which 

hi^'ir^eniUp^t had been cairia)^ rejMtnted, or whatever the cause^ 
the pictdltir'vwin a few days v^tbdrawn. 

A^piece^f a Hffercnt kind, anckthe principal ornament of the 
Saloon, wasOerard*s portrait of General Moreau. The hand 
portr^ed BeJisanuiPand Psyche was there distinctly 
trace^e. It was a chef-d’oeuvre. Hbt only was the resem¬ 
blance perfect, but it seemed to possess a soul. It was not 
coloti^ laid on canvass, it was anCmate ; it was General Moreau 
l^iself who Tooke^-npon you. 

The position, tod/was admimbly chosen. It would have been 
easy and natural to represeni himviu full action, with all the 
splendid appendages of military costume, for assuredly Moreau 
has;i.^rethan once headed his troops in the hour of danger; 
but he was habitually calm and reflective ; this, therefore, was 
the expraaaou Gerard judiciously selectedi, and tlie dress and 
attitude wore in keeping. Judging bw otherworks of Gerard 
this will probably alw ays retain the beauty of its colouring. 

Independently of his professional talent, Geraixl was eminently 
^fted, and all his compositions are full of mind. His Belisarius 
18 admirable ,* there are but two persons, au infant and an old 
man, but-no circumstance's omitted that can excite interest in 
fav<Mr of the old Roman General. In the back ground of that 
gray bead, stuped by Justinian w ith tlie anathema of mendicity, 
is seen only a desert, and a scorching yet stormy horizon. The 
features of his youthful guide already exhibit the livid paleness 
of death.- 'Belisanus;is thiA alofc with the agony of deatii on 
a narro# pat^^i^t the brink of-^a’^precipice: one step, and he 
must fell. HiC arm, which advances a useless staff, seems to 
start from the canvass; he is abandoned by ail nature. 

The portrait of Moreau reminds me of an anecdote concerning 
him, which occurred precisely at that time, and was after¬ 
wards raiated to me by Junot, who was an eyewitness. When 
the rupture of the armistice hit Italy and Germany was foreseen, 
Geaem Moreau came Pdfis to receive the orders of govern- 
tnent. i^jHe arrived at - tfen iiv^he morning of the 17th October, 
and instotly, without even changing his boots, went to the 
Tuilerieii The Firdfconsul was at the time in the council of 
state, but as soon as he, heard of General Moreau’s arrival, , he 
‘hastened to hold a conference with him. While he was in the 
saloon, the Minister of the Interior, Luci^ BceHlparte> happraed 
to enter, bringing'a pair of pistoffc of fine tmd curious 

workmanship, which Boutet h^d just cpsofdc^ by order of the 


valuable, both for the skill the artist had applied to their con*^ 
struction, and for a grea| of diamonds and precious 

stones with which they werA^bellishefik' These come 
very ^-propos,” said the FirS^OIkMasii}, themlb General 

Moreau with that smile which could mn htt^rts ^of 
General Moreau will do me the favour to 
mark of the esteem and gratitud^f the French nat^Oj^ 

“ Citizen Minister/* added vlSristpaEte, tuijiijc^'to||ftrds hiss 
brother, “ have some of the battles of General JJoreau engra^red 
on the pistols, but not all; we must leave some room for dia¬ 
monds. Not because the General attftchesmiuch vriiie to tH^i; 
I know that his republicah virtue disdains such baubles^ boit we 
must not altogether derange the design of Boutet.” , i? 

Methiuks, after such expressions, Moreau might havdpiftced 
confidence in the friendrship Bonaparte offered him. Why shoiiM 
the First Consul have flattered him ? Why, ?spccially, should 
he at tliat time have offered him a hand which was not sincerely 
friendly? W'as it to flatter the popularity of Moreau ? At this 
period the popularity of‘ Bonaparte was far superior 
Holienlinden was not then gained; and even after tlia^ brilliant 
victory, Napoleon had no cause to dread a rival in the-^earts of 
Frenchmen: at this period he was really beloved. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Tlie Kastcrn^Queeri at the Comedie Francaise^Pauline and her portrait—Tlie 
young sempstress of M. de Sales—Marriage of convenience, and the array of 
Tgypi—Cavalcade of asses—Dinne^t General D^^uy’s, and the wife with¬ 
out Iier husband—The c|^ of coffifb and the orange—lionaparte, ;Berthier, 
and the husband ambassador—An English tour—of Klebec— 
Goodness of Desgeuettes—Ilelurn to France, and the Sfvoice—Bread of 
scandal, and Uie wife with two husbands—Saint Helena, and admirable 
conduct. 

I W'AS one day at the Comedie Frangahe with my husband, 
attentively feteningto Talma in tli^part of Orestes, when Junot, 
touching my arm, told me to look attentively at a young jwooian 
he was about to salute, and who y^as seated between B^hier’s 
box and our own. ' 

My eye followed his salute, and I saw a woman of about : 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, florid as a youi^g girl 
of fifteen, and of ajgay and E^reeable countenance, ■ '• 

Her flaxen haiti^^aoM the only ornament of her head. She 
was wrapped in a iswt^^cent wiiite Cachemire shawl, with an 
embroidered border^ and.Appeared to be en negligt. She returned 
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Junot's salute with an air of acquaintance which surprised met 
and I inquired her name. 

“ It is Pauline,” said he, " oW Eastern Queen.” He had 
already mentioned Madame Four^ to me, to caution me against 
the indiscretion of naming her before Madame Bonaparte. “ This, 
then, is Madame Four^s,” said I, and instantly put to him all 
the inquiries one woman will make concerning another, whom 
she sees for the fiwt time. Heboid me she had natural wit, and 
a desire of distinction, 1)01 a total ignorance of the manners of 
< the world; that is to say, of good and elegant manners. 

** I like her much,” said Junot; “ she is kind-hearted, simple, 
and unaffected, always disposed to jom in mirth, and still more 
.ready to oblige. I have a friendship for her, and hope to prove 
it: but there are about the person of tlie First Consul, men who 
were at her feet in Egypt, and have since refused to know her, 
and repulsed her ifl the little intercourse she has been obliged to 
hold with them. Duroc*, who has honour and a feeling heart, 
told P^o^ young creature knew not what would have 

become of her, had she not opportunely met with him, to convey 
a letter fo** her to General Bonaparte. She is no longer in want 
of any thing, and this is no more than a debt which the First 
Consul owes to a woman whom he has sincerely loved.” 

I afterwards learned a vanety of paiticulars relating to Ma¬ 
dame Fourcs; and as she was long attached to the fate of 
Kapolcon, and gave him in adversity proofs of gratitude and 
interest, I think it best to insert here all that I know of her. 

Pauline was born at Carcassone. Her father was a gentle- 
nan but her mother either a chambermaid or cook. The educa- 
tibh of the young daughter partook of the mixed rank to which 
she owed lier birth: she received some instruction, and finally 
out to work. She was one of the prettiest girls in the 
ibWn, tod perfectly virtuous. Mv friends M. and Madame dc 
Sa!^ showed her a kindness which her conduct justified, and 
treated her mote like a child of their own tl'.an a workwoman by 
the day, for her conduct was most exemplary. 

She recited M. de Saleses verses, and sang with taste, and it 
was here principally that her beauty acquired her the surname 
of Bellilotte. 

The son of a retired merchant named Foures, was cliarmed by 
that pretty Hebe face, and the fame which attended it; he paid 
his addresses to her, but as 1^ was far from agreeable, she 
hesitated for some time; an accidental introduction to the table 
of M. de Sales, to entertain his guests with her singing, and the 
impression she waif sensible of having made there, induced her 
to constTt M. de Sales- on the subje<3 of the marriage. " M* 
Foures oflTers me the advantage of a Ibrtune,” said she, moderate 
it is true, but independent. I think I will accept him;” and 
shortly after she married him. 


Carcassone, and Foures, who had seen service, willing to answer 
the national appeal to all th^retired military capable of bearing 
arms, set out for Toulon, the^general remez-vous, ; He tenderly j 
loved his young bride, and made her the companion of lus 
journey, while her adventurous spirit wished for nothing better: 
than to participate al^ danger fatigue with her husband.. 
Siie put on male attire therefore, and they arrived in Egypt; itis,- 
not true that Napoleon had seen her in France, or that he hadj 
dressed her as a naval aspirant, on board the Orientj as I havej 
read in a foolish book, whose author has collected together all 
the most absurd falsehoods respecting Napoleon.* 

When at Cairo, the General-in-chief was one day riding, fol¬ 
lowed by a numerous staff, to attend a sort of fair or fete, about 
a league from the town, when the party was detained on the road 
by a troop of asses, commonly used for tiKi saddle in that 
country. They were mounted by officers and some of their wives. 
General Bonaparte, who is well known to have had a quick eye, 
was struck by a passing glimpse of a female face; yet he pursued 
his rout without a hint of the circumstance. ^ 

The next day, Madame Foures received an invitation to dine^^ 
with General Dupuy, commandant of the city, who had with 
him a Madame Dupuy, and the invitation was sent in her name 
as well as his. “ It is singular,’’ said Foures, “ that I am not 
invited with my wife ! for 1 am an otiicer,” He ivas a lieutenant 
in the 22d chasseurs a chevaL He however allowed his wife to 
go, strongly recommending her to majte it understood that she 
had a husband, a fact already but tSo well known. Madanm 
Foures was most politely received. The dinner party was select^ ? 
and every thing passed off quietly, and without the smallest ] 
indication of what was to follow; but at the moi^ient coffee 
about to be served, a great commotion wa^Jieard in the hdu^iii 
the folding doors h^tiiy opened, and the Geueral-in-chief ap-- 
peared. Dupuy made many apologies for being found at table, 
pressed a cup of coffee upon Napoleon, which he accepted. He' 
was taciturn, and fixed his attention on the young Freuchvvopian, 
who, blushing like crimson, dared not raise her eyes, and grew 
momentarily more and more dismayed at finding herself so avow- 
edly an object of attention to a man whose great name was 
already the theme of the world. The General-in-chief refreshed , 
himself with an orange and a cup of coffee, and then took liis 
leave, without having addressed! a single word to Madame 
Foures, but also without having once taken his eyes off her.'; 

A fe w days after Foures was sent for by Berthier. “ My dear 
Foures,” said the chief of^^e staff, putting* into his'hands a 

• This book appeared in 181^, and is entitled rAtnour et f Ambitionf oula 
Vie (fun grand Hummcj Louis Frederic Ueisberg. To give an idea of itSy 
contents, it is only necessary to sav. that the author makes Madame Bonanarti^'^ " 



voluminous Aore;" fortunate than any of us, you are 

about to revisit France. The General-in-chief has had reports 
of you which inspire him with such perfect confidence, that he 
sends you to Europe as the bearer of despatches to the Direc¬ 
tory. You are to set out within an hour; here is an order to the 
commander of the port of Alexandria. Adieu, my dear fellow; 
I wish I were in your place.*' 

“ But I must go and apprize my wife, that she may make her 
preparations," said Foures, recovering at length from the stupe¬ 
faction he had been thrown into by a favour which he received 
with instinctive doubts. He was, however, dissuaded, by unan¬ 
swerable arguments, from canying his wife with him ; and Ber- 
thier affected sympathy ^Yith his distress at the necessary sepa¬ 
ration. 

Fourcs, amidst Ins grief, was tolerably self-satisfied ; for, 
inconceivable as w’ere the singular favours which had sought him 
out in his obscurity, we all have a reserve of vanity to assist us 
in comprehending what is incomprehensible; and before he 
reached his lodging, Foures had discovered within himself many 
reasons to explain the Generars choice, liis wife, w'ho under¬ 
stood them rather better, took leave of him, ** with a tear in her 
eye,” and the good lieutenant, embarking, sailed for France. At 
that period it was more easy to embark for France, than it was to 
land there. The English were on the alert, and no sooner w'as 
a sail descried on the surface of the ocean, than tw'enty grap¬ 
pling-irons fell pounce upon it, and it was carried, God knows 
where. Foures’s small vessel shared the common fate of those 
which left the ports of Egypt; it was taken, and himself scarclied 
even to his shirt, for the important papers be was supposed to 
have concealed ; but on examining tliose which his utmost ad¬ 
dress could not withhold, the English captain found them to 
‘^contain nothing but well-knowm particulars which he remem¬ 
bered to have seen ostentatiously publislftd in the Mouileur, 
from a previous despatch that had had the good fortune to 
escape. 

This gentleman, vastly polite and accommodating, inquired of 
the lieutenant-ambassador where he would choose to be landed 'i 
He w'as himself bound for Mahon; from thence he sailed to 
the Molucca islands; thence on a grand tour in tlic Pacific, or 
towards the Pole, depending on the instructions'^ might find 
at Macao; finally, he w ould very probably revisit the waters of 
the Nile; and if M. le Lieutenant preferred a residence on the 
jBoast during this little tour, he, a captain In the service of his 
Britannic Majesty, was quite at his command. Poor Foures 
timidly asked if^e could not return whence he came ? “ For," 

observed he, ye^judiciously, “now that I am but an empty 
mail, wh^l^^d would it answer to absent myself from my wife? 
Lef mg.tttiim to Cairo.*' Tl?^ English captain, who, amongst 
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pretty well acquainted with the affeira%f fifadame Four^s and 
.the 6eneml-in-chief, landed the good lieutenant according to 
his desire, with great politeness and apparent cordiality, and 
wished him good luck. Fourcs hastened to embrace his Belli- 
lotte, but Bellilotte was no longer beautiful for him; he found 
his lodging deserted, and his affection being sincere, the poor 
fellow’s consternation and misery were proportionate. His wife 
was easily found ; she inhabited an hotel close to that of the 
General; and being persecuted with bis entreaties to return, she 
obtained a divorce pronounced by Coramissaiy-general Sartelon* 

Napoleon was much attached to Madame Four^s, who pos^j 
sessed every qualification calculated to attach him; qualifica-! 
tions still more brilliantly attractive in a distant and barbarous j 
country, where the rest of her *sex within reach, were of a sta- 
tion and character from whom Bonaparte would not so much as t 
have tliought of seeking a companion. In Pauline he found an i 
active and ardent imagination, an afiectionate disposition, abund-; 
ancc of native humour, and a mind sufficiently cultivated to'! 
have information without pedantry. ? 

Perfectly unaffected and disinterested, she was all tenderness ’ 
and devotion. Covnbining with so many attractions a captivating i 
exterior, Bellilotte could not fail of being beloved by a man, to! 
whom pretension, affectation, and self-interest were odious ini 
women. • 

She w’as as full of fun and gaiety as a girl of twelve, and: 
Napoleon often joked her upon this gaiety, and upon the laugh-i 
injj he had heard in the donkev adventure, on the road to Bou-i 
lack. Her situation threw her into frequent contact with the;' 
inferior agents of the commissariat and military treasury, andj 
Bonaparte would often laughingly joke her upon her intimacies^ 
with them; but had he believed such things, he would sever 1 
have mentioned them, even ii 4 jest, and she gave him in 'reaMty 
no cause of complcifit. 

When Napoleon determined on quitting Egypt, she alone w'as 
apprized of so important a resolution. With muisti grief she was 
convinced of the impossibility of following him through the 
chances of a dangerous journey^ “I maybe taken,’* said he, 
when in tear^ she petitioned to attead him, promising to brave 
every difficu|&. a* promise she would religiously have observed. 

I may be :^,en by the English; my honour must be dear to 
you; and vvftat would they say to find a woman at my elbow?*' 
After liis departure, Egypt wi s to her but a vast desert. Napo¬ 
leon left orders with Kleber, to ship off, with as little delay 
possible, certain persons whom he named. I have already 
ported how these orders were executed with respect to my hus¬ 
band and brother-in-law. Poor Bellilotte met with no better 
fate, and being a woman, felt it .more acutely. Kleto, who in 



times mean and pitiful in h^s notions^ delighted in the power of 
tyrannizing over a woman who had been the mistress of Bona* 
pitte, and in preventing his friends from joining him; but 
Desgenettes, ever ready to assist the unhappy, conceiving the 
distress of Madame Four^s, deprived of her defender, and 
exposed to the vengeance of a?man who 'loved her, and whose 
jealousy must produce^exatious, perhaps dangerous consequen¬ 
ces, came to her assistance, and interposed so effectually vt^ith 
Kl^ber for the delivery of the passport, that Madame Fourtis 
immediately obtained it, and sailed lor France, where she I'ound 
her Egyptian friend in circumstances which gave him new claims 
onlier affection. Napoleon was, however, but newly reconciled 
to Josephine, and was too deeply immersed in serious and import¬ 
ant labours to admit of any distraction. Though indifferent to 
Josephine, his attachment for her had once been sufficient to 
enable her to replace, in his imagination at least, a connexion 
that might have afforded him happiness. Bellilotte was there¬ 
fore discarded: from Duroc, who was especially cliarged with 
the disposal of her fate, I know the internal struggles which this 
decision cost Napoleon; but her name was Josephine’s most 
effective weapon in all their domestic quarrels, and she would 
have allowed him neither peace nor respite had she once learned 
that Madame Foures had a house in Paris. Napoleon, anxious 
above all things to avoid J)ublicity, recommended a house out of 
town. And Pauline, ever resigned to the wishes of him she 
loved, hired or purchased^ a cottage at Belleville near the Prc- 
Saint-Gervais, where she rived at the time Junot pointed her out 
to me at the Comtdie, 

Foures also returned from Egypt, and the divorce pronounced 
abroad being invalid at home unless confirmed within a limited 
time which had now elapsed, he reclaimed his wife who refused 
lus demand; and lon^ and angry liebutes arose, which reaching 
the ears of the First Consul, he, with some harshness, ordered 
the unfortuna% wife to marry again ; an opportunity offered in 
the person o£^. Ramchouppe, who was enamoured of her, and 
Bonaparte protnised a consulitl^bfetlte conclusion of the affair. 
She consulted her old pate^f Sr. de Sales, who was now prac¬ 
tising with credit'as an adipate at Paris, and who still enter¬ 
tained a warm friendshipBellilotte as well as for Foures. 
She finally detenitined, contrary to his judgment, to mar^ M. 
Ramchobppe, * and set ■ out with her new husband for his 
consulate. * 

I ^Fbr^many years nothing was heard of her; but-on learning 
I Me captivity of Napoleon,- and the tortwe he was suffering in 
; exiley where his wretched*jailor suffered him to perish, the noble 
! andf^^aked soul of Pauline rose superior to fear and fwejudice; 

' She realun^^t of her remaining property, and sailed from port 
; to port watching an^pportunity to go to Saint Helena^ 


and to attempt the deliv^tice of him who had ever been dear' 
to her aa her best frien^i and religiously sacred as personifying! 
the glory of her country. 

Her plan was some time organizing, and no sooi^r was it com¬ 
pleted, than Napoleon's death brushed all her swelling hopes. 
Vengeance and natrea had been more prompt than attachment 
and fidelity could execute. Pauline was in Brazil when the 
news reached her; where she may be now I know not, but in 
whatever quarter of the globe, should this book meet her eye, I 
could wish that it may convey to her the expression of my admi^ 
ration and gratitude foi^ a feeble woman, whose courage and 
feeling prompted an undertaking which men had not heart 
enough even to attempt. • 


CHAPTER LV. 

Awakening and nocturnal sally of Junot—The Adjutant Laborde—Chevalier’s 
machine—Accomplices and informers—Attempts against the First Consult 
life—Difficult arrest—The madmen—r Conspiracies—Secr^fts imparted to 
Caflarelli—Lavoisier—Poverty a bad counsellor—The rule and its exceptions 
—Description of the machine—Maxim of the First Consul—^The military 
family. ^ 

Some days after my marriage I found Junot depressed and 
abstracted, visiting the Prefect of Police several times a day, 
often awakened in the night by an old adjutant called Labortfe, 
who came to make reports, which seemed to be of great import¬ 
ance ; he once got up at thr*e o'clock in the morning, dressed 
himself, and sallied out on foot with this man, although the cold 
was excessive, and he had been suffering all d^ with a violent 
headache, which had entirely derived him of ap^^te. But the 
interests at stake were vetydc^i.;^d all else was'forgotten. At 
length, on the 7^^ Novem]3er, &1ftp|eared more calm, and told 
me that the First Consul liad just leaped a danger which must 
have been followed’ by the most disailrous consequences; for, not 
only,the plan, if executed, must have succeeded, but all the 
neighbouring inhabitants would have been its victims. This was 
the infernal machine of Chevalier, a prelude to the conspiracy of 
the 23d December. Chevifiier, whose name is almost the only ope 
connected with this alTair, was far from Iteing its sde contriver. 
Men named Bousquet, Gombaud-Lachaise, Desf^e, Guerauld, 
and a Madame Bucquet, were arrested at the s^ne and, 
with Chevalier, confined in the Temple. This whie^ 

Chevalier was constructing, was seized in a chaarolr;'^hich he 


the Blancs>Mantcaux. He had left his former lodging because 
all the police of Paris were in search of him. 

Veycer, Ins fellow labourerj was at first his comrade, and after¬ 
wards, whether through remorse, or by means of seduction, was 
induced to assist ia^ns arrest. il was apprehended that Chevalier, 
finding himself lost, n^it, in a moment of despair, set fire to the 
combustibles around him, and blow up with himself the house 
and all that it contained, Vcycer’s business was to prevent this; 
but Chevalier, as was natural to the part he was playing, was ex¬ 
tremely suspicious. On retiring to rest he fastened his door with 
an oaken bar, and had always at hand • pair of excellent and well* 
loaded pistols; all this his bedfellow was aware of, and not un¬ 
mindful of his own safety. 

On the eve of Qhevalier’s arrest, the progress of his machine 
was at a stand for want of money; and Bousquet, who appears to 
have been hitherto the banker of the diabolical enterprise, was 
equally witliout funds. Veycer was despatched in quest of money, 
which of course was not difficult to procure, as only six or eight 
francs wete wanted. He brought them late at niglit, so that 
nothing could be undertaken till the morning. Chevalier’s con¬ 
fidence in his comrade (whose real name was not Veycer, and 
wbotn I sliall simply call the comrade) was strengthened by this 
new service,:«ind he slept amidst crackers and cartridges as tran¬ 
quilly as if surrounded by roses. The comrade had little difficulty 
in persuading him not to burn a light, so that the room was in 
perfect darkness, and to tlks circumstance he owed his safety; for 
on hearing the first shake of the door by the police agents, he 
spraiig forward to remove the bar that opposed them, and Cheva¬ 
lier, pcrcei\dng that he was betrayed, fired a pistol, which lodged 
its contents in the wall, hut would not have missed the comrade 
had there been a light. This arrest took place at tw'o in the morn¬ 
ing of?the 7th November, a date impressed on my memory by the 
circuinstance, ,|^t had my mother’s intended ball that evening 
taken :]^ac6, vh so many of those wretches about the town, who 
wentj^.vyse nMe of the and had been agitating for three 

monthi'paik; the probj^le coiifl^enccs of their learning that the 
First Consul was spend a part of the night, unguarded, 

at a private house, where, on entering or returning, his person was 
80 much more accessible than amidst the crowds that surround a 
public spectacle, could not but make both my mother and myself 
shudder. The sect called the Enragk, w^as composed of the very 
dregs of the worst days of the Revolution. The cleverest of them, 
and their r]|kgkadcr was one Moses Bayle, formally a convention- 
;^aliat, who headed the attempt on the vaults of the Tuileries, op¬ 
posite the baths, when the first grating yielded; but .the 

second, having a stronger lock, set force at defiance. The same 
party, under Uie same leader, flftteinpted to assaesinate the First 



■which had been framed almost unknown to the police, so com¬ 
pletely were its authors protected by their insi^ihcance, w^ts dis¬ 
covered by an honest man whom they would wiHingly have made 
an accomplice; but, revolting at the enormity of the project, he 
sought out General Caffarelh, aide-de-camp to the First Consul, 
and revealed to him whole alfeir. I'his limn’s name owes its 
preservation chiefly to its similarity totgpne of great celebrity, 
Lavoisier. Paris was at this time infested with swarms of par¬ 
doned Chouans, and other vagabonds of all descriptions, who 
conspired against the First ConsuFs life, not for the sake of 
liberty, but because so terrible a catastrophe would throw all Paris 
into confusion, and enahlt them to restore the horrors of the 10th 
of August and 2d of September. But it was the opinion both of 
Junot and Fouche, who agreed on this point alone, that other 
heads controlled, and other counsels animated the machinations, 
of which these illiterate and »^lf-armed banditti were made to 
appear the sole contrivers. Since the First Consul bad been in 
power, more than ten obscure conspiracies had been discovered; 
and he, with the same greatness of mind which never afterwards 
deserted him, enjoined the authorities not to divulge them. 

‘‘ They would lead the nation to suppose that the state is not 
tranquil, nor must we allow foreigners .tins momentary triumph; 
they would easily take advantage of it, and it shall-not * « 

The First Consul was in the right; the Engiishj for instate, 
would have suflicicntly magnified such attempts, with which they 
were, no doubt, too well acquainted, yet dared not precede our own 
journals in the announcement of thcrat ^ 

It is, however, a positive fact, that nothing could be more 
tranquil than the interior of France. The First Consul was 
idolized, for the word belcfvcd is too feeble, by the cntire^opula- 
tion of Paris, and his assassins, if known, could not M of being 
massacred by the people. '\yho were the prime movers of all 
these conspiracies ? Ruined men, gamesters; not only destitute 
of fortune, hut overwhelmed with debts, and JjesolveiL at any 
price, to acquire a power which they only decii^p mS]^|^ed in 
the hands of General BonaparJl^^ecause he wi^rigoiioiijB in the ■ 
choice of magistrates, ministeii^lii'id ali,:,the officers d^.^ovem- 
ment. I know there arc persons who«iiW|^ be named in refuta¬ 
tion of this last assertion; but they arc small in number, and the 
pre-eminent talents of their possessors may supply me with an 
answer. It is not less a fact, that from his elevation to the 
Consulate, during the happv years that preceded the Empire,’he 
employed, as far as possible, only men of probity and good cha¬ 
racter. Tire Council of State, the senat% the tribunal, as yet in 
its infancy, the ministers, the whole national organization, wag 
the work of the First Consul, and proved the truth of my obse£ 
vation. 

Under such a government, Demerville, Topino-Lebrun, Cerac- 



ho^of risiim^lilie course they adopted therefore was merely 
stak^ their IjPi rouleau on the chance of power; and it fs 
reni^ablc thl^n these conspiracies fell to the ground for want 
of funds,to pur^ase poniards, pistols, powder, &c. 

There are soiqe young heads, and others which, more gray, 
approach neverthlaess nearly to infancy, in their ignorance of the 
deplorable events that lwrked the progress of our unhappy revo¬ 
lution, who will question the poverty of these men, and persuade 
themselves that the poor must, as a corollar}% be honest and vir¬ 
tuous ; but practical experience teaches us, on the contrary, that 
in a corrupt community (and I hope we make no pretensions to 
being otherwise), poverty is so rarely allied to virtue and probity, 
that the exception, when found, serves but to confirm the rule, 
which is, that the absolutely poor and wretched are capable of 
every wickedness; .and as a proof, was any man, possessed of the 
simple means of living, ever known to turn highway robber ? he 
will oiify pursue this road to eternal perdition for the sake of 
bread. But in my designation of the poor and wretched, I by no 
means include those who gain their livelihood by persevering 
labour; such a man is estimable, however mean may be his 
occupation. 

I heard the whole history of Chevalier’s affair from the old 
Adjutant Laborde, who came the next morning to relate it to 
Junot^ and ■also from Doucet, cliief of the staff of Paris. The 
little machine was brought for Junot’s inspection. It was a small 
cask filled with crackers, and balls containing seven or eight 
pounds of powder. It w'as bound at each extremity with two 
hoops of iron, and near the middle was introduced a gun-barrel, 
having the trigger strongly attached to the cask with pieces of 
iron. This maclune was to have been placc<l on the road of the 
First Consul. Fireworks were to have been thrown in all direc¬ 
tions to increase the disorder; while chevtiuv-(Ie~Jrizc, manufac¬ 
tured by a locksmitli, who was taken into custody, being placed 
in the adjacent streets, W'erc to prevent the arijval of troops, and 
thus give time'to men, capable of so diabolical a conception, to 
cojpinit their mfeditated crimes. 

Junot especially recommended me not to mention this affair 
to any of my mother’s associates ; and so well did I obey his 
instruction^ that my mother knell^ nothing of the matter till the 
2d December. I soon indeed accustomed myself to hear almost 
mechanically inatters of the utmost importance discussed; a habit 
thsit was common to me as well as to all the young wives of my 
time, whose husbands were continually about the Chief of the 
statie, or enttged in highly confidential transactions. The first 
time that'I ®icd at the Tuileries, I was placed, as a bride, next 
to the First Consul; the Duchess de Montebello, then Madame 
Lannes, Was seated on the other side ; it was about a week after 
this discovery; he asked me if t had mentioned it to my mother, 



besides/' added I, “ Junot tells me such things be talked of 
as little as possible."—“Junot is right," addeij^lfis; I myself 
have recommended it to him. It is now no as beyond a 
doubt the arrest of Chevalier is pretty generally known; but I do 
not wish explanations, sought for more from curipsity than interest, 
by persons so nearly connected with me as Wunot." And he 
added, “As for you, Madame Junot, no||that you make a part 
of the family of my staff, you must see, hear, and forget (vous 
devez tout voir, tout entendre^ et tout ouhlier). Have this device 
engraved on a seal. But I remember that you can keep a secret." 
He alluded to the affair of Salicetti. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Carat, and the" ridiculous cmvats—Haydns o’ratorio—Brilliant assemblage at 
the Opera—Junol's dinner with Berthier, tlie 23d December—Gerit:ral security 
and exlraordinafy noise—The First Consul at llie Opera, and Duroc at the 
door of my box—^The infernal machine—M. Diestrich, aide-de-camp to Van- 
damme—Jlelurn from the Opera—My presentc at the Tuileries the evening 
of tl)e 23d December—llemarkable scenes—Danger of Ma<lame Bonaparte- 
Involuntary tears—Correct details relative to the infernal machine—Exaggera¬ 
tion of the number of victims—Junot’s coachmari, and danger %voided— 
Agreement of Fouche and Junot—Junol’s nightmare—My life in danger. 

■ij- 

• 

My mother's health was strikingly improved since my marriage. 
Contrary to my brothers inclinations, as well as mine, she had 
called in a new physician, named Vigaroux, the son of a skilful 
surgeon of Montpellier, and he seemed to work wonders. He 
engaged to cure iicr in six months, and she was sure enough 
relieved from pain. She wa^ handsomer, and her complexion 
clearer, than it had been for ten years before, ^he^idined with 
me, went to plays, was gadding about on visits the ^hole morning, 
and far from feeling fatigued; indeed, she was the better for all 
this exertion. 

Garat, one of my mother’s oldest and most assidug'^ acquaint¬ 
ances, came one day to entreat attendance at the^p^a on the 
23d December, to hear Haydn's nne oratorio of the Crea^n, which 
he, jointly with Steil>elt had arranged, and in which* be was to 
take a part. My mother, who was passionately fond of good 
music, and of Garat’s singing, readily promised a compliance. 
She was to sit in my box; and as Junot dined with Berthier, tjje 
new Minister of War, it was settled that I should with fer 
ready dressed, and Junot would join us after dinner. 

My toilet completed, for the evening, I entered the carriage 
with my brother-m-law, and we found my mother beautiful, gay, 



diamonds, and no one would have supposed her of the age of 
sixtj«3|wo. 

We dined early; my mother ordered her horses while we took 
coffee, and we set out immediately afterwards. It was seven when 
we arrived at thee.Opera. The house was crowded, and being 
well lighted^ and ^e ladies in full dress, the spectacle was very 
brilliant. 

We distinguished Garat with bis opera-glass in his hand, ear¬ 
nestly surveying the boxes, to recognise liis acquaintances.; and 
though eight o’clock at night, he sought to catch a gleam of 
Aurora.^ He was more ridiculously dressed than usual; no very 
easy matter. His coat collar stood higher than his head, and his 
rather monkeyish face ihs difficult to discern between ells of 
muslin by way of cravat bdow, and a forest of curls above. 

The instrumeutsnwere tuned, and this immense orchestra, more 
numerems than I had ever seen it before, was preparing to treat 
our oral Acuities with Haydn’s chej-d'a'uvref more perfectly 
executed than he had ever tlie gratification of hearing it himself.f 

Junot found my mother and me in higli spirits, occupied in 
looking round this magnificent house, and returning the friendly 
and smiling salutations of our acquaintance. He was himself* in a 
peculiar state of mind. Berthier had been repeating to him a 
conversation he had held with the First Consul respecting Junot; 
and his words were so full of kindness and friendship, that Junot 
was sensibly affected, and his eyes watered while happiness played 
in smiles on his lips. 

Scarcely were thirty bars of the oratorio })layed, before a 
violent explosion was heard like the report of cannon. 

‘‘What means that ? ” said Junot with emotion. He opened 
the box door, and looked about for one of his officers or aidcs-dc- 
camp. It is strange! said he. How can the guns be fired 
at this hour ? Besides, I should have known it! Give me my 
hat," said he to my brother, “ I will go and see what it is.” In¬ 
stantly Chevalier's machine occurred to me, and I seized tlie flaps 
of Junot’s coat, but he looked angrily at me, and impatiently 
snatched it from my grasp. At this moment the door of the First 
Consul’s box opened, and himself appeared, with Generals Lannes, 
Berthier, and Duroc. 

• Garat was particularly intimate with Madame Aurora B , and was 

always in company with her and her sister. Both parties frequented Talleyrand's 
house, and the valei-de-cliambre, accustomed to announce them together, would 

cry with a loud voice, Mesdamfs de B - et M. Garat. But all ffiings change 

in this world: so Uiat later these ladies and M. Garat were announced sepa¬ 
rately ; but the l^bitude was such that more than two years afterwards, Cour- 

tiade, when ushfring in the two sisters, still called out Meadamei de B - et 

M. Gmeit.*" 

f iJaydn was leader the music at the chapel of Prince Esterhazy at 
Vienna; he wished much to visit Paris, but tlie iTince refused very frequenUy 



He smilingly saluted the immense crowds, who mingled almost 
screams of love with their acclamations. Madame Bonaparte 
&Uowed in a few seconds, accompanied by Colonel Happ^^O. 
dame Murat, who was near her confinement, and Mademoiselle 
Beauharnais. Junot was re-entering the box to convince himself of 
the First Consul’s serenity, which I had just rei^rkedupon, when 
Duroc presented himself with a discomposed cCroitenance, and an 
air of wildness. * 

He spoke in whispers to Junot, and we heard nothing of his 
communication; but at night Junot repeated it to me. “ I love 
Duroc; he is almost as much attached to the First Consul as 
Marmont and myself.” 

Duroc’s words sufficiently explain the disturbed condition in 
which he appeared. ^ 

“ The First Consul has just escaped death,” said he hastily to 
Junot; “ go to him, lie wi^*s to speak to youf but be calm. It 
is impossible the event slibtild remain unknown here a quarter of 
an hour; but he wishes to avoid being himself the means of 
spreading such intelligence: so, come with me, and let me lean on 
your arm, for 1 tremble all over. My first battle agitated me 
less/’ 

During the short conference of the two friends the oratorio had 
commenced ; but the fine voices of Mesefemes Branchu and Wal- 
bourne, and that of Garat, could not absorb the attention of the 
audience. All eyes were turned towards the First Consul, and he 
alone at this moment occupied two thousand hearts. As I have 
before obseived, I had said nothing to, my mother of Chevalier’s 
infernal machine; but ray brother-in-law knew the whole affair, 
and I whispered a word in his ear, to despatch him in search of 
news. I felt a presentiment of some misfortune. The moment 
Duroc S)3oke to Junot, the latter turned pale as a spectre, and I 
perceived him raise his hand to his forehead with a gesture of sur¬ 
prise and despair; but, being ifnwilling to disturb my mother and 
the }>eopIe in the adjoining boxes, I contented myself with whis¬ 
pering M. Junot for intelligence. But before his return we had 
heard all. A low murmur began to spread from the stage to thfr 
orchestra, the pit, and the boxes. “ The First Consul has just 
been attacked in the Rue Saint-Nicaisc.”* 

The truth soon circulated thipughout the theatre, when simid- 
taneously. and, as it were, by an electric shock, one unanimous 
acclamation was heard; one universal glance seemed to shield 
Napoleon with protecting love. What I here relate I was eye¬ 
witness to; more than two-tldrds of those who attended the 

Opera on that-evening are probably yet living in Paris; it may 

• 

* This street oo longer exists; and the Opera-house was destroyed after die 
assassination of the Due de Berri, to make room for the chapel intended to be 
erected in commemoration of this last murJerous act: the chapel was hearly 



be they dare not be the first to declare the events of that moment; 
but 1 appeal to them, let them answer whether I retrace not with 
fidelity the feelings of the audience. How tumultuous was the 
agitation which preceded the burst national resentment! for 
in the first quarter of an hour, the nation Was represented by that 
crowd, whose indignation against so foul an attempt no words are 
capable of expressing. Women were seen choking with sobs, 
men trembling with rage; all united heart and hand to prove that 
in such circumstances no political differences can create a differ¬ 
ence in the code of honour. Meanwhile I was engaged in observ¬ 
ing the First Consul’s box, which being immediately below me, 
enabled me to sec and hear nearly all that passed in it. He was 
calm, and appeared only warmly affected, when the general mur¬ 
mur conveyed to his ear any strong expression of the public 
feeling. Madame Bonaparte was not equally mistress of her feel¬ 
ings. Her whole frame was disordered** even her attitude, always 
so graceful, was no longer her own. seemed to tremble, and 
to be desirous of sheltering herself under her shawl—the very 
shawl which had saved her life. She wept: notwithstanding all 
her efforts to repress her tears, they were seen trickling down her 
pale cheeks, and when she looked towards the First Consul her 
shivering fit returned. Her daughter too was much disturbed. 
As for Madame Murat, ^he character of the family shone in her 
demeanour; although her situation might have excused the dis¬ 
play of an anxiety and distress so natural in the sister of the 
First Consul, she was, throughout this trying evening, perfectly 
composed. 

Junot having received tlfe orders of the First Consul, returned 
to desire we would not wait for him, and immediately left us to 
enter upon his duty- The Prefect of Police, whose box was next 
to mine, had long since quitted it, and hastened to the prefecture. 
When Junot was gone, my another, who was now acquainted with 
the whole affair, told me that a* young man of a military ap¬ 
pearance, in the box beside me, had just told the ladies who oc¬ 
cupied it, that the conspirators had at first intended to lay their 
train at the door of the Opera, in which case the entire theatre 
would have been blown up; and she desired me to look at him, 
and tell her whether he were deserving of credit. It was M. 
^ 33iestrichj aide-de-camp to Generd Vandamme; and the ladies in 
the box were bis mother and sister. I had once seen him at my 
own house on Junot's reception-days, and had met him two days 
before at General Mortier’s. I begged him to tell me whethfer 
there was any pew misfortune to be dreaded. “ It is difficult/’ 
said “ to answer that question. Death has been.averted from 
the wliSle assemblage within these walls, only by the observance of 
a general regulation no carriage of any aescription shall be 
si^ere^to remam at the door of a theatre the first night of a new 



cf the authors of this infamous crime are yet arrested! who can 
answer that a second blow may not be prepared against the First 
Consul, at the moment of his leaving the theatre me first having 
failed ? As for myself, I am come to fetch my mother and sister, 
and when I have seen them safely home I shall teturn, for the arm 
of a man is always necessary in a tumult.”—“ I will go too,” 
said my mother, “ this gentlemaif is perfectly right; give me my 
shawl, put on your own and let us go; ” and she continued urging 
my departure, and even wrapped me in my furs. My partiality 
for General Bonaparte, and especially that passion for his glory 
which made me as sensitive to his triumphs as if he had been my 
brother; that enthusiasm which induced me to consider the in¬ 
terests of France and Napoleon as identified, had frequently 
incurred my mother’s reproaches. This evening she had seen me 
■weep, and knew that I was really distressed, bufrdid not fully com¬ 
prehend the object of m/^present anxiety; My tears, I will not 
deny, were called forth by horror at a crime of such enormity as 
would condemn its perpetrators to the execration of all succeeding 
ages; but at that moment I was in a state of violent perturbation, 
at the thought that Junot was encountering unknown dangers, so 
much the more alarming, that the wret^es who were thus rqpo- 
lutcly bent on the First Consul’s destruction, could only reach^ 
him by the sacriOcc of his most faithful adherents. This idea' ' 
tortxired me. I knew that my mother would go, but for myself I 
would fain know Junot’s proceedings and keep him in sight. I 
thouglit the First Consul’s side his mast probable station at such 
a moment. It was not his duty to be funning through the narrow 
alleys of Paris, hunting the conspirators from their lurking-places, 
and I might reasonably suppose he would not be far from the 
Opera-house. While I lingered, ruminating on these reflections, 
Junot opened the box-door, and hastily said: with your 

mother; after setting her do\^, borrow her camag'? to convey 
you to Madame Bonaparte’s; I shall be there, and will take you 
home;” and away he ran. In spite of the excessive cold, he was 
covered with perspiration. 

My brother-in-law accompanied us, and having set down my 
mother, we proceeded to the Tuileries. The First ^l^usul was , 
returned from the Opera, and every thing appeal as calm 
as if nothing had happened; but in the saloon,things wore 
a different aspect. Several of the authorities wete' assembled, 
the Ministers, the Cpusuls, the Commandant of Paris, General 
Mortier, Commandant of the Division, etc. The First Con¬ 
sul, who had hitherto appeared indifferent to all the attempts 
against him, showed this time no indulgence, rfhd he had good 
reason. Madame Bonaparte was quite ^p^owered; she cried in¬ 
cessantly. Independently of the danger the First Consul had so 
narrowly escaped, she had herself nearly fallen a victim to the 
explosion. As she was stepping into the carriage, Rapp, who was 



lady's dress, observed to her that her shawl neither matched her 
gown nor her jewels. Her perfect elegance in the adjustment of 
all the accessories of the toilet, is well Known, and she returned to 
repair the oversight. Scarcely did it detain her three minutes, 
yet these sufficed for separating her carriage from that of the 
First Consul, wliich it was to have fallowed close. This delay 
saved her. The explosion took ^dacc just as Madame Bonapartea 
carriage reached the Carrousel: its windows were broken, and 
pieces of the glass fell on the neck and shoulders of Mademoiselle 
Beauharnais, who sat on the front seat of the carriage, and her 
shawl did not defend her from some slight wounds. I cannot 
adequately describe the impression which this outrage created 
throughout France: to Bonapwte it afforded the conviction that 
he might demand any thing of the people by whom he was beloved 
to such excess. I saw, and have still before me the daily reports 
made by the military police to JunoU Tliese reports were not 
designed for public inspection, but they contained proofs of attach¬ 
ment and national devotion, the abuse of which may imply in 
some degree a criminality in Napoleon. 

It is wbll known that the barrel containing the powder and 
charge (and which resembled those borne by the water-carriers), 
was placed on a crazy ffttlc cart, drawn by a mare, and so sta¬ 
tioned as to impede the road. It was intended, while in the act 
of removal by the guards, to explode by internal machinery, and 
destroy every thing within reach. It was afterwards said, that 
the rapidity of his carriage alone had saved the First Consul, and 
no doubt this circumstance had its share in his deliverance; but 
his real cat^ of it was the result of mere chance. The piquet of 
Chassexirs ^corting^thc First Consul, preceded and followed the 
carriage. One of the foremost, perceiving that an old cart ob¬ 
structed the way, called to the driver to get on one side; but 
seeing no one^for Saint-Regent, wlio lighted the train, was con¬ 
cealed behind a palisade),* he struck the mare smartly on the 
haunches with the flat of his sabre, which set her in motion, and 
advancing three or four steps, she seems to have deranged the 
packthread, which by opening a valve, was to admit air and cause 
the explosion. The consequent delay was but momentary, yet it 
sufficed to ensure the safety of the First Consul, whose carrie^e 
had meanwhile turned through the Rue de Malte into the Rue 
Richelieu, instead of passing through the Rue Saint-Nicaise, 
where the machine was. The marc was killed, but without any 

• At the period of this tragic event, the Place du'Garrousel and the adjacent 
streets were totally different to what we see them now: improvements were then 
going on, and paluades of lofty boards were at every comer. It was behind one 
of these palisades that the poor little ignorant chimneysweep had hidden him¬ 
self in oidlr to set fire to the tiaia of powder: liis name was Saint-Regent. By 
the explc^ion of the machine, he received some violent contusions, and was 
throws ac»>ss the street: the surgeon who picked him up immediately afterwards 
ana drassed bis wounds, was.arrested, and susoected of beins a party concerned 





external mark of injury, so that a description of her was every 
where placarded, and herself deposited at the Prefecture of Police, 
in order that the public might see and examine her, and perhaps 
be able to say to whom she formerly belonged. 

Such was the violence of the explosion, so terrible the impul¬ 
sion, that a part of the wheel, and one of the iron bands that 
encircled the cask, darting across the intervening space from the 
Rue de Malte to the Hotel d’Elboeuf, and unarrested even by the 
lofty height of that hotel, was hurled some distance beyond it. 

Curiosity proved fatal to many inhabitants of the Hues Saint- 
Nicaise and de Malte. Madame Leger, -mistress of the Cafe 
Apollo, at the corner of the two streets, running to the door, . 
according to her custom, whenevel ihe First Consul was to be 
seen passing, had both her breasts carried off by one of the hoops 
of the barrel, and survived but three days. • 

One of the waiters at the same Cafe was killed, and the other 
wounded. Tlie number of tlie victims has been much exaggerated. 

I have proofs that on that day the deaths did not exceed nine: 
they may, including the consequences, have afterwards jimounted 
to twenty-nine or thirty. Great, no doubt; but far less frightful 
than if we had had to deplore the loss of two thousand people, as 
would have been the case had not the sentinel peremptorily 
resisted the placing of the cart at the door of the Opera- 
house. 

Never, perhaps, was Napoleon a more interesting object of 
observation, than during the hours injraediately succeeding this 
catastrophe. • 

It was not till my return home at night that I waaijiformed of 
Junot’s share in the danger. On his road to the Opera, from 
the Ministry of War, which was then at the Hotel d’Avray, 
Hue de Lille, passing under the arcli of the Carrousel, he 
recollected that it was only soren, and the First Cbnsrul would 
not have set out. Desirous, therefore, of cxprcs.sing to him the. 
gratitude with which his heart was overflowing, he ordered lii« 
coachman to stop at the Tuilerics; but the rcstiveness of his 
young and spirited horses (we drove at tliat time the finest m 
Paris), frustrated this scheme. They were going with tremendous 
rapidity, and the coachman found It impossible to stop them till it 
became necessary to have made a very awkward turn, and to have 
again passed a narrow part of the street. .Tunot, therefore, with 
some signs of impatience, relinquished his design, and again gave 
the word “to the Opera.” Had he alighted at the Tuileries, 
Napoleon’s carriage being full,*' he must have followed in liis 
oyn; and the train of guards, the last of whom* had his horse 
killed, would most certainly have been blown up. No one, how- 

^ Lauriston, ftids-de-camp on duty, Lnnncs, commanding the guards, and 
Berthier. Minister of War. were all three with Nanoleon. 


ever, appeared sensible of the danger he had escaped but myself 
and the coachman, who for more than a year could not pass the 
Place du Carrousel without a shudder. 

All the authorities, the corporations, the tribunals, every thing 
that could call itself constituted, or wore the appearance of a body> 
congratulated the First Consul, and entroated him as a favour, to 
pay more attention to his personal safety. The Council of State, 
with Boulay de la Meurthc at the head of its deputation, demanded 
especially that he would take measures for the maintenance of 
public order. But the most remarkable address was that of the 
city of Paris. This unfortunate city saw her interests at stake, 

• exposed as she was to become the victim of a few obscure mis¬ 
creants, who cared not if, in the accomplishment of their own 
criminal views, they brought destruction on some thousands of 
unoffending citizens. 

It was Etienne Majean, Secretarj^-General 6f the department of 
the Seine, at the head of the Mayors and of the General Council, 
who spoke, instead of Frochot, then Prefect, who was too seriously 
ill to exercise his functions. Contemporary memoirs have made 
the Prefect present the IMayors to tlic First Consul, and have 
quoted his speech on the occasion. The question may or may not 
be indifferent; but knowing tlie truth, I report it. 

The next day, 2d of December, the agitation of Paris was ex¬ 
treme. The heinous nature of the plot was knowm overnight, but 
its details were not generally understood till the morning; and I 
cannot too often repeat, that the indignation they excited w'a.? 
universal, and the interest manifested for the First Consul beyond 
expression. 

It may be well imagined that all the authorities, civil and mili¬ 
tary, were at once in a state of activity, requiring no other stimu¬ 
lation. 

Opinions differed upon the direction the researches should take. 
Jftnot and Fouche, wdio did not usually agree on police measures, 
could not convert the First Consul to tlicir persuasion that the 
actuating spring of all these frequent atrocities had its pivot at 
once iu France, and at a distance from it. Napoleon was of a 
different opinion. “ They arc the work,” he said, ‘‘ of those same 
Enrages, who embrace in theit*' number a multitude of ^eptem- 
brisers,” and nothing efeuld shake this idea. Yet it was notorious 
that these men were but the outcasts of a party, and the catspaws 
of their secret instigators. 

A handful of WTC^chc.?,’' who have calumniated liberty by the 
crimes they have committed in her name, these are the guilty 
parti^'^ said the First Consul. Dubois would not contradict 
himjlM^t was evident he thought with Junot and Fouche, 
Fouctiereplied, “ These are fellows incapable of conceiving. They 
execute as the horse did, who drew the macliine, but can go no 



Abbaye-aux-Bois.* Only leave me time, and I will unravel many 
things.” 

For two days Junot scarcely allowed himself an instant’s repose. 
He would not intrust to subalterns a commission so important as 
the pursuit of the agents in so atrocious an enterprise. He rose 
almost before daybreak, ;ind from the head-quarters of the garrison 
directed himself^very thing that fell under his jurisdiction. The 
activity, intelligence, and honourable devotedhess of his coadjutor, 
M. Doucet, Chief Adjutant-general of the garrison, cannot be 
too highly praised. 

At ten o’clock in the evening of the Sth, Junot came home, 
overcome with fatigue, and though he haJ promised to fetch me 
from my motlier’s, could not rall^ his faculties from the drowsi¬ 
ness which oppressed them, • 

On my arrival, my femmc-de-chambre told me he was gone to 
bed, and had requested I would wish him gooS night. Accord¬ 
ingly I entered my chamber, and finding him in a deep sleep, 
leaned over him, and said, “ What! already asleep?” His nights, 
generally restless, were at this anxious period disturbed by frightful 
dreams; and at the moment I spoke he was dreaming that he 
was in the cabinet of the First Consul, which was filled with con¬ 
spirators, one of whom %vas in the act of firing a machine. My 
words had partly roused him, and the fire-light favouring the 
illusion of his dream, he awoke much agitated. ^ 


CHAPTER LVII. 


My visits to the Tuileries after the 2d of December—Conversation with the First 
Consul—Jnutilily of an additional victim—Bonaparte’s opinion of my mo¬ 
ther’s drawing-room—Ills condemnation of the emigrants—M, Roger de 
Damas, term of comparison in bravery—Tlie horse and the cloak—M^aiiie 
Mural at the Hotel de Brionne—Promenade to Villiers—M. Baudelocque 
and Madame Frangeau —fVe are not rich —The First Consul’s opinion of the 
contrivers of the infernal machine—^I'he Republicans and the Enrages— 
Remarkable scene at Malmaison—Aaiimaicd discussion between Bonaparte 
and Fouchc—I'inuraeration of conlcmpprary crimes—Madame Bonaparte, and 
the coaciliatrice rejected—Continuation and conclusion of a long discussion 
between Fouchc and the First Consul —The Tu^ and the Trench solf^er— 
Melge and his arrest—Tlie tribune Duveyrier—^Special tribunal—Portalis at 
Malmaison—The preamble of tlie Civil Code—Junot’s papers. 


Immediately after the explosion of the infernal machine, we 
were more than commonly assiduous in our attendance at the 
Tuileries; my mother herself pressed it upon me, Often, 
when desirous of my company, would sacrifice it to send the 


• The Abbaye-aux-Bois, situated in the Faubourg Saint-Germains, was the 
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palao^. “ Be very particular,” sidd ^e, “ to egress to General 
Bonaparte the distress which this horrible affair has occasioned 
me. No set speeches, such as you would address to a tribunal or 
a council of state, but depict in its true colours all that I suffered 
on the evening and night of the of December.” 

It was easy for my mother to talk of what displeased her in the 
First Consul; but she had watched his growth ftom childhood to 
maturity, and nature overpowered that petty rancour to which the 
superior mind and generous soul of my mother would never have 
given admission, but to disguise the just dignity of offended 
friendship. She was attached to Napoleon; more than once she 
repented her severity towards one whom she loved as the son of 
one of her dearest friends. Th^ttempt of the assassination made 
her shudder; she wept violently on her retxKtn home, and in the 
night had a violent access of fever, which made her very ill for 
two days. 

When I acquitted myself of her commission to the First Consul, 
his answer was of a nature to have confounded any one less 
acquainted with his character than 1 was.* He looked me stea¬ 
dily in the face; fixed on me that piercing and fiery eye, which^ 
by its quick and earnest expression, neutralized those it encoun¬ 
tered, and desired me to .repeat my mother's message, 

‘‘ I have had the honour, .General, of expressing to you, in my 
mother’s nam^, the lively interest she felt m the incidents of the 
2d. She hopes you do not doubt her sincerity.” 

“ Yet she ran away, and you too, before the end of the ora¬ 
torio.” 

I made no reply; hut looked at General Bonaparte with an 
expression which he probably interpreted literally; for he added, 
withdrawing his gaze from me, and turning towards the window, 
although it w'as night, and nothing could be seen in the j>aiace 
court, To be sure it would have availed nothing towards my 
safety, had any peril awaited me, that one more victim should 
have exposed herself to it.” 

“ Let me add, General, that in the eyes of my mother it was 
her daughter who was in danger ; in mine, it was my mother. 
We mutually owed regard to each other’s safety; for myself, I 
can say nothing approaching to exaggeration, when I affirm that 
I left the Opera with the greatest reluctance; for I knew that 
•Junot must partake the danger that threatened his General, and 
this idea was painful to me; hut I could not suffer my mother to 
abide the hazard without being in some degree criminsd.** 

** Yes, yes; undoubtedly, undoubtedly,” answered the First 
Consul, with inflection of voice it would be impossible to describe; 

I ^ tiitogether ridiculous to have used such an inadvertent 
expre^cai, for you must call it so; I know in your mother's 

* It ws at one of the. ouiotfdian dinners after the attemut. I think, the 



Society every thing is acceptable that , xnay make me appearJn an 
unfavourable light.'’ ^ 

<< General/’ replied I, much hurt that he persisted in the belief 
that my mother’s drawing-room was a focus for the dissemination 
of hatred against him, “ how xm I convince you ? It can be 
accomplished only by ope means, and that is in the power of God 
alone; it is, that the accent of truth may reach your heart. 1 
have much hope in that truth which cannot be feigned. I have 
the honour to tell you, Citizen Consul, that never has a word to 
your prejudice been uttered in my mother’s drawing-room but 
either herself or my brother has instantly assumed the prerogative 
of their own house, to impose silence on the holders of language 
which my mother’s friendship you, and for all your family, 
would interdict, ev^ though it •were the language of truth; for 
the friendship of my mother,” proceeded I, with warmth, and 
almost angry, is not of that commonplace species that may be 
lightly sacrificed to complaisance,” 

“ Ah I ” said the First Consul, “ you admit, then, that persons 
inimical to.me are received into your mother’s drawing-room! ” 

“ I have spoken with frankness. General, and shall continue to 
do so. Unquestionably, among my mother’s acquaintances are 
some who are unfriendly to the present, government; I pretend 
neither toj>lame nor absolve them. J know that they are suffering 
the consequences of a long exile, that their property is confis¬ 
cated, that most of them are in indigence, that many still groan 
under the ban which has been fiilminated against them; but all 
these evils are not ascribable to you, a|id to resent them upon you 
would be equally unjust and absurd. But on tbe other hand, I 
believe also—” I stopped, and half smiling, looked at the First 
Consul, who continued my sentence,—'‘that I should be unjust 
in my turn, if I obliged them to cry, Vive In Hcpubliquc! Is not 
that your meaning, Madame Jjanot? But if they do not like that 
word, why do they return to France ? Who recals them ? They 
are not wanted in any branch of the administration. Fouche 
and Chaptal will bo quite as good miuisters as M. le Comte 
d’Entraigues, and Junot and Lannes will command my soldiers 
as well as M. Roger de Damas, brave as he is.” * 

“ But, General,” answered I, “ is not our native soil the pro- 

• Whenever the bravery of the emigrants was Napoleon’s topic, M. Rogerde 
Damas was always the example, lie related a certain story, which I never 
heard but from him, about the head of a horse enveloped in a cloak, and a leap 
into the sea, horse and rider; Quiberon was the theatre. But as it was neither 
easy to follow Bonaparte in his narrative, nor to extract from him a repetition, I 
never very exactly understood .tlie particulars of this anecdol^. All that 1 could 
gather from it was, that M. Roger de Damas, seeing himseiron th&Mnt of being 
taken, had wrapped his horse’s head in his cloak, that the animaWiAfnot oe 
sensible of his danger, and striking the spurs into his sides, had ma<wnm leap 
into the sea. X made inquiries of a person who had served in Cond4fs army,and 
he assured me the circumstance was true, but had not happened at Quiberon. i 



perty of all her children ? Cannot a Frencliman return home 
without'the inducement of a place? Is there not an attraction 
infinitely more powerful? I know there is, by the experience my 
own family presents ; my uncle, M. Comni^nc, Js returned to 
France, to live in peace and in the ho^^of a better futurity. 
And he certainly did not want confidffie in your generosity, 
for he re-entered France without a passport, without even an en¬ 
couraging word; and as he was far from, expecting to find his 
niece the bride of one of your generals, he reckoned only on the 
magnanimity of the government towards a man who surrenders 
himself.” 

“ Your uncle docs not like me, and I may add, he does not 
like the Republic; besides, emigrated, and I consider all 
emigrants in the light of parricides. Ncver^jieless, I have com¬ 
plied with Junot’s demands in favour of M. de Comnene; for,” 
added lie, “ Madrfme Permon carefully avoids presenting a 2 )eti- 
tion to me, even in favour of her brother.” 

This was true; my mother had said, “ If he be so disposed, 
he will do it for Juiiot; and if not, wliat good can my interfer¬ 
ence effect?” 

My mother was, however, mistaken; the General would never 
have refused to Madame Permon what the First Consul of the 
Republic might, perhaps, have thought it inconsistent with his 
duty to grant to General Junot. 

I remember that the same day the First Consul talked to me 
of all my family; inquired whctlier my grandmother was still 
living; what was become uf my uncle the Abbe de Comnene; 
he also spoke of my brotlicr, and his friendly intentions tow'ards 
him. Junot’s relations were not mentioned; he spoke only of 
my own. 

As I have before said, I went often to Madame Bonaparte; 
Madame Murat, who w'as every moment expecting her confine¬ 
ment, was also a frequent visiter, and I never met her without 
pleasure. She was unaffected, a dutiful daughter, a fond wife, 
and every way interesting. 

One day I visited her at the Hotel de Bripnne,* where she 
was then living; she occupied tlic ground-floor, and M. Bcnezeck, 
with all his family, the first. I found her getting into her car¬ 
riage for a ride to Villiers (Neuilly), which the First Consul had 
just given her, and she jiroposed my accompanying her, to which 
I acceded, and wc set out, having the jirecaution to take Madame 
Frangeau with us, lest an accident should befal her patient by 
the road. 

Madame Frapgeau was the favourite of Baudelocque, and could 
rficount minutice of the youth, maturity, and declining age of 

* This bdUse has sitice hGen pulled down. It was situated in the old court 
of tlito’uileries, opposite Uie entrance leading to the Pont roval. Maret occu- 


her patron, with comnieiitaries and additions which each recital 
majpiified by half; will not the simple mention of her name recal 
to the Queen of Naples, the Queen of Holland, the Duchess de^ 
Frioul, and to all the yopig mothers of that day, who, like myseF, 
were subjected to her i&tfieeks’ thraldom, her gown of the fashion 
of the regency, and ’ srer whimsically antiquated head*dress, 
oddly contrasted with finery in the style of 1800 P 

This little ride to Villiers dwells on my mind, because so ex¬ 
cessive was our mirth at Madame Frangeau’s stories, that at one 
moment I had fears for Caroline. She, however, thought not of 
accidents; she was better engaged in de^jpuring ten or twelve 
large bunches of grapes and two rolls a la Duchessc, which Ma¬ 
dame Frangeau had ordered to bc^ut into the carriage. I never 
saw such an appetit#! • 

“Will you have some?’' said she; rccollectipg at last that all 
the way from the harriers she had been eating without a com¬ 
panion. But I was just entering on a situation which, with her, 
was drawing to a close: T could cat nothing, and was subject to 
perpetual sickness. 

After driving round the park of Villiers, and laying 4n a fresh 
stock of provisions, for the basket was emptied, wc returned home. 
“The First Consul, in the gift of this * country-scat, has been 
most generous to us,” said Caroling^ “ we arc not rich, and if 
my brother had not added the means of furnishing and support¬ 
ing the house, it had been useless to us." In aftertimes, when 
Murat, returning from Italy, undertook the government of Paris, 
on Juhot's departure for Arras, no impossibility of this nature 
prevented him furnishing and inhabiting the Hotel de Thelusson. 

After the explosion of the infernal machine, all France dis¬ 
played the most lively interest towards the First Consul; it would 
be difficult to sum tip the unanimous cnncurrcnce of testimonials 
of afiection. From all the provinces, from all parts of the Re¬ 
public, arrived addresses, prayers, and above all recommendations, 
sometimes harshly worded, that the First Consul should at length 
adopt measures of personal safety. One cry expressed the uni¬ 
versal meaning: it-is the interest t>f France. 

Our evenings, even after the play if it were not too late, were 
spent at Madame Boiicparte’s. There we enjoyed the happi¬ 
ness of'imeetiii£c the First Consul. 

His conversation, always attractive by its depth of thought, 
and that air of onginality which reflected from his rich and 
brilliant imagination, acquired increased interest from the con¬ 
sciousness that at such a moment he could give vent only to 
ideas of the most direct influence. For this reoison I seldom 
missed the quintidian dinners. In spite of crowd, noise, and 
bustle, it was easy to hear the conversation of the First Consul 
with ail the men of talent and learning of France. 
profound civilians, the ablest financiers, the most subt^d|p(B- 


taking lessons from him, than imparting their knowledge to a 
young man, whose pale complexion bore witness to watchings 
fetigues far exceeding theirs, though the superiority of years 
was greatly on their side. For a just appreciation of the 
First Consul’s character, he should have been listened to at 
Malmaison, or in Madame Bonaparte's saloon at Paris; but 
never was he so interesting as at the period I have just sketched, 
imperfectly indeed, considering the strong and vigorous colour¬ 
ing that should be diffused over spch distant reminiscences, 
when designed for eyes which cannot by the aid of personal 
recollection fill up the feeble outlines of the picture. But my 
pencil is guided by conviction, and this is much ia painting. 

We know the First Consul was persuaded the blow had been 
struck by the Jacobins, or rather by a class of wretches usurp- 
kig the name of republicans, and meriting only that of Ettragh, 
which the police had given them. In fact, neither Thibeau- 
deau, DaunoiJ, Gregoire, Boissy d^Anglas, nor vuiy who avowed 
their republican principles before the consulate, were to be found 
in their ranks. They were obscure rapscallions, instruments of 
crime stained with blood, tlie refuse of our fatal epochs of 1793 
and 1794, These men, dissatisfied with the return of order, as 
represented in several reports from the prefect of police for 
Fruclidorand Venderaiairc^theyear IX, conspired for the over¬ 
throw of the restorative government, under which they could not 
hope for the revival of anarchy. There was amongst them more 
than one Baboeuf, and the conspiracy of the Camp de Grenelle 
was every day renewed ar^iund the First Consul. But he himself 
was unjust when he said in the Council of State, All these 
evils are the work of the revolutionists ; of the Septembrisers/' 

For a long time he was inconvertible. I remember one day, 
in a conversation at Malmaison, he maintained his opinion 
against Fouche, Junot, Cambaqeres, and several others. The 
police bad found a clue to the villauy of the machine, and 
Fouche already .^xulted ; his triumph was complete, when 
having traced it home, the conspirators were arrested, tried and 
convicted, and prwed to he CBiouan chiefs, sent up to Paris by 
G^orgA to strike the blow. The First Consul argued good- 
humouredly, it is true; yet his obstinate contrariety disturl>ed 
Jpven the habitual sallow calmness of Cambaceres; he alone was 
a^rtran^il as if the question no way affected his life; atone 
t^pa^t 01^. he grew angry. 

• iL^rted, not without reason, that La Vendee, though 

apparently pa nourished the elements of fire; that in¬ 

surgent bands occii|fied all 'the roads, and that Brittany was 
uninhabitable. 

^‘Parbleul” said the First Consul, with warmth, "why do 
you talk of La Vendee and Brittany? You! the Minister of 
Pdlice j who wbll know the state both of the north and south of 



towards which it seems all the attention, all the solicitude of the 
government, should be directed. What is the news from the 
right bank of the Rhine ? Was he a Vendean, that bandit chie^ 
who committed a robbery of 60,000 francs, by force of arms in 
Germinal last, in the very heart of France, in the department of 
theOurthe? Were those men Vendeans, again, who have just 
been taken at Chateaudun ? They are deserters, led by a woman 
in man's attire. In the department of Gard, you know that from 
the month of Germinal td the 10th Nivose,. sixty-eight brigands 
have been arrested. In the Sarre, what do you call that band of 
Shindai-een robbers ? In Aveyron, in the*Lower Alps, you hear 
every day of new arrests. What happened only the day before 
yesterday on the Rouen road ? hope you do not call that aa 
unknown comer ? Well, here die diligence is attacked by eight 
brigands, in spite of an escort of four men commanded;:^«. 
sergeant seated on the imperial. Are these, again, Vendeans ?” 

The First Consul was almost in a passion. Fouche, who was^ 
not easily discomfited, looked at him, very respectfully no ’ 
doubt, but nevertheless with an expression that would have ex¬ 
asperated me had I been the First Consul. • 

** I have the honour to observe, General," said he, that the 
brigands who stopped the diligence fnom Rouen were no other 
than Chouans, who are themselves only Vendeans in disguise. 
When the diligence ivas stopped, the first proceeding, even 
before firing, was to demand tlie funds belonging to the Republic, 
and this you well know, is precisely the prescribed plan among 
the western brigands. Hunted and* entrapped, as it were, by 
General Bernadotte, they are driven this way ; they are Chouans, 

I maintain it.” 

‘‘ And I repeat to you, Citi^n Minister of the General Police^ 
that you are mistaken ; or rather you would have us believe you 
are mistaken.” At this monaent Madame Bonaparte, who was 
tenderly attached to Fouche, and deeply interested in his behalf, 
came up behind Bonaparte, and passed hefehand through his 
arm ; but the First Consul, gently disengagmg his arm from his 
wife's pressure, said to her, wftnout loss^ temper }jut rathef 
peremptorily, “ Pray, Josephine, do not interrupt me wen am 
talking of serious matters.” ^ ^ 

I shall never forget the disconcerted appearance of Madfffe 
Bonaparte, as she slunk back to her seat without eveff^inl™g 
of a reply. ^ 

“ Yes, Citizen Minister,” resumed the First C^lSll, #;I 
peat distinctly, that you are laistatep vvli^yoirpretand tliPt the - 
domestic poison with which the Kepubhe'is unhappily infected, 
has any other origin than that vast conspiracy of robbery and 
crime, the machinations of a set of miscreants who belong to no 
party, and would, disgrace any which might adopt them; but 
who, ever ready to sell their strengQi, have fdr the last fifteen 



disturbance to augment and pixifit by it. Do you believe that 
the cut-throats of the 2d and 3d of September, or that the 
executioners of the republican marriages at Nantes, or the men 
who filled the ditches of Avignon with corpses, the assassins of 
the prisoners at Versailles, those wretches who for two years 
waded ankle deep in blood, signing decrees of death against the 
aged, such as the Abbess of MoT)linartre at or young victims 
of sixteen, such as the maids of Verdun ?—Do you believe, sir,” 
and he advanced a pace or two nearer to Fouclie—Do you 
believe that all these men love liberty and the Republic ? Can 
you answer YES? If*you do, 1 for my part shall say no. I 
tell you that they are men determined on licentiousness—men 
who, on the very eve of the massacres I have enumerated, had 
not wlierew'ith to pay tor a loaf, and six months afterwards were 
living in opulence.; because they could, without a symptom of 
remorse, Wear the clothing and fjlcep in the bed of their victims. 
You will tell me, perhaps, that some amongst them are still poor: 
it may be so; but for the most part they have long feasted on 
bread steeped in blood. I know what I know’,"’ added he, 
shaking his head. 

Fouche grew even paler than usual, and had long been visibly 
desirous of answering the First Consul. When Napoleon turned 
to the fire and began poking it, accordingto his custom, Fouche 
said, in a voice tremulous with passion, although his words were 
deliberate. 

“ But, General, you will permit me to tell you, that all the 
sanguinary horrors of the revtdution were not committed by the 
JacobinSf as you call them. You are plainly ignorant of the 
tragedies of Tarrascon, Beaucairc, Marseilles, and so many 
other southern towns, theatres of the illustrious deeds of Jesuits 
and their colleagues ; in short offtie royalist assassinations.” 

The First Consul w'as still stopping forward, and knocking 
about a poor log ; but at the last words of Fouche he raised 
himself hastily, and returning w ith the same precipitation was 
instantly beside the minister. 

“Eh ! pardieu ! what is that you have just cited ? You give 
me a new advantage; this is the very thing 1 told you an hour 
ago. Tl^e monsters in human shape, who tuck up the sleeves 
of their "^shirts, if they have any, while they cut off heads 
or Uirowr pe<mte into the water, would throw them into an auto- 
da-fe of the Spanish Inquisition, if the grand inquisitor’s service 

• This was Madj^zne de Montmorency, who was so bent with age, that the 
inhuman exedutionet could not perform hisofTicc without first straightening her 
body by force. 

"rtiis unfortunate lady was both blind and deaf; when interrogated, Fouquier 
Tinviile was obliged to scream to her, as she had been deprived of her ear- 
trumpet, and foiling, with all his exertions to make himself heard, she was con¬ 
demned for having conspire sourdemeni (conspired privately or deajly'). When 
she was in the cart, and breathed the fresh air. she samr with a faint voice the 



was more profitable than their pillage. Parbleu ! I know there 
were royalist assassinations, I might say they were but repri¬ 
sals^ and that the scenes of Avignon, the massacre of many of 
whom, younlg as I then was, I intimately knew, and whose mo¬ 
rality I can warrant, might excuse the subsequent excesses; 
but no, I will not say so, nothing can authorize cruelty, nothing 
can render crime legitimate. It was not to our glorious revolu¬ 
tion that these atrocities owed their birth. All the hoiTors of 
1793 cannot tarnish the dazzlipg whiteness of her robe, when, 
led by liberty, or rather holding her by the hand as a sister, she 
came, in 1789, to deliver us from our grievous bondage. Men of 
bad faith, and enemies of the revolution, cun alone confound the 
events of*different periods. All must have their due. But only 
one opinion can be entertained oftnurderers and shedders of blood. 
France has had enough of this regime, and anarchy iadecidedly 
held in horror. We must put a stop to the brigana^es which 
desolate the interior of the Republic. They are the seedlings of 
our fatal epochs. Public liberty is menaced, and even already 
attacked in her most valuable bulwarks. Each member of the 
great family, called society, is at every instant deprived of the 
means of existence. Safety is but a name, and the most inoffen¬ 
sive being knov/s not, on retiring to res^ whether he may breaks* 
fast in his own house in the morning. The good Clement de 
Ris is an instance.* Such things are passing under a system of 
government which aims at tranquillity and the rreturn of order. 
All this must come to an end. I know it was the Directory 
which prepared for us so sorrowful aij inheritance, by its detest¬ 
able organization of the provinces, especially after the first paci¬ 
fication of La Vendee. But evils are not repaired by shifting 
the blame on otliers. Here are these scoundrels, not content 
with attacking me, would fain blow up a wdiole division of Paris. 
If the sentinel at the Opera, ^ad not driven off the barrel, some 
thousands would have been mutilated and assassinated because 
these monsters seek ray life. I repeat this must %e brought to 
an end. It is not a moraeiit when the Republic^every where vic¬ 
torious, dictates laws to her enemies in the very bosom of their 
own country, that she will sufier herself to be crushed beneath 
the blows of flagitious profligates, assuming, as if 1^, Way of 
derision, a political pretence. Souls like these have nO"foom for 
a sentiment so noble as patriotism; but because they rob dili¬ 
gences and tax-gatherers, knowing them to have always a well- 
furnished chest, therefore the knaves fancy they arc making war 
on the government. This is pitiable !” ^ 

** Citizen Consul,” replied Fouche, I can pnly repeat now 
what I have had the honour of toying you several times since the 
2d of December. I expressed my individual opinion, when I said 
that so execrable a crime could only have been committed by the 



enemies rather of mankind thui of the Republic, or your person* 
They attacked^^the Convention byfforce of arms on the 4th of Oc¬ 
tober; they were in permanent conspiracy against the Direc¬ 
tory, not Mcause it was a worse government to them than the 
convention or the committees, but because they are the enemies 
of all government. I am well aware of a{l that. Citizen Consul; 
and from the situation 1 occupy, I am perhaps better informed 
than othei's of all these iniquities; but while 1 allow, with you, 
that some hundreds of bandits are spread over the surface of our 
beautiful France, effecting all the mischiefs we see, I say, that 
the hell which vomited these demons was not 1793.” 

The First Consul shrugged his shoulders; “And ‘ The Soldier 
and the Turk’ Militaire et le Turc), was that dainty device 
produced by a pen under the dictation of England, or ot all that 
IS mosteei^vagant in demagogical tenets'?” 

“ That^^nt is a main pillar of my argument. Citizen Consul; 
Metge, the author of the libel you have rjamed, is one of those 
men whom great epochs always bring upon the stage. He resem¬ 
bles those clappers-in-chief, known for their instrumentality in 
the success or failure of a new piece; they are engaged in the 
pay of a certain author for one evening, and of another for the 
next: the two authors are perhaps enemies, but that signifies 
nothing to the clapper. It is the same with men of Metge’s 
genus. You are in a sphere. Citizen Consul, from whence you 
discern none of the sordid shifts of policy. You see none of the 
disgusting parts,—I must use the word; nothing of the contri¬ 
vance necessary to obviatg the too rank odour of all these fetid 
matters. You have never wanted the services of Metge, and 
Metge likes you not, because he is sensible that from you he has 
nothing to expect but imprisonment; therefore his ears opened 
eagerly to imbibe the fair promises, ^nd his hands to receive the 
glittering golden guineas that were to guide his pen in the pro¬ 
duction of that rare chef-d’oeuvre,'Xe Turc et h Militaire Fran- 
^is/^ 

“ Come ! there you are again with your English committee ! 
Truly, I am not fond of England ; that is to say, of her cabinet; 
but I think you are somewhat too unjust towards her,” 

Citizen Consul, I am no longer young enough to be hurried 
away by the heat of prej udice; I draw my conclusions from facts. 
I have long ki^wn Metge, and can retrace my doubts and sus¬ 
picions to a very distant date. Metge has no means of subsist¬ 
ence, and yet lives luxuriously, at a pretty considerable daily 
expense, which he pays-in ready money. Where does he get this 
money ? He must J^e in the pay of the enemies of the Republic.” 

“But is it only England, then, that can dispense bribes for 
troubling the tranqpUity of tfi« state? Suspicions have been 
strongly awakeS^ agicinst Xepelletier and Antonnelle. 

Does not Metge associate with these men? Is it not known 



villef and Ar^na? It appears erdn that the dagger he bore waa 
to serve my turn if 1 fell in his way. He is a^-stanch blade 
though, this Metge; 1 hear that he defended himself like a lion: 
where was he taken?*’ 

“ In the passage Feydeau: it was very late, and the police¬ 
men employed in pursuit of him arrested him at first in the 
name of the law, without immediately securing his hands; so 
that he had time to seize a dagger, which he always carried 
about him, and to strike at the officer of police. He stabbed 
him several times, but fortitnately wounded him only in tlie 
hand and wrist. One remarkable circumstance is, that for more 
than four months past he had not slept two consecutive nights in 
the same place. He carried on his business in a small room at 
Montmartre, and here those vile* pamphlets were composed, for 
which he was so benevolently paid—far beyon(^theii;i^<(|^te;*' 

Two tribunes entered at this moment, and were reeved by 
the First Consul with extraordinary graciousness. The con¬ 
versation proceeded in the same strain. Duveyrier w^s one of 
them; the First Consul conferred with-4iim about a report he 
was to make in a few days relative to the establishment 6f special 
criminal tribunals. 

These tribunals were particularly designed for the immediate 
punishment of the robbers and brigands who infested the roads 
of the Republic, and were at length beginning to excite commo¬ 
tions in the towns. The First Cou'^ul returned to this subject, 
and his discourse was admirable. 

It was at such moments that he slij)uld have been seen and 
heard ; he then exhibited a fire which diffused life and warmth 
on all around him: I had never befoic seen him in so splendid a 
light, and I was more than astonished at it. Its efl'cct upon me 
was at once seducing like an attractive charm, and strongly 
agitating from the conclusive pnd perfectly convincing brevity 
of his eloquence. 

M. Portalis aftcrwaids arrived; the First Consul met him, 
and taking his hand, led him to Madame Bonaparte. He had 
a great esteem for him. Portalis was not then afflicted with 
blindness; his sight was painful, but he did not yet require a 
guide. The First Consul spoke to him, as soon as he entered, 
about the preamble of the Code, which had been intrusted to 
him. > 

‘‘ You are idle, Citizen Portalis,** said the First Consul, 
laughing. “You must make more haste; all the world is cry¬ 
ing out after our Code, we mu-t move quick where business is 
concerned.” 

“Ah! General,** answered the ^worthy man, laughing in his 
turn, “you give others credit for your own gift, of magic. As 
for you, you were endowed at yiour birth; but we, poor simple 
n^rtals, must feel qur way soberly. Besides, do not you know, 


^ limt a code o£ laws is all immenbe national monument, whicTi 
requires time to erect- You have worked at it as well as we, 
and you know U is a skcm not easily unravelled,” 

“ Yes, ccifcainly, certainly,” said the First Consul; “but we 
must advance,” he t^>cated, still; “ we must advance: is the 
preamble ready 

“ The Fust Consul is well a^uied that I shall always fulfil, 
not my duty meiely, but njpie than my duty, to ^lecond his 
great and noble piojccts for the happmcbs ol Fiance,” icplied 
Poitalis; “ the pioamble is completfi.” 

“Ah' youaie a (>ood and t\cel1eiit Fieu(.hndran*” said the 
First Consul; “ wJl and good’ 1 like such nuua^youaiul 
the brave Dme^ncr. I urn hamiv \vhcn I see buch around me, 
and so seconded, I cami )t do ouunui^e tlian wtll.” 

lliis convcrsdt'on was the histoi Us k.nd I had beard the Fust 
'Consul hold sintt iii> mainago; but though stiutk with adiiu- 
ration of the unconLcinul m uiici in w]^n, at sufh aiii^H, he 
could diScuas mittcis of hfv tUid dLcth, having uh umc to !um- 
self, vet I could not have **0 ccuialcly iccalkd his vny vnoicIs, 
and tho‘'*e of Fomhe, had 1 not found the whole dialogue iii 
wntipg among'>i myJui^buid’N paptis, whitii Kwitam otheis 
equally cuiious, andjl^tiowing the saiiio liglit on tin chaiaoUi^ 
or the inteilocutoib. 


CHAPITR LVlIf. 

laons bom at Fans on the dnmvtisir> >fl}K I ali Biumuu—IcnnVh ikfisls 
at the Tuilaies—MaUamt de V imrs ~Ihe hont'--. tn <on h( iml M'U to the 
MtnaHene with AJ uUiuc FoimaiU — ilii J n>t Consul } 0 i ui us it thr 
llotanual (»anlens—Marcn«,o tin. eldest of the lions—llonai irti and lih\ 
the kee]>eT—Thie liar caujii in the fact, and tin rrocodihs of iho H >‘^]iliorus 
•—llemiTii''cences of i by the 1 list ( onsui —ihe Fs^lli nid tin serpents 

Tiif im])Oitant events jnd nairiitid have cvpelled fiom my 
memoiy lot ifetmic several amtdolcs and facts wJuih happened, 
not only duiing the moh'^ of Bru/.iaiie, but on the annivtr^aiy 
of the IStli. One w tfaeitt was the aaonclnmcvt ot the honeys 
of the Botanical Gardeyas, who had bcou dchveicd at hei lull 
tim#of thn‘e wh^ps,, nil hvjng.* This was a subject of con¬ 
gratulation for th^ flMurali?^, irfio were tims enabled to obscivc 

* White wbjGctof liwtsts naturalizing themselves thus m Re- 

Tt^MjiLwiU aid, that the hrst monkey born tbtre, bdw the hghc in a 



mftuy ij^rtiouUrs relative to tipis noble animaU Some yoM 
since a aoness produced young at the Tower of London, but the 
circumstance threw no new light on the history df gsslation. 

I was engaged to breakfast with J^adame B(^3^>arte at the | 
Tuileries. Her custom of inviting youM matsHed women, too ’ 
timid to make themselves agreeabm in the society of superior 
men, was delightful to*me. pvith Madame Bonaparte,* 

during the'perfectly unceremoiwjaij^rejpast, upon fashions, and j 
all the little interests of society,^SjKe^oung ladies acquired cttn-| 
fidence, and threw off that rosertS which the presence of thej 
First Consul was calculatifil to inspiie. 

Madame Bonaparte did the honours wilh gmceand vivacity; 
we were generally five or six, and all of the same age, the mia- > 
tress of <tTie house excepted. Malmaison the number was 
sometimes twelve or fifteen, and the breakfast was jerved in a 
small circular saloon looking into the court, ^nd wluch is ndw 
present to ray imagitt^on, though I have not entered it these 
sixteen years. Oneway, at the Tuileries breaW^t, I met 
Madame Vaine*!, who was high in favour both WIMI the Firsf 
Consul and Madame Bonaparte, and another person, whose 
name I forget; all I remember is, that it must hav<^ baen a 
fenndc, for men were never admitted tift^^sc morning fSteS, the 
Cirst Consul positively prohibiting it. ^^SSadame Bonaparte told 
us she was going to make a visit to a lying-in lady, and inquired 
it wc would accompany her ? W'e acceded, but begged to know, 
in our iiirn, who was tlie object of our visit. She answered, that 


to be suic it was a personage wlio mi|ht eat us, but that at pre¬ 
sent she w .IS in a gentle mood ; in short, it was the lioness of the 
Botanical (lardcn. The First Consul had been already there; 
but as Madame Bonaparte had informed him of her proposal he 
had promised to join us if liis engagements w'ould permit. 

The lioness was doing well, but was, as Madame Bonaparte 
had told us, in a languishing ^uood. Felix Cassal, her keeper, 
entered the cage, took the cubs from her, and the poor beast^ 
without moving, turned her eyes on him with an expression of 
softness and afiectioii. She was extended in hci; cage on a good 
litter, and her little ones lay rolled :u thick coarse carpets, as 
warmly as in the African sands, 

Madame Bonau&rte*took one of the cubs in her liands, which 
drew forth a growl from the mother; but Felix sp^Jtc to her, and 
acknowledging his voice by a luomen^^^fflancc of more fierce¬ 
ness than 3ie former, she again tur^rfimthe offender, and re¬ 
newed her growl. Madame'Bona|M8i^ sfes alarmed. “Oh! 
never fear,” said Felix, “ she is behind a strqiJg giating, auft be¬ 
sides, siie has not yet recOveoAl^ifijtrenath/Sn^ Vould not Uuict 
much.”—“ Oh 1 ” said Macl£wiElp(^&r&, " I can dispense w}J4i 
the trial of her strength ; there-^ulcl be remainji^ 

to make me repent having caresW her son.^ ThtS 
an extraordinarv man. in hie wav. He was a crraaitraMiUAe* hnd 


m«de pb^mtionaf ^reH dn the^ habits 

pf the couatsylb pancd.thi'ougb:; and though he^etei>ded 

to have sCeu iharvek altogether inoredjble/yet all }u» :«aid was 
not false, arid both amuseaient and instruction might be extracted 
from him. He hod hijo^elf purchased the lioness of some 
who had taken her in the, etlvirons of Constantinople* While 
she was large, a child Imving wounded her in the eye with a 
Stonej she threw herself intp so violent a passion as*to produce 
abortion; and as she brought forth the present litter a nimdred 
dajTB afterwards, that must have been the utmost extent of her 
mrturition, which disproves the ccUijectures of Pliny and M. 
Buflbn ; the latter, I believe, asserts, that the lioness is six or 
seven months w’ith young. 

She littered on the 18th Brur^iaire, and Felix named the firsts 
born whelp Marengo. “Was not I a good godfather r^.,aaid 
he, to Madame Bonaparte. * ’ 

He made me touch one of the whclptfjijf^ut the lioness, whp 
had turned away and appeaitd to thiiik^ro mere of the matter, 
suddenly started up to lierful^ height, and uttered a roar that 
shook the very walls. 

Felix soothed her, and took tlic cub himself. He told us that 
the First Consul, on lji» visit to the lioness, had caressed her, 
and was very well rac^ved. “ He inquired the hour of her 
delivery,’’ said Felix; “ tlie nature of her food, and especially 
of her beverage:;, and the general who was with him gave me a 
bright piece of g<^, that the lioness might drink to the health 
of the Kepublic, a direction 1 have obeyed. Oh, he thinks of 
every thing, the citizen'Consul 1” While he spoke, I was 
meditating; on the fortunes of this extraordinary man, which 
seemed to be mysteriously linked with all the wonders of his 
age. 

The First Consul met us on horseback before we had quitted 
the gardens, and Felix no sooner perceived him, than he hurried 
forward to report the bulletin of the lioness; assuring him that 
she had drunk to his health, and that she was wonderfully well. 
Napoleon caressed her, and talked Felix of all his beasts, 
with as much ease, and as perfect a knowledge of their pro¬ 
perties and habits, as if this branch of science had been his 
particular study. 

Felix, finding such encouragement, entered upon one of his 
best stories; nut just arrived (on his own showing) at the 
most Astonishing Napoleon patted hi^i on the head 

with, _ ^ > 

*v|^Iix> you; lie, .my boy, there Are no crocodiles in the place 
you speak we^e^ bblk it is all one, proceed widi 

yourfitbi^*y ^ 

This wai^^eiMsily said thnn done. Felix was so thoroughly 

disconcerti^lliy the ?irst Consurs apostrophe, that ,it wae im- 



k wiU do for atiotbe# daf' said It^leon goodiuif 
mouredlv; only remember thatordi^iles do sbt devour those 
11^0 bathe in the Bos]>horu8, oUierwise it would have beenma<di 
easier to kill Leander by that means than by drowaing, as be 
had no boat, poor fellow.” 

We promenaded for^some time in these beautiful gardens, and 
their fine greenhouses. They are greatly improved since; yet 
the botanical gardens were even llieo the most complete institu¬ 
tion of the kind in Europe. Other museums were richer in 
particular articles, but ours alone possessed that superiority in 
all, which has since rendered it the universal rendezvous for the 
study of natural history. Napoleon observed that day, “ It is 
my wish to londer this the most attractive sput to all learned 
foreign^s in Paris, I wdsh to draw them here to see and admire 
a people in their love of science and the arts. The museum of 
natural history shall be what those of sculj^lure and painting, 
and of ancient will be. Paris sliould be the first 

city of the world, fr^od grant me a life long enough, 1 would 
have Jicr become the capital of the universe, in science as well 
as power. Our painters are already the first, the bes^in Europe. 
Excepting Canova and Appiani, Italy herself cannot boast taleuU 
equal to ouis in painting and sculpture. Their poets also are 
inlenor to ours, Cesarotli and Alfieri*c«nnot dispute the palm 
with our young writers. Tn shorV’ added he, ‘‘ I am jiroud of 
my country, and I would have her always miqdful of what she 
is and may be.” 

Wo visited the Cabinet of Natmalllistory.' The First Consul 
rcniaiking ou tlie length of a serpent fioni the Island of Java, 
was reminded of those of Egypt, and consequently w’as led to 
speak of the Psylh. He joked much about I)enon, wdio was 
bent on knowing the flavour of these creatures, (not the Psylli, 
but the stTpeiils,) and Junot declared, that the first lie ate, on 
his initiation, seized his chirf, and would not let it go, twisting 
itself five or six tunes round his chin, which in truth was im¬ 
moderately long. Speaking of serpents, the First C’onsul related 
to us a droll incident that had occurred in his own house at 
Caiio. Junot was tlieie and has since repeated it to me much 
more at length. 

One morning at breakfast, the Psylli and serpents came undea* 
discussion. The General-in-chief said he belied only in the 
serpents. ** I believe there arc mount<j)anks mngypt,” added 
he, “as well as elsewhere. The Psyllf exercise their juggling 
talents there, with even more facility than our men with a hazel 
wand display in France in searching in a kennel; and a 

Psylli announces that he is going to cat a sfcrpent, I verily 
believe he meets with more gapers than another would on the 
Pont Neuf. 

“ I assure you, General,” said Junot, that I ha^e seen these 
men Deiforni inconceivable feats. Do li'ot think me more etv^ 


diiloiui. tban t ^ those creatures 

do mcomprenH^mle things/' 

Whatl the chief of the serpents/'said the Generahiivchief, 
*‘No, General, the chief of the Psylli- You may rally me, 
but on my honour it would astound you to sec his perform¬ 
ances.” 

** I tell you they are mountebanks, and nothing else. Hold ! 
you shall have proof. Go instantly to the chief of the Psylli,” 
said he to a domestic interpreter, send him here, with two of 
his men.” 

The chief of the Psylh lost no time in answ’enng llie sum¬ 
mons. As soon as*he arrived, the General-in-chiof told him, 
^Tough the medium of tlie interpreter, “There arc two serpent*? 
itt this house, find them, and tkou shalt have two scq'ams (l‘i 
francs) for thyself, and as much for thy followers.” 

Tl\e Pb}]le prostrated himself, and requested two troughs 
filled with wat(*r. When they wcio brought he stripped himself 
naked as at his biith, then filled Ins mouth with water, laid 
himself flat on Ins fare, and began cieeping, in imitation of the 
reptile he was m search of, and ‘^pouting the water through his 
closed fretli to mimic its hicsmg. When lie had in this man¬ 
ner made the tour of the giound-fioor, sweeping the house with 
his person, ho u turned, and placing Imnsclf all naked and dirty 
as he was, before the (icnqiai-ni-chief, said to him with u 
savage laugh, “ Jif/tfii/tCj’’* which signifies “there are 

none.” The GoiiLTul-in-ehief ediocd his laugh, and said, 

Cohwwit diuble! can this idiot really play the magician with 
som<* truth And lie orcleied the interpreter to quc the Psylle 
to understand that the serpent hud been seen. “Oh! f know 
that,” said tlie T^'^yllc. “ I felt it on entciing the house/' 

“Theic, now’,” ‘'Uid the Goneial-in-chicf, “now the comedy is 
beginning. Well; seek thy serpent, and if thou finilcst it, 
thou shalt have two additional sCquins.” The Psjile icturned 
to hi'’artifices climbed with the same manemnres a staircase 
which led to the upper story, where Bounienne lodged, pur¬ 
sued by a troop of inquisitors with the Gcncral-in-chief at their 
head, who determined not to lose sight of Ins magician. The 
corridor was lighted by a lo()[)ho]e overlooking the country, 
and through which the perfect and unvarying azure of the 
beautiful Kgyptiau sky was distinguishable. The Psylle closed 
bis eyes and shuddered. “There is your actor beginning hia 
part,” said the First Consul to Junot. The serpent-detector, 
however, after several repetitions of his antics, said in a low 
▼oic«j “ There he ie ! ”—“ I shall be delighted to have the pleasure 
of paying him the honours of hospitality,” said the General-in- 
chief ; “ but, my friend, 1 think thou art mocking us. Dost 


« Perbam I write the word inconecdv: but I am not bound to understand 



know that thia animal, with his hisAing completely 

mystified us for the last hour, making us run kvm with parasols 
after his imaginary serpentship I'* The Psylle, nowise dis¬ 
couraged, still crept and hissed about, till presently an actual 
serpent was seen to interpose its opaque line across the loop¬ 
hole, and was heard answering with fraternal good-will the hiss¬ 
ing of thQ Psylle; it was six feet in length, and Junot has 
assured me that its eyes sparkled through the dusky conidor 
like a bright fire. It approached the Psylle, and was no sooner 
within his reach than he caught it with incredible address, in 
one hand, just below the jaw-bone, iu^such a manner as to 
oblige the mouth to open, when, spitting into it, the efiect was 
like nia^ic; the reptile appeared struck with instant death, and, 
during lethargy, the enchanter, by some peculiar operation, 
extracted the venom from his teeth, or rathei^ from his gums. 

“ Well, my Geneml, what say you to this adventure I” asked 
Junot of the General-in-chief. 

What would you have me answer to an cflcct of chance ? 
Your Psylle is a lucky impostor, tliat is aii.*^ 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Study of new mon—My dmners—Advjce ofthr First (Consul, and Changes in * 
society—The days of llic consuls—The household of (’.'unbaccrl’S—Messieurs 
d’Aigrefeuille and Moiivel—A dinner at iho house of {’aiiibaccros—Gastio- 
iiomers in the exercise of ilieir functions—^Tlie .solicitois ai liie house of the 
Second Consul—Mademoiselle de Moulfciner and Monsieur liastarreche— 
Beauty and the beast— Bon mot of iionapartc—The couit of the Second 
Consul, and piouienadeatthe Iloyal —Futurity and ihe truffled turkey 

M. de Souza and his wig—Ocnoial Morlier and his f.imily—Tlic two brothers 
of Eerthier—Services of Monicr—Ili«ietirement. 

CoNTEMPOTiAur nicmoirs are neither more nor less than wail 
tilled galleries, adorned on one side with choice portrait^, and 
lighted on the other by windows overlooking the past; he there¬ 
fore who constructs and furnislies these galleries, should be 
especially attentive to the resemblance of his personages, to the 
accumulation of his portraits, and to opening the fullest pos¬ 
sible view upon the events he has witnessed. By this means we 
enter completely into his life, which will sometimes, pcrliaps 
frequently, be destitute of pleasure, and above all, of hap^uess; 
but it can never be divested of interest. . • 

During the three months succeeding rtiy marriage no dayi 
passed that Junot did not introduce to me several of his friends,, 
and a multitude of acquaintemccs. 1 was accustomed to see 




ibo^ft Stink intd ii»igni6cance coifiptire^^ with onre.l pei> 
fp^ual distraction was at first extremely fatiguing; and tny 
Smother, who came to instal me in my new dignity of mistress 
jof my house, giving me credit for the manner in which I 
jacqnitted myself of my arduous functions, added, that for 
• her part, as a spectator only, one of these soirees more than 
^'satisfied her, and had its anangement fallen on her, it would 
lhave cost her a week’s illness. 

For some time I witi of her opinion, but before a month bad 
Wlapsed I was sensible of a'growin^inclination for company; 
and in a short time, aided by a disposition to view all things on 
/the brightest side, and a lively interest in.seeking out, and aaso- 
^ciating with a visible Ibrm, jdl circiunstances relating to the life 
\ and character of men whose nam'fes had long struck cars in 
I society, and my ey^s in the journals, I began fo feel real plea- 
jsure in my new situation. Junot, to whom I imparted my 
;change of sentiment, sincerely congratulated me upon it, and 
1 promised to assist me whenever my researches should require 
Inis aid. 

Therew^re at that time few open houses at Paris; tlie privi¬ 
lege being confined to the ministers and authorities, and even 
they received only large and formal parlies. 1 was anxious to 
efi'cct a refornmtii;^ in this respect, and once expressed my wish 
■ to the First Consul, when was mentioning his own desire to 
see a more free communication between the society of Pari.s and 
the ni^bers of the govormuent. 

^^Accpmplish that, and >f')u will be a charming little woman,’’ 
aaid General Bonaparte. If you make the attempt, you will 
succeed, for you know what it is to liokl a drawing-room. Let 
cilieen Cambacchb.'? see lliat, for this purpose, it is not sufficient 
merely to give a dinner.’^ 

The Consiil Cambact*rbs received company every Tuesday 
and Saturday, and for the first six mouths of the jear IX no 
other house could stand a comparison with tlie Hotel Camba- 
c^rel';* it was soon, however, not only imitated, but excelled. 
Tfie piincipal members of his household were, Messieurs de 
Lavollee and Monvel, secretaries, and Messieurs de Chateau- 
neufand d'Aigrefeiiille, who had no appointed functions, but 
voluntarily acted as chamberlains, and the moment a lady was 
announced, one of these gentlemen ran to the door to receive 
tied conduct her to a chair. 

I had a great fiiendship for Cambaoeres, wluch neither ab- 
tieiice nor distance ever impaired; yet I must acknowledge, 
that niltwilhstanding the host’s peculiar elegance and superior 
powers cf pleasing, and notwithstanding even that friendly wei- 
cotne and perfect politer^s, which, under the influence of the mas- 

This sfSlendid lhe=Btt«de Provence, at the comer of the 


ter’fl exAttiplc, extended itself to the very lowest doiuestic of the 
household, no sooner had you passed the gate of the Hotel de 
Cambac6r^ than the very air seemed impregnated with ennui, 
sleep took possession of the eyelids# and a sort of lethargy 
suspended every faculty as completely as in the temple of 
Morpheus. • « 

The dinner party never exceeded five-and-twenty, and of 
these the proportion of ladies was small: there were nevei* 
indeed more than two of such consideration from the offices of 
their husbands, as that pretenaioiis to precedence might 
have occasioned jealousies. He had an excellent cook; and the 
carving fell to the department of the maitre d’ hotel, Camba- 
ceres himself never doing the hoiioure, except of a dish of rare 
game. I'his was a great innovjrliuii m the etiquette of French 


society, but I found it agreeable; I cannot, however, say as 
much for his custom of entertaining the gucj^s nearest to him 
with an enumeration of all his maiadies of the day; assuring us 
he was too ill to eat, yet always concluding with making an 
excellent meal. He had alw’ays great conversational powers, 
and the incidents of his narratives acquired novelty And grace 
from the turn of his language. Ills eicning drawing-ioom was 
crowded with judges, registrars, and other officers of all the 
courts in fiVance, who seemed already to anticipate the future 
Arch>Chancc)lor; he bore, indeed, even af that period the 
character of the ablest civihan in the country. 

The Third Consul, too, liad already entered upon his^future 
department, the financial and administrative; and he also hud 
his two evenings appropnated weekly. How many original 
figures have passed beibre my c)es in these two iiouses! Tlow 
often, when my eager scrutiny has been awakened by the an¬ 
nouncement of a name vvhicli had figured conspicuously in the 
revolution, have I been dir-appointed by an insigmlicaut or repul¬ 
sive exterior! how ofkm, seiacd bc'^ide such a one, tlie whole 
dinner-time which with Cambaceics was never shorf, f Iiavo been 
stupified by the utter nullil y of his ideas ! but on communicating 
my feelings to Cambaceres lie would answer, “This man '4 
reputation was the ellect of hazard ; ojiportunity fell in his way, 
and instinctively he seized it by the forelock.'* 

The conduct of Cambaceres during the revolution has been 
much talked of, and I do not pretend to excuse it. 1 hate the 
sanguinary years with which his name is connected, and every 
thing that recals them; but diUicult as the task may be, I w'ouid 
fain see him exempted from Uie censures which attach to the 
men of that period. Napoleon did not approve of the evfflits of 
1793, but he excused the famous vote .of CJmbacel^s by the 
reflection that the thing once done, that is to say, the King 
once condemned, the interests of France, and especially of 
Parift. dAmnnHad thA immAdiafA nnnaWmmilinn of that fprriKlA 


He disapproved the sentence, which he characterized as a 
resolution unjustly adopted tov^rds ^ man who was guilty only 
of the crimes of others; and I hevei* heard him pronounce the 
name of Louis XVI. without the additional epithet of the 
itnfortunQie king** 

I transmit his opinion here, because J conceive that on a 
matter so momentous, and wliich so nearly concerns his own 
destiny, since it still, at thirty-eight years' distance, influences 
Aat of France, it must be of indescribable interest to us. 

But while I highly respect the g«ieral opinions of Napoleon 
because the vastness of his genius imposes admiration and 
docility on subjects above the level of my feeble comprehension, 
there are circumstances in which I must hold my own judgment 
free to follow the guidance of my heart; and I cannot surrender 
it to his when he alleges the necessity of accelerating an event 
so deplorable. 

All political considerations are in this case sot apart; I will 
admit none. Young enthusiasts, such as Valazc, Vergniaud, 
Fonfrede, might be misled by a pure fanaticism, a love of holy 
liberty, into sanctioning with their voice the condemnation of 
Louis XVI.; they dreamt of an Utopia, and thought to obtain it 
by a sacrifice, a holocaust, over which they gfoaned even while 
offering it ; but t^ others, awake to the realities of life, should 
abuse their sacrw right of exercising the power implanted in 
man, to the irretrievable ruin of a fellow-creature, this is what 
afflicts me; for I cannot overlook this consideration in my 
estimate of a man whom I regard, and in whom, without parti¬ 
ality, I have recognised great and noble qualities. Why did he 
tarnish them by a single hour of his life ? That hour is said to 
have cost him bitter remorse; yes, I believe it. I can wdl believe 
that in the silent solitude of the night he must have shuddered 
when three strokes sounded near his bed ! they must have re¬ 
called that ill-omened night, when, rushing to the tribune he 
carried the blow home to the head of the victim by demanding 
the execution of the fatal decree within twenty-four hours. The 
greatest of criminals is allow ed time for preparation, some days, 
at least some hours respite; but Louis the Sixteenth's demand 
was superseded ; he could not obtain sixty hours delay. I am 
not sufficiently versed in political arguments to understand the 
absolute necessity of such rigour; I seek not even to bring it to 
the level of my capacity. I am content to feel that itvgrieves me ; 
and grieves me the more that it is associated with the remem¬ 
brance of a man 1 sincerely loved, and whose prominent part 
iu the scene has not escaped the observation of malevolence. 

Cambacer^s was originally counsellor in the court of finances 
of Lahgu^oc, When the Count de Perigord* presided over 

* Tlw Count <le Porigord, Prince of Chalais, unde of M. de Talleyfand, and 
brotber of the ArchbutlioD of Paris of whom I have sooken in the tot part of 



the states of that province, of which he was commandant in 
1786, Cambac^r^s was in misfortune. M. de Perigord, alws^ 
benevolent and ready to assist the needy, asked and obtained for 
the almost indigent counsellor a pension of two hundred francs, 
and for his father one of two thousand francs, out of the royal 
lotteries. • 


The courtesy of Cambaceres was general, but liis countrymen 
from Languedoc he welcomed with a peculiar urbanity, the more 
invaluable that it had none of that vanii&h of fashionable polite¬ 
ness, too often a deceitful beacon, beguiling its victims to ship¬ 
wreck, while they fancy themselves sailijig on a friendly sea. 
Many Languedocians went direct to the Hotel dc Cambac/*r(i&» 
on aligl^ting from the diligences ; he received them with kind¬ 
ness, examined their petitions, ftnd if he could not assist them, 
unhesitatingly told them the truth, pointing oyt at the same time 
how they might obtain other advantages, and never failed to for- ■ 
ward their interests. 1 may be allowed to call Cambacertis an - 
honest man; for, looking around on all his equals in power,!' 
have never found one of such absolute good faith and probity, to. 


which many others can testify. • 

His figure was extraordinarily ugly, as well as unique. .^Tlie j 
slow and regular step, the measured cadence of accentuation, the 
very look, which was three times as long as a^ther^s to arrive at 
its object,—all was in admirable keeping wim the long per^n, 
long nose, long chin, and the yellow skin, which betrayed not 
tlie smallest symptoms that any matter inclining to sanguine, ; 
circulated Jtieiienth its cellular texlnl’e. The same consistency, • 
though probably unstudied, pervaded his dross; and when de¬ 
murely promenading the galleries of the Palais Royal, then the 
Palais Egalitc, the singular cut and colour of his embroidered 
coat; his ruffles, at that time so uncommon; his slioit breeches, 
silk stockings, shoes polished with English blacking, and fastened 
with gold buckles; his oldfashioned wig and cue: and his well- 
appointed and well-placed three-corncicd hat, produced alto¬ 
gether a most fantastic eftect. 

The members of his household, by their peculiarities of dressy 


served as accessories to tb© picture. 

He went every evening to the theatre, and seldom failed to 
make his appearance aften^ards with his suite, all m full costume, 
either in the gardens of the Tuileiies or of the Palais Egalit4; 
w’here every"thing around exhibited the most ludicrous disparity 
with this strange group, whose solemn deportment and deliberate 
and circumspect discouree might serve to personify the disciples 
of Plato following their master to Sunium. The First Consul 
was sometimes annoyed, that the ridicule atta'ched to his col¬ 
league appeared to revert upon him, and I remember once 
feeing him enraged as he listened to the translation of a pas¬ 
sage from the Englkh journals* The Second Consul was carica- 


tliat the' journalist n& 'sctnplfc of It The Rnt Oca^ttil 
stamped his foot, aOd said to Jcisepmne^ 

"You must interfem in this inatter-**do you hear? It is only 
a woman that can tell a man he is ridiculous; if I meddle I 
shall tell him.he is mad.” 

I Jcnow not whether Madame Bonaparte achieved her commis¬ 
sion to the Consul Cambactires; but this I know, that although 
always highly distinguished for his knowledge, his politeness, 
and his dinners, he yet always remained that v^ich bad so highly 
discomposed the First Consul. 

S imbaceres had a charming niece, the daughter Of his 
Duvidui de Mont-Ferrier. I have always wondered 
that hdJitl not place her at the head of his establishment; but 
perhaps lie w'us terrified by the aspect of her acolyte, whom it 
would have been difficnlt to exclude, for he was the husband, 
and the most jealous upon earth. Among the events of life 
difficult to comprehend, there are always some much more in¬ 
tricate than others:' I allude to the marriage of Mademoiselle 
Rose de Mont-Ferrier with M. Bastarr^che, a banker of 
Bayonne, tifterwards established at Paris in partnership with 
M. Jtibie, the possessor of an immense fortune, but the most 
frightful of monsters. « 

4 It would be ^^ossiblo faitli fully to portray Mademoiselle 
5 Rose de Mont-F6rricr at age of eighteen, because with eyes 
] and profile of corresponding beauty, her |^ncipal charms con- 
j siisted of a nymph-like figure, and a complexion of which no 
< j comparison can give an idee.. It was even lo Madame 

I Murat’s; it breathed an animation, a warmth of colouring 
I which, without metaphor, reminded one of the flower whose 
I name she bore, and with the delicacy of its tints was combined 
I the velvet of the peach. 

Coneidering the liigh station of Ci%l;j^6res, it was naturally 
expected that Mademoiselle de Morii^’Ferger would make a 
brilliant match. But long afterward^, evfn after the death of 
M. de Bastarr^clie, Napoleon could lim for^ve Cambac^rtis for 
consenting'to it.—“ It is Beauty and the Beast realized,” said 
he;* all Paris heard with surprise ^|ii$ the young lady showed 
no repugnance^ and with this new# circulated magnificent de¬ 
tails of the splendid equipages and wedding-dresses, nothing was 
talked of but diamonds, pearls, and jew'els innumerable given 
by .4 zor, said the First Consul, “tAe present makes 

its forget the futurit** 

Belore leaving the subject of the Consul Cambac^r^s, I must 
relate a little adventure which happened about this time. A 
Portuguese, named Don Alexander de Souza, had just arrived 
in Paris, on his road to or from an embassy at Rome, I cannot 
very precisely recollect which, ■ 
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This Mr <t€ Souza was a vary little about four feet tea 
or eleven inches high, and the wh^ie of his delicate person cast 
in a most diminutive mould: he was not only thin, but absokitely 
shrivelled ; yet he had perfectly the air of a gentleman, and his 
manners were those of a person of quality. The authorities 
received him with something more than the cordiality due to 
the friend qf.our enemies, and' M. de Souza, had nothing to* 
complain of on his passage through Paris. I^he Second Consul 
would not let slip such an opportunity to give a sumptuous 
dinner. All the authorities were ]nvi^^d, aud many of his friends; 
Junot and I were of the number, as were^Duroc, Lann^l* aq4 
Mortier, now puke of Treviso, and then Commandants^ the 
first military division. 

I have*not before raen|tioned t^iis excellent man, or his wife, 
all goodness, siipplicity, and gentleness. He was JunoCs 
superior as commandant of the division, wlule Junot was 
only commandant of Paris; but we lived, on the best and 
most friendly terms; for General Mortier wai^ and still is, the. 
best and most worthy of men : but at this period he would laugh 
like a child, and his mirth sometimes compromised the dig¬ 
nity of the Gcneral-coraTiiandants epaulettes.* M. de Souza, 
on occasion of this clinner, wore a raagni^ficent coat of Segovian 
cloth, embroidered in gold, with a pcvfcctior^;p cannot attain 
in France. A frill of fine cambric rose almofl^mperceptibly at 
the top of his well-battoned'COat, in the English fashion, and 
his head displayed a peruke a la Fittj more fully to exem¬ 
plify that Portugal was not only tbj very humble servant of 
England, but equally tne submissive slave of her minister. 

M. de Souza w as seated at table between me and Madame 
Jolivet, wile of a counsellor of state. All the civilities lavished 
on the foreign traveller failed to banish the ennui with wiiich 
Ibis republican land seeme^^o inspire him. I was obliged to 
stifle my yawns in ansti^j!ing*some trifling questions, and had 
little hope of a gayfetermination of the repast, when an inci¬ 
dent, certainly not infcludeM in the instructions of Cainbac^res to 
his waitres dhotel, gave a new turn to the aspect^of aflairs. 
Cambacerths had for som& t^e placed his household on a very 
respectable footing : his domestics had all the superb livery of 
the Ceosuls, and the d'hotel had exchanged their blaeli 

dre&ses for maroon cloth, with wrought gold buttons. Ttiere 
were always two courses at the Second Consul’s and as each 
course consisted of eighteen or twenty removes, it may be sup¬ 
posed the arm of the maitre d'hOtel intruded pretty frequently 
between each of the guests; but poor little Souza’s stature pre- 


* General,' afterwards Marsliaf,* Mortier was killed on the 28th of July, 1835, 
wliile riding by the sida of Louis pUiltppe on the Boulevard du TempI^ 
site the Jardin Turctby the expioaion of the infernal machine invented and fired 



seoted no obstacle; dislies pasted orer bU headland on 
one of these occasional one of the parveyor's gold buttons being 
loo^biicbed in the little gentleman’s wig, and carried it od*. 

Tloft catastrophe was sudden, and no one knew how it had 
happened ; even the maitre d'hoiel himself had moved some dis¬ 
tance before hj^i^covored his involuntary theft; meanwhile the 
•bewildered eyes of M. de Souza wei'c seeking his ,wig in the 
direction of the ^ling, as if he imagined it had really taken 
wing, and those'bf the thiity persons around himftxed on his 
startled figure, caused.Upl^Q omharrassment which completed 
the burlesque of his ap^arauce. Yet we should all have 
behaved decently, had he taken llie accident in good part; but, 
wishing to be dignified under his misfortune, he thought perhaps 
to impose vastly, by saying, with the ul^ost seriousness, to the 
matlre iVhoidf who came in all haste to apologize, 

“Sir, will you'restore me my wig And he set to work to 
, replace it; but J^^^composure -^ was evident through all 
his studied bra.viji^:^^evented liis accurately distinguishing the 
position of the tuft 'd hi Pitty an^,the my inexpressible 

satisfaction, was put on all askew, jo that the tuft just sur- 
mounted^the riglit car, till Mad^e Jolivet, in a tone of more 
than us^l acemity, (ibr she was-ofjfended at the incivility of her 
neighbour who i^nd not addressbit^ word to her since he had 
conducted her tolher scat,) said to him, “ Sir, your wig is awry 
and as sfie spoke, she obligingly raised horv-hapd to the head ol' 
the little gentleman, who bounded away from b^ friendlyassisl- 
ance with a vivacity that had nearly dasl^ iiiC tU 4be ground. 
1 had avoided looking at either niy husband or General Mortier, 
certain that my suppressed laughter must have burst forth; it 
“became, hgvrever, at length uncontrollable, and appeared equally 
to inast^ific w'holc coni})any; for no sooner had mine exploded, 
than a rhidand inextinguishable peal resounded from every part 
of the table; but General Mortier*s >vas loudest, and so violent 
as to oblige him eventually to rise from t^Ie. The polite host, 
on whose imperfect vision all this hufroohcry was lost, no sooner 
understood the matter than he exhausted himself in apologies to 
M. de Souza, who, vvliile pufiing with rage, replied, bowing, that 
it was of no ^nsequence; and the unfortunate wig, in spite of 
Madame J<Aivet’s officious care, Vemained awry. General Mor- 
tiev, 1 am sure, will to this day remember thal dinner, and the 
hearty laugh it-afforded him. 

Having mentioned General Mortier, I must complete the por¬ 
trait of a friend. General Edward Mortier, at the time I knew 
him, in 1800, was of about the same age as all the general 
officers df the army; and this similarity of years is not sur¬ 
prising; 'all tile youth of France, inflamed with the love of their 
cpuntiy, and die desire of defending her, simultaneously deserM 
their firesides to enter the service. I can safely afirpa, that at 


thousand heads, a little exafted, no donbi!> but animated by trhe 
patriotiftm, would have oiK^red ^themselves to oppressed and 
struggling Poland; but their oflfer Would have been made the 
gates of Warsaw. There they would have been, perhaph, in 
evasion of authority, but at least in a just and holy cause, and 
above all, in a cause which was become our owh'. ‘ 

These yojing men left their cherished families and brilliant 
fortunes that offered them all the enjuyraentsis^ luxury, for hard 
couches and munition bread, which they were seen carrying on 
the bayonet, gaily singing the But of all this bright 

and valorous troop, not a single young njan was seen mnmng 
about Paris exciting the people to revolt, crying in the clubs, 
hreakinjj the lamps, committing, in short, the acts of men at 
once divested of reason* and diaaffected to public order. 1 wit¬ 
nessed the whole course of th.€ revolution, ancj never, I can aver, 
have I seen one of the characters in whom she proudly glories, 
pursue the conduct which F^now see paoi^J^ed as a model, 
and practised by individuals who, with names unknown even in 
their own precinct, fattcy themselves leaders of a party, because 
they sport moustaches, a buttoned coat, and a digger. All 
this is pitiable ! But Poland has fallen under the far differently 
operating sword of Russia, while the ready succour of fifty thou¬ 
sand brave Frenchmen would have saved her# “ But/’ it will 
he said, “ we could not pass.” What then? we should have 
forced the passage.* When authority becomes unjust, open 
revolt is far mote justifiable Hum those perpetual comnictions 
which inflict a slow ftver on an cnipiii*, deprive the labourer of 
his brea<l by depriving him of his work, and thus aim a double 
blow against the throne of our true tree of liberty. How full ot 
misfortune is that state of delirium, of perpeturd agitation, inca¬ 
pable of unifonnity, Still more incapable of consistency in its 
wishes, and following no prescribed course for the attainment 
of Its object. The political career is soon terminated when 
intrigue is mistaken for glory, and clamour for renovm. 

I have wandered far from the subject of my former friend, but 
at this moment I am reading the detail of tlie recent disasters of 
Poland, and tears of indignation mingle with those of grief. 
Nevertheless, this grief and tjiis indignation are not directed 
against rational beings; they accuse only those who, eight 
months ago, might have acted, but who, either from incapacity, 
egotism, or ambitious interests excited nearer home, have con¬ 
fined themselves to impotent cries, and to speeches as full of 
verbosity as of nonentity. 

When America called Europe to lier assistance, oiir fathers 
did not answer her demaifti with empty promis'es. They went, 
sword in hand, to her aid. Instead of wearing crape on their 
hats, raising subscriptions, giving balls, and feasting at'public 
dinners, wffle the unfortuiiatc objects of all thjs display were 


their blood ready to shed, fStms fttid atmUunHion, and the richest 
<;arried them their fortunes.* ' There 'is not an instance of the 
hottest head uf that period (and there were many such) having 
broken a single lamp, or burnt a single bundle of straw, wlien 
the depailure of these brave knights was for a moment ob¬ 
structed. No! they silently escaped, gained a French port, and 
embarked, leaving no bleeding ruins belliind them, and seeing 
before them ever-verdaut laurels, nobly acquired, and flourishing 
beyond the limits of time or the chances of fate. 

Without speaking particularly of M. de la Fayette, for he 
was not alone, what gratitude have these American campaigners 
left in the hearts of tnc people they saved! their wishes at least 
have followed our cause: but if, in 1775, all our youth had 
Satisfied themselves with uttern>g only cries under the windows 
of the king, or before the hotels of the ministers, the Americans, 
deceived by vainliopes, and abandoned to their own resources, 
would at this day have been either exterminated, or inhabiting 
as slaves, the wildest retreats of Ireland, there to weep over their 
unhappy country. Who would they then have accused ? M.de 
Maurepaa^ M, de Montbavrey ? Ob, no! They would have 
said, In addiessing ourselves to the French nation, and in¬ 
voking her generous valour to our aid, did we imagine that the 
incapacity of one rainisier, and the venality of another, could 
have restrained the chivalry of a whole nation? The groaning 
voice of an oppic^-scd people is louder than such vain considera¬ 
tions. It IS a woman attacked in a wood, and demanding 
8ucc<‘ur fiom every pas&ei by.^’ Such would have been the 
reflections of the Americans, and such, I feel assured will be 
those of the unfortunate suivivois amongst the recent victims. 
But as it H not my province to write the history of our 
present miseHas, I resume my pen to trace that of happier 
daj 5. 

Afi I have already sai<1. Genera* Edward Mortier was in com¬ 
mand of the first divu^ion; he lodged in a lai^e hotel, in the 
street of the CapuclniH, with his wife, hfs sister-in-law, and an 
interesting young fauuly. In the same house were Madame 
Cesar Berthicr (whose husband was under the command of 
General Mortier), General Menard, and another. General 
Mortier had married a young and charming wife, who inspired 
me at fiist sight wdth friendship and good will. Without being 
extremely pietty, or in any other way personally remarkable, she 
pleased by an expression of nnlduess, and a general gracefulness 
which prepos^sessed at the first glance. A good mother, and 
fond of her home, from wliioh it was difficult to entice her, her 
thouglitt were ohiefly devoted to the domestic happiness of her 

♦ My father Mid brother joined the American war \ roy Ivotbtf wae Uien vew 
young i but ins heart was not the less penetrated with the nobla-cause m which 



Jbiuband and She had aa a^eeable sister, perhaps ere^ 

Dretder than Madame Mortier, bat much less pleasing, as she 
nad more formality ami self-love. * 

In this house we seemed, from the moment of entering, to 
breathe peace and happiness. I myscif cheerful as soon as 
1 set my foot upon the staircase; but iliese sensations would all 
have vanished had 1 but mistaken the door and entered the 


f round-floot, where a clamour prevailed that might have typi* 
ed the infernal regions. General Cesar Berthier, brother of 


the Minister of War, might be a very good soldier: I am 
no judge of such matters. All I can say is, lhat be had 
a very genteel and agreeable wife, whom he made miser¬ 
able with so little reserve, that I speak of it no more openly than 
he himself did in my presence,^wliom be scaicely knew. Ma¬ 
dame Cesar Berthier was sister of Madame Leopold Berthier; 
but the manners of the two brotlicrs widely differed. Leopold, 
with more amenity of language and more disposition to please 
than Cesar, does not appear to Iiavc had much power over the 
heart of his wife; for she divorced him to marry General Lasalie, 
the most amusing and bravest of profligate hussars^ Leopold 
had wit, a qualification very scarce with Cc-sar; and hiastammer 
and bluutness of language spoiled the little he had. Both ladies 
were natives of Versailles; their maidf^ name was d’AiguiUon, 
but they were no way related to tlie dural house of that name, 
Madame Cesar, when young must have been very engaging; for 
she was well shaped, had a little turn-np nose, fair hair, and arms 
of remarkable beauty. At the lime ^ knew her, she was begin¬ 
ning to be marked with an eiuption; But she was still young, and 
on the whole a pretty and elegant woman, fond of the toilet, and 
successful in its disposition. Her daughter, Madame Bruyere, is 
a cliarming woman. 

The military reputation of General Mortier has no need of my 
pen to illustrate it in all its pwity ; but I would fain instance bis 
conduct in Hanover, which glorious era, and many other brilliant 
moments of his life are attested by tiie eloquent lines of M. 
Bignon. 

My esteem for General Mortier was fir-.t inspired by my hus¬ 
band, who had much regard for him, and held both his civil 
character, and military talents in high respect. 

Probity and honour were amongst his conspicious virtues. 
Junot, who was restive under authority, and knew how to obey 
only one man, was sometimes at issue with his superior, which 
always grieved him. I have of en seen him, after wi iting a letter, 
repent and immediately disavow it; and constantly, on such 
occasions, have I been witness of General Morticr’a benevolence 
of character. Though young, he had the advantage of Junot in 
years, and slight as was the difference, it justified him in offer- 
mf some fraternal and jesting remonstrances to his junior, and 
sparing him many an unpleasant collision with the First Consul, 


naagnified by such men as Bourri^ne^ and some otbers, 

who, by their situation about |h6 First Consul, had direct access 
to his ear to prejudice those who enjoyed his favour. General 
Mortier’s post gave him ample means of mischief, but he never 
injured a single individual. * 

Junot, when at Arras, in 1803, had commenced writing some 
notices, which comprised biographies of several of his friends; 
and the amiable frankness of nis character, his intelligent mind, 
and especially his depth of observation, would have rendered this 
little work truly remarkable. I have adopted, and endeavoured 
to continue it in my journal. 

His judgment of Mortier is wholly impartial, nor can its truth 
be doubted; for military men, like us women, have their mutual 
little jealousies, theirquarrels, their petty passions, which, however, 
are all under the dominion of the greatest of all—glory. 

Mortier was dittiii 2 :uished from the moment of his entrance 
into the ser\'ice. He first joined the army of the north, then that 
of the Riiinc; and afterwards, in our day of misfortune, he 
valiantly seconded Massena in the defeat of the Austro-Russian 
army. Ir^ the Moretta-Thal, near Schwitz, he had a remarkable 
engagement, in which he repulsed General Rosenberg, just 
arrived from Italy with Russian troops to fall upon us; an action 
which had a direct influence on our fate, and France ought to 
bear sincere gratitude towards all who belonged to this army of 
the Danube. 

His conquest of the Electorate of Hanover, with an army 
inlerior in number by more than two-thirds to that of the 
enemy; in short, the convention of. Slihlingen, constitutes an 
hononrable nionunicnl, whiclK Marshal Mortier raised at once 
to the glory of liis country and to his own. Again, he was in 
a most perilous situation at Dierstein,* on the banks of the 
Danube, with only five thousand men of the Gazan division. 
Encountered by the Russian vanguard under the command 
of Prince Bagration, twenty-five thousand strong, he not only 
resisted, but forced his passage, and rejoined the main army 
on the opposite side of the river. At the head of the eighth 
corps in the next campaign, 1806, he attacked the Elector of 
Hesse Cassel, and in one day the whole of Westphalia fell into 
our hands, with treasure, provisions, and military stores of 
the enemy. might have been enriched by more than 

glory in this action; but no, he left to his country the charge 
of providing him a recompencc. Some weeks afterwards be took 
possession in the name of France, of the Electorate of Hanover, 
which his sword had conquered two years previously. Here, 
though as Marshal commanding in chief, and as it were thrice- 
j)uiSBant Pro-Consul, he might have exeK;i$ed his power as he 
would—ask^the inhabitants! They will tell you, even to this 
d^y, that .Jlprtxer’a coaduct was that of an honest soldier. Ntflct 
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calne the day of Friedlaad, ^ lyblfeh he raliantly contributed. 
Then he went to take a cortimand fc the Peninsula. 'Hie victory 
of Ocana/in destroying the strongest of the insurgent armies com¬ 
posed of fifty thousand men, whue the French were but twenty- 
five thousand, was of immense im]x)rtance to the intei^t of 
France, for it decided Jhe invasion of Andalusia. Having pe¬ 
netrated the Sierra JMorena, he did not eifeangle himself m its 
defiles; but*leaving that task to Marshal Victor he traversed 
Spanish Estremadura, laid siege to Badajos, carried it at the 
end of fifty-four days, and made seven thousand prisoners. Re¬ 
turning from thence to Russia at the head of the young guard, 
he gave new proofs of deyotion to his country and its chief. 
Then came the campaign of 1813. Still in command of the 
young gaard, Mortier’s conduct ^was like the past, faithful and 
brave. Lutzen, Kcenigswartha, Bautzen, Hochkirch, Wurtschen, 
and Reichenbach, saw his efforts sometimes ^unsuccessful, but 
never useless. 

In the battle of Dresden, again lie deserved praise. He de¬ 
fended step by step, the soil of his country. Overcome by the 
Prince of Sweden and General Bulow, he fought net the less 
bravely at Craonne, La Fere, Proving, Nangis, Meaux, Lagny,. 
Saint-Mande, and at length at Paris. 

In retiring to his estate at Plessis Lalande, Marshal Mortier 
has had leisure to meditate on the progressive misfortunes of his 
country, that country which he had served so gloriously. I have 
experienced a moment’s happiness in retracing so illustrious a life. 
It has not many parallels. • 


CHAPfER LX. 


The Quintidi and ihe parade al the Tuileries—The young man and the petition' 
—The First Consul and the blood of the young man—The Governor of the 
Bastileand the pension—M. Delatude, and forty years in a dungeon—M, de 
Sartines and recriminations—Vincennes, the Bastille, and Bicotre-^Santerre— 
The dynamometer—^llie maid and the burnt viUage---|to|signei and Ronsin 
—The revolutionary army and the infernal legions—Charbonnier and 
the aide-de-camp—Art thou a good patriot ?—Pamping OiU —General 
Vandamme and his sabre e^tercise—The village UUeneur —The. Scheldt a 
fine road. 

One Qumtidi, at the moment that the First Consul was 
descending to hold the review in the court of the Tuileries, an 
event happened soffict^Uy sinigular to attract attention mid 
interest. In the dense bfowd that surrounded th«S^ine, wa#a 
young man of about fifteen, dressed in a worn but neat black' 
coat, which indicated that ita mnafpr was aKova thp himBnar 



class. His figure was ioteresiang 5 fee was pale, and his neigh- 
tours observed that he trembled violently, often put his hand 
to his bosom, and appeared very impatient to see the First 
Gonsnl. 

the drums beat the young man’s emotion became so 
powerful, that his breast was seen to svell with the palpitation 
olhis heart. The First Consul descended the staire, and as he 
reached the middle of the vestibule, the young man threw him¬ 
self before him, and presented a paper. The last few months 
had so teemed with plots and attempts against the life of the 
First Consul, that twenty arms, all strangers to his suite, were 
instantly stretched forth to seize the boy, who, raising bis hand 
and fixing an imploring look on the First Consul, still held 
forw ard ins petition. • 

“ Leave the young man—I am going to speak to him,” said 
the First Consuland advancing tow'ards him : “ What do you 
want, my boy?” demanded he. 

The young man could not reply, but falling on his knees, 
presented his petition. The First Consul read it with an ex¬ 
pression of countenance which struck all who surrounded him. 
His eyes then rested with a look of deep commiseration on the 
still kneeling young man, to whom he said, 

“ Rise, my child; we kneel to God alone. Is your mother 
•till in Paris ?” 

An almost stifled ‘*Yes,” escaped the lips of the young pe¬ 
titioner. 

“ Acquaint her that a< pension of twelve hundred francs k 
aw^arded her; and will commence six months prior to the pre¬ 
sent date.” 

At the sound of these: words, the poor youth fell again on his 
knees, raising towards the First Consul his tearful eyes and 
tremblxg hands, which endeavoured to seize his; but his 
emotion w'as too violent. His ’fextveme paleness increased on 
hearing the favour granted to his mother ; but it speedily gave 
place to purple. The veins of his forehead swelled till they 
wxre ready to burst, his eyes closed, he fell insensible at the feet 
of the First Consul, and nature, bringing her own relief, a 
profuse hemorrhage ensued, and the First Consul was covered 
with the poor boy’s blood. 

« A surgeon !” cried he, instantly, " a surgeon!” But joy, it 
is said, is never fatal; the young man recovered his senses, and 
bursting into tears, seized almost forcibly the hand of the. First 
Consul, and kissed it with transport. 

Yon are a deity to my family!” exclaimed the youdi; "I 
will pray for yt>u every day of iny life.” 

The First Consul smiled as, be pressed the young hand, arrf 
^ pursued l^^ay toi the remw; bat before he niount^ few 
boire, fe« recommenced- the boy to J-ncot, and to-Mmis^r 
w>«r: AYid ihen ernvA feis^ft friendv salutew ww‘vas» 


^ If you irah to enter the service apply to tlie General com^ 
inonUing the city of Pans; he will mention it to the Minister of 
War» and we will seek to do something for you/^ 

young man answered only with a low bow, and fplhjwcd 
the First Consul to the steps of the portico. He satf^the 
beautiful Dhire brought; the General leaping lightly to,hit 
saddle, galloped oiF, and was soon amidst the thronged 
of his soldiers, followed by a numerous and brilliant suite, 
surrounded him as the satellites of a planet constantly revolve 
around their centre; he saw those grenadiers, still black with 
the powder of Marengo, with their high leather caps oversha¬ 
dowing their faces; that fine regiment of chasseurst then com¬ 
manded by Eugene BeauHarnais, those gilded uniforms, thoae 
horses, that military music, and* last of all, the magician, who 
fascinated with his look of fire all who approached the sphere 

of his influence.The young man cried, 

Yes, 1 will serve ! I will be a soldier, that a ray of tha^ 
glory may fall on me.” 

This young man, so unfortunate and so grateful, was the son 
of Monsieur Delaunay, Governor of the Bastille, masisacred the 
14th of July, 1789. 

Junot said to me one day, “1 must bring you into conversa¬ 
tion with a man of whom you have certainly heard, and whose 
Memoirs you have, of course, read ; M. Delatude,—do yo« 
know him?’* 

!'* I exclaimed, " M. Delatude, and you rfsk whether I 
know him? I do not know him perynally, but I am well ac¬ 
quainted with his misfortunes which have so deeply interested 
me, that I should be delighted to see himself.” Two days 
afterwards, Junot told me, “This mocoing, M. Delatude will 
'breakfast with us; he will bring Madame Lemoine, for he no 
more moves without her than without his ladder.” 

It is well known that M. Jelatude, when young, wanting to 
obtain a favour of Madame de Pompadour, thought to excite 
her gratitude by writing her a letter with his own signature, 
announcing that accident had just discovered to him a plot for 
poisoning the marchioness, by means of a box of confectionery, 
to be conveyed to her that very day. After which, mixing a 
harmless emetic with the sw'eetmeats, lie despatched them 
anonymously. M. de Sartine, the Lieutenant-general of Police, 
was summoned in haste and fell into great disgrace, for having 
suflered so heinous a plot to be detected by a stranger. Re¬ 
turning enraged to his oiflce, he accused his first commissary; 
he the second; and.so on, till all their recriminations ended in 
a full disclosure of M. Delatude’s clever invention. Mi de 
Sartiue’s venge^ice was proportioned, not to the offence, but to 
the apprehensions he had endured from the fovourite’s 
fdsasure; and: the unfortunate intriguer was thrown into a dun- 
seoa at Vinceimes.'wititout'aiiv iudiciarv farm. At« tlie rmd. 




three years he escaped by means of a ladder manufactured from 
bis own linen, was retaken and confined ten years in the Bastil]e> 
when he escaped a second time; was again overtaken by the 
terrible vengeance of the director of the police, and finding a 
a new dungeon at Bic^tre, was there recommended to the ex¬ 
treme rigour of the governor: in short, his captivity for an in¬ 
nocent though unworthy pleasantry, lasted thuty-seven years. 
On his first release, Bruneti^re had been acquainted with him, 
and had told me this story, but had afterwards lost sight of him 
to. my great regret, for I desired nothing more ardently than to 
see,M. Delatude. 

I'teceived him with a respect and tenderness truly sincere; 
but my enchantment was not proof against an old dotard re¬ 
peating his, oft-told talc with a roporific prolixity, whi-ch occa¬ 
sioned mfefD[‘^4iespair to address Madame Leraoine. She was a 
retired merest*, who one day picking up a packet in the street 
St. Denis, found it to be a tablet made of the crumb of bread, on 
which, with a large fish-bone for his pen, the poor sufferer had 
written in his own blood the history of his imprisonment. 
Madame de Pompadour and M. de Sartines being both dead, 
Madame Lemoine, who lost no time in applying to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, had little difficulty in procuring his liberation, 
in consideration of his lon^ detention; she devoted herself 
wholly to her grateful protege, who designated her always as 
his delivering angel; and uniting their scanty means (ibr Dela¬ 
tude enjoyed from funds at Junot’s disposal a pension of two 
hundred francs), they lived together nearly on the terms of 
father and daughter. 

His ladder was a real masterpiece of human patience; it 
contained a hundred pjeiEses of wood, all cut with a penknife, 
from the faggots which served him for fuel; and the cord, com¬ 
posed of single threads drawn from his linen, and twisted by 
himself, was of the thickness of my thumb. On his first flight 
from Vincennes, his ladder was not long enough by fifteen 
feet: he was ffiereforc obliged to leap, and dislocated his 
wrist. 

IVladame Lemoine told us that tlie First Consul had desired 
to see M. Delatude, and I pictured to myself how completely he, 
who could not tolerate much talking from his most intimate 
friends, would be wearied by the puerile and tedious loquacity of 
this affecting victim of denpotismt who had passed forty-one years 
of his life in various prisons. The visit of Delatude left a 
distressing impression on my mind, for it d^foyed a pleasing 
illusion. f 

In the couri^ of the same w-eek I experienced a surprise of a 
different kind, also caused by a person I had never seen, and 
avhose name sounded m:my ears like a cry of carnage. 

One morning, while we were sit breakfest, a tall stq^t man. 



^ance. Jonot saluted him; but I perceived that his salute 
was constrained. Our breakfast was over, and we were passing 
into the drawing-room. The stranger walked forward with a 
firm and resolute step; “ this is an odd person/' thought I to my¬ 
self. Junot offered him coffee, which he refused witif“ No, 
thank^ou, General, I^never take my cup in the morning; as 
for a small glass, if Mademoiselle will permit —” - 

** It is my wife/' said Junot in a very serious tone. 

** All! e'est la citoj/eritie Junot !** and the personage began to 
stare at me with an attention which excited rather merrimeiit 
than anger; for it was evident that this man, though rude.py 
nature, had no intention of being so. “ Ah! it is the citoyieknc 
Junot! Diahlcy colleague, you have not made your soundings 
ill." • . ^ ^ 

I whispered to Junot, to tell me the name of this Qeneral; 
for it seemed that he had at least pretensfons tO that title. 
** No," replied Junot, " you must guess it; it is a name pro¬ 
digiously well known.” 

Meanwhile the tall man was conversing with Junot's first 
aide-de-camp M. Laborde; but I could gather nothing from the 
absurdities, solecisms, and ill-arranged sentences, which were 
passing between them. 

An instrument lay on the table, invented and constructed by 
Reigner, the mechanical armourer, for measuring the human 
strength; by pressing with the two hands two bands of leather 
which confine a semicircular plate of brass, engraved with a 
scale, and furnished with a needle,^* which is made to move 
in proportion to the force of the pressure, and indicates, by the 
number to which it points, the strength of the individual. Junot 
took it up, and, pressing it, made the needle run so rapidly and 
forcibly, that it nearly struck the opposite extremity of the 
dynamometer, indicating a very unusual strength of wrist. The 
strange General then took u^ the instrument, but instead of 
using, examined it, and then said, laughing, 

“ Stay! that resembles those utensils I took with me when I 
went down yonder to the west with Ronsin and Rossignol. I had 
a learned aide-de-camp, a mathematician. Is not that what ^ou 
call this sort of instruments ? 

“Well, when the Convention appointed me to command the 
republican army, I refused, because I know myself, and know 
that I am not strong in the article of ni,anccuvres; ! refused, but 
what of that? ^nat the Contention chose, it chose. I was 
obliged to take thl^^mmand of one of the invincible columns. 
Ronsin commanded another; and poor Rossignol he had a third. 
Well, I told you just now I had a learned aide-de-camp. He 
declared to the Convention, that for this Campaign, all the in¬ 
struments of which he gave me a list would be required; and* 
they ffave me them au. Two* little waeraons were filled with 



" Away I carried them; my aide-de-camp Pkti^e* made nae 
ef them, and then I sold them and he ended with a loud 
hiugh; but my laughter stopped short. This speech had made 
him know n. It was Santerre! Santerre, the brewer, of the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Antoine, who was, on the lllh of August, 1792, ap* 
pointed Commandant of the Parisienne National Guards who 
had the immediate custody of the Royal* Family in the Temple, 
and who commanded the troops on the 2 l8t of January, 1793: 
he w'as first sent into La Vendee to command a corps with those 
two wretches wHbm he had named in my hearing. I bad heard 
fitim inhabitants of Saumur, Montagne, and other neighbouring 
towns, frightful details of all that Santerre had done in La Ven¬ 
dee. Though his name is known as associated with the great 
political tragedy, yet it figures«in few lines of history,^ on 
one or two pages so stained with blood as to destroy the possi¬ 
bility of dislinguilhing those actions in which he figures, 1 knew 
much of him, but w as, I confess, far from imagining that this 
man would himself assume the narrator, to aflbrd me new light 
on the horrors committed in La Vendee by what were culled the 
Infernal LegionSf comnianded by himself, Ronsin, and Rossig- 
noJ. lie required no hint to assure u«, himself, that he had 
written to the Ministry of War, and at the same time to the 
authorities, advising them to send waggons loaded with combus¬ 
tibles into La Vendee, to consume all the woods and coppices, 
and even all furze, heath, and broom, by fire, so as to cut off 
the retreat of the Vendeans. 

It is a terrible conception to be. tolerated by reason,** said 
Junot, *‘when this man was gone; and yet perhaps humanity 
itself w’ould have followed that course, in order to put an end in 
»ix months to evils w'hiii^ lasted forty. It would at least have 
been more humane than letting loose upon them, like blood¬ 
hounds, the capitulated garrisons of Mayence and Valenciennes, 
and afterwards those Infernal Jj^gioiu, led by the dregs of the 
most abject Jacobins.** 

I asked hirh why he would not tell me Santerre*s name? 

“ Faith, because I did not care to introduce to you so credit¬ 
able an acquaintance. I am not best pleased with his visits, and 
accordingly they arc not very frequent. He is an amphibious 
creature; he is neither military, civil, citizen, nor artisan ; he 
abandoned his own profession, and all the professions at whose 
doors he has knocked have refused him admission. Republican 
General as I am, it is not possible for me to give my hand'i» 
the middle of the Tuilenes gardens to Santerre, tAe lievolutionarfi^ 
Generaly'^ which means General commanding the Revolutionary- 
army, where ^ guiikftine marched always in readiness, like a 
piece of artillery, with the match alight. I do not like such 

" , * oC n<^and the famister, itvhose oamt was Roland de. la flattena. 
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said Junot, “ 1 am a republicaa by taste and ^incH 
but I have a horror of the blood, the massacres, the coa^^ 
fictions, which constituted that frightful system of horror utid^ 
which France groaned for several years. Santerre is a wretch, 
uod he is under a sort of surveillance from the Statf of Pahs, 
which^bliges him to present himself, I believe, once a fortnight* 
Well! this man, 1 am’sure, says now that I am haughty, and 
have cot fraternized with him; no, certainly 1 have not, because 
1 cannot esteem him/’ 

I inquired whether he was brave; several (^cers, who had 
arrived since his departure, answered no; that is, that his reputa¬ 
tion'was extremely doubtful, * 

Santerre once wrote to the Commune of Paris. Learn that 
I havejaumed all the mills, with one single exception, and this 
narrowly escaped ; I fortunately learned before setting it on fire 
that it belonged to a patriot.” <* 

In a hamlet near Savenay he met with a young girl, who 
pleased him, and he told her so. Her instant answer was, that 
she was a Vendeau, and he not only a Blue, but a chief of the 
Blues, and that consequently there existed between them ob¬ 
stacles which could never be removed. The girl ha9 a grand¬ 
father, sixty-five years of age. The Chief of the Blues had the 
village again ransacked, and finally birrnt; he then carried olF 
the young girl and her unhappy grandfather, who died in a state 
of icfiotcy from grief I Poor old man, and poor France ! 

At this period of my life no day passed that I did not see 
Napoleon, at least, unless my mother was very ill, and she was 
then better. It was easy for me to setjk a conversation with him 
upon what I had seen, nor was he backward in questioning me 
of all that interested me, so that he wa^ot long in ignorance of 
Santerre^s visit, “ How is that?” said^apoleon; “ 1 thought 
he had been dead these four years, Well, what say you of him ? 
Is he not handsome and engj^ging? These arelBie honest men 
who w'ould fain see the happy days of 1793 restored. M, 
Santerre would find it delightful to obtain the epatilettes of Lieu¬ 
tenant-general as he did those of Brigadier-general, by leading 
to the scaffold men less worthless than himself. Did you know 
Rossignol ?” I had never seen him; but in the course of a quar¬ 
ter of an hour I was perfectly acquainted with him, for his own* 
question brought to tl»e First Consul’s recollection accumulated 
details respecting this man, llonsin, and Charpputier, which 
.were really curious; and Junot afterwards filled up their outlines 
forme. 

“ He is one of the most remarkable evidences that we can 
oppose to all that the manifestoes have saUi against us,” observed 
the First Consul, when the name of Chaipentier was mentioned. 
** That man eoramanded an army—that of the Rhine, at a time 
when we had every thing to fear; all our frontiers'were exposed; 



have been more splendid than those then gained by young soldiers, 
in absolute want of bread, shoes, money, and of clothing, and ' 
under generals such as Charbonnier, Santerre, Ronsin, and 
'Rossignol. Rossignol, speaking of Les Echellcs in Savoy, said 
one day in a committee of public safety, with perfect serious¬ 
ness— 

" * I can easily understand that my infantry could pass, be¬ 
cause my men, however loaded, can mount a ladder) but for ray 
cavalry and artillery, though a thousand devils should interfere, 
they could not a horse to climb a ladderJ ” 

subject of General Charbonnier, no one was more 
amnsiftg'ilian M. Dietrich, the lively young officer I met at the 
0^:a the^ening of the infernal machine. He had served on 
ill Holland, when A^a^ndarame, happily for the army, 
■.w|rf;Jilso there. It was one morning ascertained that the English 
ha3 landed. M- iDietrich was instantly seSit to the head-quar¬ 
ters of the General-in-cliief; this was General Charbonnier, who, 
though it was but little after nine, was found at table and already 
half intoxicated^ 

General,” said he to the unprepared commander, “the Eng¬ 
lish have fanded—your orders are urgently wanted ; be pleased 
to honour me with them, and I will instantly set out again.” 

The booby of a pretended warrior looked at him with eyes 
somewhat unsettled, and inquired— 

“ Art thou a good patriot ? ” 

“Yes, my General.” 

“AVell! scat yourself there ; breakfast, and send the English 
to the devil.” 

M. Dietrich was then but eighteen, full of gaiety and mirth; 
and certainly his mirth could not want a better occasion; but he 
feared General Vandamme, who, he very well knew, was ca¬ 
pable of shortgiing him by the head, had be failed in any part of 
his duty. Amre of the critical mature of his situation, he en¬ 
deavoured, while the General-in-chief employed himself in swal¬ 
lowing some dozens of Ostend oysters, to persuade him into 
giving orders for the regiments to march; but finding all his 
efforts unavailing, he w'as at length resolving to return to the 
Chief of the Staff, when Charbonnier, who, like all drunkards, 
4iad one fixed notion, recalled him. 

“ Stay there,” said he; “ I am going to speak to you—take a 
glass.” 

** Thank you. General, but it is too early; I am neither hun¬ 
gry nor thirsty.” 

“ What! too early! I am wrong, then, in drinking and getting 
®ny breakfast ?;: Well, thou art but a silly prattler. Take a 
glass, I tell you/' 

Mi Dietrich accordingly drank his health, in hopes of coaxing 
him, and being permitted to retire, but the latter was more easily 



^ So,” said the General, " you ure a good patriot !*' " 

“ Yes, General,a very good patriot; but, unhappily, so insig¬ 
nificant a point is not the present question. A serious object 
has brought me here. General Vandamme is expecting me, and 
is meanwhile exposed to the enemy's fire." There had been 
some fighting, and an hour’s suspension of arms had been agreed 
on, to await M. Dietrich’s return. Vandamme was one of the 
bravest men in the world, but fiery and passionate, and* quite 
capable of surprising and killing General Charbonnier. 1’lre 
young officer’s head was filled with these ^^ctions ; he had 
no hope but in the General’s speedily risi% from and 

that a cup of coflee might sober him# Suddcjj^®- hewd 
the cannon, and a brisk fire of musketry; and sta^ng 
exclaimed— 

“ Do you hear ? do you hear^ In the name of Heaven, i^xe- 
ral, call one of you#' officers, and send orders#!” W* 

What is the matter now ? Leave me alone, you and your 

-republic. Leave me alone to finish my breakfast, as 

becomes a Geiieral-in-chief.” 

“ But General-” 


“ Ah ! this is too much; I repeat to you, once for all, leave 
me in peace.” 

** But General, you are exposing the armyto the greatest 
danger.” 


Bhrrrr !”—and he began to sing. 

Geneiul Vandamme’s division cannot possibly hold out 
without support. It will be compelled to yield the ground ! 
Where would yon have it take refu^, if obliged to fly ?” 

Ah ! they in flight!—they ! No, no!—and if they should, 
leave them alone; the fools know the roads well enough.” 

At that moment the quick gallop of a horse was heard ; and 
in less than a minute General Vandamme w-as m the room, and 
his sabre whizzing round the*ears of CharbonniM 

A nobler figure than that of General Vandamme at this 
period cannot well be imagined; his finely-formed iiead, his 
regular features, his beautiful curly hair, his glistening eyes, 
which, when angry, seemed to flash fire, his exquisitely-tumed 
hand, altogether opposed a perfect contrast to the ignoble ap¬ 
pearance of Charbonnier. Vandamme, justly incensed, stood 
before his brutalized chief, making his sword fly round his head, 
and recommending him to prepare for instant death. 

^‘This is thy last hour wretch ! How! is l^y soul base enough 
to deliver up thy comrades to be massacred by the enemy, and 
that enemy the English ? Let every thing be instantly in order; 
let the troops march, or rather stay here and sle^ep thyself sober; 
the army has no need of thee to conquer.” And pushing Char- 
bonnier from him with a violence that flung him to the farther 


on their horses, rushed into the midst of the Rre just as the 
artillery opened. 

Vandamme^s valour in circumstances doubly critical from the 
atupidity or treason of Charbonnier was eminently conspicuous* 
Tile incapacity of one mie;ht have destroyed the army, but the 
couixige and conduct of the other saved it. This was the first 
attempted descent of the English, before'the arrival of Brune in 
Holland. Charbonnier, after the departure of Vandarame, began 
to grow gradually sober. The cannonading was so incessant 
that he could not doubt the whole army was engaged. In the 
midst of his intemperan'ce, and of that thick cloud which blocked 
np every avenue to hist brain, he yet retained some portion of that 
bravery wldch made him originally remarkable, and had pro¬ 
cured for him the appointment of a military pro-consjul. He 
plunged his head into water, and mounting his horse, hastened 
to the battle; but all was already retrieved by General Van- 
damme. 

Afterwards, when peace and order had revisited us, the First 
Consul awarded to each his tine. Charbonnier returned to the 


rank of a chief of battalion, and had the command of a garrison. 
It was tliis’same Charbonnier, who, receiving one day despatches 
from the Convention, which directed Iiim to wait ulterior orders 
(des ordres uJierieHrs)y spent a whole week in seeking on the 
map the village (JlUrkur, 

Another time, when he was giving very particular orders for 
the passage of cavalry from Antwerp, the Commissary, who had 
altentively followed Ciiarbonnier’s finger on the map, ventured 
to ask him where the roadMixs? 


** What I” said the General, do not you see this road ?” 

I see nothing, General.’^ 

** How !’*and he stamped, for he was passionate. How! 
not see that ro^, it is large cnG;ugh however, it is superb. I am 
sure it is more ftan a hundred feet, wide.” 

I can well believe that, for it was the Scheldt 


CHAPTER LXr. 

* ■ 
M. Charles and reflected reputations—Indispensable antecedents—Madaaitf 
Bonaparte at the Scrbelloni Palace—Observancy of Madame Le Clerc— 
Bonaparte's eyes, and the Palace of ehe Hall of the Throne—Arrest of Mons. 
Charles at Milan—Conversation with Pauline Bonaparte—Reciprocal afflic¬ 
tion and consolation—Madame Bonaparte’s first residence at Malmaison— 
Madame La Generale—Sister Rosalie and the almoner of the army of Egypt 
—The master in the master’s absence—Madame Bonaparte’s divorce advised 
by Gohier—Return from the army of Egypt, and banishment of M. Charles 
—Bonaparte and Duroc on the Boulevards, and unexpected rencounter— 
Junot’s friendship for M. Charles—'fhe true friends of Junot. ^ 


Amongst the friends introduced to me by Junot, were some 
whose names especially attracted rajf attention; for instance^ 
Monsieur Charles, born at Romans, of an obscure family, who 
entered the army at the commencement of the revolution, in a 
troop of cavalry formed at Besantjon, and was a lieutenant, when 
being ordered into Italy, he was attached as assistant to the 
Adjutant-general Le Clerc at Milan*; and when the latter, on ' 
his marriage with Pauline. Bonaparte, was made a brigadier- 
general, Charles was also promoted to the rank of captain, and 
appointed aide-de-camp to the General. 

Just at this time Madame Bonaparte (Jose^ne) arrived at 
Milan, and lodged at the Sei^belloni Palace, wifere she had an 
establishment as a sovereign. 

M. Charles was introduced to her in common with, all the 
officers of the army, and as she belonged to the establishment 
of General Bonaparte's brother in-law, he obtained more than 
common attention. 

Napoleon, almost always absentfrom liome, was eithfer occu¬ 
pied in the town of Milan or on journeys in the neighbourhood; 
te therefore did not see any thing that transpired there, but 
what fell immediately beneath his own eye;. his sister Madame 
Le Clerc, was not like him; she was unoccupied, but desired some 
aortef employ, and therefore commenced a strict observance of 
ibe conduct of a sister-in-law whom she hated^ such an occu¬ 
pation being as good as any other: but I believe she deceived 
oerself, for although she was not long in ascertaining that M. 
Charles and Madame Bonaparte were in close communication. 



found that this attachment might be, but was nof in fact, any 
thing more than a tender friendship. 

M. Charles was about^ twenty-seven or twenty-eigbt years of 
*age; small, well-made, with good features, a dark clear com¬ 
plexion, and hair black as let; he was altogether attractive, 
although a little deficient in the fine polish of elegant society. 
He wore a superb hussar’s uniform covered with gold lace, and 
breakfasted at the Serbelloni palacd whenever Napoleon left it, 
and no one in the army or in the town of Milan was a 
stranger to the lively interest Madame Bonaparte testified for 
him. 

It reached at length the General-ia-chief. Through whom? 
Probably his own eyes ! So it might certainly be presumed; 
for those penetrating eyes constituted the sole police of the 
throne-room at the Tuileries: and such was their clearness and 
precision, that thfc darkest corner of the hall would scarcely 
avail to capape their piercing inquisition. Be this as it rbay, at 
the head-quarters of the army of Italy it was suddenly rumoured 
that M. Charles had been arrested by order of the General-in¬ 
chief, and .would certainly be shot. This is not an imaginary 
episode, like that, for example, of making a person speak at 
Messouh-Diah, who never was there. What I report is fact. I 
do not answer for the cause of General Bonaparte’s displeasure 
against M. Charles; I am narrating only, and though, like 
Werther, I should narrate the same thing for the tenth time, I 
could say no more than I do, that M. Charles was arrested 
against the will, and perhags on account of Madame la Gtmrale- 
en^ckef'y a proceeding very grievous to them both, at least so it 
may be presumed. Madame Le Clerc, who was known to be 
goodness itself^ said to me, ** In short, coqceivc, Laurettc, that 
my sister-in-law had nearly died of vexation; and we certainly 
do not die of yexation from merely parting with our friends. 
There must be more than friendship concerned in this matter. 
For my part, I have comforted my brother, who was very un¬ 
happy. He was aware of it all when he came to Paris, before 
he set out for Egypt. Pooi^.'brd®ier!” 

And the kind sister pitied him most liberally, for the unhap¬ 
piness which she herself had probably caused him. Madame 
Le Clerc was a droll character to study. She has been well 
sketched and well painted; but so strange was her chaiucter, 
that no one has ever succeeded in making a finished picture of 
her. 


M. Charles was Obliged to quit the armfiof Italy, and return¬ 
ing to Paris, the ii^rest of Madame Bonaparte procured him a 
partnership ip tji? mercmtile house of |-ouiB Bodin; there he 
made a great fortune, which was afterwards impaired. , 


a good^bpuse, ^associated with the bankers, the only, class 
whicji biw receptions at the time of Madame l^naparte^s 



was theD she purchased Malmaison, and^ established herself 
there, as the lady of a castle ‘might have done in days of yore> 
while her lord and master set forward to deliver the tomb of 
Christ. Then, as now, there was always a page, An equerry, a, 
nephew, a bachelor in short, and sonietimes even (whisper it 
only in the ear) a good abbc\ Ask little John de Saintr^ who took 
oliarge of the affliclBd Widow, while the husband grieved after 
his own fashion under some*^paljn-tree, within view of the holy 
sanctuary, as poor Four^ can bear witness. The result of all 
these afflictions and consolations w'as, that no one wept whifo 
they lasted; it was only on awakiiig that cries and tears were? 
brought into exercise. It would seem that in suc^:occurrences^ 
both men and women are like children, who, after giving them^ 
selves a tap against a table or door, would continue their play; 
insensible of any pain, did not their mothers, ever on the watch 
to cry wolf, rush forward, snatch up the child,>and make him so 
thoroughly ashamed of not having cried, that instantly 
enters upon his functions with a vehemence that n^Bt^ dealbn 
the very saints. 

Madame Bonaparte was established at Malmaison, and there 
passed the greater part of her time. 

A friend of my mother, who was inhabiting Ruelle, used to 
tell us that she saw Madame la Ghicwky the name she was 
known by in the village, walking very late in thp gs@ien. 
moonlight, said Rosalie, “ and when, leaning on the arm of her 
son, her white dress and flowing veil are contrasted wth hiS'dingy 
attire of black or blue, the ^ect is quite fantastic, Jfhey might 
be taken for phantoms, roor womein! she is then thinking, 
perhaps, of her first husband, lyho foil a victim to the revolution¬ 
ary executioners ! Thinking also bfliim, by whom, through the 
mercy of Providence, her loss is rcpfliired, and of whom a cannon¬ 
ball may in a moment deprive her. How does he manage, down 
yonder, to hear mass amidst all those Turks,^'Mademoiselle 
Laure?*' asked the pious girl, '*Why, I supjk^e he has an 
almoner,” answered I; and at that time I really believed it. 

Madame Bonaparte sometir^ cattle to Paris to visit Barras, 
Madame Tallien, and Madame^*Goffier, to whom she was very 
partial: sometimes she would also see her mother and brothers- 
in-law, but not often, for she did not like them; the war, how¬ 
ever, though certainly mutual, was not opened on their side. 
She was then in direct hostility with Joseph, the mildest and 
best of men, and at enmity with Madame Bonaparte'the mother^* 
and Madame Ltucien,^ angel of goodness and perfection. : F 
know not what caused the aniinosity that had arisen betweenf^ 
th^, but I was sufficiently acquainted with Madame Laetitia’, 
and Madame Christine4o answer for them. ^ 

' Malmaison, at the time I am speaking of, was a pretty. 
cbnntfT-house with agreeable environs, as a residence^b^t very * 


somehow mixed 9 p in the afiair, told me that Madame Bon^ 
parte had made Uiia acquisition, as a child buys a new ddU 
that sttike^er fancy, without cutwidering whether it will long 
amuse her^^The^park was ainall, sloping on all sides, and re- 
sembled a pi’dtty*Bnglijj|h garden. It was enclosed, excepting 
the length of the lawp in front of tlie chateau, with a wall 
^ stretching^along the road to St. G^imain; the lawn was bor¬ 
dered with a ha-ha, on the brinkqiof which stood a small flight 
of irop steps, afFording a resting-place and a view over the 
xoad, which could also be seen from the park. The fine plant¬ 
ations that now surround the chateau, and all its out-offices, 
were not existence. 

M. Charles inhabited Malmaison in the quality of master j 
Iriends, w'e know, have privileges. Gohicr, who wa‘a always 
thrown into a biown study by the recollection of the 18th 
Brumaire, but was otherwise an honest and sensible man, 
strpngly persuaded Josephine to a decided step. 

** Bivorce,” said he, when all in teai's she refused the advice 
he gave her tobieak off a connexion which compromised her 
in the eyes of the world—" Divorce; you tell me it is only 
friendship'that exists between M. Charles and yourself; but if 
that friendship is so influential that it impels you to violate the 
observances of‘the world, I shall say to you, as if it were love, 
divorce; because friendship so exclusive of all other sentiments 
will stand in lieu of all others* Believe me, all this will cause 
you regret.** ' Gohicr was riglit; he saw the matter in its true 
light, but Josephine >vould notjiisten. 

* Wlien, his return* from Bgypt, Bonapaitc was on tlie 
point uf himself effecting what Qohicr had some months pre¬ 
viously advised should be dMme prddcntly and quietly, Josephine 
screamed, wept, and was in despair. She would not hear of a 
divoi’ce when he \vas at a distance, much less could she endure 
it when the resplendency ctf jbis juifading glory enlightened all 
Europe witl^lts rays; but in consenting to surrender Ins pro¬ 
posal, he exacted as an absolute condition, the banishment of 
M. Charles, and her jiron^e to never see him more. 

Napoleon detested M. Cfiaries; he never mentioned him, or 
suffered liim to be named in his presence. But 1 know some 
incidents on this subject which have excessively surprised me, 
for I did not believe him susceptible of so much emotion. 

' One mqiminff, when he was walking out with Duroc,to survey 
#orkso£ the bridge at Austerlitz, which was then building, 
thiddenly a Gabn<^t dashed at a rapid pace along the boulevard. 
*Puroc fek the jibperor press his arm for support, and rest 
.' heavily it^ Ad perceived him at the same time grow unusu¬ 
ally palk . woidd have cried out for assistance, hjti the 

Empwoc. mleA^d him^itb, “It is nothing; be quiet!" The 
cAbrioKLMntaiaed'M.fCharlefi, whom Napoleon had notxeeufo 


agitated him 1 Was it still love for Josephin#? No’; he kteS 
her no longer: he was then attached to an enchanting womam, 
the only one he ever really loved. It jttnld not movement 
of that self-love which makes the Aeset’&n of indifforent 

woman a source of sulfering, since na l*he had seen Iiiin in pre¬ 
sence of his enemy. Yes, nis enemj/, IViliolcon cQn#JeTEd this 
man as such, and hated liltin. ' * 

Not so Junot; he had bedh intimately associated witlf M. 
Charles in Italy, and they entertained for each other a^mutual 
and sincere friendship. Junot did not always bestow hisregarll 
so well; he was far more easily deceived by appearances than 1 
was on his behalf; frequently granting Ills fnerafoip where it 
was betrayed, while he deineil it to lit-^ true ft lends. How long 
did he distress me lespectmg Dyvoc ! but at length he recovered 
his reason. Duroc was ^le best of fnends. M. Charles pur¬ 
chased, in the year 1803 or 1804, a properly called Casan. His 
affairs being subsequently much embarrassed, it was sold,^ndh« 
retired to Romans, his native town, where he lived rctirra and 
respectably. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

Napoleon’s detractors—Sister Rosalie Antichrist—Superntf^en, 

tors of Bonaparte—Beui iionville and f on-i»ot upon ffeneratiJpnapartti 

—K16bei^» letters—Bonapaile’s turned towards the Eist^Pilpluli’of 4 

great man—Uesiieof prc^-crvinst Riiypt-^xphnalion of Benaj>afi«*a retigrtt* 
fiom Egypt—^I'he aimy ol Diusub—The s>.lcce^so^s of Kleber—<«p«iie<al 
Menou—Junot, Lmusse, and the consequences of a duel—Jionapart^S 
enmity towards Tallien. 

I HAVE already ob<.erve(i, at tlio commencement ol tliesft Me¬ 
moirs, tliat I am neither an accuser npr apologist, but relate as 
I have seen them, all the events, thOs'iracts and the incidents of 
which, for thirty years of my hfe, I have been a tffiUieSs: some 
of them, I am well aware, will clash with the opinions or rfttbet 
the dictum of ceitain individuals ; I am sorry For it, but thtf^th 
I have marked out for myself, neither changes its dif^ctfon ngr 
its impulse,/l am only provoked by absiu*ditie^'evejf mor^4 
ridiculous thafe offensive. JBut how is it possmle to%e moderAte^ 
while I listen to the yelping, croaking, hissir^ au4 groaning 
iiigmies, against the memory of a man, so fav‘exalte4&ove ^ 
level that they must strain their net^ks almost todis|p&i)i( 0 #i even 
to surrey the height on which he stands ? It is toUedjvce him to 
tibeir own standard that they seek to lessen and degiH<ta htftt.. 

1 can conceive many reasons for NupoieonVnot hein^ belcwed. 


>rT^clf»'Bccar4ing to my ]| 00 r sister Rosalie,4!)e Aatt^ 
411 ^hitots nMiy occurrences his Ufo may 

lltimgs perfectly unknown, whose 
^xiitumef tfnferg^Pfitdfti the ‘m^ht of oblivion, tlirusting 

>'^eir hd^s tlirSigh 'thofl^dOws 4^ Jbheir obscurity, should from 
iuence JE^nlfart^! ^;l?vhat ^eii has he effected ? the 

^isbituDOiipf Fra|jjco, that is all ts there beyond this so 

ertifordia^ in lim?” * 

Pooc.i^)icrhatures!< It is not yo«r unmeaning viords that can 
form the estimate by which sucfi a man may be measured. You 
do not^compE|hend him ; leav(f him toJiis glory, and content 
iyours^es \flBl your‘nonentity. Docs his gloiy fatigue you ? 
i Do not trouble jouiselvcs to seek it: it surrounds you, encom- 
ipasses.you on all sides; it ib icdected m a thousand ways fiom 
those very masses of i uins ★Inch you atfe daily mking up to serve 
yotv^^ioaterials fertile erection of a new edifice. E\ery where 
yoW' igJlCounter that gloi^yj for Napoleon is associated with 



f^akthe hi'odenes and tJie sMks of Lyons; the cotton 
icfores of Rouen ; the (annon foundciy at Douai; the lace 
husscls; the inuskcis of Sdint-Etienuc; the caitibiics of 
ll^ie^nes; Uie muslins of Saint-Qucntin; the silkd and 
|lovte| and at Paiis that* unmen^e commerce that extends itself 
to eveiy object of luxury. 

One particjilar, not surprising to me, but to which I would 
O^lLafteulion, is, thatajl tlitf first-iate talents of the day have 
Ijjpoidpd eith^thinking or, speaking ill of Napoleon. Tliey are 
of the ridicule of fiiose tmnds which aie not sufficiently 
^pScidus to embrace his c^actfi*;^ Chateaubnand, Lamartine, 
Viet6r Hpgo, Casimii* Dcff'igno, the Abbe do la Menuais, all 
these m^have passed judginenf on the colossus ; they have seen 
and blftnmd his faults, but ha^ recognised Ins great qualities: 
tl^eseTfeaftied i^n have iiot^paietVtheir criticism, mingled with 
approbation. ^16be|i though his enemy, yet piofouiidly knew 
apd'admired hii^, be^usqjns fine genius was capable of appie- 
ci^tin^ greataess. 

Wheh Boni^arte was gencral-in-ehief in Italy, other generals 
iaala|Mi of th^ young bead so skilfully useful to his country, 
cauiP^ot stjjmule but they must discuss, with reflections not 
o«V chi^riJipffle, the miUtaiy operations of the young General, 
vfeo, a; after having announced his intention of con- 

like another Hannibal, was now gone, like him, to 
ta^e bylwep at^g^. Tliia was in allusion to his retiring on 

threatened Lombardy. Kleber, whoTiad 
ni^&rstand this manoeuvre, and who, being yet 
a stran^wNl&pol^, tiot then at variance with him, which, 
U maw* observed, he tmifbimly was with the general cotumund- 
iOgmiDQ) ^rendered hill justice to Bonaparte's ^ilittea, both'mili- 



vgaiAst tlie aediocrity whiA attacked him» wltti tbati^ 
generosity mst>ired by a ooncuitanctf of taleirt ind^ ^ 

Above four-and-tiwnty or^ka! laMf BIidN|lNn^ ^ iKoy 
possesaioa. These letteH are tlmnSble iur>4|pSr tieaeneMi 
and prec^n, and particdSarly For 1 
j)layed by t^r writer the ve^ ftae 
aidered nia| ruioed anif %lth^ resoui 
that animosity which he eirtmained towarda all who disliked 
Napoleon; yet he appreciated him to the foil extent pF bis merit, 
for having served under his orders m the Syrian expedition, hd 
had had opportunities of observing his masculiM^d superior 
mind. 


admijMie di»- 
leQ the £%Iiidi''con- 
dunot hSte Kt^er 


We have seen the time when to censure Napoleon was the 
fashion,‘not only as regards hts faults, but even the glenoua 
years of his life. His flight from^gypt Was characterized as 
iinxoorthy exploit' but these persons attacked his reQ||f|atKa 
meiely ^ecause it was great. ^ 

From the time that I attained the age of reason and^fiie; 
capacity of understanding Bonaparte, ‘from the day thii my 
youthful ears became familiar with his plans and projtibts, I 
always seen and understood that his most ardent desire wasAat 
of opeiatm^ a revolution, and effecting ^ great movement in the 
Fast. When the E 2 :yptian expedition was eventually resolved 
on, tic was its chief promoter. Is the Directory supposed to 
iia\e ouginated the glorious conception of planting t^^ t^* 
colouied flag on thf summit of the Pyramids^ f 

Bonaparte. The Diiectory, anxious/to be quit him, a* 
Hoc he when they sent liim to Ireland, acceded to all NapolefliW 
deimnds with the secret conviction that he couhJ never mUim 
from those pe‘'tilcntidl shores. Bonapaite was haunWd by 
visions of the Fast. He would sometimes dilate On this subject 
for three iiouis without intermission, and often uttered thp^te^test 
follies with inconceivable seiiousiiess. He frequently confers^ 
on the subject of the East with our fn^ the Rear-adnuful 
Magon, questioning him upon India; he could hot be better 
pleased than m satisfying his inquiries. Napoleon would lisAm 
with avidity, watching the Rear-admirars countenancej^ an^ 
seeming to snatch the words from his lips. SomeUmes 
exclaim— '' 

" It is there—it is m India we must attack the Engbsj|jpowjr. 
It is there we must strike her! The Russians will*j6>t^y>#v us 
a passage to Persia: well, then, wo must get there bjfiliiother 
road: 1 know that road, and I will take it!” ^ 

Originally, Turkey was the scene of his projects^ 
were afterwards very differently pointed, and 
ticable plan. When the Egyptian expedition was at Iast;4e- 
cided on, Napoleon said to Junot and to some others of his UMf 
mate officers-^ 
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" I am coing^’to repair, if posable, the misfortune of our 
itayag^d or k^ cpb^es. Eg^ mil be a magni&cent compea- 
aation; aud^ ^e acquiniiipp of that beautiful country for France 
shall bi the wjeet of cR ojfpedltibn.f 

Such were%ts predplwaDt views during the pass^e, on his 
arrival, ai9 wSile he'^|)mdad ihere. .How muca did he suffer 
when he saw his^eet consumed^ind all' the meaiu of internal 
safety endangered by that loss! * ^ 

As I am now at the period of the ^tum of the army from 
E^pt, I shall continue my narrative, and produce my proofs, 
if many opn, such as my husband,brother-in4aw, Duroc, 
Berthier, iSnes, Bessi^res, and some others, who, like them, 
knew the thoughts of Napoleon, had to answer those who pre- 
tend to talk of his flight their victory would be easy. That 
Kian must himself have ^ryteworthy and incompetent concep- 
,tinns; 7 r'niust be iusceptj|^ of very pitiful passions and very con¬ 
tracted sentiments, who^n impute to another the motives which 
have been attributed to him for leaving Egypt: for suppositions 
have at last been resot^d to for deciding so important a point; 
and where a case evidently is incapable of proof, it must be 
argued from probabilities. 

N6w what is the language of probability? First, that 
General Bonaparte returned to Europe to fetch succours which 
the Directory had long refused him. Secondly, that General 
Bonaparte, informed of the cruel s^uation of France, listening 
to the ambition w'hich four years of unintermitting triumphs had 
awakened, eet out for Europe in order to seize the reins of power 
for himself, while snatching them frQra hands which were weigh- 
ing-dowh his country under a sceptre of iron. 

nfire are two versions: the one ostensible, the other disguised. 
I think the judgment should determine on the last, for I am 
willing to be reasonable. 

As soon m General Bonaparte learnt through Sir Sydney 
Smith the real state of affairs in Europe ; that the Russians 
were heaping with French, corpses the beautiful fields of Italy, 
the theatres.pf so many victories, and which he had left verdant 
with the laurels planted by his soldiers; that anarchy was about 
to open the gates of France to foreigners; that our provinces, 
ravaged by robbers, were on the point of perishing by the yet 
fiaore.,ferrible disaster of a forced loan: when he looked around 
him,1i^d a%w that the safety of his army equally depended on 
the rfla(&rcements which he had in vain expected from Europe, 
Jhis resolution was .taken j he deteri^ined to encounter a thousand 
daggers to aifd demand of the Directory an explanation of 
the mlBei^ of the country, and of the absolute neglect to which 
the army Cf the East was condemned. Such were the thoughts 
of Napoleon; and if at the instant of setting his foot in .the vessel 


with that of bein^ one day her niler, glory had already 
placed him on a pinnacle w&nce his gtaneb might suitey the 
heights of power without himself taxed vih Biesump. 
tion. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Incalculable were the daii^rs bese^ hk return to 

France. The English, ihe Turks, ftie Ambs, ev^ the RussianiB;^ 
but above all, those Corsairs il^bo iniest the Mediterranean, pre¬ 
sented altogether as many impediments as there were waves to 
impede the vessel. He dared them ail : and what fate was 
reserved for him ? Captivity oh all sides; perhaps slavery and 
death not far distant With what tenible dm|^y then did 
Egypt threaten him, that'he should be a fugitive r He had just 
obtained a signal victory: and the conqueror of Aboukir assum¬ 
ing a more formidable aspect w?tU reitoect to the inhabitants of 
Egypt, had the means of enforcing'contributipns hitherto with- 
hmd, but which the first summons now produce. If 

also said, that on the 20th of March, 1799, Bonaparte had' 
received official news from Europe, annoimciug the continental 
war. This is stated in a book generally of superior accuracy, 
but I am obliged to contradict it in the present instariSe ;* Gene¬ 
ral Bonaparte received no news at the time stated. The last 
which reached him Was from Genoa,, despatched ten months 
before by the French, Consul in the. Ligurian Republic. This 
determination was therefore fixed by the news he received from 
the English. The only circumstance for which he deserves cen¬ 
sure, is, having carried with him three men of more weight thiui 
millions of soldiers, Lannes, Murat, add Marmont; and Berthier 
may be added to the number. His own name w'as powerfully 
influential on the temperament of the soldiers. Yet Kli^ber, 
Desaix, Regnier, Rampon, Friant, Davoust, Lanusse, Damas, 
Dugua, Menou, and a multitude of other distinguished generals, 
were still left, and possessed a,perfect knowledge of the country, 
so that they were competent to conduct with al^ity the army 
that remained. 

Bonaparte’s ardent passion for the retention of Egypt, is so 
well known to all who Were with him, that it'appears to me im¬ 
possible for the most perverted mind to see his return to Europe 
in any other light than as a struggle for the preservation of that 
colony, which in his very dreams formed a nucleus for the 
sant discharge of shafts against England. Was his project of 
forming a junction with an army of thirty thousand Druses near 
Mount Lebanon nothing? and that of conquering those parts of 
Egypt that were inhabited by tribes easily guided^ uniting those 
tribes with his Druses, and attempting to peneti^^te into Persia, 
was this nothing ?'f' 

• The memoii-s of M. Moutgaillard. 

•f In the war department were deposited some masks, made, it is said, in 
1801. According to one version, tber were designed to protect the soldier 
fromi pyrnit&ivA rnid ; acoordinv tn anntnpr!. thnv wpro intpnfiod tn rtrAeawA *Ka 


One day, speaking of Egypt, he made use of an expression 
which 1 then thought very extraordinary, 1 jokingly re¬ 
minded him of it three days before his coronation. 

« It is vexatious,” said he, to haVe been prevented meeting 
my Druses ; I missed.fortune” 

General Menou had been long in .the service before the 
breaking out of the revolution; had served in India, and had 
acquired in his travels a love of the marvellous sufficiently 
amusing, but which prevented all reliance on his tales. It is a 
singular coincidence, ^at this same general, the Marquis de 
Menou, who turnedvStifk in 1801, presided over the Constituent 
Ass^bly on the 19th of June, 1790, when those throngs were 
introduced, calling themselves Arabians, Chaldeans,^ Syrians, 
Americans, Poles, Prussians, &?t. &:c., and he very gravely re¬ 
plied to the oration of the Arabs : Gentlemen, it was Arabia 
which gave the first liiilBon of philosophy to Europe ; France 
now discharges the debt by giving you lessons of liberty.” 
When commanding the republican troops, he was defeated at 
Saumur by La Rochejaquelin and Lescure. On the 14th of 
October Ke commanded in Paris, but resigned. 

Of an adventurous disposition, though no longer young, he 
joined the Egyptian expedition at his own desire. By the 
assassination of Richer, after the battle of Heliopolis, he, as 
senior, succeeded to the command. His administration was 
able, but, like the Generals of Madame de Pompadour and 
Madame du Barry, they were the charm of a supper, and the 
shame of an army. Abercrombie, with eighteen thousand 
Englishmen, landed at this same strand of Aboukir, and Menou 
lost the battle of Canope, and with it the possession of Egypt. 
Shut up in Alexandria, and cut off from all communication with 
the rest of his army, he had not even the consolation of effecting 
the capitulation of Cairo, a chargg which devolved upon Belliard: 
the definitive capitulation at length received his signature, and, 
returning to Europe, he was well received by Kapoleon, who 
appointed him Administrator-general (^^J^iedmooL 

One day, sood^fter^the arrival of G^ieYal Vial, the envoy of 
General Abdalia First Consul being in his closet 

with Bertbier, Junot^ j^^^Biplirrieone, who were busily unsealing 
the numerous fumigated packets brought by General Vial, the 
First Consul hinted Ms intention of changing the General-in- 
chief of the eastern army; he spoke of Menou, lauded his pleas¬ 
ing manners in a drawing-room, his agreeable manner of telling 
a story; “ But,” added he, ail that is useless at the head of 
an army ; and Kf6ber, with his cynical sayings^ and his rough 

men, their eyes especially, from the very fine sand with which the deserts be- 
tween llussia and Persia are covered, a& the Emperor proposed prosecuting his 
enterprise in that direction, after nyiking peace with Alexander on the Neva, as 
he had already done on the Memen. .T"* 



exterior^ was far better suited to tbe army of Egypt in its present 
situation/’ Hnd^nerals then in Egypt came upder considera¬ 
tion, and when Berthier named some of them, he shook his 
head; at length, he resumed the conversation after a long silence, 
and as if talking to himself: 

^‘Regnier?—Damas2—Friant?—No, none of these.—Bal- 
liard?—He .is a child, though a brave one.—Old Le Clerc?— 
No.—Well! after all, Abdalla Joseph Menou serves our turn 
best yonder, Berthier ; but we must give him an able chief of 
the staff, or rather second in commancL smd here, we have a 
choice.” 

This suggested an idea to Junot. “ General,” said he, “^you 
know what you are about, but I know whom I should chodse.” 
The First Consul turned on *hiin an interrogative look.— 
General Lanusse.” , i 

Oh ! oh! you do not bear malice|p 
“ Why should I, ray General ? I fought Lanusse for a foolish 
gaming quarrel, which, besides, was but a pretext. I thought 
he was not attached to you, that he partook the sentiments of 
General Daraas.” * 


Oh ! as to him, he does not like me, indeed!—Well^ I have 
a great mind to appoint him.” • 

General Damas, my General ?” 

'' Yes. Lanusse has talent and courage, but Damas is not 
behind him in either, and as a general officer he is of quite a 
different caliber: besides, Lanusse has confounded democratical 
notions, and is in correspondence, as iVell as his brother, with a 
man so immoral as to compromise even his acquaintances : think 
of the effect M. Tallien’s friendly support must produce. I do 
not like M, Tallien. I hate that man; he is wicked himself^ 
and a con’upter of others. The two Lauusses are both game¬ 
sters, and they have learned i^of him. But Damas, he is an 
Aristides.” , 


This was Damas was one of those virtuous aatj- extra¬ 

ordinary men iwbom pl||ire but rarely moulds. 

He died only two "<SMhree years ago, in. Rue du Saint 
P^re, Faubourg St. Germain, in the’bosoM of his numerous 
family; his obsequies denote^ indfgenO^JOnd borrowed all their 
solemnity from the presence of a groupt#^ Generals, his former 
brethren in arms. General Edward Colbert, his aide-de-camp 
in Egypt, pronounced his funeral oration, in which he loudly 
professed bis attachment to his former General. 
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LU^en*s embassy to Madrid—Bonaparte’s orders relative to Egypt-'-Lucien’s- 
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faithful friendsof tlje Republic—Reduction of Egypt, and tardy mission— 
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peror’S tad ^B^^fKome^s cabinet—Remarkable picture. 

AboutAIus time, Lucieii, having accomplished the principal 
object of his embassy in Spain, turned his attention to his bro¬ 
ther's orders respecting “Egypt, and sent my brother-in-law, M. 
GeoufTre, on a mission to General Menou: he had at first selec¬ 
ted for that service M. Clement, first adjutant of the consular 
guard, and embarked him at Barcelona; but the secret had not 
been well kept; the Englijih were apprized of the hour of sail¬ 
ing, and M, Clement, withlais written instructions, feU into their 
bands. 

Lucien was satisfied of my brother-in-law’s entire devotion to 
him, and felt, moieover, assured, that with his address, experience, 
and knowledge of the world, he would not suffer his mission to 
miscarry, even though he should be taken by the English, who 
lay in wait at the entrance of every port, to take every vessel 
that ventured from shore. The following is M. GeoufTre’s letter 
of Credence: 


Spanish Embassy, 


Liberty. 


Equality. 


“ Madrid, 4th Thermidor, JLXth year of the French Republic, 

one iQid indivisible. 

The Ambassador of the French Republic in Spaifi, to the 
General Menou, Commander-in-chief of the Army of the East, 

" The FirstiiConsul wishing, my dear General, to convey some 
important despatches to you, 1 committed then^ to'Citizen 
Clement, a 'Supe^or to^w-of the cottsiilhr guard, vrhom I des¬ 
patched fpom BafCSionai ttie 14th Ventose last. I took advantage 


hereto annexed. But tbe vessel which transported him havings 
been seized by the English within sight of Alexandna, I could 
not by that medium acquaint you with the lively interest 1 feat 
in your success, and the ^al here manifested in seconding itl 
In order to repair the unfortunate result of Citizen Clement's 
voyage, I send to you Citizen GeoufFre, one of the private secro« 
taries of my embassy, who will inform you with wnat soUcitlide 
the government attends to every thing that can ameliorate the 
condition of our brave army. 

Within four months I have transmitted to you, from the 
ports of Spain a/one, fifte en vessels, laden with provisions and 
munitions of war. The ports of France and Italy have equ^^' 
been engaged, in multiplying your resources. A squadron 
sistingof five vessels, and commanded by Ilear-admiral Gant* 
heaume, should by this time have furnished you,with new means 
of defence. Considerable armaments are already in pB^ration 
to fly to your assistance. Your wants first 

thought, and not a moment is sacrihced when ^^pqrihnitv 
offers of requiting your generous efforts for the pi^ssen^l^on of 
the most interesting of our colonies. ^ 

“The pacific attitude of Europe must assure you, my dear 
General, that the success of these measures will intimately an* 
swer our expectations, whatever obstacles England oppose? 
to us. We have already bereft her of all her continental allies. 
The peace of Luneville, the articles of which I transmit, while 
it has spared Austria the disgrace of seeing our standards flo^ 
on the walls of Vienna, has gainec> us powerful friends in 
Germany, and leaves none but her maritime foes to destroy. 
The Holy See and the kingdom of Naples have likewise unitM 
their interests with ours. Nearly all the ports of Italy are closed 
against British ships, and the Consul, desirous of securing the 
just supremacy of France in that country, has just conferred the 
crown of Etruria on tbe infant Don Louis, -son-in-law of the 
KingofSpain, THE most faithful friend of the republic.* 
A French array, encamped under the walls of Ciudad Rodri^; 
at this moment menaces the southern provinces of Lusitania ; 
but the first successes of the Spanish arms against that power 
speedily led to pacific overtures. Every thing justifies the pre¬ 
sumption that Portugal is about to all* herself with France. 

“ Such is the aspect of the politicftipffairs of Euro^j such is 
the brilliant situation of our country, thy dear General. France, 
Spain, and Batavia have created new fleets, and will in concert 
call England to account for all the evils which for twelve years 
she has* inflicted on mankind. In defiance of he;^ ingenuity III' 
intercepting your correspondence with us, all Europe has 
SDtmdcd wfttiy*^ ^■■untphs; the death of Abercrombie opened 
OUT eyes upon his defeat, of yodr wudoo^ 


and of the valour of the brave troops you command. We know 
that you are fortified by their confidence; and in spite of the 
idost pressing necessities, in spite of the dangers which encom- 
pused them, we despaired not of tlieir constancy. They are 
Frenchmen, and the enemy they contend with is England. 
Against such an enemy the companions of Menou can only 
coi^fi)rdx victonons. 

C^tiaen Geouffre will afford you all the private details you 
can desire respecting the changes and proceedings of our interior 
administration, our political relations with the northern powers, 
and the results which may be expected from the coalition of 
ih/bse powers against England. The desire of distinguishing 
lm]itBmt>y some brilliant action, is the principal motiye wbicn 
attracts the Citizen Geouffre \o your neighbourhood; he will 
soon obtain your^good opinion, and 1 can guarantee his zeal. 
He served in France as adjutant-geneml, you can employ him 
in the same capacity. Grant him the means, the possible op¬ 
portunity of distingukhing himself. All posts occupied by 
Frenchmen are, I know, posts of honour; but a preference in 
those of d!toger is 4 pledge of favour which I ask on his behalf. 

“ I have, besides, commissioned him to give increased and 
better combined activity to tlic commercial relations between 
Egypt and France; he will submit to you the instructions I have 
given him on this subject, that they may obtain your approbation, 
without which he will undertake nothing. Should you have 
any satisfactory intelligence to convey to the First Consul, I 
shall be gratified by your making him the bearer. You may 
rely on his zeal, his discretion, and his desire to please you. 

“ Accept, my dear General, the full expression of my senti¬ 
ments, and of the very afiectionate consideration with which I 
am penetrated for you. 

„ " Luciek Bonapabte.'* 

This letter M. Geouffre concealed in the lining of his waist¬ 
coat, the other despatches were secured from discovery in the 
beat way possible, and his most important communications for 
the General-in-chief were verbal. The French ambassador ob¬ 
tained an order from the King of Spain for the arming of an 
American vessel; my brother-in-law embarked in^the disguise 
of a sailor, and as far as /Malta the voyage favouraMe. 
There he was informed of Menou’s capitulation; but not being 
able absolutely to rely on bis authority, deterinined, as the safest 
course, to seek some Italian port, and attaching two of his 
brother sailoi^ to his fortunes, they took fiight in a small boat, 
and landed o^ the Sicilian coast, which they found entirelr'^®* 
sested, the inhabitants being frigldiaied. trequ«it 

invasiOBS if Algeriiifi;.iw-*^ stotwy ft^s of Sioiy 

s^ere^ the apprehension, xmt 



ing violently in Spain. As the operatkffis of these laws would 
have subjected him to extreme inconveidence and delay, M. de 
GeoufTre took every po^ible precaution to avoid observation, 
and found an asylum ion the night in an old chapel, whc^ ruins 
gave melancholy evidence of the devastation committed'i)y the 
pirates. The next morning a priest who was passing the ruined 
chapel on .his road to Palermo, undertook, at my 
law’s request, the deliver^ of two letters from him; OfM^So the 
Spanish Consul, who also fulfilled the functions of the Prench 
Consulate; and the other to the Governor of Palermo, in both 
of which, with a very slight and excusable departure from ^th, 
he represented himself as attached to the Spanish emba^y^"5Ghe 
next d|y the priest returned with favourable answer^^l^ld^iM'. 
Geoufire, with his two sailors, vfhom he amply ]recompen^, and 
the priest who served him by the road both^as interpreter and 
paymaster, arrived at Palermo, where he was most graciously re¬ 
ceived by the Spanish Consul, and procui^ through his means 
every facility for his progress to Napl^. From that place he 
embarked in a small felucca, and landed atijthe foot of the mole, 
certain of finding at the house of the French Ambassador 
Alquier, whom Lucien Bonaparte had succeeded at Madrid, 
every accommodation he could desire. . With Alquier no secrecy 
was necessary on the subject of his Egyptian mission, and they 
lamented together its ill success, and the important loss the 
nation had sustained. The French Ambassador presented my 
brother-in-law at the Neapolitan court, then in all its brilliancy, 
and preparing for the double nuptial^ of the Prince of Asturias* 
with a Neapolitan princess, sister of the present Queen of the 
French, and of the infanta Donna Marianna with the Prince 
Royal of Naples, The Princess of Asturias I had the honour of 
being particularly acquainted with, and was much distinguished 
by her; her memory is very.dear to me. 

After a short stay in the beautiful and harmonious Parthenope, 
which still mourned the divine Cimarosa, my brother-in-law re¬ 
turned to Spain, having derived no other advantage from an 
expedition that endangered both his liberty and life, than that 
of having seen Naples and its enchanting bay. 

How intimate is the association of ideas! Parthenope has re¬ 
called to my mind a story that occurred in that same Italy, and 
very near Naples; it relates to Madame Adelaide and M^ame 
Victoire, and happened at this period. 

Mesdames de France inhabited the Castle of Caserte, a. royal 
countzy-house belonging to the court of Naples. 

Their court was still tolerably numerous, and to divert the 
tedium its younger members must otherwise l^ave contracted, 
from therr recluse mode of life, the Princesses frequently had little 
bails, composed only of their own suke. ^ : violin formed 

the orchestra, under the direction of M. Cnazote/^overfiorpf ^ 


cWer, cmd that Collinet would not have been likely to engagfo 
him as his second; for he inhumanly m^gled the most common 
airs^ such as the monaco, les deux coqs* and other new dances* 
The dissonance was once so insupportahle to the well-practised 
ear of Madame Adelaide, that starting from her seat, she took 
the violin from M. Chazote’s hands, and her R<^al Highness 
played through the whole country-dance with a taste and pre*- 
cision which equally called forth the gratitude and amazement 
of the dancers : for nearly all of them were ignorant that she 
could handle the instrument. Madame Adelaide appeared m 
■well amused with fingering her bow as the dancers in following 
it y for no sooner had she concluded the country-dance she had 
carried off from poor M. Chazote, whom she told to “ go and 
dance,” than she turned her instfument, and issued the word of 
command, “ To yopr places.” But the Duchess de Narbonne, 
who perhaps thought the princess was foigetting her dignity, ma¬ 
jestically crossed the room, and remonstrated with such firmness, 
that the excellent Princess surrendered her own amusement, and 
that which she was conferring. A spectator has assured me, 
that nothing could be more picturesque and graceful, than 
Madame Adelaide, in her stiff gothic dress, playing so unusual a 
feminine instrument; at a little distance, Madame Victoire, who 
could never laugh, even in the saloons of Versailles, was now 
cold, serious, and severely melancholy, appearing to look with a 
reproving eye on her sister; while the young Louise de Narbonne, 
the ornament of the court, as she w'ould have been of Versailles, 
•and the two Countesses de '/^hastellux, all three young, pretty, 
and dressed with the simplicity becoming their age, formed a 
striking contrast with the starched exiles of the old court. 

M. Goubaud, the young Roman painter of the household of 
the Princesses, made an exquisite sketch of this little scene. 

Youth loves smartness, and is coquettish in males as well a« 
females. This young M. Goubaud, who was in high favour both 
with Mesdames de France and Madame de Narbonne herself, 
who was never prodigal of her favour, was then a pretty boy of 
eighteen or twenty. One day he went out to attend one of those 
fairs or village fotes, whose aspect is always precious to a creative 
imagination, ready to seize all subjects presented by nature. How 
much more precious in Italy, where all is grace, all perfection, in 
contour and feature, and when set olf by the costume of the Nea¬ 
politan peasant! Every thing here is a subject for a painter; and 
what a subject 1—the sea and Vesuvius for the back-ground. 

Goubaud, while eyeing the pretty girls, paid no attention to' 
the most courteous, and running after the most timid, suddenly 
spied an immensesiik handkerdiief, with a broad border of liv^' 
and glaring colours. The fote, the peasant-girls, dl disappear 
before the flatten^ idea, that fkfat very night, or oh ihe morro# 
at frirtfaest, h^shSToutshine thd whc^ hou^hold of Mesdamea^ 


returned to Caserte as enraptured with his bargain as if he had 
bought the Pope's tiara, which, be^it said en pa&sant, was not 
then at Rome. 

The next day was Sunday, and it was the custom of the house 
for* the Princesses to pass to mass through the ranks of their 
assembled household, inclining their heads, speaking to the wo* 
men, smiling at the men, and, in spite of their perfect goodness,, 
the wearisome code of eti<|uette had followed them across the: 
Alps, and carried its mortal poison to Caserte. Goubaud, decked 
like a bridegroom, and proud as a peacock, had placed himself 
opposite to an open window, where he might appear in all the 
plenitude of his beauty. The usher of the chambers opening Uie 
folding-doors, announced Madame Victoire and Madame Ade¬ 
laide. Madame Victoire, whost habitually c^m countenance 
seldom endured the fatigue of any pointed expression, on peiv 
ceiving the young Roman appeared perfectly astonished. She 
paused a moment, seemed about to speak; then, apparently un¬ 
willing to compromise her dignity, she recovered her composure, 
and passed on without noticing the confident and smiling salute 
of the good youth. He now waited Madame Adelaide, who was 
far more beloved than her sister; but she not only passed like 
Madame Victoire, without speaking to, the young painter, but 
darted on him an indignant glance which distressed him. The^ 
Duchess de Narbonne, who followed, fixed on Goubaud a piercing, 
look, which seemed to say; “ What! have you such audacity ?” 
The young artist mentally reviewed every act of his that could 
possibly have given offence, and finayy comforted himself with 
the reflection that the displeasure of his patronesses was unde¬ 
served. • 

The return from mass was equally solemn, and tlje whole esta¬ 
blishment modelling their conduct after that of the Princesses, 
seemed to shun Goubaud as if he had just rtnported the yellow 
fever from Cadiz. 

The young artist, who had a grateful and susceptible heart, 
retired to his study, and gave himself up to melancholy reflec¬ 
tions ; scarcely had he entered, when a messenger from madame 
de Narbonne brought him a very brief and precise order to quit 
Caserte that very day. 

His patience now deserted ^im, and anger for a moment super¬ 
seded grief; but his eyes fallmg on the magnificent view which 
unfolded before him all the magic images of beauty, surrounding 
a dwelling in which, welcomed as a friend, as a beloved child, he 
bad passed the happiest days of his life, ** 1 should be mad,” 
thought be, " to retire without inquiring tlje cause of my dia? 
grace,” and he immediately requested a parting dudience of Ma^ 
dame de Narbonne, who granted it on the instunt; but as heteflr 
tered, panting for b;eaih, “ What! ” cried she in a fury and 


ness, the impudence, to present yourself before me in your odious 
cravat?" * 

Goubaud was confounded. 


" My cravat, Madame la Duchesseh . . .** 

** Yes,|i%, your cravat. Is not exile a sufficient misfortune ? 
Must Adelaide and Yictoire of France, the daughters of Louis 
XV, be persecuted in that exile, insulted even with ihe sight of 
a tricoloured flag ?” 

** Ah! moil DieuV' cried Goubaud, and the immense corners 
of his cravat striking his eyes, he snatched it from his neck and 
stood dismayed, as if .really criminal; the cravat was as perfect 
a tricolour as the flag which now waves over the Chateau of the 
Tuileiies, The poor youth held in his hands the accusjng wit¬ 
ness, and believed it had been placed there by some mischievous 
demon who had fi^cinated his eyes. 

Bom and bred m Italy, and in retirement, he had never seen 
the tricoloured flag, nor even thought of it, but as associated 
with the misfortunes of those kind and beneficent Princesses for 
whom he would have laid down his life. 

He had iittle difficulty in explaining the innocence of his in¬ 
tentions to the good-natured Duchess, who undertook to plead 
bis pardon with his WSne+actress. She soon returned from her 
compassionate mislioa to relieve the anxious expectant by an 
assurance of free pardon ; presenting him at the same time, from 
the royal ladies, a packet containing a dozen superb white cra¬ 
vats, and ordering for the altar of the chapel a painting of the 
»Assumption of the Virgin, iwhich the grateful artist commenced 
without tlie loss of an hour, and in a few days his study was 
again visited by the Princesses, “ to cement the pardon,” as 
Mademoiselle Adelaide expressed herself. 

This same Goubaud was afterwards cabinet painter to the 
Emperor Napoleon, and in 1813 \y,as appointed paiftter to the 
King of Rome, and the children of France ; and he has recently 
finished a splendid picture of the captive Napoleon, if you would 
see a work, the result of a penpil under the guidance of thh heart, 
go and see this portrait. Go and behold the hero in solitude, 
fearless of observation, weeping over his distant countiy, over 
his son whom he will never more see, over all his friends es¬ 
tranged ; over feo many miseries accumulated on one head, that 
hatred herself, seeking revenge, would have proved impotent, 
nnequal to such superlative success. Go view him on that rock, 
beaten by the winds, his arms crossed over that breast, which 
encloses a heart still beating for France. Above him the atmo¬ 
sphere is desert; ilie eagle is chased from it. On the OTound, 
vipers are dividing the bJe'eding limbs of the eaglets. This pic- 
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As Malmaison is now like a lady stripped of all her o^^na- 
ments, and even of her vestments, I shall endeavour to 
her to the memory of those who, like me, were of her acquaint¬ 
ance while she was still herself. , , 

The park was enchanting, notwithstanding its close proximity 
to the barren mountain on the left. The river, though ruijuing 
far below, imparted strength and luauriauce to its vegetation; 
and nothing could be greener, more fresh, or umbrageous, than 
the field from which it was separated only by a ha-ha, and that 
part of the park itself which is bounded by the road. The 
extent of the park did not exceed a hundred acres ^ and Bona¬ 
parte, on his return from Egypt, endeavoured to persuade 
Mademoiselle Julien, a rich *pld maid of the village of Ruellc, 
as an act of good neighbourhood, to sell him, at her own price, 
an adjoining garden, or small park, by which addition Malmai¬ 
son would have been placed on so respectable a footing, that he 
need no longer have blushed to compare it with the magnificent 
estate of his brother Joseph. The First Consul had a small 
private garden, separated only by a bridge from his private 
cabinet. It was here that he took the air, when labour rendered 
moderate exercise necessary to him; for at that time, and for 
two years succeeding, he allowed himself no repose but what 
nature imperatively required. The bridge was covered in and 
arranged like a little tent; here his table was carried, and be 
would employ himself with state papers, saying* that he felt hift 
ideas become more elevated and expansive in the air, th^ when 
seated beside a stove and shut out from communication with the 

eky* 



fires lighted in July, and wondered that others did not suffer lil^e 
himself from the first breath^of a north wind. 

Our life at Malmaison, at the time bf my marriage, resembled 
that usually led wlien much company assembled together at a 
cbatea^^^Hthe country. Our apartments consisted of a chamber, 
a boudrw^and a room for the chambermaid, all very simply 
furnisbedi That occupied by Mademoiselle Hortqnse differed 
firom the others only by a folding-door; and this apartment was 
not assigned her till after her marriage. All opened on a long 
and very narrow paved corridor, looking to the court. 

We chose our own hour of rising; and till breakfast our time 
was at our own disposal. At eleven, the ladies all met for 
breakfast in a small low saloon of the right wing, opening to the 
court; but, as in Paris, gentlemen were never admitted to the 
party, unless, occasionally, Joseph, Louis, or one of the family. 
jBreakfast was followed by conversation, or the reading of the 
journals; and some one always arrived from Paris to have 
audience ; for already Madame Bonaparte gave audiences, con¬ 
trary to the express orders of the First Consul; and patronised 

E etitions, though his anger at her interference had already caused 
er abundance of tears: but when a beautiful pearl necklace, or 
bracelet of rubies was qffered, through the hands of Bounienne, 
or of any other friend, the elegance of a present so wholly un¬ 
connected with the matters in hand, suppressed all curious 
speculations into the nature of the mine which produced it. 

The First Consul was never visible till dinner-time. At five 


or six in the morning he descended to his cabinet, and was there 
occupied with Bounienne, or with the ministers, generals, and 
counsellors of stat^ till the dinner-hour of six, when the party 
was generally joined by some invited guests. All the suite of 
the First Consul were at this time enlarging his household by 
marriage ; Colonel Savary had just married a relation of Madame 
Bonaparte, an unhoped-for happiness to a man whose life knew 
no other impulse than the desire of advancement; his wife was 
pretty, but had bad teeth. 

Madame Lannes was really handsome, and in high favour at 
Malmaison, of which she was every way worthy; gentle, uncon- 
^ious of envy, and never sacrificing to a jest the peace or repu¬ 
tation of another. In person, she might have formed a model 
for the most beautiful Madonnas of Raphael or Correggio; such 
was the symmetry of her features, the calmness of her coun¬ 
tenance, the serenity of her smile. I first saw her at a ball, 
where she scarcely danced, although her figure was light and 
In the dignified station to which fate exalted her, after 
theaeath of hdr husband, the de Montebello’s conduct 

was^perfectly irreproachable; and tsras ever ready to oblige 
or serve others as far as was consistent with the severity of the 
Emperor, who would inevitaJ&ly have discouraged and opposed 



ibe Empress, who« on quitting her early home, had not,,as 
assuredly the Archduke Chanes would have advised h^, 
created for herself a new one. But to return to Josephine 
and her morning audieAces. This was the only time that the 
surveillance of the Firsi! Consul left her at liberty, he t|ien 
committed the duty to Bourrienne, who tells us “ hiBcluld Ifeve 
deemed it disgraceful*to act as a spy on the wife of his friend,’’ 
and therefore contented himself with concealing from the First 
Consul such acquisitions of jewellery, etc., as made no claim on 
the public finances. 1 must, however, do Madame Bonaparte 
the justice to say, that she saw nothing of all these intrigues, 
but confined herself to writing a few lines to Bertbier, who had 
much more consideration for her than any of the other ministers; 
so littU interest indeed had sjie with them, that importunity 
alone could not give any weight to her requests: the influence 
of Mademoiselle Hortense, had she exerted k, would have been 
far more effective. 

But if Madame Bonaparte’s credit with the authorities was at 
aJow ebb, her reputation for it was also impugned by her own 
proceedings : for example; amongst her most atta^ped friends, 
was Madame Houdetot, and her interposition was for once suc¬ 
cessful in recommending that lady’s brother, Monsieur de Cere, 
to the First Consul’s favour, in which feense, good manners, and 
a pleasing address, rapidly advanced him. He was becoming 
a familiar on the establishment, when he was sent on a mission, 
and a certain day fixed for his return, after which he was to 
receive the appointment of aide-de-camp. But alas ! youth is 
heedless, and M. de Cere exceeded fiis appointment by a whole 
fortnight. Napoleon, doubly incensed l^ the neglect of his 
orders, and by his own error of judgment, a circumstance not 
very common, would listen to no solicitations for pardon, and 
peremptorily prohibited the young man’s reappearance before 
him; while Madame Bonapifrteobserved that “a volcanic head, 
leading into follies for want of reflection, should not be associated 
with the indolence of a creole.” 

After many months had elapsed, determined on a new effort 
to recover his lost ground, he solicited through the medium of ' 
his sister, and of Savary, who was also his friend, an audience 
of Madame Bonaparte, and to his great joy was desired to 
repair on the morrow to Malmaison, furnished with a very clear 
and explicit memorial, which Josephine promised to forward. 
Arriving at the chfiteau, he found Madame, as usual, gracious 
and enchanting: she told him that the First Consul, already 
predisposed by her, would easily overlook an irregularity which 
M. de C^r6 promised to obliterate by future good condu(^> and 
concluded by receiving hia memorial, and recommending him to 
come himself in a few days for the answer^ 

The poor young man, intoxicated with the success of his 



tions of his frieads; but not yet taught reflection, he discoveredf 
before retiring to rest, that the memorial was still in his pocket, 
and he had left as its substitute in the hands of his patroness 
a long bill from bis tailor. In despair at an incident whidh 
threaten^annibilation to all his new-raised hopes, he passed a 
sle^less night, and early in the morning was again on the road 
to Malmaison, determined, as his last chance, to explain the 
whole aflair to Madame Bonaparte. • His constcmalion may be 
imagined, when, advancing with outstretched hand to meet him, 
she anticipated his explanation with, 

How happy I am ! I have delivered your memorial to the 
Rrst Consul, and we*read it together; it was admirably drawn 
up,” added she, with an approving smile, and made a great 
impression upon him. He toUl me Berthier should feport it, 
ana within u fortnight all will be settled. I assure you, my dear, 
this success, for I'consider the affair as concluded, made me the 
whole of yesterday the happiest woman in the world.” 

If the actual memorial had not been at that moment in his 
pocket, would have persuaded himself it was really in the 
hands of tbe First Consul, and that his unhappy carelessness 
was all a dream. 

From this instance it may be inferred that Madame Bona¬ 
parte, though perfectly'good-natured, and with the utmost dis¬ 
position to oblige, could not be entirely depended upon in the 
management of any affair. She was desiirousto confer a favour, 
but this desire yielded to the smallest apprehension of the First 
Consul’s disple^m®. . 

Bonaparte wfts partial to Malmaison, and insisted on all 
the visiters bein^oe^rely it their ease: it was always be who 
opposed the riisiiiinte of etiquette, which already Sladame 
Bonaparte liked, and would fain have introduced, although as 
burdensome to herself as others. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

The Wednesdays at Malmaison—The stage company at Malmaison—Bonap^te 
treated like a boy~Dinn^rs in the park—Party at Barriers, and tl^ First 
Consul without coat—Fright of Madame Bonaparte—Kapp, Eugene, and 

the veteran soldier recognised by the First Consul—Voluntary engagement— 
Curious and touching scene*-'Panic terror at Malmaison—1 m inhabitants in 
dishabUle. 

■*.V. 

Eveby Wednesday Inhere was a grand dinner at Malmaison, 
the Second Consul wa8:*itlways of the party, with the Ministers, 
the Counsellors State, soq^e particularly esteemed generals, 


tigovom m the chcHce of Madfti^e Bohaparte's society. W# 
acted plays ia the erening, and the part or the Abigails fell ta 
my lot. Madame Savary^wa^ dso or our Company ; Junot was 
our best actor^ and Bounienne, Eugene Beauhaimai8,^isuwi Lau- 
riston^ had talent. It was no trifie to play before only an 
audience of three hundred persons, but the First Consul in par¬ 
ticular ; for my part I should have preferred doubling the 
number, could he have b^en by that means excluded, ft was 
singular enough, that I, certainly the most free with him of the 
whole establishment, and the most ready to answer his plea¬ 
santries ; I, in short, who already gave in^cations of the woman 
who, according to his own confession at St. Helena, treated him 
as a boy (era petit gargon), the day that he addressed to my 
ears words to which it did not become me to listen; I could not 
endure his criticisms, just or unjust, on my performance, how¬ 
ever convinced that he was mistaken, and that I best understood 
my own business with the assistance of Dugason, my prompter. 

The dinner-hour, as I have before said, was six; and when 
the weather was fine the First Consul ordered theliable to be 
laid in the park on the left of the lawn; the dinn^ was soon 
despatched, and he found it wearisomely protracted, if we sat 
more than half an hour. • 

When he was in good humour, the weather fine, and he had a 
few minutes’ leisure from the labour which at that time was 
killing him, he would play at barriers with us. He cheated u$ 
at reversis,* would throw us down, or come upon us without 
crying barre! but these tricks wen^O^I^^JIaiated to raise a 
laugh. His coat was on such ^i^d he ran 

like a hare, or rather like the gazel-i||lroiflB^ d feed wi^ 

a boxful of tobacco, and tell her to and the tor¬ 
menting animal tore our clothes, and our legs. 

One fine day after dinner^ hp “ Let us play at 

barriers!” Off went his coat, and thed^t moment the con¬ 
queror of the world was racing like a schoolboy. The park at 
Malmaison was not then p^^^mplete as it now is, although 
the most shameful Vandalisdi has spared no efforts to extin¬ 
guish the remembrance^ attached even to a few herbs. Fcmls I 
to imagine their power could destroy such a dwelling of .its all- 
powerml magic. It was separated only by a ha-ha feom att' 
open field, afterwards purchased for a plantation, and the 
curious could observe from this field all that passed in the park. 
Madame Bonaparte had been leaning with Madame Lavalet^ 
on the iron railing which overlooked the,ha-ha, when advanc^ 
a few stepte, they were alarmed bythe sight of two men,-of roM 
manners, shabby dress, and very suspicious appearance^ vm 
were eyeing the Hrst Consul, and whisper^ one another*^' 

• A giana of catdi stai ia vosoe with t)w Dowagctt ^ dw Faulxmtg 
Germsio. 


bad ceased playing, Md at ^is moment approadted Madanm 
Bonaparte, who took my arm, and Maaame Lanralette to 
seek her husband or Eugene, W chaffed her to be careful ilnd 
the First Consul did not discover her leiyand, for he detested aifi 
precautions. She met Kapp, who required no stimulating wham 
but the shadow of danger threatened .his general; in a 
seconds he was beside the men, and, attacking them somewhat 
roughly, demanded their reason for 'standing there heightening 
ladies, and threatened them with arrest: they stoutly deimidea 
thdr right to look at their general, who, they were certaia 
would not drive thein away; and appealed to Eug^e, vrito 
coining up at that moment to see what was the matter, recognised 
one of the intruders for an old chasseur of his regiment. The 
veteran explained in his humordusand military phrase, that the 
loss of his arm paving disabled him for further service, hie 
brother wished to he accepted as his substitute; and to arrange 
this aifair they were come in search of their commander, whm 
the sight of the First Consul at full play had arrested their 
steps; aid having finished this explanation, diey turned 
away. ®‘ 

Bonaparte, with his eyes which saw without looking, and hie 
ears which heard without listening, had from the first word been 
in possession of a key to the whole scene: he remembered the 
old quartermaster of his chasseurs, who, at Montebello, of 
Marengo, had lost an arm while defending the life of a wounded 
officer. The First Consul had himself caused him to be earned 
off the field, and as fhe veVeran had since been presented to him 
on a parade, he recalled his features. ** Oh! oh T said be^ 
^ there are Invalids in retreat. Good day,, mj bc^! 
Well I you are come to see me then ? Come! face ubout; 
march once more at the command of your General; conduct 
him, Eugrae.” ^ , 

And passing his arm round Josephine's waist he led her to 
the entrance of the chateau, where we met the two brothers^ 
Eugene, and Rapp. The old chasseur presented bis brother to 
the First Consul, reminding him at the same time, that no legal 
obligations demanded h& services.—“ It is a voluntary eng^e- 
meat, my General,’’ said tc, ** and you are his recruitiiig-captaim’' 
Since 1 am the recruiting-captain,” said the First Consul^ 

** the recruit must drink my health and that of the Repuhl^; 
Eugene, take charge of your soldier, my boy; you will pledge 
him in my name.” 

*I%e old chasseur ymtdhed the departing steps of his Genend> 
rmd when they di 6 a|>peared fiom his sight, burst into tears. 

“ Q(»Kte, ccei^ nxy 0 I 4 eomrade, a little more setf-command^** 
eaij 4 Eug^e ; “i/Aj, the deuce, you are like a womfuii” 

Ah! talkiDgm womdn, a pretty mess I have made!” said 
■Ae maimed vete^ l *^whyj 1 have spi^n to flie 
Consule, as if 1 were speakii^ to Nanny and Pe^;y« And yet 



Whenever the First Consul played at harriers, we all walked, 
and both cards and chess w^e superseded. This evening, there¬ 
fore, he retired to his cabinet, and we saw no more of him. 
Madame Bonaparte had peen so frightened by the si^t of the 
men, that nothing could* rally her spirits. Eugene, Bessi^res, 
and Junot, were all returned to Pans, and no one remaining to 
hearten her^^we spent the evening in enumerating and recounting 
all the attempts made within the last year against the life of the 
First Consul. 

His wife loved him; the influence of gratitude, on a good 
heart, had bound her to him ; she cried, and embracing me, 
said, “ The figure of this man has made stch a terrible impres- 
skm on me, that I am certain I shall not sleep to<>night. And 
BonapaAe, if he hears me complain, he is angry. He never has 
any thing to fear, according to his own account.” 

We all retired to our chambers with that? susceptibility of 
nerve that pervades a party of children who have been listening 
to ghost-stories; and midnight had not struck before the whole 
chateau, buried in sleep, might have resembled that^f Beauty 
in the Sleeping wood, if the moonbeams had not be^ occasion¬ 
ally seen to glimmer on the arms of those faithful guards, those 
dasseurs a memli who silently paraded the park, watching over 
the safety of him who was the safety of*all. Suddenly, a report 
of fire-arms was heard from the ditch of the chhteau, and’ in¬ 
stantly, before we cotddv recover our respiration, suspended by 
fear, every one was on foot. The First Consul was already in 
the corridor, in his dressing-gown, holding* a taper, and crying 
with his powerful and sonorous voice, Do not be frightened; 
there is pothing the matter.” . 

He was as calm as if bis sleep had not been disturbed : this I 
can answer for, because, by a singularity inexplicable to myself, 
my whole attention was occupied m examining his countenance; 
he was tranquil without indiderence, but he was evidently a 
thousand cubits above the apprehension of any common danger. 
His destiny was not fuidlled, and he knew it. 

The alarm arose from the carbine of one of the chasseun 
having gone od in consequence of Iris horse stumbling on a 
mole-nil). 3 

When the First Consul heard the report of his aide-de-camp 
he laughed, and called through a little door at the foot of the 
grand staircase, 

Josephine, dry your eyes; a mole has done all the misditef: 
DO great wonder, for it is an ugly ammal. As fer the chassew, 
two days’ anrest, to teadi him and his home not to pass again 
over- my lawn. As I suppose he has had a fine fright himsdf, 
his poaiahment shall not last longer. Good night, fediea; go to 
bed again, and sleep well” In passing by xay door, he a^od, 
itelicfi notte,_Signora Laulou> 4ol<5i riposo/’—“ Felidswaao 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

Influence of the vr^ther on the First Consul^The lord of the chateau—Im¬ 
perious requisitions of the First Conr u!—^The ravine and the calash—Useless 
tears of Madame Bonaparte—Concession of the First Consul in my favour— 
Bonaparte's ill-humour and irascibility — Madame Bonaparte's journey to 
Plomuibres—Mad^e Louis Bona])arte replacing her mother at Malmaison— 
Madame Bessibres— Reversis and the hearts — The Jish —^Hie little Bibvre— 
The court and the cage—The First Consul reading his despatches in my 
chamber—Five o'clock in the morning—Admirable maxims on the duties of 
a chief magistrate—Seeing every thing with one's own eyes, and the petition 
of a widchv—Pretty writing and declaration—Amorous assignations turned 
over to tl»e Minister of Police—Six in the morning—^X^isit of the next day— 
A gazette—Mademoiselle Abel and the Prince of Wirtembuig—^The Amin 
duke Charles— A compliment from Bonaparte—Break&st at Butard—Night 
of distress—Carrying off the key and the door double-locked—New visit of 
the First Consul—^The master-key—Embarrassing situation and cruel per¬ 
plex!^—Arrival of Junol at Malmaison—Monge, and the First ConsuFs 
gaiety—^The game of chess witli Bonaparte—Junol’s mistaken suspicion— 
Indescribable situation—Junot asleep, and the Firet Consul at my door— 
Incredible scene—Bonaparte Ind myself in a calash—The He given in form, 
and without any consequences—Explanation—My mother's letter shown to 
the First Consul—End of a painful scene, and my departure for Paris— 
Return of Madame Bonaparte, and visit to Malmaison—^Ihe anniversary and 
singular memory of the First Consul. 

Air and exercise were necessary to Napoleon’s existence, and 
the privation of them, from rain or any other cause, chafed his 
temper, and made him not only disagreeable but really ill, so 
that his humour at dinner was a pretty good index to the state of 
the weather. Alas ! 1 can but too easily perceive that he sank 
under the double misery of a scorching sun and a compulsory 
seclusion. The quintessence of barbarity was exhausted in the 
conduct of that monster in human shape delegated by Eng¬ 
land to St. Helena. 

The First Consul was soon tired of retracing his own steps 
through the park at Malc^aison, which was not sufficiently ex¬ 
tensive to admit of his riding as he might have done at Morfon- 
taine; and be often regretted not having an equally fine estate. 
Mademoiselle Julien deeidedly refusing to sell, he sought else¬ 
where the means of enlaijging his park; and entertaiaf^ at one 
time the singular notioi^fif purchasing the Island ChWndrner, 



and situate in the middle of the Seine. When Josepblae 
pointed out the impracticability of his scheme, he replied, 

“ At Morfotttaine, the ^kes are on the other side of the road: 
a subterranean passage n^y easily be made, and by buying all 
the tract between the road and the river, and planting it as an 
English garden, it seen^ to me that it might be done.” 

M. de Qiannorrier, however, refused to sell his island, and 
Napoleon purchased the woods of Butard, which made a delight¬ 
ful addition to his park; and so enchanted W'as h§ with bis new 
acquisition, that on the second or third day afterwards he in¬ 
sisted on taking us all there, Uiat Madame Bonaparte might 
inspect the pavilion, which he was disposed to make a rendezvous 
for the chase. Josephine vras suffering under one of those 
dreadfuf headaches which so often tortured her, poor woman ! 
and for which there was no other remedy than sleep. 

“ Come, come ! go with us/* said the Fir^^Consul, “ the air 
will do you good. It is the sovereign remedy for all pains.” 

Madame Bonaparte dared no longer refuse; she sent for a 
hat and shawl; and she, Madame Lavalctte, and I, mounted an 
open carriage. Napoleon preceded us, with Bouwrienne; the 
aide-de-camp on duty had not been summoned for this excursion, 
with which the First Consul was as njuch delighted as a boy 
enjoying a holiday. He was on horseback, and sometimes gal¬ 
loped before us, then came back and took his wife’s hand; as a 
child running before its mother returns to embrace her then 
renews its race. 

No words can describe the terrors pf Madame Bonaparte in a 
carriage, and it is as difficult to express my own impatience, 
when 1 see a want of compassion for such weaknesses; they 
are troublesome, it is true, but are fruits of education, and no 
fault on the part of their victims, on whom they inflict a sort of 
martyrdom. Napoleon was not of my mind*; he had no pity for 
his wife, and made her no concession. 

As this was the flrst time of our going to Butard, the postilion 
did not know his way, and the road we followed brought us to a 
rivulet with banks so steep as to render the passage difficult for 
a carriage. The moment Madame Bonapai-te descried this pre¬ 
cipice as she called it, she forbade him to proceed a step for¬ 
warder. The pricker, knowing her fears, answered, when inter¬ 
rogated, that the passage might really be dangerous. 

“ See there!” cried she, “ I will not go to Butard this way. 
Go and tell the First Consul that I am returning to the chateau, 
unless he knows some other road and ordering the postilion to 
turn his horse*, we retraced our way, but had not driven many 
yards before the First Consul rejoin^ us. 

What is the matter said he, with that expiiession of CQtiO^ 
tenance peculiarto himself when any thing displeased him ; Wlikt 
is this new caprice about ? Return from wnence you came,*' add^ 


liuDiixigoWhip^ and, eetiing apura to fats horse, he galloped ro^T 
again; are found him beside the fatal rivulet, examining its pretty 
high hanks,^ but ashe had just crossed^^t on horseback, etvery one 
dw must pass It too. 

lEhis little scene was the model many 1 have since wti^ 
nessed. 

' " Come,” said Napoleon to the little lad who drgve the car¬ 
riage, ** a good plunge, then draw ki the reins, and you aie 

_ »> 

oser. 

Madame Bonaparte uttered a piercing shriek, to which the 
Unrest re-echoed. “ You shall never keep me in tlie carriage. 
Let me out!—Bonapkrte I—I entieat you in mercy !—Let me 
oatJ” Weeping, and clasping her hands, she was tiuly an ob¬ 
ject of pity. Napoleon looked at her, but far from relenting, he 
shrugged his shouIdei*s, and roughly commanded her to be silent, 
^^It is absolute childishness; you shall pass, and in the carriage. 
Come, did you hear me ?” said he, swearing to the*po8tilion. 

1 saw it was time to interfere for myself^ not without hope 
that the diversion might convince him of his error. I was pre^ 
Dant, and unwilling to trust the life of my infant to the chaucea 
of this passage. 

“ General!”^ said I to the Consul, beckoning the pricker to 
come and open the door for me, I am responsible for another 
life; 1 cannot stay here. The shock will be violent, and may 
not on^injure but kill me,” said I, smiling; “ and you do not 
wish that, do you, General ? ” 

, “ I,” cried he, “ do you ^he smallest harm ! You ! Alight, you 

are in the right, a jolt might do you much harm.” And ap* 
pn^hing tl^ carriage, he himself .assisted me to descend, 
for he had dismounted from his horse at the commencement of 
the^ene. Encouraged by the kind and mot'e than benevolent 
expression of his countenance, 1 ventured, perhaps ridiculously 
enough, to say, as he supported me to alight, 

And a jolt may be very injurious to Madame Bonaparte, 
General, for if she were as I am —” 

The First Consul looked at me with an air so amusingly 
stnpified, that, instead of jumping down, 1 stood on the footstep^, 
laughing, like a young fool as 1 was; and all at once he re¬ 
sponded my laugh in a tone so shrill and clear, that it made us 
start. At length I jumped dovni, and Napoleon, who had in- 
Btantly resumed his former gravity, reproved me for the impru¬ 
dence of such an exertion. Then, as if fearful he had not been 
Litter enougli in testifying bis discontent towards his.wife, 

"Put up the footstep and let the carriage proceed,” said fae^ 
with a tone which admitted of no reply. Madame Bonaparte 
was £0 mle, and Huiere^ so acutely, that 1 could not avoid say- 
isg^o Napoleon, 

_ "General, you appear cruel, fnd yet you are not so. Madaroe 


Alight.!” HelookAd on^ibe^widi^AB exprattion whi^ maide -taf 
l^ood curdie— ^ 

Madame Junot, I ne^ rbved remvmstranoes/eveit whjm^^ 
child ; ask la Signora Liqtitia and Madame Pennon, and cod^ 
aider whether 1 am likely to be tamed since.” Then perceiving 






mied me, he added, ** W^ll, come, let me help you over Has: 
formidable stream, this frightful precipice,^* 

When we had crossed, Napoleon saw that the carnage did 
not stir, for Josephine, crying^^s if her execution was preparing^ 
entreated the postilion to stay another minute, as a condemn^ 
Criminal would beg a reprieve. 

" Very well, sir,” said the First Consul, “ do you choose td 
obey my*orders?” 

And this time it was not lightly that he applied a stroke of 
his whip to the postilion’s back, who instant^ whipping both 
his hors^ made them take the plunge, and the carriage crossed 
the rivulet, but with such difficulty that one of the springs was 
broken,and a pin loosened. Madame Bonaparte was still worse 
used ; her whole fiame was disordered with pain, feav, and rage, 
and conscious that such passions give an interesting expression 
only to young faces, she wrapped herself in a large muslin veil, 
and we were sensible only of her sobs till our arrival at Butard*; 
wdien her husband, incensed at hnding her still in tears, pulled 
her almost brutally out of the carriage, and dragging l^ totU 
short distance in the wood, we could hear him scolding the more 
angrily as he had set out prepared fqf a joyous excursion. -It 
would appear that Josephine had other reproaches to make him 
than concerned the passage of the rivulet; for I heard Napolemi 
answer her, 

“ You are a simpleton, and if you repeat such a word, 1 shs^ 
say a wicked simpleton, because you do not think what you are 
saying. And you know that*l have a mortal antipathy to dH 
these jealousies that have not common sense in them. You will 
end by putting it into my head. Come ! embrace me and bold 
your tongue ; you are ugly when you cry : I have told you so 
before,” 

Our return was melancholy, in spite of the reconciliation 
Madame Bonaparte let fall a few honied words upon my speckd 
favour, in being permitted to quit the carriage. 

This leads me naturally to a circumstance which occurred the 
following'year, and the remembrance of which has served me as 
an explanatoiy index to many mysteries which must other w*» 
have been as incomprehensible as the !^yptian hiero^Yphic&' 

Madame Bonaparte was gone to Plombiferes without' her- 
daughter, who remained behind to do the honours, 
our stay at Malmaisoa The plays were acted every Wedudam^ 
we had hunting-paitiea, and4e evenings were spent in 



was engjiging of brides fts :8he bad beeo ofgiHs, and 

Madame B^^res fotited a tery agreeable addidon to our 

she^was gentle aad>wkty, sensible atid good* 
Ifever ^ 1 see the First "Consul so agreeable as during that 
fortnight; he was amiable, eonstotly good-humoured and 
joyous, amused himself with making me recite Italian verses, 
and then we played at reyersis, at which we laughed incessantly. 

The First Consul was sure to have idl the hearts in his tricks, 
and when any one tried to force Quinola, not a single heart could 
be found in tne other three handsj^ so that he carried off all the 
stakes, crying 

“ I have all the fTsh !—all the fish! Who will buy all the 
fish in the house ?'* 

At other times he played chej^s, and as he was not expert at the 
game, he had recourse to stratagem as at reversis. The game 
could never be finished because there were always found two 
bishops commanding either the white or the black squares. He 
was the first to laugh at these contrivances, but was annoyed if 
they were too seriously noticed; and as he never played for 
money, they were a subject of joke rather than for resentment* 
Thus we led a merry life, and the summer slipped pleasantly 
away; yet some of us fished to return home. I was particularly 
desirous at once to try the effect of a lady of the chateau, aged 
seventeen, and to see my husband’s recent^ift to me, the pro¬ 
duce of his wedding portion from the First Consul; this was the 
estate of the little Bievre, I wished also to visit my mother and 
friends, whom I had noj seen for some months; but we were 
obliged to surrender our projects; we had not even the pos* 
sibikty of going to Ruelle, for our carriages and horses were at 
Paris; we saw our husbands, to be sure, every day, and might 
have returned with them, for it must not be supposed that we were 
prisoners; yet the Consular court was already a cage, the bars 
of which were indeed veiled with ^flowers, nevertheless it was a 
cage. Eventually, the fiowers became more scarce, but the bars 
were gilt. 

One moming I was in a profound sleep, when suddenly I was 
awoke by a slight noise near me, and perceived the First 
Consul beside my bed; thinkingmyself in a dream, I rubbed 
my eyes, which produced a laugh from him. « 

“ It is really I,” said he; “ why so astonished V * 

One minute had sufficed to wake me entirely, and by way of 
answer, I extended my hand smiling towards the opea window, 
which the extreme heat had obliged me to leave open. The 
sky was still of th^t deep-blue which succeeds the first hour of 
dawn. The sdmbre green of the trees showed that the sun was 
scarcely risen. \l looi^ at my watch, and found it was not yet 


five o*clodk. 


^^Reallysaid he^ when^I showed it to him, no later than 


}M.|)aoed of seftt^^hiquwfft 

cji09^9d,}^\\6ef, BOd estabU^^ biii^fidii ihereasj^e used to do, 
five yfifi 9 earliei^ in ^sKtcJteir at»t}:teJ^tid deia 

Tranquillity. He held m bis hand a mieh packet offlEtm dOn 
which was written in large characters, “ For the Firs# Cofisnh 
for himself; for him alone, personally:.*' in short, every form pf 
secrecy and security wAs adopted, and successfully, for the 
Consul re^rved for Ikimself alone the lettei^ subscribed 
with those words; and when 1 ^told him that such an em¬ 
ployment must be troublesome to him, and he should refor 
it to some confidential person, he answered jne, “ By and by, 
perhaps; at present it is impossible. I*mult answer all. At 
the commencement of the return of order 1 mui^t not be ignorant 
of any want, any complaint.” ^hese art his own words. 

** But," said I, pointing to a large letter, which by its bad 
writing, and the awkward position of the seal, showed that its 
author was not much accustomed to epistolary labours, “ this 
letter probably contains only a request which might have^eCn 
made through the intervention of a secretary?" Napbleon 
opened the letter, and read from one end to the other, three long 
pages, filled with very indifferent writing. When he nad finished 
he said to me: “ Well, this letter itself proves that I do right in 
seeing with my own eyes. Here, readmit.” 

It was from a woman whose son had been killed in Egypt. 
She vras the widow of a soldier who died in the service, and 
having no means of subsistence, she had written, she said, more 
than ten letters to the Minister of Wqr, the First Consul and his 
Secretary, and had received no answSr. 

“ You see it is necessary I should myself see all that is espe¬ 
cially recommended to my attention?” And he rose to fetch 
a pen from a table, made a sort of mark, piobably agreed upon 
between Bourrienne and himself, and agaiq sat down as i fin 
his cabinet.—“Ah! here is a*trap,” said he, taking off one, two, 
three, four envelopes, each highly scented with essence of roses, 
and inscribed in a pretty handwriting, with the talismanic words, 
for the JFirst Consul onl^. He came at length to the last En¬ 
velope, and a laugh soon burst from him, of wliich I, who knew 
the rareness of such hilarity, iwtpected no common explanation. 

“ It is a declaration,” said he, “ not of war, but of love. It 
is a beautiful lady, who has loved me, she says, from the day 
she beheld me present the treaty of Campo Forraio to the Direc¬ 
tory. Apd if I wish to see her, I have only to give orders to the 
sentinel at the iron gate, on the side of Bougival, to let a woman 
pass dressed in white, and giving the word Napoleon ! and that 
(looking at the date), faith! this very evening." 

Mon DieuV* cried I, you will not be so imprudent?" tfe 
looked attentively at me; Uien said, “ What is it to you if I dh ? 
What harm can it do me ?" 

“ Wbat is il to me 1 What harm can it do von! Roallv. 


Cknerd, those are strange questions.' May not Uiis woman be 
bribed by your enemies? Tbe snare you witf say is too palpable* 
For all that it may be perilous ; wdi/bu ask me what d^es your 
imprudence sighify to met" 

Ifapoleon looked at ide again, and then began to laugh: I 
said it in joke; do you think jp|e so simple, so stupid, as to 
nibble at such a bait? 1 am remving Such letters every day, 
with m^tinfs appointed sometimes actlie Tuileries, sometimes 
at the Luxembourg, but the only answer I make to such worthy 
missives is that which they deserveand stepping again to¬ 
wards the table^h® wrote a lew words, referring it to the 
Minister of ftlicS* » 

“ The deuce, tiiere is six o’clock !” he exclaimed, hearing a 
rimepicce strike, and < approaching the bed, he collected his 
papers, pinched my foot through the bedclothes, and smiling 
with the gracioutuess w hich sometimes brightened his counte¬ 
nance, he Went away singing, with that squalling voice, so 
strongly contrasted with the fine sonorous accent of his 
speech— 

** Noi^, bon, z’il cst impossible 
' D'avoir un plus aimable enfant. 

Ud plus aimable ? Ah! si vraiment,** etc.* • 

Jt was his favourite air. Madame Dngazon, in the character 
of Camilla, must have made a great impression on him, lor this 
was the only song he repeated ; but, from the first day of 
singing it, he said cV/ est impossible (the z being superBuous). 
Ajanot, who heard him say it -at Toulon, could never cure him of 
^Bie liabit ; lie never sang tiiis song, however, unless in excellent 
humour. I thought no more of this visit; and neither I nor my 
waiting-maid took any notice of the quantity of envelopes he 
h^d left on the ground. 

About nine in the evening the First Consul, drew near me, 
and whispered, “ I am going to lUie Bougival Gate."—“ I do 
not believe a word of it,” said I, in the same tone.—‘‘ You 
know too w'cll the irreparable loss to France should any evil 
befal you. If you say another such word I will tell Madame 
Hoi tense, or Junot." 

** You^are a little simpleton," said he, pinching my ear; then 
Ihreatenrag me with bis finger: “ If you tliink of telling ope 
word of what I have said to you, I shall not only be displeased 
but pained ."—** The last consideration would suffice, GeneraL” 
—He gazed at me; “Tlie mother’s head, the mother’s head, 
.absolutely!”—I made no answer; and, perceiving that I kept 
aiknee, aAer waiting some minutes, he passed to Uie bilUara- 
room. 

• no, it is impratsible 
r.To l«ve a mo»e amiable diiM, 



The following morning 1 ngtn;i nwakmed in surprise 
the same knock at my maid^ cbam W-door, and the First Con# 
Mil entdted, as before, witb a packet of letters and papei^ in hia 
hand. He again begged jny pardon for waking me thre^onrs 
too early, but added, 

" Why do you sleep .with yciSr window open ? It is fatal fof , 
women who, hke you, have teeth of pearl. You must not nsfc' 
the loss of your teeth; they resemble your mother’s, knd are 
real little pearls.*’ And he began to read the journals, making 
marks under several lines with his nails. He sometimes shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders, and muttered a few ^^or(^ which 1 did not 
hear. He was reading,' I think, a foreign gazette, written in 
French ^ from a question he put to me, I think his subject was 
the Prince of Wirtemberg, eldest son of the Duke and now King 
of Wirtemberg. This young Fringe had be^n found in Paris, 
almost in disguise, with a young lady of good birth, whom he 
had not run away with, but seduced. The Duke, it appears, 
was not easily gained, and Mademoiselle Abel could not obtain 
the only reparation which can be offered to a credulous girl. 
Junot had been concerned in finding the young peophj. Having 
no interest in the story, I had but a confused knowledge of it, 
but what I heard was not to the credit of thayoung Prince. 
His countrymen, it appears, did not judgomore favourably, for 
the article was vehement. 

“ Have you seen this young lady ?” asked the First Consul. 

I replied in the negative.—“ Ah ! I remember, when I wished 
Junot to take her home, that you might take charge of her, he. 
leaped several feet high. And the young Duke ?” said he. I 
had not seen him either, or did not remember to have met 
him, and was quite unacquainted with his person. He is 
one of those young fools, who think themselves privileged in 
all things because tkei/ are Princes/* said‘the First Consul; 
“ he has behaved ill in th*s affair, and the father of the 
girl, being known as a diplomatist, should have insisted more 
strongly on the reparation.” Then striking the journal with the 
back of his hand: ** Here is a man who will never incur a syllable 
of reproach ! the Archduke Charles. That man has. a soul of 
the heroic ages, a heart of the golden times. He is a virtuous 
taan; and that word includes everything, when spoken ofa Prince. 

Napoleon had certainly at this period ideas of sovereign ambi¬ 
tion, at least I thought so ; but I also believe that the fire which 
still at intervals sparkled from his soul in a republican idea was 
teal; it was a dwindling flAie, but would certainly have”still 
burned on, if the members of the state had themselves defended 
the liberty of the Republic. • ' 

After running through some journals and letters, the Fir«t 
Consul again pinched my foot through the bedclothes, and de¬ 
scended to his cabinet, muttering a few false notes. I called my 



aut ex^lanatioa prohibited her ever opening the door to any die 
who might knock so early in the ^omin^i—“ But, Madam, if 
it be the First Consul ?**—" I will notf be awakened so early by 
the First Consul, or any one else. Do as I bid you.” 

The day resembled others, except that in the eyening we tooTc 
an airing towards Butard. As we passed near the spot which 
had^'so' alarmed Madame BohsLparte, the First Consul praised 
my courage. 

“ Nay,” said I, “ I think I was rather cowardly to alight.”—- 
^ That was a pi«caution for your situation, and ddfes you credit; 
I saw, nevertheless/ that you had no fear.” 

-Perhaps it never happened to Napoleon to pay so long a com¬ 
pliment twice in his life, and it so surprised me that I cpuld not 
answer; but it reached other ears than mine, and the suiprise 
was not for me alone.—“ I should like to give you a breakfast 
here the day after‘‘to-morrow,” said the First Consul, when we 
were in the Pavilion; “ we will have a little hunting before 
and after; it will do me good, and amuse us all. The day 
after to-morrow, Tuesday, I give you all the rende 2 vous. here, 
at ten.” 

Entering my apartment, I gave my orders to the wuiting- 
maid, and went to bed much wearied, without knowing why. 
I was low; I wished to see my friends; that home so happy, 
£0 animated, the charm of my life, I had it not at Malmaison. 
I was treated with kindness, but I lived amongst strangers. 
Besides, I scarcely saw my husband, and that conjugal home 
.which the lapse of time perpetually robs of some portion of its 
warmth, till reason and friendship replace for ever the bright 
days of love, this home w'as, with Junot and I, in all its spnng 
of happiness. I knew I was necessary to my husband, and w'as 
yet too young to guess that this necessity would not be eternal. 
I spent the night iiz tears; I would have given years of my life— 
that life, yet in its morning, and whose day promised such 
beauty and brilliancy, to the familiar spirit, who would have 
transported me to the side of my mother and husband. At 
fength I fell asleep, like children when their eyes are fatigued 
with weeping. But my sleep was agitated, and the first light 
of morning scarcely penetrated my Venetian blinds, before I 
awoke, fancying 1 had heard a noise Hear my door; but, orf 
listeoirig, I heard nothing. Suddenly it occurred to me, that 
I ought to take the key, for my maid would certainly not dare 
to refuse the First Consul, and I was determined these morning 
visits should not be repeated. I*saw no harm in them, but 
knew enough of the World to avoid the construction that might 
he put upon thorn. J rose, therefore, very gently, and crossing 
my maid^s room, was^ot a little surprised to find the door as un- 
aecui^ as when we ^ent to bed; the key was outside, and the 
bolt unfastened. a Moment I was enraged, but, refrajamg 


turned the lock, and carryinff the key uath me, returned to my 
bed, without the power of deeping; my watch was at hancf, 
aud I followed the motiqp of the hand, till, as it pointed to six, 

1 heard the First Consurs foot iu the conidor. lie stopped at 
the door and knocked, but much less loudly than the preceding 
days. After waiting a moment he knocked again, and this time 
awoke my paid, who fold him 1 had taken the key. He made 
no answer, and went away. ^ 

When the sound of his steps cbed away on the stairs leading 
to his cabinet, I respired as if a heavy burden was removed 
from my chest, and fell again into tears. I looked on the 
First Consul as a brother, or perhaps rather as a father, siijce 
my sentiments towards him were always founded on a defep 
admiration. He was the protector and support of my husband; 
and Junot himself had the tenderest afibction for him: in what 
light would he view this gross distrust which deprived him of a 
moment's distraction in conversing with a child ne had known 
from her birth 1 But having taken my resolution, I became 
more tranquil; and desiring my maid to shut the door from 
her room, I was again in a sound sleep, when the^door opened 
violently, and I saw the First Consul. 

‘'Are you afraid of being assassinated, then?" said he, with a 
sharpness that relieved me of all fearfor wherf any attempt is 
made to curb me I grow restive, and he might read in my 
countenance that I was more offended thaa ppentant, I told 
him, that having risen very early, I had laseu the key out of 
my maid’s room, choosing my chamber to be entered only by 
my own door, Napoleon fixed on iffe his eyes of (fee falcon anff 
eagle together, andf made no reply: a fijolish timidity prevented 
my telling him my i*esolution; and I bitterly repented it. 

** To-morrow is the hunting-party at Butard,” said he; “you 
have not forgotten it since last night, haye you? We set out 
early; and that you may be*ready,l shall come myself to wake 
you; and as you are not amongst a horde of Tartars, do not 
barricade yourself again as you have done. You see that yourw^ 
precaution against an old friend has not prevented his reaching 
you. Adieu!” and away he went; but this time without 
singing. I looked at my watch, and found it nine o’clock, which 
• distracted me; for at that hour all th^ c}iambermaids were about 
in the house, and it was impossible but'som^ of them must hare 
seen him go in or out, “ But how did he get in ?” I asked 
myself. 

X called Mademoiselle Caroline, and asked her wliy she had 
departed from my orders. She told me that the First Cmuml 
had opened the door with a master key; and tlijit she dared not 
hinder his entering my room. 

Hereupon I renected on the course I should pursue. My dnt 
suggestion was to demand a carriage of Madame Xiouis Bond- 





fllMcild have gone to the etahles, and ordered a carnage; but at 
seventeen, a timidity, not of character, but of manners, deterred 
me* 1 dressed myself therefore, and jvent to breakfast, with a 
positive determination of will, but great irresolution as to the 
manner executing it. Duroc, whb would have been my 
adviser, my frienoTand; abo^fe all, my^means of acting, was 
absent in Lorrain; and never was I in so much need of his 
fl-ieadship. There was not an individual in the ch&teau whom I 
deemed capable of comprehending my situation, Madame 
|^u>8'J}oDaparti» Was kind, sensil^, and sufficiently acquainted 
with the world to grant what was due to its observances; but 
an all-powerful considoratlOn arrested'^'^tne as 1 was rising to 
cothmlt her. 1 fell back almost stunned, and uncertain what 
course to adopt. I was determined to return to Palis, and 
knew that by writing at once to Junot that I was ill and wished 
to return borne, mj carriage would arrive in the course of the 
next day; but it was the same day, Monday, that 1 resolved to 
go, not Tuesday, and &till less Wednesday. Then again, I was 
unwilling to appear uncivil to Madame L6liis Bonaparte, or to 
Wound First Consul’s feelings. 

“ Mon Dieu!"* I exclaimed, dropping my head on my two 
hands, "what can I do?’* At the same moment I felt myself 
pressed in a gentle embrace, and a well-known voice inquired,— 

What is the matter, then, my Laura It was my husband; 
I threw myself into his arms, folded my own around him, em¬ 
braced him, kissed his hair and his hands, and so eagerly caressed 
him, that my cheek was scratched by one of hia epaulettes, and 
the blood Sowed.—“ What’is the mitter then?*’ repeated Junot, 
stanching the bloOd and^ drying my teats, " What is the matter, 
my poor little one? Look at me then : do not you know four 
days have'elapsed since I saw you My love, 1 want to go 
away—to return to Paris.”—“ Ob, you may be assured that as 
soon as Madame Bonaparte returns' 1 will take you with me.”— 
“And why hot now?”—“Now! befom her return? nay, you 
V do not think of it, ray darling?” 

I insisted no further, for my plan was now arranged. Junot, 
though, with all the acting autliorities, he w*as prohibited 
sleeping out of Paris, frequently visited Malmaison, sometimes 
After dinner, sometime^ igt the morning; but, in either case, 
departed not till dwired for the night. 

ThiMay Juntft a^yived and stayed to dinner by the First 
Consul’s desire, through the aide-de-camp on 

duty. When we the dining-room the First Consul 

was in high BpiritiBbkOT'mrdimi6r''time with Monsieur Monge, 
and made him ejepain Tdnra than ten times over the nature of 
trade-winds, with which ^he was himself perfectly well ac¬ 
quainted; but the worthy'%ian had so singular a mode of 
arranging hia hands whan speaking, and of running post in his 


ridiculous, had he not united the n^t exicellent lieaii^iiriUi 
great knowledge. After dinne;i InUiards were introduced as 
usual; 1 pla^^ed a game of chess the First Consul; and at 

the usual hour we sepmtedj some to their rest, and others to 
return to Pari& 1 preyenled ;Juxmt's accmapanying ^ssi^resj 
by telling him I had a commissicij|||to give nm^;£r; my tnotherj; 
and, as I must writer/' it would necessary to return* to 
chamber. ^ j 

When there, my earnest and ^rs^v^^:‘sTmplicat^»^thit 
Junot would caiiy me home ^pmdJbioi at^ls^wi^ 

the idea that some pne^ had^o%nd^ me,, ana his unbound^ 
rage and resentment ag^st^thc slfipos^^ defaulter'abrolutely 
terrified me; bdt, TreassumA on this head|> no arguments, 
entreali^s could prevaiiwithbma to he said, 

“in the night, like.a IlBmn^pf repiiaiice*'' 4 am now a&sihle 
that he could not saiifi^oniSO ridioulatta act;'^ but i was then 
very young. Our disc^ssionl^ been^yerj^ long, atid at half‘after 
twelve, finding Junot resolute, il^^ m^ined IK) other eitpedieht 
than that of persuadirig to^^ay. Hero, I was much more 
strongly armed, and^after l^sistafice he said with^a smile 
“ Happily, there are no*i&ger Ur^res^iio but ypu will pro¬ 
cure me a scoldingand Im reraafi^. 'K " ^ 

I double-locked my matd'| door, carefully drew the ^ltajFand 
took away the key; my owh door I left siinplj^ishut, the 
key outside, and all this disposed, I Went to feed, very foolishly 
convinced that I had Adopted the best nieafis of,mBkij^;^|he 
First Consul understand,'thdt, since he was pleased ^to honour 
me with his visits, I 'kliould prefer Oijy oiher houii^oi^cmvttig' 
them, to that which he had cnosen. ' “ ' 

As the villagevclock was; aUiking dve, Lawdfeefrart ^|re^ 
quiet in the chateau, as in .^the middle ofT the ^ghtV—Tlfe^ 
weather was beautifully serene, and 4bd:,fine foliag^i olf the 
park plantations gently undulated in the widd^%liile a golden 
ray already tinted the tipper benches. ,Ail ‘^his silence 
and repose formed so striking a ^ohCtast witb m^ti^vn mentid^ 
uneasiness, that I could not avoid starting ^Fhen, my eye on 
Junot sleeping by my side. ,His sleepy,^as tranquU ; yet wWs 
there something at once i&poslpg and peture^ue in that fine 
and manly figure, that countenahbe^|m^O)^j^eU by ttie sunaof 
Africa, that you^^I forehead already^8wd« with"acars,..those 
marked features," and. thgt faiiAead* witlk a fwkish 

turban of red and brown, ■wlajrh-jaf^ ^nyj.yp|pally fallen in his 
way overnight, an3 been adopteef ^ W He was not 

stn&ingly handsome, but %e daued^that he was 

good-looking. 

The half hour had just stniqk w)|^ i lieard the First Consul' 
steps resound in our corridor, Mplieart beat violently; 1 coid^ 
have wished Junot a^: Paiss, or concealed; but afe^ lhat moment 




woimds recdved at the battle of Caatiglione; a little farther^ 
juflt below the hearty was that given him by Lanusse, when in 
defence of his beloved G^ftneral lie d^ew ms sword against a 
brave br-other-in-“aftns.—" Ah !*' thought I, " 1 fear nothing: 
^ere buckler/' .ana;restuig my head on my 

|>iltew,J.awai4^ife event--^e doo^opened noisily.—" What 1 
stUl Junot ^ ^ Imniing^^! I told you that 




ihe First>.£k}usul as he-spbke advanced, and now stood 


i^tof tit hed, wheA'e, drawing aside the curtain, he stood 
HBotiditless at m-sight of his faithful aad;^voted friend. I am 
almost sore he at first believed it a vision. Jonot, on the other 
band, scaeSely: awake, leaning, orfone <® 30 w, at the First 
Consul with ail air of astoniSiniient that would have diverted a 
less tfitereithd spectator; butr his countenance expressed no 
symptbms of displeasure. 

,",Why, General! what are you doing in a lady’s chamber at 
this hour He uttered these words in a tone of perfect good- 
humour.-^* I came to awake Madame Jijnof for the chase,” 
replied the First Consul, in the same tone; " but,” after a pro- 
longed fflanee, at me,' wfeich is still present to my memory liot- 


mu 


lii^ the Ihhrty yeajps that have since intervened, " but 
heir''provided witl\ an alarum still earlier than myself. I 
you ate contraband here, M. Junot.”—" My 
‘fSm Junot, ** if ever a fault deserved pardon, it is 
Had yoiU seen that syren last night exercising all 

•!'* ... Ai lu!_ A.- _-_l_•_ I xl.'l. _ 


her nft|ic for more^haa. an hour to seduce me, I think you 
••would pajfdon me.'V ,,i 

"^6 First CoBSuksmiled, but hts smile was evidently forced.— 



^rriagei"r-^*Well'i Ja^dhi sliall find you one, and I allow you 
lecture s»e at vpur l^^fere” (because he was a’bad hunts- 
SititeT^’Jhnot; come get up, and be diligent,” 

aoS TO left us. 


said 


. ..v; -if 


I’jurppmg 


i. in his bed, that is aft 
admrabk wza« /’What ^ Instead of scolding, instead 

of sending me to my duty Jh; ! Confess, my 

lin#,, tha^he is'm pfily an.^|>^^niBhiDg b^,, but above the 
smhere of human na^rj.'* ' 

When we on the stone bridge 

in the garden;^^^»Fj|^^4^ and Jaddle-horses were'brought. 
A smaH phsfto^^ ; the'first Consul seated himself 

in it,, and beckonii^ .io'^said, ** Madame Junot, will yon 

honour me^with y<>ur c©m]^|^ ^ 

These words were accompanied vnth a smile, whose expres¬ 


sion did n<lt please I,gOt in without reply; the door was 


an alley that led to one of the iron gates of the parki* I Icnew 
the First Consul would only remain in the carnage frWa the 
chliteau to the rendezvous, where he was to mount his‘ horsey 
but the drive appeared t» me very long, and I ^uld have given 
any thing to escape from^my confinement. 

When we were at some distan^ from the^hfiteau, Rrst 
Consul, who till then had been Etching the horsemen 
passed us ,to go to tne rendezvous, ‘‘turned towards me, and 
crossing his arms, said, Y6u think yourself Very clever.”— 

1 made no reply,, and he repe^ed—You thi^ ypui^il’ v^ 
clever; do you not?? ' "S' ^ mk 

As his tone was now positively ii^rrp^tive, I answered 
firmness, “ 1 do not give myself credit lor extr^nilfery senie^ 
but I think I am not a simplpton.”-^^'A ho,| but a 

fool."’ *1 was silent. ? Gan you explahi the iwiy you ; 

made your husband stay The explaiftatioa is 1:1!^ and 
brief, General. I love Junofr; are msLrrfedj and?!' ti^nght 
there was no scandal in a husband remaining 
—You knew I had prohibited it, and you knew, t<k), that my 
orders ought to be obeyed.” . * 

“ They do not concern me. When the Consulsisigaify thdr 
will as to the degree of intimacy that shaU subsist be^eea 
iniirried couple, and the number of days and hours that shb^^ 
be allotted to their interviews, then I shall think*of shbdjitftngi C 
till then, 1 confess, General, my good pleasure ,smII be my biS^ ^ 

law.” f ^ ' V' 

Here I was growing Uncivil, for I was angry, and porc^l^ly 
my manner put him out of humour* too, for he resumed with, 
asperity, and a sort of iriimy:—^ 
then, but love for your husband in malynglrim stay???-—No, 
General.”—“ You have told a lie there.”-^^' 

'‘Yes, you have told a lie,” repeated lie, in-Un irntafcgici tone?' 

1 understand the motive of youi* pr6ceeding,^ You have a 
distrust of me, which you b%ht not td havp.^ Ah, 1 you hav|j 
no answer,” said he, in a tone of triagnh.^ % ^ 

And if I have been impeUed by ft different mftSve.frpm the"* 
distrust you speak 0 ^ General—if I have perceived that your : 
visit at such an hour in the, <^apbev oft ypung woman m ttiy 
age might compromise me strangely in the eyes of the other 
inhabitants of thifthouse ?” 1 shal|§c^eiti forget Napoleon’s 

expression of cotStenance at this, moraJR ;Jf^di8pla^ed a |^pid 
succession of sentiments, none bflihemeVlI. 4 - ^ 

" If that be true,” sa^ he a* last, ‘yj^y iid you no^ tell me 
your uneasiness ? ' Havft^ I not |bpwh‘' ydu., fi^j^ship enough, 
naughty child, within the wVi^ek to obtain confidence 

“There I was perhaps'an fkult. I shoulcf hftve considered 
that you had known me a chilch Gefi^l; that my relations love 
you; that you were once tenderly attached to my mother (he 



looked on the other side of the road); and, above all, that there 
/^as another and a stronger reason which should have encouraged 
me to tell you what I thought of this visit on the second or the 
day: this that I am the wife of Junot—of the man who 
loves you best in the world. This morning when I heard your 
step whin you vrere about to enter my chamber, I confess I had 
some fear of your resentment; but looking at those scars re¬ 
ceived partly for your glory, I assured myself that you would 
never be the cause of suflTering to theaioble and excellent heart 
which beats, perhaps, more strongly for you than for me, in the 
Wiiiiilated breast of Junot.” 

''^"You are reading me almost a homily. Who talks of 
afflicting Junot? Why not have spoken to me?”—“ And 
how was I to do so? When yesterday morning you em¬ 
ployed e method that might bp called unworthy, to e/iter my 
.apartment, after my conduct should have show'n you, Genera], 
that tlie ntbrning fisit which you bad the goodness to make me 
was viewed by me in its true light, as unbecoming; you en¬ 
tered only for a minute, and in a humour certainly not inviting 
confidence. I w^as left then to my owp resources, and my judg- 
. ruent has perha'ps erred.” 

" Is there none of your mother's advice in all this?”— 

My mother, General! how could my mother direct me? 
My poor mother! I haVe not seen her this month.”—'' You 
can write;” and Kapoleon’s searching glance seemed to sur¬ 
round me with its scrutiny.—" General, I have not written to 
my nether that I was not in safely under j^our roof; it would 
^have given her too much pain.” 

" Madame Junot, you have knewm me long enough to be 
assured that you will pot obtain the continuance of my friend 
ship by speaking in the manner you are now doing; there is 
nothing wanting to your proceedings but that you sliould have 
communicated to Junot the device you have so happily imagined.” 
And again 1 met the same investigating look. 

" I shajl hot reply to that challenge, General,” replied I, with 
impatience T^ould not disguise; " if you grant me neither sense 
nor judgment, allow me at least a heart that would not wantonly 
wound one whom I know, and whom . you know also.”— 
" Again!” and he struck the frame of the carnage with his 
clenched fist:." again !—rhold your tongue 1” 

.. No, G|neral, I shall not; I shall Ccmtimie what I would 
have the honour of sayingdo you. I entreat you to believe that 
neither fey mother, ray husband,snor any of my friends, has 
been informeii ^ whai has passed within the last week, I 
must add, no ill intentions to you, it would have 

been absurd^Op my part to complain of a mark of friendship, 
because it iniglit corapromia^ me : but I thought proper'to put 


* 


no doubt lod me into error, since 1 have displeased you* I 
sorry for it; but diat is ail 1 can say.'” 

We had nearly arrived ; the dogs, the horns, all the clamour 
of tlie chase was audible. The First Consul’s countenance 
assumed a less sombre hue than it had worn during my long 
speech. And you give me your word of honour t}]^ Junot 
knows nothing of all this foolish affair.*’—“ Good Heaven! 
General, how can yOu conceive such an idea, knowing Junot 
as you do*? He is an jOtheho in the violence of hie passion*; 
an African in heat oi‘ blood; his feeble French reason would 
not have had strength enough ’to judge sajjiiely of all 
and—** I stopped.—“Well! what then? Come, do not male 
these pauses in speaking; nothing iat more silly-**—Wdl, 
General, if I had told Junot what has passed this week, 
neither he nor I would have been here this morning; you know 
Junot well enough for that, do you not?” 

Napoleon, in his turn, made no answer; d)ut played with his 
fingers on the frame of the carriage: at last, turning towards 
me:—“ You will not believe then that I meant you no harra?’V 
—“ On the contrary, General, I am so convinced that you had 
no ill intention towards me, that I can assure you neither my 
attachment for you, an attachment dating from infancy, nor the 
admiration which I feel even more Strongly than others, is at all 
lessened by it: and there is my hand as tke pledge of my 
words.” 


I cannot express or explain the movement of his forehead, his 
look, and half-smile, as gently shaking his head, he refused my 
hand. I was hurt at the refusal. ^ 

“ We are at variance, then,** said I, “ because it has pleased, 
you to follow a course in which all the blame is on your side, 
and you will lei the heard grow, and x^ear the dagger,* because 
you have given me pain.** ^ 

For a minute his eyes were fixed on the road; then turning 
suddenly to me, he extended his little hdnd, after having un¬ 
gloved it: “ Be assured of ray friendship, Madame Junot; you 
might, had you chosen, have strengthened it; but^early educatiwi 
is not easily eradicated. It inculcates sentimrots, and those 
with which you have been inspired for me are not friendly: you * 
do not like me, and I am sure—** * 

“ I take the liberty oaf interrupting you, General, to request 
that you will not talk thus. You afflict me ; and so much the 
more as your arguments and inferences are both fafee. Tell me 
that you do not believe them; it would be too painful to me to 
leave you in such a persuasion.” 

The First Consul was looking at the dogs which tlie pricker 


^ ** Hiese am the customs of Corsica, ^iheo any one is* <a jQukfiiee 

himself ofTended. who tlierebv announces himself as an avencrer. 



Tvas leading in couples, and he turned so suddenly round as to 
derange the motion of the carriage.—“You are going?”— 

On our return from the hunt, General, I have induced 
Junot to take me home, and here is ^ letter that, as you will 
perceive, would have determined me, independently of the inci¬ 
dents of the last few days, (I said this with a smile) to go to 
my mother.” 

It was from my mother, urging my return to her, and I had 
received it while dressing that morning.—“If the Tirst Con¬ 
sul, or Madame Louis Bonaparte, should raise difficulties,” 
added she, “ show them my letter, and beg they will not 
detain a daughter from her very sick mother.” 

The First Consul carsting his eyes over it, shrugged up his 
shoulders, and smiled with a sort of disdain which pained me.— 
“ And when do you return here ?” asked he with a tone of de¬ 
rision that might have offended a person better disposed than I 
was, and accordingly I answered with asperity“ Whenever 
I am wanted, for my part, General; but you may dispose of 
my apartment, I shall never again occupy it.” 

“ As you will. For the rest, you are right to go this morning; 
after all this foolish affair, you and I should not meet with 
much satisfaction at present. You are quite right. Jardin! 
my horse.” And opening the door himself, he jumped out of 
the carriage, mounted his-horse, and galloped off. 

On our return to the chateau, I told Madame Louis that my 
mother's health imperiously demanded my presence in Paris, and 
that I intended to return with Junot. She understood me, and 
I even believe she entirely understood my motives. She wished to 
detain me to dinner, but Juiv^t's absence the preceding night re¬ 
quired an earlier return, and, declining the invitation, we dined 
at Paris with my mother. 

I visited Malmaison some time after Madame Bonaparte’s 
return from Plombicres, where she had passed the season, 
that is to say, six weeks. The J’irst Consul was tolerably 
cordial, but 1 could perceive that he still cherished the no¬ 
tion equally eccentric and injurious, that I had been prompted 
in all that had passed during the last week of my stay. 
It gave me pain; but knowing no human means of defeating 
this prepossession, I left the task to time,* without changing 
the line of conduct I had marked out for myself. 

A year afterwards I dined one day at Malmaison, while 
residing at Bievre; satisfied with my charming home, I left it 
as little as possible, and always returned the same evening. 

* I know to a certainty, that, at this time, false reports envenomed all the 
words of my mother to the First Consul's ears, and 1 am nearly sure that this 
story came to the knowledge of persons who would make a pernicious use of 
ti towards us both. The ^rst Consul long retained a rancour, which he 
rertflinlv wrvuld not have felt had it DOt been both instilled and carefully 
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That day I ordered my carriage at ten, but, as I was preparing 
for departure, a sudden Storm came on of such terrific violence 
as to break the trees in the park. Madame Bonaparte protested 
against allowing me to go through such a tempest, and said that 
m\f chamber should be, prepared. In answer to my persevering 
excuses, she promised me both linen and a waiting-maid, and 
urged the danger of crossing the woods at so late an hour.— 
“ I fear nothing, Madam,” I answered, “ I have four men with 
me. Permit me then to take leave of you.” 

The First Consul w^as occupied, meanwhile, in pulling the 
fire about wdth the tongs, and apparently paying no attention to 
the conversation, though 1 could perceive a smile on his coun¬ 
tenance! At last, as Madamtf Bonaparte insisted still more 
strongly on my staying, he said from his jilace, without re¬ 
signing the tongs or tuming his head: “ Torment her no more, 
Josephine; I know her, she will not stay.” 



CHAPTER LXVIL 
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Bonaparte’s government—Paris in 1801—Tiie theatres—My boxes—Hie 
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Italian Opera—The Duke de Mouclii’s duels with Junot—Cimarosa—The 
U-'hc&tre Montansier —Tlie masquerade, a comic scene—The return of spring 

and removal to Malmaison. 

\. 

We have now reached an age of prodigies, perhaps even more 
astonishing thaji the victories which followed the period I am 
about to describe. France, which a few months preceding had 
been at war with all Europe, repulsed by her sister nations, 
from the family circle in which she had hitherto so nobly filled 
the place of an elder, France, in a few months, had recovered 
Jier power and station. Sl^p resumed the rank of which they 
had endeavoured to deprive her, and owed it solely to her sons. 
France, tliat inexhaustible mine of talents and courage, within 
the soil of which the pestiferous breath of false doctrines had 
failed to destroy the seeds of all good, flourished anew under 
the cares of a skilful and honourable government. The time no 
longer existed when senseless enemies dreaming at once over 
her weakness and divisions issued manifestoes menacmg ivith 
death every Frenchman who dared to defend him§clf.* 

France no longer feared the fate of that unhappy Poland, 
whose blood-stained provinces had been divided w'ith an unani¬ 
mity of tyranny which would doubtless have presided also over 
the division of' Fi’ance, if the man, whom the voice of destiny 
recalled from the African shores to save us, liad in his peiilous 
voyage encountered captivity or death. Scarce had he touched 
our soil when Bonaparte seized the helm of the sinking vessel; 
commanding tlie manoeuvres with the powerful voice of genius, 
he compelled the obedience of the crew'; the vessel sails under 
his ensigns, and we are saved. What he afleclcd in two years 
cannot be conceived! At that moment peace was about to 
be concluded with two great powers of the North, 1^ 
Vendee was pacified, thes' finances, so lately in the lasf 


stage of decline, bad resumed an active credit, every thing 
assumed an aspect of cQnsolidation, and our strength grew out 
of our glory ; all this proves the greatness of the governtnent 
under which we placed ourselves two years ago. Our haughty 
rival will shortly come to conclude a peace with us; already the 
King of England, a? a first step towards a conciliation, re¬ 
nounces his titles of Kijig of France and King of Corsica.* 
The world is asking peace, and Napoleon grants with the 
same generous grandeur with wKich he conquers. From this 
period the greatness of France must advance, we are rapidly 
marching towards that famous era, befiare which past centuries 
bow down, and future centuries recede; for they cannot equal it, 

But*these days of glory were short!—True—they were short; 
but in glory, as in love, an entire life may be condensed into a 
short moment. , 

While Moreau beat the Austrians at all points in Germany, 
while the imperial family, alarmed at his progress, packed up 
its treasures at Vienna and prepared to take refuge in Moravia, 
while Brune defeated Marshal Bellegarde in Italy, compelled 
Verona to capitulate, and developed all the qualifies of a great 
general, the First Consul exhibited such lively and hearty joy 
in receiving the news of all these victories, that it became mani¬ 
fest he would sooner or later give to France the first rank on the 
list of nations. 

But my concern is with the state of Paris at this epoch ; and 
I will attempt to represent it—city of enchantments, as it then 
was ! One of the advantages attaeWed to Junot’a situation wa^a 
box at each of the theatres. I confess I was truly grateful for the 
gratification I thus enjoyed. It afforded me also the means of 
bestowing pleasure, which was always to me one of the greatest 
I could enjoy, and in good truth it was not sparingly accorded 
to me. Tickets for moruigg and evening* representations were 
eagerly asked, and I received, at a much later period, no less 
than eleven requisitions for the loan of my box, at the Comtdie 
jFrfl/ifuise, for the second representation of “ The Templars.^' 1 
had opportunities of being generous seven or eight times a day: 

I accorded them, in the belief that so doing, I should secure, if 
not real friends, at least a sort of amicable relation with my 
numerous acquaintances which might survive the obligaton. n 
was young when these reveries occupied my mind. 

I now went frequently to the theatre; a pleasure with which 
I had hitherto been so little acquainted that I had visited the 
Opera but once and the French comedy three times ; at the first 
representation of Pinto, the most glorious of disturbances past, 
present, or to come—that of Montnuorenexf by Carion de ^i$as, 

• It was at the period when Paoli called the English into Corsica, that the 



and the dtbut of Lafont which was so stormy, that I verily 
thought the theatre of the French comedy must have been built 
with unusual strength to resist such attacks. 

Pinto, fine as is the subject of the Braganza coixspiracy, of 
which Lemerciev was fully capable of taking the utmost advan¬ 
tage, did not suit the taste ot that era of clipping scissars and 
decisive words, which demanded:—“ Take away that phrase.**— 

Why ?**—** Because I do not choose that it should stand 
there.”—“What is the objection to it?**—“I will not allow 
it.**—“ But surely there is some reason against it—is it unsuit¬ 
able ?”—“ Not at all; but no matter, it must be removed.*' 

In speaking of my mother’s acquaintances, I was in error in 
oinitting the most witty, perhaps, of the circle, M. Carion de 
Nisas. I know few minds of more various powers, more agree¬ 
able, gay and inoffensive, and withal move piquant ; but notwith¬ 
standing his great dramatic talent he was unfortunate in his 
theatrical productions, I shall never forget the state of mind he 
was in at the first representation of the Death of Montmorenci/^ 
which J believe killed him more effectually than the connctahle 
was killed, and that owing to circumstances altogether foreign 
to his work. 

The tragedy contained some fine verses, and interesting situ¬ 
ations ; the cardinal’s political views, and the entire scene in 
which he develops his plans for the aggrandizement of France, 
are strikingly beautiful, and the inconsistencies of the piece 
might have passed unperceived if it had been perfoimcd with 
1^8 incongruity ; but its misfortune was complete. Talma, who 
played Montmorency, was the only one of the corps dramatique 
that seemed to possess' common sense. Baptiste, the elder, 
Madame Petit-Vanhove, and more especially Vanhove, the father, 
were all out of their element. But Vanhove was admirably 
placed for producing* laughter, whicji completed the despair of 
M. de Nisas. It is well known, or perhaps so happy an incident 
may have escaped the public memory, that Vanhove, the elder, 
had the trifling habit of getting tipsy, not to say actually drunk, 
on the night of a first representation especially. As he was a 
wretched performer habitually, it might be hoped that wine 
would produce a happy effect upon him; but not at all, he was 
much the worse. The day of the first representation of the 
Death of Montmorency, notwithstanding the most careful super¬ 
vision of his daughter and Tedma, who was his son-in-law in 
pettOf he drank a little to give him courage as he said; but by 
the evening, when it was necessary to assume something of a 
royal air, his spirit was found mounted a little degree beyond 
courage. Although the habit of taking snuff is by ho means 
charged on Louis XIII., the great personage he was destined to 
represent, there was no such uiing as pervading him to give up 


snuff-box. His daughter, already drest for the part of Anne of 
Austria, used every possible argument to prevent his appearing 
upon the stage witli this bale of contraband goods. He was 
thoroughly tipsy, and had taken up a phrase from which there 
was no driving him, 

“ Prove to me that Louis XIII. did not take snuff, and I will 

lay down my arms: pro^c it to me.”—“ But, my father,”. 

said Madame Petit-Vanhove.—“ Prove to me that Louis XIII, 
did not take snuff.” ^ 

And he so stuffed his unfortunate nose that it was scarcely 
possible to hear his voice, while the fumes of the snuff still in¬ 
creased his drunkenness; and so completely did he parody some 
of his part, that laughter prevailed over both hisses and ap-,^^ 
plauses. • M. de Nisas came ogsasionally to our box, which 
eiiabled me to make some judgment of a torment of which I 
should otherwise have had no conception. At one period he 
was ready to expire, pale, with suspended respiration, and his 
forehead steeped in perspiration ; in fact, it was impossible to 
laugh—that would have killed him outright. He looked with¬ 
out seeing, and seemed to have but one sense in wjjich all the 
others were sunk. What a terrible pimishmcnt. I cannot 
imagine how any one can voluntarily submit to such torture ! I 
think I should be more at my ease in the watei^^trench of the 
holy tribunal.* 

Setting aside the partiality of friendship, it contained some 
fine passages; amongst others, I remember the following which 
was given w'ith much effect. Monfmorency, condemned to 
death, is about to be rescued by thff soldiers and the people ; * 
his sister, his wife, and the Queen who loves him, are listening 
with the utmost anxiety to the issue of Ihe attempt ; the Car¬ 
dinal is relating it, and concludes with these words :—In reply 
to the mutineers, I threw them his head.” 

The situation at this instanUis admirable, and reminds one of 
Iphigenia. The piece however failed, and failed utterly, which 
proves that a man of genius may write a bad tragedy j and I • 
fear this happens not unfrcquently. 

The Feydeau was one of the theatres ^it which I passed my 
evenings with the greatest pleasure; it boasted at that time a 
degree of perfection which it has never recovered. It possessed , 
several admirable performers, and the chief among them was 
Elleviou,—a treasure, not only for his own excellence, but be- 


♦ In the prisons of the inquisition in Spain three kinds of torture were in 
use, of which that by water was the most agonising. The patient extended in 
a kind of trench or cothn open at the feet and at the head, his face was covered 
with a wet cloth, on which water was thrown, intended to biter drop by drop 
into the throat, and as the nose and mouth could not breathe through this cloth, 
which intercepted at once the air and water, the result was that on removing it, 

ih^ vaetTtt Aill nf (.Iaa/I troaealo .nKinK K...! 



cause the other actors in performing with him were emulous of 
liinng to his height; its orchestra was complete, and its chami- 
ing pieces were played with perfection. 

Tne charm which our native music, gay, brilliant, and ex¬ 
pressive, has for our French ears, added to the gieat pleasure in 
the Italian Opera, which was established at Paris in the year 
1801, The company occupied at first a small theatre, called 
the Olympic Saloon, in the Rue Chantereine. This theatre, not 
much larger than a saloon for private representations, drew to¬ 
gether the best society of Paris. Its open boxes, between 
high pillars, required full dress, an obligation sufficiently agree¬ 
able to ladies; audl remember to have seen the first tier of 
boxes entirely occupied by very elegantly-dressed women, almost 
all young; and, \vhat was sliil muie remarkable, all of my 
acquaintance, except the inmates of two boxes. 

My mother, who found a sovereign panacea for all her suffer¬ 
ings in good Italian music, never failed to take her place in my 
box on the night of the Opera Buffii. The Duke of Mouchi 
frequently accompanied her, lie was then, and has ever since 
been an excellent dilettanlL lie was passionately fond of 
Italian music, and sung charmingly in the buffa style. I have 
often accompanied him and my husband in that duo of “The 
Clandestine Marriage,*’ Se JiaiOy etc* Kelther of them ever 
failed in note or measure; and the harmony of intonation and 
expression was perfect. The Duke had a superb voice, a full 
and sonorous bass-tenor, w'hich it was delightful to hear ; Junot 
was far behind him, and had no other merit than correctness and 
time. His voice was harsh, because, to the right about face and 
hy fours to the left, will not form a supple voice, even if it has 
the good fortune to remain cTorrect; and'my lessons were not 
sufficiently vigorous to make him an accomplished musician. 

The mention of the Italian opera naturally leads to a short 
notice of the king of harmony. “ Cimarosa w'as scarcely fifty 
years old at his death. He was born atKaples,and educated at 
the Conservatory of Loretto, where the works of the incom¬ 
parable Durante formed his chief study. He left the Conser¬ 
vatory young and agreeable, and, according to the then prevail¬ 
ing fashion amongst essaying composers, had to make choice of 
a house of patronage. He was acquainted wath Madame Bal- 
lantc, whose immense fortune gave her the means of patronizing 
the arts. She received the young musician, and soon found 
how honourable to herself, would prove the ]>i‘otcetion she ex¬ 
tended to him. Madame Ballante had a daughter, who did not 
listen with impunity to his ravishing notes; she loved him pas¬ 
sionately, and. the mother permitted his addresses; she died 
young, and, during her short marriage, a happy wife, leaving 
Cimarosa a son. He was in despair ; his mother-in-law, Ma- 


-whom she bestowed on Cimarosa, saying, “ My friend, she is my 
second daughter! Alas 1 his lender heart was not destined 
for happiness: his secona wife also died young, leaving him a 
son and a daughter. • 

Cimarosa, besides extreme goodness of heart, possessed much 
talent and considei*able«information, independently of the pecu¬ 
liar faculty ^hich the torch of genius communicated to his soul. 
He sang in perfection, and accompanied his voice with brilliant 
execution. My brother, who was enchanted with his compositions, 
as those who have a soul for music must always be, once spent a 
whole morning with him in musical es^ys; Cimarosa at the 
piano, my brother accompanying with his harp. Cimaiosa gave 
a themer which Albert took up and varied; the author then sang 
it in various keys and movemenfs, as a barcarole, canzonet, po- 
lacca, romance, etc., and this delightful contes^lasted three hours. 
“ The most agreeable hours,” my brother has often observed, 

which in my life I have ever passed in this manner.^' He was a 
charming companion, gay, fond of a laugh, and possessing in the 
highest degree that generosity which is always inherent in an 
artist of true talent. How many unfortunate emigrtints has not 
Cimarosa relieved! When at Paris, his beautiful Finale del 
Matrimomoy Pria che spunti, or Quelle j)apiUe tenerey were ap¬ 
plauded with rapture approaching to frenzy ; it was not known 
that the profits of these immortal productions were devoted to 
the comfort of our happy countrymen. But he lived under a 
government incapable of appreciating him, and instead of a 
wreath in the name of the counti^, persecutions and chains 
were the reward of his humanity j persecutions, which, it is 
well known, hastened his end. He attempted, but in vain, to 
struggle against royal terrorism more skilful than the repub¬ 
lican, its cruelty was even more active and permanent This, it 
is true, could not easily be, ljut the horrors Committed at Naples 
are not known to the public, and the eye which could penetrate 
amidst that multitude of assassinations, legal robberies, and re¬ 
ligious pereecutions to which Naples was, at this time, a prey,* 
W'ould turn aside in disgust. 

Madame Ballante was equally a victim to the trouble which 
distracted that beautiful country; she lost all her fortune, and 
Cimarosa had the consolation of receiving her at his home. 
“ You are the mistress of my house;” said he ; ‘'is not every¬ 
thing I possess your property? are you not my mother ?” Ci¬ 
marosa died on the 10th of -January, 1801; his name will be as 
immortal as his works. 

But to return to Paris. The Opera vvas always the admiration 
of Europe, but has greatly improved since thef period of which 
I am now writing. Another theatre was at that time much fre¬ 
quented—the Theatre de Montansier: Tiercelin, Vertejne, Bru- 


frank and hearty gaiety; its receipts exceeded those of the 
Opera by 14 or 15,000 francs per annum. 

For some weeks I had expeiienced so ardent a desire to see 
a masquerade, that I began to feel absolutely unhappy in find¬ 
ing the carnival drawing to a close without having joined in this 
amusement, Just then reintroduced by tlie First Consul, who 
iiad himself attended them. I determined then to’ask my mo¬ 
ther to take me to one; but my first word brought an answer 
that put a stop to all ray hdpes in that quarter. In the first 
place,” said she, it wearies me beyond every thing; in the 
next, I do not choose^that you should go to gape for four hours 
in a room full of dust and the odour of rancid oil."—I gape ! ” 
cried I, “ gape at a masked ball! which every one asserts to 
be the most diverting of all amusements !”—“ You do not know 
what you are talking of,” replied my mother; but, if you are 
obstinate, go with your husband ; your marriage is still suffi¬ 
ciently recent to permit you to be seen together, even if you 
should be recognised.” 

At this moment my aunt Comnene came in. Slie had been 
some time Paris, and while waiting the arrival of the rest of 
her family, lived with my mother. She was still a young wo¬ 
man, gay, becajise she was happy, and taking pleasure in every 
thing. She was, if ])Ossible, even more charming tlien than she 
is now; at the present time all around her sulier in seeing her 
suffer. 

As soon as she heard of my w’ant of a chaperone^ she offered 
|:o accompany me to the baJl at the Opera, and so enchaiitiiigly, 
that I could not refrain from jumping up to embrace her, while 
I returned a thousand thanks. “It is understood then,” said 
she, “ I shall dine with you, wc will mask to the teeth, and 
give ample provocation to many people who will never suspect 
us of being at the ball to-night.” , 

Now it is quite necessary to explain the cause of the extreme 
avidity with which the masked ball was attended,—This very 
innocent pastime, be it understood, had been suppressed from 
the commencement of the revolution, because it was unknown 
to the Romans and Alhenians. Here, however, was a slight 
mistake; for at Rome tradition shows that if masquerades did 
not actually exist, there was, at least, a sufficient approach to 
them to authorize ours. At length, the generation which was 
passing away, wished to divert itself once more under a mask; 
and the generation which was looking up demanded cheerful¬ 
ness : with one voice then, the masquerade was called for. Two 
only had yet been given. 

Junot laughed q,t my desire to go to this ball, and said the 
same thing as my'mother : “ Ah ! ray poor Laurette, how you 
will be overpowered with ennui I '*—“ Ah! ” exclaimed I, scarce 


pleasure; why should I be wearied, where every one else is 
amused?** 

“ Lfet them say on, niece, we will be amused too; and, at two 
o'clock in the morning, yortr husband shall see whether you are 
wearied, and repent of }\is impertinence.**—Agreed,** cried 
Junot, “ I wish for nothing better; we shall see,** 

We dined very gaily, apd passed a delightful evening; my aunt 
was always communicative, open, sincere, and possessed excellent 
spirits. My delight, howeiVer, W'as very great when midnight 
arrived ; I summoned my maid, and my aunt and I were ready 
in an instant. While I was looking in the glass to see how my 
domino became me, I started and gave a j)iercing cry on per¬ 
ceiving behind me a great black phantom, with large brilliant 
eyes and a negro face. 

“ Oh heavens how you frightened me !’* I exclaimed, while 
Junot embraced me, laughing heartily.—“Oh! oh I is this your 
courage? how will you bear then to find yourself amongst two 
thousand such masks?’*—I looked at him,and was still frightened, 
his great black figure was any thing but agreeable.—“ But why 
have you made yourself such au object?”—“Why? was it not 
agreed that I should give an arm to you and my aunt?*’— 
“What of that ?’*—“What of that? would you have me pro¬ 
menade the Saloon of the Opera with my lace uncovered ? a 
pretty concern we should make of this masked ball 1 No, I 
devote myself for your pleasure to night; let us take our masks 
and be gone.** 

I did not wait a second order : but the horses went too slowly 
to please me ; I thought we should ijever reach this much de- « 
sired Opera-house. At Icngtli we entered as the clock struck 
one, Junot giving us each an arm. On iirst stepping into the 
room and casting my eyes round me, the efiect of the novel 
and strange scene upon me was like that of walking the deck 
of a ship. My head was giddy ; I grasped^Junot’s arm with 
all my strength; my aunt mSde me sit down. This indispo¬ 
sition was the effect of the sudden light and excessive heat; 
the degree in the room was at least 100, 

When I had recovered myself, “Now,” said Junot, “ how do 
you propose to proceed? You are to amuse yourself according 
to your taste, and you are to be very much amused you know; 
you should speak to some of your acquaintances.^’—“ I see 
none,** said I. My aunt laughed, for some persons that she 
recognised were passing every minute; and she began to predict 
that I should speak to no one all night.—“ Come,** said Junot, 
“ take courage,” 

“ My heart beat and my cheeks burnt, as though I was about 
to commit some bad action, but summoning, resolution, I 
addressed myself to M. Victor de Laigle, whom I was in the 
habit of meeting at my mother’s, and, indeed, at the entertain- 



which I intended to be witty, said to him : “ Good evening, 
how do you do?*' 

He took my hand, eyed my figure, examined my feet, and 
then muttered ; “ Hem—hem—not much amiss——Well I bat 
have you nothing to say to a man beyond inquiries after his 
health V* He retained my hand a moment longer, then dropping 
it, turned on his heel, saying, ** What a stupid mask !** 

What I felt at this moment it would be impossible to describe, 
to hear myself called stupid by an acquaintance 1 It confused 
me beyond all conception, and I stood rooted to the spot and 
actually stupified. M. Victor de Laigle was by this time at 
the opposite end of the room, laughing and jesting with other 
masks, and no doubt saying, I have just escaped from the 
stupidest little mask, yonder, that I ever encountered.*^ 

It was in vain that Junot and my aunt reasoned Vith me ; 
nothing could console me for having been called stupid in per¬ 
sonal conversation ? “ But you must agree,** said Junot, that 

you deserved it; was ever such a thing heard of, as asking a 
man how he is, in company, by w ay of conversation V ’—What 
would you have had me say ?” 

** Faith, I can’t tell; any thing but that.’* And in truth he 
was in the right; it was scarcely possible to be more foolish 
than I was this night. I never mentioned this little scene to M. 
Victor dc Laigle, and”* he is still ignorant of it, unless Junot 
charitably informed him wdio it was who was so anxious about 
his health at the masquerade. The result of this wearisome night, 
from which I expected so much pleasure, was to give me a dis¬ 
gust for masked balls, which for years I could not get over ; nor 
indeed have I ever taken pleasure in them. Happily for me, 
this period cf masked, balls was nearly over, and the advance of 
spring made us gladly exchange our smoky toilets lor the beauti¬ 
ful retirement of Maluiaison. 



CHAPTEU L*XVIII. 


Tlie Private Theatre of Malmaison—Esther at Campan’s—Tlepre- 

sentation of ihe Barber of Seville—Madame, Louis Bonaparte as Rosina— 
Eugene Beauhamais and M. Didelot—M.de Bourrienne an excellent actor— 
Rivalry between the companies of Nei^lly and Malmaison—Lucien-Zamora, 
and Eli^-Alzira—Mme. Murat— Lover^s Follies —My despair and the tight 
bools—^The officer in white satin slippers—The theatjjical sabre and a real 
wound—^Thc First Consul director of the stage—Mr.Tox and Bonaj>arle*s 
three countenances—Comic acting of, Cambac^-^s—Isabey and the First 
Consril—General Lallemand-—Michau’s tragi-comic adventure during the 
revolution. 

It would be difficult to name an occupation combining sensa¬ 
tions so diametrically opposed as those experienced by amateur 
actors. Every one who has trodden *lie boards of a private 
theatre will agree with me, that no circumstances of their lives 
afford reminiscences more abouudiugin pleasure, gaiety, and joy¬ 
ous mirth, than the rehearsals and every thing in short tliat is 
merely preparatory. But in candour they must equally admit 
that the actual scenic representation fs absolute torture. I have* 
experienced both, and can speak from practical knowledge. 
Mademoiselle de Beauharnais’s success*at Madame Campaffs, 
in the representations of Esther and other pieces, in which 
Mesclenioiscllcs Auguier and Mademoiselle Pannelicr, as well as 
herself, gave proofs of remarkable talent, naTurally induced her 
to bring the theatre of Malmaison into use. Eugt^ne Beauhar- 
nais was a perfect actor. I may, without partiality, say that ^ 
Junothad superior talent; M. Didelot was an admirable Crispin; 

I acquitted myself tolerably in my parts, and General Lauriston. 
a noble Almaviva, or any other lover in court dress. 

But the cleverest of our company was M. de Bourrienne ; he 
played the more dignified characters in real perfection ; and his 
talent was the more pleasing as it was not the result of study, 
but of a perfect comprehension of his part, Grandmenil and 
Caumont, at that time the supporters of such characters at the 
Comtdie Fran^aise, could have discovered no flaw in M. de 
Bourrienne^s performance of Bartholo, of Albert in “ Lovers' 
Follies,” of the Miser, or of Harpagene; in “ The Florentine/* 
he might, perhaps, even furnish tliem occasionally with a turn 



The First Consul himself was almost the sole manager of our 
dramatic repertory. It was at first but limited ; for we dared 
not venture on first-rate plays, or undertake parts beyond our 
capaci^. We played “ The Heir/' “The Thoughtless Ones/' 
“ The &lf-Riva{s,” “ Defiance and Malice/' and a number of 
charming little witty pieces, and which certainly have not been 
equalled since either in good sense or'good style. Afterwards 
we grew bolder; the First Consul himself demanded longer 
plays. The repertory was ^11 at once increased by fifty pieces, 
which were put into our hands with a careful distribution of the 
several parts ip conformity with our individual talents. The 
theatre of Malraaison had at that time an excellent company ; 
latterly it was open to every one, and w'as no longer endurable. 

The first play formally acted at Malmaison was “ The Barber 
6f Seville/' and in saying that this representation was perfect I 
do not hazard word that the magic of memory can call in 
question. We have still many survivors of that merry and 
delightful period, and I fear no contradiction in asserting again, 
that “ The Barber of Seville” was acted at tlie theatre of Mal- 
maison better than it could now be performed on ani/ theatre in 
Paris. 

Mademoiselle Hortense de Beauhamais took the part of 
Rosina; M. dcBourriertnc thatof Bartholo; M. Didelot, Figaro; 
General Lauriston, Almaviva; Eugene, Basile; and General 
Savary sneezed in perfection in the part of the Sleeper 
Awakened. 

I have just observed t^at Bourrienne played well because 
‘he understood and felt h*is part. The same may be said of 
Mademoiselle Hortense. In order to act well we must he able 
to demonstrate the part to others as soon as we have read it— 
and this she could do; gaiety, wit, sensibility, delicacy, all that 
the author Beaumarchais meant to infuse into his Rosina, 
Madame Louis caught instincti/ely; she entered into the 
character of the youn^ and fair Andalusian with all her native 
grace and elegance. To her fine acting she united a charming 
figure and an exquisite carriage, especially on the stage. Many 
years have elapsed since those joyous evenings, but my memory 
still forcibly recals the graceful and pleasing image of Made¬ 
moiselle Beauhamais, with her profusion of fair ringlets beneath 
a black velvet hat, ornamented with long pink feathers, and the 
black dtCBB so admirably fitted to her small and symmetrical 
shape ! Fseem yet to see and hear her, and it is a traly sweet 
mid smiling illusion. 

Her brother Eugeme was equally perfect as Basile, and M. de 
Bourrienne in the part of Bartholo. General Lauriston suc¬ 
ceeded well in {he various situations of Almaviva, though some 
fault was found with those of the soldier and the bachelor. He 


under the mantle of the bachelor. M. Bidelot was excellent in 
Figaro. 

But our success was n^osi remarkable in that point which 
generally reduces the managers of private theatres to despair, 
that is to say, the perfect correspondence of the whole piece; 
the parts were thoroughly learnt, and every thing went on well. 

I repeat that the performance of “The Barber of Seville** has 
never on any stage afforded me the same pleasure I experienced 
that evening. 

Madame Murat sometimes acted at Malmaison, She was 
very pretty. Her hands and arms were beautiful, and her fair 
bosom acquired new brilliancy beneath ^ blacK velvet bodice, 
with a gold stomacher; but she had an unfortunate accent, which 
was particularly fatal to the parts she selected. Her sisterly 
relation to the First Consul, however, screened this defect from 
observation, whereas Madame Louis Bonaparte, had she been 
but the wife of an aide-de-camp, must have been applauded for 
the excellence of her acting. 

This reminds me of an incident which befel me, partly through 
the instrumentality of Madame Murat, at least through her want 
of acquaintance with the stage. There was a sort of rivalry 
between Malmaison and Neuiily. Lucien frequently acted both 
in tragedy and comedy with his eldest •sister, Madame Bacci- 
occbi. Lucien acquitted himself admirably, and declaimed to 
perfection. His only failing, and that not altogether dependant 
on himself, was the modulation of his voice, which was too shrill 
and in too elevated a key for a tragic tone. But this inconve¬ 
nience Was slight, and Lucien gave g»eat satisfaction as Zamora f 
I have heard his performance criticised ; in my own judgment, I 
did not perceive the defects attributed to Ifiui, and I was delighted 
with him almost throughout the part. Not so with Madame 
Bacchiocchi. Her acting was irresistibly lai^hable. The First 
Consul found it so, and far |)*om flying inta a rage, as M. de 
Bourrienne represents, he did nothing but laugh during the 
whole play, whenever his sister appeared on the stage, and when , 
we returned to the drawing-room, he exclaimed, “ I think w'e 
have seen Alzira beautifully parodied he repeated the same 
thing to Madame Bacciocchi herself, who was not best pleased 
with it. 

Plays of all kinds, of three and afterwards of five acts were 
performed at Neuiily; we had no fear of tragedy, st^ less of 
comedy. Regnard’s Lovers* Follies^ not too perfeeSy repre¬ 
sented, spurred us to emulation. It was got up at Malmaisoin. 
Madame Louis was to undertake Agatha, Lisette was assigned 
to me, Albert to M. de Bourrienne, Erasto to Eugene, and Crtspla 
to M. Didelot. 

By this management the piece would have been well 



managed, but the spirit of mischief intervened. Madame Louis, 
always good-natured and yielding at the first request, re?- 
v^raed the whole order of things. Madame Murat performed 
lisette. Agatha, a part which 1 did not like, and which was 
nowise suited to me, fell to iny lot, and as the climax of misfo]>- 
tuner4>r some reason 1 do not remember, Eugene could not play 
Erasto; this was known only two days before the representa¬ 
tion, and Junot was obliged in that time to learn the w'hole part 
and to act it with only a single rehearsal: but all this was 
nothing in comparison of wKat followed. 

This unfortunate part of Agatha is very difficult; it requires 
much judgment. A ray of reason must be always perceptible to 
the lover, while the guardian, though an acute and sensible man, 
must believe his young ward a confirmed idiot; then ^ degree 
of sentiment must pervade all that chaos of singing, dancing, 
accident and battle; in short it is extremely difficult to play the 
part well, and Dugazon who was my instructor and set his heart 
on my success, had nearly overset my coumge by saying to me 
one day. 

You must not play this part, you will fail as completely as 
theydoatN^juilly.” “Oh! don’t say so !*’I exclaimed, terrified at 
the idea. “ I have not a doubt of it,” he proceeded; “ and the more 
certainly as you are horribly supported. The General, too, has 
a part that does not suit him. The play will be a total 
failure.” 

And thereupon Dugazon began to mimic every one who was 
to support the dialogue with me and with such bufiboncry that 
stwas impossible to avoidMaughing till the tears came. My 
self-love, however, would not permit me to laugh at his prophecy 
that the play would pi-uve a failure, and I did all in my power 
to prevent it; but there was no remedy, and the hour of the 
tragi-comedy arrived at length. 

To form a just Conception of the terror (that is the proper 
word) felt by us comedians in ordinary of Malmaison, it should 
be premised that on the day of our representation, winch was 
generally Wednesday, it was the First Consul’s habit to invite 
forty persons to dinner, and a hundred and fifty for the evening, 
and consequently to hear, criticise and banter us without mercy. 
The consuls, the ministers, the diplomatic body, counsellors of 
state, senators, their wives, and ail the members of the then 
military household of the First Consul, formed onr audience. 
But the most terrible bugbear was the First Consul himself. 
There he sat in his box, close beside us, his eyes following us 
and accompanying their course with a smile more or less arch, 
the justice of which was in truth most formidable. 

The morning of the representation of Lovers* Follies, Dugazon 
said to me, after hearing Bourrienne rehearse Albert admi- 


You two may do wonders. Crispin is good too. As for the 
General, his part is nothing. Come, carry this off successfully 
and you will deserve well of the country by foiling a con¬ 
spiracy/' 

In the part of Agatha the dress is.changed five or six times. 
I had requested Madame Murat, and Dugazon also had charged 
her, not to enter the stage to commence the third act without 
first ascertaining that I had completed my officer's dress under 
my black domino, as the old grandmother. The two first adts 
had passed off tolerably, with the*exception of a few errors of 
memory and some little deficiency of spirit; but the piece still 
marched—it was soon destined to limp. • 

Whether from misunderstanding or forgetfulness, Lisette 
appeared upon the scene without troubling herself about me. 
The question whether or no I w^s ready was, however, deserving 
of attention, for but a very short scene intervenes between that 
in which I receive the money from Albert, and my return as an 
officer. It was, therefore, imperatively necessary that 1 should 
be in full costume underneath my great black cloak, and I was 
accordingly putting on rny boots, when I heard the first lines of 
the act; I cried out directly, but in vain; I had nof yet come to 
the end of my troubles. The day was suffocatingly hot: agi¬ 
tation and fear threw me almost into .a fever, .which did not 
accelerate matters; the boots would not come on, and while my 
waiting-maid pulled till she almost broke my leg, my ancle 
began to swell. At length I heard the speech preceding my 
own, and throwing the boot ten feet offi, I hastily assumed my 
black domino and entered upon the ^cene; but my poor head 
was wandering. I mechanically repeated the words assigned 
me, but my feet at the moment occupied my whole attention. 

In an interval between the couplets I whispered to Junot, 
“ What can I do, I cannot get my boots on !” 

Hey ! What?' said he, ^br he could ndP hear. I repeated 
the same thing to Eonrrienne, but as I spoke very low and 
quickly, neither of them understood; this little by-play, how¬ 
ever so puzzling to them, began to excite more notice than I 
wished in other quarters. At last I made my exit, ran to ray 
boots and endeavoured to draw them on—impossible; the foot 
was still more swelled, and I might as easily have shod the 
colossus of Rhodes, as have driven my feet into either of 
them. At this moment Dugazon, who was roaming about behind 
the scenes, arrived to witness my despair. He ran up to me and 
embracing me said, ** All goes on well, but what the deuce were 
you looking for under your feet just now As my brain at 
the moment retained but one fixed idea, I answered staring at 
him ill utter consternation, “ I cannot get my boefts on!”—You 
have not your boots m,** said he swearing, “ you have not your 
boots on V* 



At that moment my husband’s valet, who was to bring me a 
very small sabre that I had ordered, tapped at ray room door^ 
ana presenting a sword as large as a Mahomet’s Damascus 
blade, told me in his German jargon, that my sabre was not 
ready, but tliat he had bropght me the smallest of the Chene- 
raVs, and it was necessary to be cautious in using it, for it would 
cut like a razor. 

Here is a new trouble !” I exclaimed. 

** Eh! do not be uneasy,” said Dugazon, capering, it is all 
very well. You have a great coat; never mind black shoes, 
keep on your white ones. Agatha is mad: it is no disguise. 
All those about her know that an access of her malady has just 
seized her, and that she has assumed a military dress because 
her head is unsteady. Well, she has forgotten her white shoes! 
reall}^, upon my honour, this is not amiss.” 

Saying this, hejnished me on the stage, and it was fortunate 
that he did so, for my turn was come, and I should never have 
had the courage to appear thus as an officer of dragoons in white 
satin slippers. I took good care not to look towards the 
First Consul's box; to have seen his smile or frown would 
have struck me mute. 

The result of this fine story is, that I played the last scene 
like a tru^:maii,iac. But owing to these unlucky boots, I forgot 
the Turkish sabre and its sharpness, and when at the conclusion 
Agatha flourishes it about the ears of Albert, and then suddenly 
fails into a swoon, the point of the unfortunate damascus pene¬ 
trated my white slipper, and made a deep cut in my foot, of 
which I still bear the scar.;, 

But let me ask, was any one ever seen to enter a theatre in 
the dress of a dragoon -officer, and in white satin slippers'? 

The First Consul was for six months unmerciful upon those 
unlucky white slippers. I verily think be would have dragged 
them into a discussion even upon the bull Unigenitns. 

I nqw remember it was the same day that the conversation 
turning at table on the pleasure of acting in the country, the 
First Consul said to Cambaceres, who expressed his participa¬ 
tion in it, “ That this pleasure could consist only in hearsay, for 
he surely had never taken part in a comedy.” Cambaceres 
seemed piqued, and replied in an accent really amusing when 
contrasted with his melancholy and severe countenance; 

“ And why, citizen First Consul, do you think that I have not 
gaiety enough to act in comedy ?” " Really, citizen Cambaceres,” 
replied Napoleon, “ I think you have no gfifety at all.” 

“ Well! I have very often acted in comedy, nevertheless, not 
only at Montp^ier,butat Beziers, at the house of an old family 
friend, where for six months in the year the theatre was in acti¬ 
vity and one of the parts in which I was eminently successful. 



" And did you sing? ” cried Madame Bonaparte, ahd all the 
party laughed; but Cambac^r^s, no way disconcerted by our 
nilanty, continued, "And as all characters suited me alike, I 
played equally well Le Montauciel, in the Deserter. This time 
the laugh was universal. 'But Cambacer^s was not easily turned 
from an agreeable subject; and having once entered on the 
history of "his scenic adi^enture, the petty jealousies and intrigues 
of his company, there was»no stopping him under half an hour; 
the rather, as Napoleon, his elbow tiie table, listened, with an 
attention which did not surprise me, because I had observed the 
interest with which he would attend to our reports of the thousand 
little incidents that arise during the rehearsal of a play. The 
First Consul should have been seen in his functions of stage 

E residcril to be known under an aspect entirely different from ail 
is portraits. " The First Consul at Malmaison, the First Con¬ 
sul at St. Cloud, and the First Consul at tke Tuileries/* said 


Mr. Fox to me, " are three men forming together the beau ideal 
of human greatness; but I could wish to be a painter,” added 
he, "to take Iiis portmit under these three different characters, 
because I should have three resemblances of the saipe face, with 
three different countenances.” 


The statesman was right: I had remarked it before him, and 
was pleased at hearing my own idea so* strikingly eJ^ressed by 
the man whom, of all Englishmen, I at that time most highly 
appreciated. I also then entertained for the Deliverer of France 
an admiration bordering on fanaticism. I would have wished to 
see the world at his feet, and England appeared to me to render 
him homage in the gratifying speech^f Fox, to which I attached 
more value than really belonged to it. It was, however, per 
fectly true, and Bonaparte at Malmaison was admirable in ex¬ 
treme simplicity. 

One of our best actors was Isabey, peijmps tlie very best. 
Queen Hortense excepted. He, however, ceased to form often 
a member of our corps comique, rather than dramatique, for 
reasons which were but imperfectly explained. 

One day the First Consul on dismeunting from bis horse, and 
traversing the gallery adjoining the centre saloon at Malmaison, 
stopped to examine a portfolio of engravings which had been 
placed upon a table at the park end of the gallery. Isabey is 
said to have entered a moment after him, from the theatre,'and 
by the opposite door at the end next the court. The First Con¬ 
sul was tnen slim, and wore the uniform of the guides or horse 
chasseurs of the guard, that beloved uniform—the very sight of 
which makes the heart beat, Eugene Beaubavnais, as I have be¬ 
fore observed, was colonel of that fine regiment. Isabey, who had 
notheard the First Copsul return from his ride, seeing a smailslen- 
der figure at the end of the gallery, dressed in the uniform of the 



Eugene, with whom he was extremely intimate, and determined 
to take him by surprise. Dexterous, light, active and supple as 
a cat in his movements, be advanced soitly without the slightest 
sound to within a short distance, then taking a spring, leaped at 
one bound upon the First Consul, and 'alighted a-straddle on his 
neck. Napoleon imagined the house was falling, or that the 
old gentleman was come to strangle him'. Rising up he disen¬ 
gaged himself by main force from his new-fashioned collar, and 
^Tovipoor Isabe^ in histurn^upon the ground, and presenting to 
his dismayed view a countenance for which he was certainly little 
prepared, demanded in a severe tone, 

“ What is the meaning of this buifoonery?” 

** I thought it was Eugene,” stammered out the luckless youth* 

''And suppose it was Eugt^ne,” replied the First^Consul, 
" must you needs break liis shoulder-bones ? ” And he walked 
out of the gallery/* 

This story though carefully concealed, was soonbniited about. 
The First Consul had too much tact not to perceive that his was 
the ridiculous share of the adventure; Isabey understood it to 
the full as \Ycll, and both would willingly have kept the secret. 

But whether the one in the first moment of his terror related the 
whole to Eugene himself, or the other in his resentment could not 
withhold it frOni Madilme Bonaparte, the allair got wind. I 
know that a short time afterwards its truth was denied. At all 
events, if it caused the departure of Isabey and his loss to our 
company, I must call it injustice, and an act of useless injustice, 
for truly one must be lincfilly descended, and w ithout any mix¬ 
ture of inferior blood from'fimon or Heraclitus, to think of the 
First Consul escalacled in this fashion, without laughing. 

General Lallemand, at that time aide-de-camp to my husband, 
was one of our best actors. I have seen but. few good come¬ 
dians, and of thos^^very few indeed were his equals. 

His talent w as natural, but had been improved by the instruc- 
* tions of Michan, from whom he imbibed a portion of that ease 
. and humour which was the principal charm of Michau’s own 
acting. 

This excellent man once said to me, It is alw'ays useful to 
make people laugh,” and in illustration of this truth related an 
anecdote of himself. Passing once quietly along the streets he 
encountered one of those disorderly mobs that w'ere in the habit of 
parading Paris in those happy days when the lamp-posts served 
for hanging up our gallant citizens ; they would have made him 
join their march, but he resisted Jtnd demanded in the name of 
that liberty, whose scarlet ensign w'as as usual conspicuous in 
the foremost group, that he should be sufiered to continue his 
route in pursuance of his own affairs. The discussion was btief, 
the lamp was shatteit^, and poor Michau, already stripped of his 


^ow with his plump arms barej, and a red and joll^ face^ 
rushed into the m idst of the banditti, and snatched Michau itam 
their grasp, exclaiming-^ 

** what are you about simpletons, don’t you know Punch of 
the Republic The ComSdie Fraufoise was at that time called 
the Tkedtre de la Republique. 

And thanks to his title of Punch, with which his deliverer, 
the butcher’^ boy, had inyested him, Michau found himself at 
liberty, and accepted the apologies, which two hundred rascale 
offered as coolly for their design of hanging him as if they had 
simply trodden on his toes. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


Tile fruit of our triumphs ami the peace with Austria—Brilliant festivities at 
Paris—Revival of trade—The balls of Malmaison—Luxurj*and ele^nce— 
Negotiations at Luneville-^CJenerul Brune’s victories—The Archduke Charles 
and Marshal Bellegarde—Early history of General Brime—His exploits in 
Holland and Italy—The Convention of Montfeucon—batde of Poz£oIo 
—Bruise appointed a Marshal of France—Ilis interview with Gustavus IV.— 
His disgrace—Ilis command in Provence—TIis tragical death and prophetical 
verses—Bourrienne’s misrepresentations—Madame de Monlesson and the 
Lieutenant of Hussars—Bonaparte chooses to be informed of every diisqp— 
Junot's supposed police. , 

A CONTINUED series of victories of the French arms, had at 
length determined Austria to conclude* the treaty of peace: ti 
was signed at Luneville by Count Louis von Cpbeutzel for th® 
Emperor and Germanic Body on the one part, and by Jose^ 
Bonaparte in the name of ^the French Re^jublic, which might 
still call itself one, and more than ever indivisible. All v^ho had, 
been concerned in the Congress came to Paris, to share in the 
magnificent fetes which the First Consul commanded, that thtf 
people might have an opportunity of testifying their joy; and 
that a free circulation of money might revive commerce, and 
give work to that multitude of individuals who, to the number 
of a hundred thousand, exist in Paris by the labour of their 
hands; a labour which though chiefly aevoted to objects of 
luxury, produces those commodities which the higher classes, 
especially in seasons of festivity, can no more do without than 
the lower can subsist w'ithout bread. The fetes given by the 

f overament were a signal not only to Paris but to the whole of 
'ranee, for balls, dinners, and social assemblages of every kind. 
:Hence commenced in Paris at this period, life and gaiety, whlcli 
leased not to animate it till the change introduced in 1814. 


, jTbe oriental luxury which the Emperor afterwards introduced 
into his court was not then known. Madame Bonaparte, who 
possessed in the highest perfection the art of dressing, set the 
example of extreme elegance. Ko sight could be more exhU 
lirating than a ball at Malmaison, composed of the numerous 
young women connected with the military household which the 
First Consul had just formed, and who constituted, without 
having yet received the name, the Court of Madame Bonaparte. 
All were young; many Hvere pretty, and I know but one ugly 
enough to merit the epitliet; when this beautiful group was 
attired in robes of; white crape trimmed with flowers, and their 
hair ornamented with, garlands as fresh as the complexion of 
their merry faces, smiling with happiness and good humour, it 
was a charming and striking sjiectacle to see the animated danpe 
which derived its zest from their gaiety, in the same room m 
which the Fir^t CJonsul and the most renowned characters of 
Europe were promenading. These assemblies required a con¬ 
tinual renewal of dress, and the first year of the Consulate con¬ 
stantly saw the revival of that trade in the manufacturing towns 
of France, whicli again became an honour to the country. The 
government 'officers, no doubt, made smaller accumulations, or 
laid out less money on estates ; but shop-keepers sold their 
goods, domestics procured places, and workmen got into, em¬ 
ployment, through the mfediem of from eight to ten thousand 
balls, and five or six thousand dinners, which were given in the 
course of the winter at Paris. From this order of things it fol¬ 
lowed, that the silk-mercers sold a million yards of satin or 
welvet, crape and tulle in ij^roportion, the shoe-makers manu¬ 
factured their shoes, the artificial florist was called to assist at 
the toilet with his flowers, the hair-dresser and dress-maker with 
their industry, and the perfumer with his gloves, fans, and 
essences. The higher classes of trade w ore equally indispensable; 
the jeweller, the golTisniilh, the glass;,and porcelain manufacturer, 
the upholsterer, the cabinet-maker, all fiourished; the money 
passed through their hands into those of their workpeople, and 
the immense population of this great town were all employed 
and all happy, because the superior classes received company, 
and expended their incomes in an honourable manner. I have 
known the people of the Faubourgs at this period, wlien to be 
peaceful they asked only to be employed, and work was fur¬ 
nished to them in abundance. More virtues, or more noble sen¬ 
timents, will nowhere be found than among the working classes 
of Paris. Never did they rise into tumult through the whole 
course of the revolution, except when driven into violence by 
misery and hunger. Hunger 1 the most imperious of wants ! 
that which blind's the eye and deafens the ear to all other con¬ 
siderations, and ripens l;he fruits sown by an improvident govern- 


Bat at the epoch,* of which I am writing, things were ^nci 
so; all proofed. The peace of Laneville> which secured td 
France the Khine as the limit, had been signed. The concessions 
stipulated at Campo-Formio between General Bonaparte and 
Count Louis von Cobentael, were confirmed; these concessions 
were the duchies of Milan, of Mantua and Modena, together 
with the Ionian Islands^ to be added to the Cisalpine Republic; 
all was^lory shed upon France by the First Consul, and sensibly 
felt by a grateful nation. 

All this was not however achieveH without much hesitation on 
the part of the Austrians ; it was the necesstfy of retreating on 
all sides before our cannons which first induced Austria to treat 
without the consent of England, notwithstanding her recent 
engagement to the contrary. This was a great victory gained over 
English gold. But Joseph Bonaparte, after having given some 
grand dinners at Paris to the Count von Cybentzel, in which 
department we had given him all the assistance in our power, 
was obliged to maintain against him, at Luneville, many long 
and worn discussions upon every point to be surrendered, for 
alas ! we were unreasonable, and asked, the plenipotentiary 
thought, too much. Happily for the success of J^sejih’s^hego- 
tiations he received, just at the critical moment, a courier from 
General Bruiie, bringing a copy of « despatch to the First 
Consul, announcing a victory m the true republican style of 
conciseness: 

‘^Citizen, First Consul, 

** 1 have the honour to infjjrm you that I crossed the 
Adige, yesterday, the 1st of January,•immediately above Verona*; 
which puts me into a position to announce to you very shortly 
the occupation of that town. 

I salute you wdth respect, 

«Bkune.” 

Accordingly on the 3d of January Verona was occupied by 
our troops, as well as Vincenza some days afterwards, and the 
Brenta was then crossed. In fi\ct, the army was now on the? 
march, and with sufficient rapidity, to form .a junction with 
Moreau, who, on his part, encamped at the distance of twenty- 
five leagues from Vienna, had concluded an armistice with His 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Charles, a good(; prince, an 
honest man and a great captain, but always unfortunate. M. 
de Bellegarde, who was so too, (that is, unfortunate, for the rest 
1 am not competent to speak), took the same method to obtain 
some quiet sleep. An armistice was concluded between him and 
General Brune; and three weeks after, the glorious treaty of 
Luneville was signed, which wholly restored-Marshal Belle- 
garde's repose, and 1 may add, en passant, that of some other 
Austrian generals-in-chief, who had had enough of this war- 



Piioce Charles was the only one of them whose noble eon* 
4jact» even under every reverses \vas worthy of bis exalted birth 
and great soul. I more than esteem the character of this 
prince, and believe 1 know it as well as a personage of his raj^ 
can be known, without the advantage of personal access; but I 
know enough of- him to fix my opinion upon bases which ensure 
my veneration. 

Brune, who gave so fortunate an impetus to the diplomacy of 
Luneville, was born at Brives, and like all natives of the south, 
was ardent, active, fond of literature, poetry, and the fine arts; 
he possessed a large share of information and betook himself to 
composition. To facilitate the publication of bis works he 
became a printer; and at this period of his life the revolution 
opened. Brune was young; his head and heart confessed but 
one idea—glory and his country ! He was a patriot in the true 
sense of the word all that passed under his eye added fuel to his 
thoughts. He soon cast away his pen, ink, and paper, and took 
up the sword and the gun to enter into one of those battalions of 
heroes which France produced by thousands in those radient 
days of glory and liberty, and wdiich were formed without the 
necessity of "beating to arms. His battalion of the Seine and 
Oise was commanded by General Lnpoype. 

JSJone of our.marshalsrhave been so falsely represented to the 
public opinion as Brune. He was not one of Moreau‘*s generals 
as it was the fashion to denominate all those who had served in 
the army of the Rhine. Had the restored Princes believed him 
so, they would surely have protected him from the popular fury, 
as senseless as all tlie ac<i*isations which have been advanced 
against him; but Brune did not belong to the army of the 
Rhine; neither was he in Paris in the aiitumnof 1792. Those, 
therefore, who accuse him of partici])ating in the horrible saturna¬ 
lia of the Septembrisers, to which, had he been at Paris, he would 
neither in heart, ^ord, or jest hj^ve assented, should, before 
ataining his life with a falsehood, in order to palliate the horror 
of his death, have ascertained whether in physical possibility, he 
‘could have committed the atrocious crime with which he is 


charged, and of which an alibi of several hundred leagues is, I 
^prehend, a sufficient refutation. Brune was not at Paris in 
^^ptember, 1792, but at Radmack. 

Brune advanced raoidlv to an elevated rank in the army: he 


Brune advanced rapidly to an elevated rank in the army; he 
had courage and good will, an union always tending to succeiJB, 
but at this period ensuring it. The cannon cleared the ranks 
with a frightful rapidity, and made sure way to promotion for 
those who obtained the notice of their chiefs, though it might be 
only to advance them more certainly to the honours of a soldier’s 
grave. The cradle of Brune’s glory waS tl^.army of Italy, then 
under the command of Kellemian and Brunet. It is, howereiv 
remarkable, that notwithstanding the activi^ of BruM’s militaiy 



accession to the command of the army of Italy in 1795^ he iis 
scarcely mentioned in the joumals of the.ttine; the Monitew 
for example, notices him only in 1797. Brune, however, largely 
<x»ntributed his contingent of glory to the three briliitmt day* 
preceding and following the battle of Rivoii, which decided the 
fate of Italy. He was soon after named genesalMn-chief of the 
army in Helvetia; laid-siege to Berne, and by its surrender pro¬ 
duced the shbmission of a}i Switzerland. From thence be was 
removed to the Texel, to oppose the landing of the Anglo- 
Russian army under the command bf the Duke of York, which 
might have been a fatal event for France, while at the same 
moment Massena was sinking in Switzerland under the superior 
force of Zurich. 

The soad to Paris was open, and Brune, with twenty thou¬ 
sand men, whom the Directory kept in a state of inefficient 
provision, was to check the advance of an A^glo-Russian army, 
which had disembarked at Alkmaar, and was joined by a 
Dutch force of eighteen thousand men. The Duke of York 
was entirely beaten at Bergen, which led to the capitulation of 
his whole army at Alkmaar; and Massena at the same time 
gained the batue of Zurich; two victories which ^ved France, 
as Marshal Villars had saved her at Denain. 

Peace now granted a momentary security to our fron;tier, 
and the overthrow of the Directory opened a prospect of good 
government to France; the First Consurs most anxious cares 
were directed to the re-establishment of order in those fine pro¬ 
vinces so long desolated by internal conflicts, and he sent Brune 
into the west, where General Hedouville had already prepared 
that convention, which was signed almost immediately after, 
and secured the submission and tran(]uilHty of both sides of 
the Loire. At this period the First Consul appointed him to 
the command of the army of Italy, which brings us to the point 
whence we set out. • *'* ? 

It was at this period, in the month of November, 1800, that 
Macdonald at the head of the army of the Grisons, compre^ 
bending the full importance of his junction with Brune, pene¬ 
trated into the Valteline by the passage of the Splugen, one 
of the most elevated summits of the Alps, and braving tempests 
and avalanches, succeeded in his prodigious efforts by the roost un¬ 
precedented display of courage and industry. But to the chief 
of the staff of this army, General Matthew Dumas, who is 
still living amongst us, is to be attributed, perhaps, more than 
even Macdonald himself, this triumph over the wrathful ele¬ 
ments and stepdame nature, all the resources which patience^ 
vigilanc^ activity, and philanthropy, could supply to the warrior, 
lie provided in forei^ting his wants, and profheting him ffiooi 
other dangers than those of the swoi^ and the cannon. Brune 
meanwhile was attempting the passage of the Mincio, in face 
of the flue army of Mai^al Bellegarde; the battle of 



tlie whole weight of the enemy’s forces, and which was finally 
decided by an admirable charge of cavalry, under Davoust, 
enabled him, on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of December, 1800, 
to effect his purpose, and nearly destroyed the Austrian army. 
Its ultimate important influence upon the conditions of the 
peace of Luneviile has been already detailed. 

Brune now returned to France, retired to his estate of St. 
Just, in Champagne, did good in his neighbourhood, and 
amused himself with literature. In 1804 he was one of the 
sixteen marshals whom Bonaparte appointed on the establish¬ 
ment of the empire. In 1807 Brune was ordered with a corps 
d'armce into Swedishf Pomerania; he took Stralsund and the 
Isle of Rugen, and forced the Swedish army to retire. His in¬ 
terview with the King of Sweden; during the siege of Stral¬ 
sund, the particulars of which, as published by Gustavus Brune, 
denied to be correct, caused Napoleon’s high displeasure; he 
continued for many years in disgrace, and the name of the con¬ 
queror of Bergen and tlie pacificator of the East was, during 
this period, never pronounced. 

On Napoleon’s return, however, in March, 1815, Marshal 
Brune was dtawn from his retirement and accepted a post of great 
confidence and delicacy—the command of the eighth military 
division, which ^committed the peace of the south to his keep¬ 
ing. The restoration of Louis XVIII. and his re-entry into 
Paris found Brune at his post; he went to Toulon himself to 
restore the white flag there, lest its reappearance should be 
the signal for popular tumult, and was afterwards summoned 
to Paris. It was on his vvny thither, at Avignon, that he met 
■with the dreadful death which has stained the era to which it 
belongs, with indelible ihfamy. Many important particulars of 
it, whicli I have received from an eyewitness, 1 reserve till 
my narrative brings me to its proper place; nor should I have 
introduced the subject at present, out for an interesting and im¬ 
portant fact connected with the period of his command in 
Italy, and whicli I cannot omit here. To appreciate it pro¬ 
perly the reader must be acquainted with the principal circum¬ 
stances of the case, wdiich I shall therefore slightly state. 

Marshal Brune on reaching Avignon was warned that much 
agitation prevailed in the town, and that it was particularly di¬ 
rected against him; lie was strongly recommendea to avoid pass¬ 
ing through ; but turning a deaf ear to all advice he commanded 
his postillions to drive to the post-house; here an armed mob of 
800 men, calling themselves royalists, besieged him in a room to 
which they 1yd driven him for refuge; the mayor, the prefect, 
and a few geinsrf’ames succeeded in protecting him during four 
hours from their*infuriated attsicks, while three thousand citizens 
looked with apathy upon the atrocious scene, without affording 
the smallest assistance The gallant resistance of the police 



the Marshal had been the murderer of the Pnncess of Lamhalle. 
a vile slander generally circulated, and which 1 have refuted 
above, in proving that he was not at Paris when that tragedy 
was performed, he was put to death by the mob in the most 
barbarous manner; his lacerated corpse, after being dragged 
through the mud, was thrown into the Rhone; and the river 
refusing to contain it, it lay tw'o days unburied upon the strand, 
whither the waves had cast it. 

The curious incident, which though it occurred eighteen years 
previously, is so closely connected with the tragical event, took 
place in Italy in the year 1797. General Massena was called 
to Milan by General Bonaparte, then cojpmanding in chief, to 
assist at some national festival. The command of Massena^s 
division,then devolved on Brune, who celebrated the same fete 
at Padua. A banquet was given, at which much patriotic 
poetry was read and sung. General Biune, who was a man of 
literature and fond of poetry, heard some stanzas of a song, the 
principles of which pleased him, and he composed impromptu 
the following couplets which he sang in conclusion : 

Against one, two hundred rise, 

Assail and smite him till he dies; 

Yet blood, say they, we spare to spill; 

And patriots we account then still! 

Urged by martial ardour on, 

In the umve their victim's throwny 
Their fttnatic joy to fill! 

Yet these men are patriots still! 

What an extraordinary concurrence or qpiumstancevS I what a 
singular colouring does this unpremeditated composition cast 
over the fate of Brune! Little did he suppose himself prophesy¬ 
ing, and yet with what strange mystery are the futurfe details of 
his horrible death here related in anlicipatiofi4 This account of. 
the composition of these verses is perfectly authentic; it was 
given me by an officer who was present at the dinner when they 
were sung, as was the Chevalier Suchet, brother of Marshal* 
Suchet, who can certify the truth of the whole history. 

Before returning, according to the thread of my narrative, to 
the Count Louis von Cobentzel and the state of things introduced 
at Paris by the treaty of Luneville, I will take advantage of the 
break already made in it to mention one of the misrepresentations 
of M. de Bourrienne; one which I am the more bound to correct 
because it affects the memory of Junot. I know not whether 
the time which has elapsed since the facts which he relates has 
driven from his memoiy a number of circumstances which he 
must have known, and thereby caused the false colouring he 
gives to many things; as for example, he speaks of Junotis secret 
police, when he certainly ought to know that Junot never was 



acqu&i&ted with many facts and events, because the military com- 
aoandant of a great town receives a daily report aa to its interior 
order or disorder, and this opened to him an infinity of doors of 
observation, into which sometimes he would not even lods. 
Frequently, indeed, have I seen reports given in by the old 
adjutant Laborde, which Junot has made him transcribe, in order 
to omit certain names or some words which might compromise 
the parties concerned in them, and were of no impoitance to the 
safety of the First Consul. On this subject I will ate an anecdote. 

A lady of considerable importance in good society was involved 
in the reports concerning some conspiracy under the Consulate ; 
I do not remember whether it was the infernal machine or that 
of Chevalier; but the fact was, that this lady, perfectly inno¬ 
cent, had been induced by the giddiness of a young fool to give 
him an asylum against the political prescription he had incurred, 
while he represented the cause of his danger to her as totally 
different from the fact. The gend'armerie traced him, and took 
him from under the wing of Madame de Montesson. The lady 
no sooner discovered the real state of the case, than in great 
alarm she hastened to visit Junot. She was held in much con¬ 
sideration by the First Consul: Madame Bonaparte was attached 
to her; she felt herself deserving of their good will, and the base 
idea of figuring in an affair which must come under the cognisance 
of the tribunals distressed her exceedingly. Junot immediately 
perceived that she had committed no intentional error, and the 
report was altered : the name of Madame de Montesson did not 
appear in it, there was no occasion that it should; the 5 ’^oung 
man was arrested, which the point in requisition. Some time 
afterwards the Fir&t Consul asked Junot, ‘Mn what house 
was the young lieutenant of the 12th arrested?** For a 
moment Junot w'as posed, but he remembered that it had 
been inserted in the report, that he had been taken when 
-.walking in the Chanips-Elysees, and he answered accordingly. 
The First Consul answered J unot, pulling him by the ear, 

“ You have a bad memory, Junot, he was arrested at Madame 
de Montesson *s house.*’ He then added more seriously, '‘You 
were right, my dear Junot, in listening to Madame de Montes¬ 
son’s request; I have a respect for her, and I am glad you did 
not insert her name in the report; but you should have men¬ 
tioned it verbally to me, and not have wholly forgotten the 
circumstance.** 

In this little trait the character of Napoleon is very conspicu¬ 
ous. He would always know every thing, and was offended by 
the smallest concealment. Junot discovered Fouch6 to have 
been the channel by Vfeich the First Consul became acquainted 
with this affair.'^ 

I have reported this little history to prove that Junot sup- 


rderesee to the Etnperor's safety. Many of these reports are to 
diis 4ay among his papers; they are purely military, but ki 
t^se times of trouble were the depositories of many names con-^ 
nected with affairs into which the police were prying, but which, 
fortunately for their proprjetoi*s, fell into the hands of a man of 
honour. With respect to the large suras which Junot received 
for the secret police of the capita), and of which he remitted an 
annuity of 3000 francs to a bad bulletinist, I know nothing of 
them. 1 suppose, however, that the First Consul, unwilling to 
charge all the appointments of the \:ominandant of Paris upon 
the military funds, gave Junot a pension upon the extraordinary 
revenue raised by the minister of police,^and which was solely 
at his own disposal; the daily reports were drawn up at the 
station of the military staff of Paris or the Quai de Voltaire, 
and were brought to Junot by th% chief of the staff, the adju¬ 
tant-general Doucet, under whose orders several adjutants 
exercised a close surveillance over the peace and good order of 
Paris : these were Junot’s agents and bulletinists, but they were 
no spies of police, I may add, that never did Junot, nor Mar¬ 
shal Mortier, who in his quality of general commanding the first 
military division, was his chief, in the performance their duty 
compromise one innocent person. But I can easily conceive 
th^ there are men whose crooked pqlicy wisljing always to 
remain in shadow, would endeavour to the utmost to frustrate 
the object of all these cares, and failing to do so would spare no 
slander which might bring those cares into disrepute. Hence,wl 
apprehend, the origin of the animosity with which the.military 
staff of Paris has been pursued / . 


CHAPTER LXX. 

Count Louis von Cobentzel—His taste for f(*tcs and frivolities—Anecdote of* 
his embassy to the court of Catherine—^Tlie theatre of the Hermitage—The 
ambassador as Countess d’Escarbagnas—^The novice courier aud his de¬ 
spatches—Change of costume—Victories of Bonaparte and diplomacy in 
masquerade—I.ord Whitworth—Talents and manners of Count Cobentzel— 
Count Philip Cobentzel bis successor. 

• 

Count Louis von Cobentzel, who had just signed, at Lune- 
ville, the treaty of peace between Austria and France, was the 
greatest lover of spectacles, f^tes, and all kinds of merry diver¬ 
sions, that 1 have ever met with in my life. The Emperor, his 
master, had made a judicious selection in appointing him env<^ 
for signing a treaty of peace. He interested himself in the pro- 
grammcB of all the intended fStes; enjoyed them by anticiparioD, 



I frequently saw him; for, as he was passionately fond of 
plays, and 1 had a box at all the theatres, he preferred going 
privately with Junot and me, to appearing in the official box of 
the minister for foreign affairs. 

Count Louis was middle aged, verypgly, and is truly reported 
to have resembled Mirabeau. He had the same sallow face, 
and his eyes, which, however, bofe np other resemblance to 
thoseof Mirabeau, were equally small. He had also the same 
enormous head of hair, which guve so singular an effect to 
Mirabeau's countenance (I am not speaking of resemblance in 
the intellectual countenance). Count Louis was lively and sen¬ 
sible, but withal had plenty of follies; follies which he is said to 
have only adopted in imitation of Prince Kaunitz. He had 
been for a long time Austrian ambassador at the court of the 
great Catherine, and retained a profound and enthusiastic admi¬ 
ration for that sovereign, wlio kept a theatre, played herself, and 
carried the condescension so far as to write comedies for the 
amusement of her court. When Count Loui^ von Cobentzel 
was once launched on this favourite topic, it was a vain hope to 
extract a word from him that did not bear reference to the 
theatre at the Hermitage, in which his frightful person would 
certainly not set off his dramatic talents to the best advantage. 

The First Consul related to us one evening, that M. de 
Cobeiilzel had had a little theatre constructed in the palace of 
the Austrian ambassador at Petersburgh, principally with the 
oljject, as you may suppose, of acting him? df. One day me 
ambassador was to assume the character of the Countess d’Es- 
^rbagnas. The Empress had promised to be present, ano the 
^VowU-Countess was dressed early to be m readiinos for appear¬ 
ing on the stage the inpraent the Czarina nad taken her seat. 
She arrived, and the ambassador w'as sought for, but neither he 
nor the Comtess coyjXdi be found. At length, after a tiresome 
.parch, he was discovered in his cabinet, in male attire indeed, 
but with his hair puffed, in high^heeled shoes, and so suffo¬ 
cated with passion that he could scarcely articulate the words. 
Hang that villain for me,” pointing to a man who was praying 
all the saints in Heaven to defend him from the supposed 
madman. 

This was a courier from Vienna arrived in liaste, with very 
important despatches, and specially ordered to deliver them into 
the ambassador’s own hands; for Catherine II. made no scruple 
of violating the seals, not only of her own subjects, but of foreign¬ 
ers, and even ambassadors, whose diplomatic character is a 
sacred defence, even amongst the most savage nations. M. de 
Beausset, when ambassador from France, made serious com¬ 
plaints of this gross breach of international law. The courier 
was a young man, recently attached to the foreign office, and 
bad never even seen the Count Cobentzel. He arrived at seven 



Countess d'Escarbagnas was complacently contemplating; tbe : > 
reflection in a large looking glass, of a figure which has peraapa 
never since been paralleled; smiling at his whimsical visage, 
adding a patch, flirting his fan, enlarging his hoop, and repeat¬ 
ing the most striking'pasgages of his paii. At this moment the 
courier from Vienna was announced. The Count replied that 
he would see him the next morning, but at present he was other- 
^ wise occupied; recommending that he should repose himself for 
gthe night, and leave business till the morning, 

'i. But the young man was a novicfi in diplomacy, and scrupu¬ 
lously conscientious in discharging his commission. His orders 
were to use all diligence and at whatever price to reach Peters- 
burgh before midnight on this very day. He was arrived, and 
loudly ^nd pertinaciously insisted on seeing the ambassador. 
One of the secretaries infornied M. de Cobentzel of the courier’s 
orders. “ Why, what does the obstinate ftjlow want ? Is he 
possessed? Well, send him in.” 

The secretary, accustomed to the foolenes of his m&ster, with¬ 
out an instant’s reflection on the necessity of preparing a stranger 
for the interview, introduced him into the cabinet, saying. 
There is the ambassador.” And the courier foufld himself m 
the presence of a woman dressed in the fashion of his grind- 
mottiei’s days, who dvanccd affectedly to meet Jiim, and while 
putl.hig with one I.and an e* tra patch on a round cheek, already 
:- i.(t'j5iled behind a thick coat of rouge, stretched out the other 
to • iceive the packet, saying, Well, sir, let us see the faraUlis 
dfspatches.” The courier turned round instead of answering, to 
reque&t an explanation of the stmn^e spectacle that thus pre¬ 
sented itself. But the secretary had vanished j the door was* 
shut, and lie found himself alone with the burlesque vision. 

“ I wish to speak to the ambassador,” cried tlie young man, 
whose brain, somewhat heated by the fatigue of several days’ 
rapid travelling, was nearly^overset upon Seeing a masquerade 
figure seize tlie ministeriai packet, and endeavour to snatch it 
from him, saying all the while, 

‘‘ Here is the aa.bassador! I am the ambassador! ” 

The young Austrian was stout, and retained a firm hold of 
the deposit confided to him; but beginning to be frightened,he 
called for help, insisting on seeing the ambassador, and refusing 
to recognise him under this disguise. In vain Count Cobentzel 
ran after him round the cabinet, explaining why, on this particu¬ 
lar occasion, he was dressed in his fine brocaded gown and velvet 
petticoat. Greek would have been more intelligible to his 
companion. At length the Count exclaimed in despair, 

“ Well, blockhead, you shall see him, you shall see ypur 
ambassador;” and entering his bedchamber, he threw off Iffg 
gown and petticoat, and returned to the obstinate courier in 



white silk stockings, high-heeled shoes, black breeches, and 
pufTed hair;—another edition of my dragoon's dress, and white 
satin shoes. 

• Accordingly the young courier, more than ever persuaded oi 
his insanity, persisted in refusing to sutrender the imperial 
packet, till the ambassador was growing seriously angry, when, 
to complete his fury, the Empress's arrival was announced to 
him. The secretary of the embassy explained this strange 
scene to the diplomatic courier, and persuaded him at length to 

f ive his despatches into the ha‘nds of Count Louis von Cobentzel. 

he Count read them, and found them indeed a singular prologue 
to the comedy he was ?bout to perform. They announced to 
him that Beaulieu and Wurmser had no better fortune in Italy 
than the Archduke Charles upon the Khine. That (reneral 
Bonaparte, then twenty-six year^ of age, was taking possession 
of Italy, at the he^d of 36,000 Frenchmen, and was beating 
General Beaulieu, notwithstanding (and very probably on ac¬ 
count of) hh seventy-six years, though he had 50,000 men under 
his orders. Thev also warned the ambassador, that it was of 
the utmost importance to induce the Czarina to give effect to 
her promises so long since made, of placing an armament by 
' sea and land at the disposal of the allies, and pressed him not 
to lose a moment in communicating this intelligence to the 
Empress, and in entering upon the question of the armament. 

This order admitted of no delay in its execution; Count 
Cobentzel felt it, and I may say painiuUy. England was at this 
moment about to sign a treaty of subsidy and alliance with 
Russia; Austria was deeply interested in avoiding the smallest 
offence to England, and the Count felt that it would be an agree¬ 
able compliment to the‘British ambassador to consult him on 
tliis important occasion. Lord Whitworth was sent to and came. 
To form a just conception of this interview the two personages 
should be known. Lord Whitworth was tall, perfectly well 
made and handsome, with a countenance and manner of tlie 
highest distinction. I have never known a man better calculated 
to represent a nation great, prosperous, and impertinent; always 
magnificently dressed, even at the Consular Court, it may be 
imagined how particular he would be at that of Catherine II, 

. where Eastern luxury prevailed to a magical extent. Imagine 
then the contrast he would present to the countenance, figure, 
and manners of M. de Cobentzel, always a little burlesque, and 
decorated on ^is occasion for the amusement of the persons 
who witnessed the conversation in the absurd accoutrements of the 
Countess d'Escarbagnas. Lord Whitworth received the Count’s 
Gommunicatioa with the cold politeness habitual to him, and 
Fecommending him not to keep the Empress waiting, went to 
apologize fev a delay, which admitted of no apology but the 
1 KoIiava thnnoh T Am nnf nitifA siirA nf it. tbAt fllA 



Empress in her impatience to be informed more at It^ngth of the 
details of events of which the English ambassador could only give 
the outline, required the immediate presence of the Count Von 
Cobentzel, who came in his gown, hoop, and puffs to the au¬ 
dience. 

The Count Louis von Cobentzel, though really agreeable, was 
much less so than he would have been had he permitted his own 
good sense* and information to direct his manners, instead of 
servilely copying those of Prince Kauuitz and Prince Potemkin, 
to both of whom he affected to bear a personal resemblance, and 
whose frivolity and morality, both of the school of Louis XV., 
he assumed together with an exclusive p^edilectiou for the great 
world. This world was the court, beyond the luminous circle 
of which all to him was chaos. His g<^ sense, however, made 
him understand, that a generation had sprung up, in which were 
to be found names bearing a lustre of renovvn.fully equal to that 
of heraldic blazonry. He knew this, but to his aristocratic ears 
the sound of tlie word citizen, applied to the head of the govern¬ 
ment, produced discord to all social harihony ; and he could not 
reconcile himself to the necessity of addressing Madame Lannes 
without the title of Princess. He had talent, howeVer, and was, 
as I have said, agreeable'; he related multitudes of anecdotes 
about the court of Russia, all very amusing; that^f the Countess 
d’Escarbagnas did not come from himself, but was told me at a 
later period by some Russians of Catherine’s court, and by the 
Count’s cousin. Count Philip von Cobentzel, who very aeton 
succeeded him as ambassador at Paris, and remained here till 
our rupture with the Austrians in 18^4. • 

It was also in the year l801 that a treaty of peace was signed 
at Florence between France and Naples.* It is worthy of remark, 
that in this treaty the Isle of Elba was made over to France, 
although not as an object of much consideration, for it was 
always regarded as a barreij and savage fo2k; thirteen year^ 
later it became the only asylum of the monarch to whom it 
belonged. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 


The ambassador at the theatres—Tlie Vaudeville—ITie Com^die Frapjaise— 
Fleury—Manners of 1801 and 1831—All superiority dangerous—The Duke 
of Orleans and the blacksmith—Fleury, King of. Prussia and the Count de 
Perigord in prison—Paul I. and General Sprengporten—Portrait of Madame 
Pecamier—Gradual change in the state of society—The Bankers' fetes— 
Foreigners in Paris—Death of the Emperor Paul and accession of Alexander 
—The Itussians at Paris-^The Chevalier de Kalitscheff and the Count de 
Markoff. 

The Count Louis von Cobentzel was fond of laughing*, 
especially when he was, as he called it, incognito; that is to say, 
when he left two dozen ribands and medals in his carriage, and 
retained but two or three; which with his black coat almost 
French, his silk stockings, diamond shoe-buckles and full-dressed 
head, made him a personage not very likely to diminish the 
merriment of such of the frequenters of the Montansier and the 
Vaudeville as should chance to meet him in the corridors. Our 
box at the Vaudeville having a private entrance and staircase 
from the Rue de Chartres, made it particularly agreeable to the 
ambassador, and his,frequent presence there was an additional 
^ittraction and amp^epient to us. In the years 1800, 1801 and 
1802, the Vaudevilles resumed the gaiety which the stem events 
of the preceding years had greatly diminished; the song was 
icsumed, and farce did not go to seek its subjects in Plutarch, 
Livy, or the Slate Trials. Pero and his friends, Scarron’s mar¬ 
riage, and a thousand other such, were more suitable to this 
temple of g-aiety, than the grand names, the very sound of which 
is sufficient to chase away mirth. At this moment the com¬ 
panies of the Vaudeville and the Th^fitre de Montansier were 
particularly well chosen. 

The Comedie Fran^aise was also in its glory. Talma, Lafont, 
St. Prix, Monvel—what an admirable constellation of talent ! 
then Mademoiselle Raucourt, Madame Vestris, Monsieur Fleury, 
Mademoiselle Georges, Mademoiselle Duchesnois, Mademofeelle 
Volnais, and Mademoiselle Bourgoin; the recent dibuts of the 
four last still divided the society of Paris into amtated factions; 
but greater than all ffiese was Mademoiselle Mars, already the 


theatre who pleased me best; I never heard him go through any 
character without giving it full effect, by his excellent judgment 
and good sense. Then his manners were those of a perfect gen¬ 
tleman, fully imbued wjth the ton of good company: not the 
affectation of the present day, or the manners which then belonged 
to the stable and the gingerbread-stall. 

But I roust speak of Fleury and of the triumph of his art in 
the character of Frederrck in The two Pages. Many persons 
can yet remember the astonishment of Prince Henry, when he 
saw his brother upon the stage, speaking, walking, blowing his 
nose,—^in all points Frederick himself.^ And that mask, as it 
may be called, with which at his pleasure he assumed another 
face, v^as wholly furnished by a pmy of the muscles altogether 
his own, and for which he w£Ra m no degree indebted to any 
theatrical manceuvre. This was proved to me in a singular 
manner by the Count de Perigord. * 

This nobleman was thrown into prison during the reign of 
terror, when not ostracism only, but imprisonment and death 
were frequently the reward of genius, as well as of aristocracy of 
whatever kind; even success in the lowest grades of life was 
not exempt. For example, the Duke of Orleans had for a com¬ 
panion in death, a blacksmith who Jiad beei^ denounced and 
condemned, because the president of his section was also a black¬ 
smith, and hung fewer bells than his neighbour. The entire 
company of the Comedie Fran^aise were for similar reasons 
under lock and key, and M. de Perigord was painfully surprised 
at meeting in prison so many peijpons who had contributed .to 
his enjoyment in the days of happiness. But a Frenchman, it 
is well known, can be gay even in the presence of death, and 
the friend and coinpanion of Marshal Saxe was not very likely 
to be otherwise. Every time, therefore, that the old Count met 
Fleury in the gloomy galleries of their prison' he stopped, made 
a low obeisance, and said, How does your majesty do V* At 
the instant,” continued M. de Perigord, “ the king of Prussia 
stood before me, such as we have seen him in The two Pag^, 
such as he was at Potsdam two years before his death: his back 
bowed, but his carriage imposing nevertheless, the same air, and 
the same play of countenance. And this total change effected 
in a few seconds, in a damp dungeon, by the light of a grated 
casement, and when a turnkey might interrupt this dramatic 
entertainment by marching us before the revolutionary tribunal, 
that is to say,—to death 

There is ^at talent no doubt in this active and ever ready 
play of the matures and disguisement of the whole person; but 
1 think the mental firmness of the man, which will permit him 
to exercise these faculties in the midst of the most imminent 
danger, is still more worthy of admiration than the powers of the 
actor. 


period enlivened Paris; the Emperor of Russia if he had not an- 
actual representative at the Consular Oonrt^ had at least a medium 
of communication with the First Consul in the person of Ceneral 
fiprengporten. Charmed with the generosity with which Napo¬ 
leon had treated Russia, in sending home without ransom or 
exchange, well clothed and provided fpr, the eight thousand 
prisoners taken at Alkmaar, on the Surrender of the Anglo- 
Russian army, Paul had charged General Sprengporten w'ith a 
letter of thanks to the First Consul, but without giving him any 
diplomatic chai’acter.* 

Tills general gave charming fetes; and though himself of a 
disposition habitually melancholy, arising from his exile from his 
native country, to which his engagements in the Russian, service 
were a bar to his ever returning, he so frankly testified his desire 
to see his guests %vell amused that it was impossible to avoid 
being so. He was moreover a bachelor, and this circumstance 
contributed to the* freedom of intercourse and mirth which his 
house offered. 

It was here that I first saw Madame Recamier; I had heard 
her much spoken of, and I acknowledge that my mother had 
prejudiced my judgment concerning her, in persuading herself, 
and consequently me (for in matters relating to society, my 
opinion almost always followed hers), that Madame Recamier’s 
reputation was wholly exaggerated, and that she must necessarily 
be a person of such overbearing pretensions, that no moderate 
qualifications could expect any notice in prelf^-nce of her noisy 
and senseless appropriation of the homage of fashion^ 

Great then was my surprise w hen I beheld that lovely face, so 
blooming, so childish, and yet so beautiful! and still greater 
when I observed the timid uneasiness she experienced in her 
triumph. No doubt it was pleasing to be proclaimed the un¬ 
rivalled beauty of^lie f^te ; but it was evident that she was pained 
by the envious glances of the females, who could not wholly 
suppress the ill-will with which they witnessed her monopoly of 
adoration. 

Madame Recamier truly deserved that homage; she was a 
really pretty woman 1 This praise is bestowed on every young 
woman with a passable face, whom it is necessary to flatter at 
her entrance into life, because she has a fortune, and the house 
to which she belongs is open to company; and thus is a word 

* General Sprengporten was not a Russian, but.borD iu Finland of an anclrat 
&mily. At •the period of the fannotls revolution in Sweden in 1776, be 
much attached to the cauae of Oustavus 111., who, aware of the strict honour 
and fidelity of hie military friend, made him acquainted with his^ans, but 
Sprengpo^en arrived at Stockholm too late to assist the young king 
hw beaten the iomiefs, and Gustavus was the conqueror. Sweden was at that 
period divided into two parties; Uie bonnets were supported by the Diet,*aiid 
tne chapeavx, encouraged by France, were of the King's party. Sprengporten 
afterwards nassed into the Russian service, and althoueh not ambassador at 



profaned which is destined to describe t^e most ravishing of 
nature’s works. It would be mure reasonable to sE^y of such a 
person—she is handsome. Nothing is more vulgar than those 
every day faces with great eyes, a strait nose, a mouth with good 
teeth and rosy lips, and dll this accompanied by falling shoulders, 
and a well made leg and arm. But go and ask those large eyes 
for a look.of hre, th^ lips to open with an intellectual smile, 
and that Greek or Roman nose to derange its solemn line to 
show by the smallest movement the nostrils that that fine face 
can exhibit a play of the mijscles; ask all this, and you may 
find a beautiful marble statue, butiiow silent and cold. 


tis requisite MadameRecamier poslessed in perfection; the 
i^sion of her eyes is mild and intellectual, her smile is 


This 

expression ot ner eyes 
mciohs, her language attaching; her whole person possesses 
tne charm of native grace, goodness, and intelligence. She re¬ 
minded me at first sight of the Madonna8»of the pious Italian 
painters ; but the resemblance consisted wholly in expression — 
not in regularity of features. It was the mind which animated 
her eyes, and blushed in her cheek ; the smile which so frequently 
played upon her rosy lips expressed the unaffected Joy of a young 
heart, happy in pleasing, and in being beloved. When Madame 
Recamier was in England, she excited the same enthusiasm in 
Bie multitudes who thronged to see heft-, because there is in grace 
and goodness a clmrm which exercises its power, without appeal, 
over the people df every country. 

At the ^rae^'^en I first met Madame Recamier she was in 
the prim^, oUker beauty and of bf^r brilliant existence. M, 
RecamlS^Vas at the head of one bf the first banking house? of 
Paris; his misfortunes were not then foreseen. He had, there¬ 
fore, the means of giving to his charming consort all the enjoy¬ 
ments of wealth and luxury, as a poor return for her tender at¬ 
tentions, and the happiness which she over his home and 
his life. M. Recamier’s*house was a delightful residence; 
nothing was comparable to the f&tes he gave to foreigners recom¬ 
mended to him, and whose choice of M. Recamier for their 
banker, was no doubt fixed by the desire of an introduction to 
his wife. Curiosity attracted them to his house, they were re¬ 
tained there by a charm which acted equally upon old and 
young, male and female. 

Madame Recamier is an essential character in cotemporaiy 
memoirs; it is not often that a woman is to be found to embelliah 
the era of her life, with attractions such as hers ; a woman whose 
friendship has been courted by^persons the most remarkable of 
the age for their talents ; a woman whose beauty has thrown at 
her feet all the men whose eyes have once be,en set upon her; 
whose love has been the object of universal desire, yet whose 
virtue has remained pure; whose unsullied reputation never 
Buffered from the attacks of jealousy or envy; a woman who 



cause in her days of .gaiety and splendour she had the merit of 
being always ready to sacrifice her own enjoyments to afford 
consolation, which no one could do more sweetly and effectually, 
to any friend in affliction. To the world Madame Recamier is 
a celebrated woman ; to those who had the happiness to know 
and to appreciate, her, she was a peculiar and gifted being, 
formed by nature as a perfect model uSijme of her most benefr- 
cent moods, ' 

The epoch of which we are now speaking was remarkable, 
as ushering in a century, of which the twelve first years fur¬ 
nished more events, than the whole circle of centuries which 
have formed the history of nations. 

Since the 18th Brumaire, soejety had been reuniting, and 
grouping round a government which ofl'ered it at length, not 
only security but prosperity. The peace with Germany, that 
which was in progress with Russia, and a preliminary treaty 
already far advanced with Great Britain, afforded a bright hori¬ 
zon, to replace those thick clouds which weighed upon the 
bosoms even of individuals, oppressing all with fears, not only 
for their possessions but their lives. Such a change in the state 
necessarily produced a revolution in manners and in the rela¬ 
tions of society. For the benefit of a part of the existing 
generation, of tne rising part especially, it is proper to observe 
that good society, or the world of fashion, was at the time to 
which we allude, a kingdom within itself, having its own laws, 
customs, usages, and even language; and all inis without any 
prejudice to its neighbours. Women were the sovereigns of 
this empire, and the homage they exacted from their subjects 
was the just return for ,the charm they shed upon all social in¬ 
tercourse subject to their administration. All this had suffered 
greatly in the general overthrow. Beautiful women had as¬ 
sumed. the red cijp; but in the vaunted days of liberty, the 
liberty of changing one’s style or Character was not permitted. 
But as in this world every thing has an end,happily this glorious 
period of liberty had its end. Families again began to meet at 
stated festivals, to kiss the hand of the aged grandmother; 
they no longer feared to march in procession to the mother’s 
room with bouquets of flowers on the day of Our Lady, or the 
patron saint; in time we got bolder, and private balls were re¬ 
newed ; at length came the Consulate, and we were commanded 
to amuse ourselves. Oh! how willingly was the command 
obeyed ! And when we no longer feared to be condemned to 
death for having unwittingljr danced on the anniversary of a 
defeat, and that the government set the example of gaiety, 
Paris once more became the abode of joy and pleasures. In 
the two first years of the Consulate the finest fetes, except those 
of the government, the ministers, and other authorities, were 
given by the richest bankers, as M. Recamier, M. Perregaux, 



lot, and other great fortunes, who returned to France in plea¬ 
sures the wealth she had bestowed upon them. 

These ffites were soon rendered more brilliant by the presence 
of numerous foreigners of distinction, who crowded into France 
as soon as they were permitted to travel. Italy, England, 
Switzerland, sent their contributions of visiters who, in ex¬ 
change for 'the gold which they enriched us, were taught 
the arts of refined entertainments. 

The Russians followed the Germans as soon as their new 
Sovereign gave them permission to quit their frozen regions. 
The Emperor Paul was just dead ,* and Alexander, the eldest of 
his sons, had mounted the throne at twenty-three years of age. 
The demotic domination of the Czars immediately gave place to 
a paternal government, as muclf wiser as it was more gentle. I 
remember that at this period the Russians who came to Paris 
cherished for their young Sovereign a sentiment bordering on de¬ 
lirium. Many of them kept his portrait in their inmost apart¬ 
ment, beside that of the favorite saint, surrounded like it with 
lights and gems, and as much venerated as St. Alexander New- 
sky, or St. Nicholas. • 

Our definitive arrangements with the Court of St. Peters¬ 
burg, however, did not proceed very rapidly^ M. Spreng- 
porten was recalled and replaced by the Chevalier de Kalitscheff. 
who also had no diplomatic quality, but was simply the bearer 
of a letter from the Emperor of Russia to the First Consul. 
One remarkable circumstance attached to his mission was that, 
though sent by the Emperor Paul,/before he could deliver his 
letter the throne was already filled by Alexander. He was soon 
succeeded by the Count dc Markoff, in^juality of minister ple¬ 
nipotentiary, which however he did not assume till two months 
after his arrival here. General Hedouville was appointed by 
the First Consul to reside at St. Petersburg^ iw the same quality: 
all arrangements of this nature were made with extreme cau¬ 
tion; the foreign powers feared even to form alliances with 
France, for the Directory had rendered them suspicious of ouf 
good intentions. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

A visit from Rapp—An invitation to Malmaison—Conversation on the route 
—Rapp*» attaciiment to the First Consul—Chagrin and melancholy of Bona¬ 
parte—Uneasiness of his two aides-de-camp—Bonaparte refuses his breakfast 
■—A ride on horseback and fear of assassins—^llie horses at full gallop—Deep 
affliction of the First Consul and his conversation with Junot—-A dinner at 
Malmaison—The loss of Egypt—Great projects overthrown—The intended 
pillar—The action of Nararetli—An order of the day the proudest title of 
nobility—picture and the portrait. 

One fine moniiug in the summer of 1801 Rapp joined our 
breakfast table, bringing an order to Junot to attend the First 
Consul at Malmaison, and an invitation to me to spend the day 
there. We set out immediately after breakfast, and as Rapp 
was returning to Malmaison we gave him a place in our 
^rriage. 

1 have already spoken of Rapp as a brave and frank soldier, 
but the quality which acted the most strongly upon his charac¬ 
ter at this moment w'as his ardent attachment to the First 
Consul. Rapp, Duroc, Lannes, Bessitlres, Lemarrois, and two 
or three others of^tbe army of Italy and Egypt sympathized per¬ 
fectly with Junot in this respect, 4nd spoke precisely tlie same 
language. The First Consul was to them as an adored mistress 
*'is to most young men, the thought which predominated over 
every other; and of this devoted attachment I shall have many 
proofs to produce as my Memoirs proceed. 

On this occasion we remarked that Rapp was thoughtful and 
that a strong feeling seemed to oppress him. We had scarcely 
reached the barri(^re de TEtoile, when Junot, who had been con¬ 
templating Rapp’s countenance, caught the reflection of its 
melancholy, and before we arrived at Jfanterre, he said to his 
brave brother-in-arms taking his hand: 

“ Rapn, there is something the matter yonder.the 

General--’’ 

* And his eye, fixed upon the excellent young man, seemed to 
fear a confirmation of his apprehensions. Rapp, at first, bowed 
his head without answering; then pressing Junot*s hand, “ I 



ceived some painful news. 1 know him as if I had spent my whole 
life by his side, and when his forehead wrinkles and his eyelids 
fall”. . . .here he knit his eyebrows as Napoleon was accus¬ 
tomed to do when deep ii^ thought. Then when retaining this 
melancholy air, he pushes away his plate at dinner, throws up 
his napkin, removes hi^ chair, walks to and fvo, and orders three 
cups o^oflee an hour hence, 1 say to myself that he has met 
with s<nne cause of distresk. This is the life he led all day yes¬ 
terday, and this morning the same course has recommenced. 
This is why I am returning to Malmaison, though my attendance 
ended at noon. But I should be miserable at Paris.” 

Junot pressed Rapp’s hand : the brave fellow had so entirely 
expressed his own feelings! I jk>oked at both of them; Junot’s 
eyes were wet, and Rapp was looking out of the coach win¬ 
dow, ashamed of his emotion. 

But,” said I to tliem, " give me leave td tell you, you are 
behaving like two children. What! because the" First Consul 

is, perhaps, out of humour, or, at the mc^st, because you believe 
him to be vexed, you are unhappy to a degree to be absolutely 
ashamed of your feelings: I repeat it, you are as unseasonable as 
two children.” 

Their two faces turned towards each other, to take a mutual 
survey; and I burst into a laugh, Sapp was* offended. “T 
may be ridiculous in expressing an over anxiety,” said he, but 
I who have seen the General’s altered physiognomy.... you 
know Junot, I who have seen him, know tliat it is not ill-humour: 
—it is grief Yesterday morning, nfter rising from breakfast, 
which he had not eaten, he ordered the horses, and we rode out 
to the park of Bougival. We were algne with Jardin; so long 
as we were within sight of the house, the General walked his 
horse: but we had no sooner passed the paling than he spurred 

it, and the po<jr beast galloped up the ston^road of Bougiva} 
where he might have been IciUed ten times over: for if the horse 
had stumbled upon one of the round and polished stones the 
hill is strewed with, he might have rolled to the bottom, without 
the possibility of being saved. When we reached the summit, 
there, under the fine trees at the entrance of the wood, he 
stopped short. The horse panted and could not advance a step. 
1 rode up to the General: he was alone: Jardin was still a long 
way behind. I then thought no more of the horse falling ; but 
1 beheld in the dark and desert wood, assassins in waiting to 
watch my Generars steps. I saw that the most devoted guar¬ 
dianship cannot be so active but that danger may outstrip it; he 
bad been there two minutes and alone ! The misfortunes which 
might have been accomplished in this short time presented 
themselves so forcibly to me that, for a moment, I forgot mysdf. 
1 took the liberty to tell the First Consul that he rode like a 



devil, my General,” said I, do you terrify those who are de¬ 
voted to you, in this manner ? ” 

“What! you spoke to him in that manner!’* said Junot 
laughing, but with a look of astonishment. 

“ Certainly,*’ replied Rapp, “ and why should I not ? You all 
tiy to frighten me.out of speaking franjcly to the First Consul; 
but 1 cannot believe it would displease nim: he kn^s when 
the heart speaks.” Rapp accompanied this speech wM a col¬ 
lection of energetic words which may be dispensed with here. 
His language had nothing vulgar in it, but he often introduced 
into it interjections and exclamations, to which it would be diffi¬ 
cult to do justice in writing. “ But to return to what I was saying 
just now about the General, when I pointed out to him the soli¬ 
tude which surrounded us, 1>3 smiled, so.” And Rapp 

smiled with an expression of disdain, and bitterness, at the same 
time inclining his'head in a manner altogether peculiar to Napo¬ 
leon, and which those only who have known him well can figure to 
themselves or understand. “ Then he said to me: * Danger has 
no terrors for me, Colonel Rapp ; there are even moments when. 
I court it, ibr some days of my life are heavy to bear.* And 
thereupon he recommenced hisfuriousgallop, but this time, if we 
were not in a level country, at least, the road was such that it 
was practicable to follow him. Jardin and I did not let him 
outride us, but kept our horses close on the heels of his. We 
rode in this manner, six leagues, I think; however, on our 
return, the First Consul seemed much more calm than when we 
set out."” 

Junot was thoughtful. 'All that Rapp had said did indeed 
indicate that some gr^^at trouble affected the First Consul. 
Junot questioned his comrade, but Rapp, who could easily re¬ 
mark the emotion which the countenance of Napoleon exhibited, 
,was wholly deficient in that fine discrimination which could 
trace such emotion to its cause. 1 was perfectly astonished at 
the style, almost of eloquence, in which he had just related the 
'particulars of his preceding day’s ride, and 1 recognized in it a 
new proof that the eloquence of the heart is the most poetic; 
that of genius, wlien compared with it, appears cold and formal. 
One word shot from that volcano of the mind when agitated by 
passion, whatever its nature, is always more persuasive, and more 
eloquent than all the discourses of a rhetorician. 

When we arrived at Malmaison, the First Consul w'as in his 
cabinet. He immediately sent for Junot; who, for above an 
hour, was closeted with him. Some time before dinner we saw 
them walking in the alley which leads towards Jqncb^re * and 
Bougival. Junot serious and seemed to list^ with great 
attention to the Fust Consul. Sometimes the countenance of 
Napoleon became ammated; once he stopped opposite the house 
ana as if he would explain demoustratively to Junot what he 



was saying, he traced some figures with his feet upon the sand, 
and probably finding this mode insufficient to bis purpose, asked 
Junot for his sword, and, without drawing it from the scabbard, 
used it to trace his explanatory figures with more ease. 

When we entered the ,dining room, the First Consul was 
already at table; he placed me by his side, and talked of things 
80 entirely indifferent, that it was manifest ha was supporting a 
convers^onHo which he gave no attention at all, only to avoid 
the awkwardness of total Silence. 1 examined him narrowly, 
and was convinced that he was under the influence of a strong 
impression. Alas! the subject was but too serious ; we had 
lost Egypt! He had hoped that his goqjl fortune would have 
preserved in Egypt the ascendancy over the evil star of the 
unlucky, Menou; and the English ministry, Mr. Pitt, Mr, 
Dundas, and Lord Grenville, terrified at the success of the man 
they detested, had given in their resignations ; in vain—their 
adieu to power was but the fatal warrant whicfl doomed to death 
the great work of his hands. Abercromby’s expedition augured 
great mischief to Egypt, particularly under this skilful chief; 
but with him who directed at once the government and the 
army it was ruin and death; for he brought both to the straind 
of Aboukir. 

In returning to Paris, Junot was strongly affected. He told 
me all he had learned from the First Consul; and how much he 
was himself distressed in seeing the affliction, which weighed 
upon a great mind whose every sentknent was powerful and 
ardent. 

“ It is so long,” said Junot, sincy I have known his project^ 
with respect to Egypt! When we walked upon the Boulevards 
Neufs on one of those fine summer evenings which then afforded 
us all the pleasure we enjoyed ; when we were at Paris, unhappy, 
and unemployed, then it was that the First Consul spoke to me 
of the East, of Egypt, Mount Libanos, and4he Druses; and. 
when these brilliant reveries subsequently became a glorious 
reality; when General Bonaparte saw in his own hands the 
power of executing such important projects, I know that he con-* 
sidered it the finest moment of his life. I know not what 
Heaven may have in store for him ; but I may affirm that to 
constitute Egypt the station from whence, at some future day, 
the blow should be struck which should annihilate the pros¬ 
perity of England, was his most cherished purpose, and was 
about to receive its accomplishment. When, then, he said to 
me to-day, Junot, vre have lost Egypt!* I felt all the pain 

* It is very necessary, in order to understand the ulterior objects of Napoleon, 
with respect to his advance upon India after he should have conquered Egypt) 
to read the ihstHiction given by him to M. de Lascaris, which are to be found m 
M, de Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,” vol. iii., page 145. TW 
account here alluded to was drawn up by the latter from the papers of M. de 
lAScaris. and furnishes ample nroofs of the sifiranlic mind of Pfanolson i. the 



widi which he would receive the intelligence that ^ypt was 
actually lost: and my heart throbbed wiui anguish. Rapp was 
right! my General sufiered cruelly yesterday 

The First Consul did not express to those who surrounded 
him the deep wound which England, bad thus indicted on his 
heart. Junot alone understood his sufferings; and he wept like 
a child while he repeated to me all that had passed during the 
two hours he had been alone with the First Consul. Not only 
had Napoleon, during this conferenc^^ spoken like a pamot and 
wept over the irreparable loss- which the commerce and prosperity 
of France had sustained, but he had felt as the chief of the army, 
and the friend of his spldiers. He regretted the land which the 
blood of thousands of Frenchmen had enriched ! those burning 
sands where their hones must wither! “ He intended,” said 
Junot, to raise a monument^to Sulkowsky, to Julien.... 

* I would have elected, at the foot of Mount Tabor, a pillar on 
which the names df the three hundred brave men whom I com¬ 
manded at Nazareth should be inscribed. We also should have 
braved ages, and posterity would have found our glory in the 
deserts of Syria’—but as my General said,”—continued Junot: 
^ My projects, and my dreams, England has destroyed them 
all. 

Junot then described to me a plan which had hitherto only 
been sketched out, but which was about to receive its completion. 
At the time of the famous action of Nazareth, where Junot, cut 
off from the corps to which he belonged, found himself at the 
head of a few hundred men, opposed to the Grand Vizier’s 
advanced guard of three thjusand, commanded by Ayoub-Bey, 
and obtained a complete victory, one of the finest achievements 
in our wars, the Generr.l-in-chief immediately ordered that tliis 
victory should be consecrated in the most glorious manner. The 
Order of the Day, then issued, had not yet been executed, but 
ihe First Consul in terms the most affectionately honourable 
assured Junot that it should be forthwith. 1 here insert that 
Order of the Day; it is a noble trophy to preserve; my children 
Ure entitled to l>e vain of it. They nave no cause to fear that 
their hereditary nobility should be contested, for they will always 
be the sons of the Conqueror of Nazareth, 

At the Head-Quarters before Acre, 2 Florfeil, Year?", 
OKDER OF THE DAY. 

The General-in-chief, desirous of giving a mark of his particn- 
lar satisfaction to the three hundred brave soldiers, commanded 
^ General Junot, who in the action of Nazareth repulsed a 
Turkish corps of cavaliy of three thousand men, took five 
standards and dowered the field of battle with the dead bodies 
of the enemy; Orders 

Ari, I, A medal 12>Q()0 francs shall be given as a prize to 



Arti 2* The costume of the French in the picture shall be the 
uniform of the 2nd light infantry, and the 14th dragoons. Ge¬ 
neral Junot and the Chiefs of the Brigade Duvivier, and of'the 
14th dragoons shall be represented in it. 

Art, 3, The General St^fF shall cause our artists in Egypt to 
draw the costurries of the Mamelukes, the Janissaries of Damas¬ 
cus, and Aleppo, the Maugrebins and the Arabs,''^and shall send 
them to the minister of the interior, inviting him to cause copies 
of them to be executed and* transmitted to the principal painters 
of Paris, Milan, Florence, Rome, and Naples, and to name the 
judges who shall award the prize and the period when it shall 
be announced. , 

Art, 4. The present Order of the Day shall be sent to the 
municipE^ity of the commune of all the soldiers who shared in 
the action of Nazareth. • 

The General-in-chief, 

Bonaparte. 


Alexandeb^ Bebtuier, 

General of Division, Chief of the Staff. 

I believe, that this Order of the Day is unique in our wars. 
The Directory, which was not fond of acknowledging the glory 
of our arms, was necessitated to publish‘it, and Erections were 
given that General Bonaparte’s orders should be executed. The 
competition took place, after the return both of General Bona¬ 
parte and Junot, and the prize was adjudged to M. le Gros, who 
received orders for the picture, but never completed it. The 
magnificent portrait of the Duke Abmntes, the immortal 
work I may call it of M. le Gros, was destined for this picture of 
the action of Nazareth. The portrait of which the head, or 
rather the face, only is complete, is a chef-d’cEuvre not only for 
the painting but the resemblance. How ofto has my heart 
thanked M. le Gros ! How sacred and *v^erable are the * 
creative arts, when they thus restore to an afflicted family that 
which it regrets! May the hand which has produced this, 
prodigy be for ever blessed ! 

* These troops composed the Turkish corps opposed to Junot and his Inave 
division. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

Contemporary Memoirs'^Mystification—The First Consul represses it—The 

Pnocess Dolgoroucky—Myslihcation of the Institute at her house^'Kobert— 

Tlie Catacombs—The plank at St. Peter’s. 

«> 

One of the most important objects of cotemporary memoirs is 
to stamp the epoch with its distinctive character; Insert facts 
and names,” say some persons incessantly, till they weary my 
patience; facts, what else should I insert? Names, they will 
atttfch themselves to facts; and it would be difficult to write 
memoirs without both. But the facts, as I observed before, 
which it is important to preserve are those which mark the man¬ 
ners of the age. At this particular period, when strangers 
abounded in Pans, a fashion existed, which, in its various rami¬ 
fications, served for the daily amusement of society. This was 
the art of mystification, angiice hoaxing, which had just sprung 
•up amongst us. To makogame of one’s friends, was an amuse¬ 
ment of old standing; but now, for the first time, men made the 
art of mystification, ds it was called, a profession, a regular 
means of livelihood: for example, an entertainment was to be 
provided in the best manner for a party of friends; M. or Ma¬ 
dame N. must DC mystified; but how? Send for Musson, 
Thieme, or Legras; it was done with the same ease that you 
would send to Corcelet,* the Chevet of that day, for a truffled 
turkey. 

But there existed a more general species of mystification in 
which a whole party were made actors, and that without the 
help of the inimitable Mussop; I am about to give a special in¬ 
stance of this kind presently. The First Consul, who detested 
this diversion, was the cause of its falling into desuetude, by the 
expression of his displeasure. Junot and I were once warmly 
reprimanded by him for having caused the mystification of a man 
by the whole audience of a theatre, without any participation of 
intention ou the part of the spectator-actors. But the scene 
which I am no\v about to relate, especially concerns the Russian 

* Corcelet is still W 9 U kao'i^ at Pans, but the shop of Chevet is more visited 
bv the enieureans. 



Princess Dolgoroucky, who arrived in Paris at the time when 
these follies were still rife, though fear of the First Consul had 
rendered them less frequent than they had once been. 

This lady was by far the most distinguished amongsj; the', 
Russians at Paris, for her qualifications of person, mind, and 
manners. She was called impertinent, but as I never found her 
so, I can say nothing upon that subject; she was certainly stiff, 
with some\)ombast and more affectation; but her manners were 
nevertheless those of the best society. Siie was polite, but dis¬ 
tant; she never conferred an obligation without hesitating; 
a first introduction she curtsied even without smiling, nor was it 
till she was certain of finding the persfin that pleased her that 
she advanced graciously to offer her hand. She was thought 
handseftne by some, because she was tall and finely formed; but 
this striking figure was surmounted by a countenance of harsh¬ 
ness and severity, almost repulsive. La Harpe, the Abbe Delille, 
and others of our literati, held her in high rcspcct, and the 
superiority of her iulellcctual acquiremepts could not be denied; 
from all this resulted the reputation not only of a witty, but of a 
learned lady ;—the character in the world the most alarming. 
Some young people, or perhaps some ladies, wearied and annoyed 
by the ceremonious airs of the noble stranger, whose haughtiness 
was ill-placed in a country where liberty, and especially equality, 
were at that moment in their verdure and activity, determined to 
make her the subject of a mystification. Her pretensions as a 
hehe^prit were well know n, and w'erc made the test of the drama.* 

The Princess occupied a very smidl house in the Faubourg^t. 
Honoro, where she could not dine m?)re than eight or ten persons ; 
if she wished to entertain twenty, she v^as obliged to invite them 
to tea. The Princess returned home one afternoon, about five 
o’clock, much fatigued by a traveller’s visits to the curiosities of 
Paris, and had just taken up a recIining,position upon a sofa, 
when the folding-doors oflier drawing-room opened, and her 
groom of the chambers announced M. de Lacept^de. 

M. de LacepMe would have been heartily welcome to me <Jr 
to any of my friends, because we were personally acquainted 
with him; but the Princess had never seen him, and notwitli^ 
standing her learned reputation, it is by no means sure that she 
had read any of his works. Bo this as it may, there he was; 
and as he was the politest of men, the compliments of the entree 
went off very well. The gentleman was not under the smallest 
embarrassment, but the lady thought the hour he had chosen 
for his visit a somewhat strange one. A few minutes however 
only elapsed before the door was opened again to admit M. de 
Lalande. He was presently followed by M. Suard. At length, 
in about a quarter of an hour, the most respectable members of 

* This lady was daughter of the Princess of Nassau-Usingen. 



NAP0U5OK, HXS COUKT AND FAMILY. , 

the Institute, the greatest str^gers to the world of fashion, 
the solitude to whieh their ecieniitic studies confined them, were 
all assembled in the Princess Dolgoroucky’s little drawing-room, 
except indeed those who happened to be acquainted with the 
hostess, whose situation was every moment becoming more un 
easy from the increasing number of her singular visiters. This 
w'as, however, neither the place nor the occasion for the exhibi¬ 
tion of those stately airs which disconcert inferiors. The Princess 
had sense, and though incapable of understanding the extraordi¬ 
nary situation in which she found herself,she perfectly understood 
that she was at home, and whatever might be the cause of tliis 
truly eccentric meeting it was for her to prove that her humour 
was not always so disagreeable as was reported. The conversa¬ 
tion, nevertheless, became morp and more difficult to sustain. 
One of the learned visiters had raised a discussion respecting 
some ivory fossils which had been found, I know not where; 
and referred continually to the Princess, who was equally at a 
loss how to answer, or where to hide her head. At length a 
familiar face presented itself to her notice ; her friend Millin 
was announc«>d. 

So,” said he to the Princess, kissing her hand with ns much 
respect as if she had been the favourite Sultana; “ so, it is by a 
singular accideritonly tlnft I have heard of the scientific treasures 
and rare curiosities you have received from your northern estates! 
I, the most faithful, the most devoted of your servants! Oh, 
Princess, Princess!” 

She looked at him with amazement; at length obtained from 
him, rapidly, and in an und^fr-tonc, an explanation of the whole 
mystery; and learnt that two days before, the most distinguished 
mcanbers of the Institute, the elect, in fact, from every section 
of the most abstracted and tlie most learned, had each received 
an invitation in bis own proper and private name, to dine with 
her. A note appended to the invitalKon informed him, moreover, 
that some most curious objects of natural history had been sent 
to her from her estates in Siberia, and which she not only desired 
to submit to the examination of the most scientific men in 
^France, but proposed to ofier to their acceptance. Not another 
word was wanting to attract the attention of the whole learned 
body. The division of one of M. Demidoff's mines would not 
have tempted these minds devoted to science and learning; hut 
the possibility of possessing a true moon-stone, the carcass, or 
even a rib of a fossil elephant, had drawn these talented men 
from their retreat. M. de Lacepede had missed the single hour’s 
sleep he allowed himself each day while engaged on one of his 
great vrorks, in .^e hope of seeing some skin, or some delicate 
bone which lie might recegnise as thespoil of one of those superb 
sei-pents a hundred and eighty feet inlength, which overran the 



Millin had not seen these invitations, for the authors of the 
noax had taken good care not to send them to the acquaintances 
of the Princess; but he having met 2^. de Lalande at the 
Tuileries, had learnt from him that there was to a scientific 
meeting at the Princess Bolgoroucky’s, together with its cause; 
he wondered much that he had been forgotten, but fortunately 
determined, nevertheless, to make one of thd party. 

The result of tliis explanation by M. Millin was, the discovery 
that the Princess had been hoaxed^ a matter of serious concern 
to one who thought so much of the observations which might 
be made upon her; but she parried it with all the show of indif¬ 
ference she could assume, and followed the excellent advice of 
Millin, to retire for a week or two into the country. Her friends 
had moi'e wit than to undertake the refutation of the story; one 
of the most ill-judged proceedings imaginable, unless supported 
by incontestable proofs. The learned men* implicated in the 
ti*ansaction, when the true state of the case came to be whispered 
among them, sneaked one by one out of the house, and restau-- 
raleurs being by no means so numerous as at present, they 
found some difficulty in procuring a dinner at sixj^’clock in the 
evening. Aware of the ridicule to which they were exposed, 
(and who so sensible to ridicule as such men?) they took care 
to be silent, and thus the matter dropped, forgotten in ten days 
as every thing is at Paris, unless supported by a prolonged dis¬ 
putation; and this adventure, which never gained much credit, 
w'as nearly unknown, and entirely failed to effect the purpose of 
its contrivers. After a while it was^ formally denied, but was 
perfectly true nevertheless. • * 

The dignity of science w'as somewhat compromised,” said 
old Robert, who was as ready in conVensation as at his easel, 
this afl’air would have made a good subject for the pencil;” 
azid, in fact, the interior of the drawing-room, with the perplexity 
of the hostess, and the dismayed countenances of her guests, 
when they found that neither serpents, elephants, nor dinner 
were foiihcoming, would have made a pleasant scene. • 

This Robert was an excellent old man ; he had an affectionate 
friendship for me, which I cordially returned, lie was a maa 
of intelligence; had seen much, and retained much, and his 
judgment being good, his conversation was extremely attractive. 
It is he who was the hero of that adventure so famous in the 
annals of the French Academy at Rome, and which has fur¬ 
nished the text to M, Delille^s fine poetical episode of the 
Catacombs.* But how cold and colourless, how devoid of 
interest are those verses, in comparison of the rapid and ani¬ 
mated narration I received from Robert’s own lips, when at 
seventy-nine years of age, sitting by my firesid*e, he related tho. 
peril he hud run in studying the frescos in the catacombs of 


* It is. in his noem. « 1' Im/Twin/ifinn.** 



\ 

St. Sebastian at Rome, from having lost the thread which 

f uided him through the intricacies of these prodigious vaults !* 
i^ith what simple, yet glowing, because heartfelt eloquence, 
did this old man portray the horrors of the youth of twenty 
creeping for two days in living agony, among the stones from 
which he had been coj)yiiig, in search of a ball of thread! His 
remembrance of the mother he was to see no more, of his 
country, and of that glorious futurity^of which the ‘imagination 
of a youthful artist had dreamt, and before which a leaden 
curtain was falling! Then comes physical suffering with its 

overwhelming force; he is hungry, he is in pain, in torture !- 

But what words can paint tlie deliiium of his joy, when by acci¬ 
dentally dropping his hand upon a heap of bones it feels his 
guardian ball 1 The words wilh>vhich he described that moment 
could be used only by himself. 

Soon after tins adventure of the catacombs he fell again, and 
by his own fault, into a danger equally imminent, but less 
known. He was one day in St. Peter’s church, after the hour of 
prayer, alone, contemplating in the calmness of solitude, the 
thousand wopdcrs of the Christian giant. Suddenly he saw a 
cord descend from an opening in the cupola: a w'orkman ap¬ 
proached it, fastened to it a bucket full of water, and the cord 
was drawn up again. He perceived that they were mending 
the roof, and was seized with a desire to mount the cupola. 

I was curious,” said he, to see what harm had befel 
this colossus of modem architecture, which rearing its head into 
the air, seems to deride thQ ruined monuments which surround 
it,'saying to them, ‘ I am eUrnal P Its pride seemed to me to be 
greatly abated, for this cord, this bucket, this solitary workman, 
appeared so insignificant: 1 was no longer afraid, butdetermined 
to go up to discover what was the matter.” 

He mounted apjsordingly; and having reached the summit, 
was at first seized with admiration sight of the prospect which 
lay extended before him ; a magnificent, but living panorama, 
illuminated by that sun to which no other can compare; enve¬ 
loping all nature with that veil of golden hue which floats only 
on the buildings, the trees, the fields of Italy. Then looking 
round nearer to him, he saw some masons and tilers, repairing, 
as they sang in their monotonous and nasal tones, some damage 
the roof had sustained. For the greater facility of bringing up 
the water they had tied two long planks together, fixed them 
across the opening in the dome, and from them, by means of a 
cord and bucket, drew up the water; the two planks might be 
about two feet anj a half in width, and the whole apparatus 
being; intended cyily to support the bucket of water, no one con¬ 
cerned himself about its strength. 


• Robert is vrell known as a painter of ruins: he found his ball of twine only 



Eyes of twenty years see danger only to laugh at and brave 
it; it carae into Robert’s head that the appearance of St. Peter, 
looking down upon it fmm above, must be very extraordinary; 
and the fancy soon became an ardent desire that Robert felt 
compelled to satisfy, without considering that the plank vrhich 
he proposed to use as a bridge, crossed an aperture three 
hundred feet from the ground. He set first one foot upon it, 
then the otlier, and presently behold him on this frail pathway 
without the possibility of turning back. 

AVIien Robert related this history to me, at the moment of his 
launching upon this plank, where my imagination represented 
him suspended between the sky and that* marble which seemed 
destined to bre&k his head, I was seized with the same vertigo 
that threatened him in his insane course ; we gathered round 
him, listening eagerly to his words and following him step by 
step on his aerial bridge. • 

“ Having reached about a third part across, I became desirous," 
said he, " of enjoying the spectacle I liad^et my mind upon, and 
cast my eyes downwards. Instantly a singing whizzed in my ears, 
a cloud first of blackness then of fire spread itself befiare my eyes. 
Fortunately I had the presence of mind to stop. I cannot 
describe what I felt at this moment in hearing close to me the 
most execrable imprecations murmured m an unfler-tone by the 
workmen. I reopened my eyes and determined to walk on, for 
I was convinced that if I remained another moment in my 
present situation I should die even w'ithout falling. I felt that 
my rescue depended upon myself, that iny strength of mind 
alone could save me." He advanced with a firm step along thfs 
narrow plank, at the extremity of whicli,he might recover a life 
at present so uncertain, when he felt it cradk under his feet I he 
was now in the middle of the plank, and the weight of his body 
so much exceeding that of the small bucket of water, seemed, 
necessarily about to break it down and precipitate him to the 
marble floor. A young man looking on with aflVight, heard the 
crash, and exclaimed, "The plank is rotten, the poor fellow* 

must-He did not finish the sentence, for the master 

mason laid his hand upon his mouth and pressed it violently. 
Meanwhile Robert proceeded, and at length stepped upon a 
solid footing. He looked behind him, saw the plank, the guli^ 
the death he had escaped, and throwing himself upon his knees 
returned thanks to God. 

Oh ! my friends,” said be to the workmen, " how fortunate 
I have been!" But instead of sympathizing in his joy, the 
workmen laid hold of him and beat him so violently that he 
cried out for help. " You provoking Frenchmgm, rascal, tor¬ 
ment," bawled out the masons in chorus. “ You have frightened • • 
128 out of our senses," and the blows continuing to pour upon his 
back, Robert thought he should go mad. "Will you leave me 


tile master mason, " I can scarcely breathe yet!”—And why,’' 
said Robert, “ did you shut that poor child’s mouth V *—By 
St Peter! would you have had me let him cry on till he had 
made you lose what little reason you had left 

Robert took the mason’s hand and pressed it with real and 
cordial friendshipthis rough frankness,, expressing such strong 
interest, however strange tlie mode of testifying it, went straight 
to the heart, and affected it perhaps more deeply than the most 
ceremonious expressions of interest uttered by a man of the 
world. Robert saw this man frequently during his stay at 
Rome, and painted t\\;o pictures for him, one of which w'as a 
sketch of this event, and I believe has been engraved, but I am 
not sure. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


Lessons of elocution—Mysterious visit—Hide to Tssy—Mademoiselle Clairon’s 
house—A waiting-maid’s costume—Mademoiselle Clairon at eighty years of 
age—Extraordillary dress—^The bust of Voltaire—The monologue of Electra 
—Mademoiselle Clairon and Talma—^The Queen of Babylon without bread— 
M. de Stacl—Mademoiselle Clairon relieved by the government—She docs 
Justice to Mademoiselle Mars—Nightly sound of a pistol-shot. 

^ I HAD performed in con^dy with my young friends before my 
marriage, and not only had the study of poetical literature fomied 
a part of my drawing-room education, but I had also been taught 
to recite. 1 had received lessons in elocution from M, Laurent, 
and had even had some lessons from Larive, when we occasionally 
met him at St. Mande, at the house of a friend to whom he was 
related. But I had also had a very different mistress, if I may 
apply the term to the advice given on the subject of declamation 
‘to a young girl not destined for the theatre. 

M. Brunetiere, of whom I have often spoken, who was my 
guardian, and fulfilled to the utmost of his power the duties of 
the office, frequently took me into the country in his cabriolet 
when my fatiguing watchings in 1798 and 1799 were visibly 
injuring my health. We were not absent on these occasions 
more than an hour or two, yet even this, my mother thought 
long; and so did I, because I could not be easy unless I was 
beside her to ^ee that the thousand and one fancies, which as 
soon as formed became necessary to her comfort, were complied 
with. 

M. Brunetiere one day said to me, “ I am going to take you to 
Tisit a very celebrated person; but I shall not tell you her 
name, you must guess it."^ Then inclining towards my mother 


you give me leave to take her ?**—“ Most certainly I will, aod 

f ladiy,” she replied, and added, “ Loulou, look at her, examine 
er closely, and tell me what impression the person you are 
going to sec makes upon you." 

set ofF about noonr, on a lovely day of spring, to take, as 
M. Bfuneti^*re called it, “ A bath of air to refresh,” said be, 
** that face of fifteen ^hich is as pale as the one I am going to 
show you/’ And in truth I felt as we passed through the Bois 
de Boulogne and a part of the Park of St. Cloud, that joy 
which the breezes of spring never fail to inspire after a tedions 
confinement in close air. We entered the village of S^res, and 
turning to the left reached Issy, which*was to be the term of 


our journey. 

We*stopped before what had been a handsome house, but 
the dilapidated and neglected appearance of which greatly sur¬ 
prised me. I could not conceive how engaged woman could 
take up her lodging in a house which looked so desolate. The 
servant rang a long time without receiving any answer, except 
from seven or eight dc^s, who pcrforrfied counter-tenor, bass, 
and bass-tenor, in chorus, under the leading of a great mastiff 
in the courtyard, who acquitted himself adrairal?ly in his office 
of guard, barking according to order. An old woman at length 
appeared to let us in. The extraordinary style of her dress 
arrested my whole attention; it was so strange a mixture of old- 
fashioned French, with the Greek and Roman costume, that all 
the laws of politeness could scarcely restrain me from laughing 
at the old Jemme-de-chambre. Her apron trimmed with fes¬ 
tooned muslin, and ornamented •with ribbon at the pockets, 
announced her quality of waiting-maid. On recognising M. de 
Bruneticre, she uttered an exclamatiofi of joy; ''You are come 
at last! Oh ! how pleased Mademoiselle will be ! And Made¬ 
moiselle Alexandrina too, I suppose ? How much she is like 
you! Dear young lady,•you have a \^ort‘hy papa. And to 
think that we have no fruit to ofler the dear child !” 


During this monologue M. Bruneticre assisted me to alight 
from the cabriolet, and we crossed a small court, amid the 
clamorous yelpings of the dogs, whom the old woman beat with 
a switch, and M. de Bruneticre wished them heartily at the devil 
At length we reached the apartment of the mistress, who 
proved to be a very old lady, notwithstanding the title of Made¬ 
moiselle given her by her servant. She had been a fine figure 
‘in her youth, and age had not yet robbed her of a particle of 
height; her hair, white, but unpowdered, was drawn up behind 
in the Grecian style, and fonned in front a toupet, which showed 
a still noble forehead, and a brow corresponding to all the 
expressions of an eye, calm, but animated.* The costume.of 
this lady, whose air imposed respect at first sight, was as extra 


m^uslin mantle, which did not hang as mantles usually do from 
the shoulders, but was folded round her in the form of antique 
drapery. A robe below it was shorter than the mantle; both 
were white and bordered wiUi garlands of laurels.* This lady, 
at once singular and attractive, was seated in a large arm-chair, 
well lined with pillows, with a bear-skin under her feet, and a 
table covered with books before her. A bust of Voltaire of 
great beauty stood upon it, as did a portrait of Lekain; many 
other busts and portraits were hung round the room, or attached 
by brackets to the walls, whifch were barely covered by paper, 
dropping to pieces from the ejects of damp. The desolation of 
the house seemed even more striking in this room, surrounding 
with its misery an aged fejnale, who had evidently been accus¬ 
tomed to the indulgences of affluence. 

On seeing M. Biunetiere, far from expressing the joy her 
maid had promised, she bent her brow, compressed her lips in 
a manner 1 have never seen in any other person, and exclaimed. 

Ah! Ah ! Monsieur, here you are then, at last I and where is 
your ambassador that he is not come also ? He would have 
judged for himself of the condition of the asylum which is left 
to Llectra, and to Semiramis.*’ So saying, she raised her arm 
in a theatrical manner, pointing tow^ards a part of the ceiling, 
through which the water was falling into the parlour, though it 
was on the ground floor. “ So !’' she continued with an accent 
impossible to describe, “ M. le Baron de Stael still fails in his 
word, his plighted oath ! And why, sir, why do not you, who 
know what bis engagements to me are, oblige him to fulfil 
them, for in fact, sir, it even’cains in my room.’' 

I looked at, and listened attentively to this woman, as singu¬ 
lar in her speech as in,h^r costume, yet experienced no inclina¬ 
tion to laugh, nor the smallest idea of ridiculing her. I even 
felt much pain at hearing her complaints of ill-usage. M. Bru- 
nsticTC, who was riO Way to blame in* the affair, approached her, 
kissed her hand with an air of respect which seemed to soften 
her, and presenting me to her by name, said, “ Her mother is a 
Comnena." The old lady endeavoured to stand up, but could 
not. “ Mademoiselle,” said she, “ I knew your father and your 
uncle well; they both did me the honour of visiting me. I am 

rejoiced to see you. Permit me-" And taking my hand 

she kissed my fomhead, with a solemnity which made M. de 
Bmnetiere smile. I was dying with impatience to know the 
name of this remarkable person, who, surrounded by evidences 
of poverty, and herself giving the idea of the ruin of a superior 
nature, insured me with an indefinable species of respect. My 
guardian at length took pity upon me. 

I 

' * These dresses were much in fashion about 1795,'and were 'printed at M. 


" You see that Mademoiselle Clairon is surrounded by 
objects worthy of herself and her glorious recollections/' said 
hcjpointing to the busts of Voltaire and Lekain. 

But my eye did not follow the dhection of his hand; it fixed 
immediately upon the person whose name I had just learnt. 
Mademoiselle Clairon ! so famous, so admirable in the parts of 
Electra, Amena'ide, Ichime, Semiramis! the* woman sung by 
Voltaire, praised by all Europe ! there I saw her, almost eighty 
years of age, in a state bordering on destitution, and apparently 
accusing, as the author of her misfortunes, a man whose name 
should have been a guarantee that talent in distress would have 
found protection from him. I looked at hO’, and my eye probably 
expressed a part of my thoughts ; for taking my hand with that 
of hers which she was able to use (the other was paralytic), she 
said to me,“ Yes, my dearyounglady/' it is Clairon that you see. 
I am the woman whom Voltaire thanked for^be success of his 
pieces; I am the woman whom all Europe came to hear pro¬ 
nounce the fine verses of that immortal genius/' And she 
bowed to the bust of Voltaire. ** My cofintry," she added, with 
a bitter smile, “ has been grateful and liberal in praises, and has 
given me many laurels." Again she directed her hand towards 
the bust of Voltaire, and I observed, for the first time, that it 
was surrounded by emblematic crowns, •numerous papers, and a 
thousand other trifles, all of which Mademoiselle Clairon had 
probably received during her long theatrical career. “ 1 have 
offered to him," said the actress, all the fruits of my success ; 
it is to the master that the pupil ojyes all her credit." And 
elevating herself in her seat with thesftrical dignity, she rehearsed 
an Ode, addressed by Voltaire to herself, in which, far from 
recognising Mademoiselle Clairon's obseiwations, he thanked 
her for the success of his works. ‘‘ But be did not believe a 
word of all tijat," she said, with a smile of intelligence ; “and 
he was right." She possessed, nevertheless, a degree of vanity,* 
of which it is difficult to form an idea. 

My guardian, seeing how much Mademoiselle Clairon in; 
terested me, begged her to recite some passages from one of her 
favourite parts: she considered fer a moment, and then com¬ 
menced the fine monologue of Electra, which she went through 
with admirable talent. I know not whether at this day we 
should consider her performance so perfect, but I was delighted, 
and promised myself many visits to Issy with my guardian. She 
was fond of conversation, and supported it with grace; her lan¬ 
guage was chaste, and she professed a profound contempt for all 
innovations upon the ancient manners. She told us that there 
was a good little man, named Talma, who had the audacity to 
give himself out as her pupil. I know not how he performs,"., 
said she, “ but that is of no consequence to me. I have sent a 
message to that miserable successor of Freron, who leaves neither 


papers that I never gave lessons to M, Talma.”—But be has 
great talent/' %aid I, timidly^ for I was overpowered by her royal 
air. Oh! 1 do not contest that /' said she^ politely^ but in 
that tone of voice which seems to say,—>1 pay no attention to your 
opinion. I know that she afterwards heard Talina^ and was en¬ 
raptured with his performance; also that she gave him some 
advice which he profited by. * 

In taking leave of Mademoiselle Clairon, I begged permission 
to visit her again, which she granted with the utmost gracious- 
ness; adding, “ Make my most profound respects to your mother. 
—I had the honour of seeing her when she first came to Paris 
in her Greek dress: she was a star of beauty!” 

M. Bruneti^re at parking, approached Mademoiselle Clairon, 
and put into her hands a rogleau; at the same time saying 
aomething to her very low, to which she answered aloud, 

This comes in good time, for the baker would no longer furnish 
bread to the Queen of Babylon. But you are a worthy man. 
Mademoiselle,”—and she addressed herself to me, showing the 
rouleau M. Brunetiere had just given her; do you see this 
money ; your guardian gives it out of his own purse, that poor 
Clairon may not die of hunger. He gives it for that man who is 
without principle, that ambassador, that husband of a celebrated 
woman, in short, for M. the Baron do Stael, who sutlers the 
water of the sky to find its way into my poor habitation.'' 

M. de Stael had purchased an estate of Mademoiselle Clairon; 
the deeds stipulated that the house in which she resided at Issy, 
should be kept in repair at, his expense. Not one of the clauses 
v^re ever executed. M. Brunetiere, though an excellent man 
of business, could not draw blood from a stone. Madame de 
Stael, his wife, who had but little regard for him, could not pay 
his debts, however just; and in the midst of these pretensions 
and refusals Mademoiselle Clairon was dying with hunger. 
tDn our way home, iny guardian, who was M. de Stael's coun¬ 
sellor and niend, related to me this transaction between him and 
.the great actress, but added, I beg you, my child, not to re¬ 
peat what you have heard to-day: Mademoiselle Clairon is un¬ 
happy, and as poverty sours the disposition, slie is unjust 
towards M. de Stael. But he does not pay her,” said I, 
“ since you are the guardian angel who saves her from perishing 
with hunger. How is it that your friend, Gohier, does not rescue 
her from this state of distress ?” 

The government is too poor. But do you speak to Lucien 
iipon the subject: young lips may, with much grace, beg bread 
for such aVoman as Mademoiselle Clairon ; M, de Stael cannot 
pay her, and I have heavy charges upon me, I spoke to my 
brotbej>in*law upon the subject.” Mademoiselle Clairon re¬ 
ceived material assistance from Lucien, but it was not till the 
ministry of Cbaptal that she was effectually relieved from want. 


pieces on this subject are preserved; the one, in some very 
energetic words of Mademoiselle-'dairon, requests bread from 
the Minister of the Interior; the other has the two equally ex¬ 
pressive lines which follow: “ Good for two thousand francs 
payable at sight to Mademoiselle Clairon.—C haptal/^ 

I saw her occasionally. She was fond of me, but Talma and 
Mademoiselle Mars caused perpetual disputes between us. I 
was angry, because as she did not see their performance she 
could not appreciate all the talent.of these two beings endowed 
from above with dramatic genius. Talma might be criticised^ 
but Mademoiselle Mars was even then a diamond of the first 
water, without spot or defect. At length, I was one day much 
surprised to find my old friend quite softened towards ray 
favourSe actress; and never could attribute the sudden change 
to any other cause than her having seen Mademoiselle Mars in 
one of her characters; she did not admit but I am almost 
certain of the fact. I had spoken so much of her that it was 
scarcely possible she should not wish to see her to judge for her¬ 
self. In the Pupil, Mademoiselle Mars, in the simple action of 
letting fall a nosegay, unveils at once the seergt of a youag 
heart. This fact, so striking to the feelings, is, at the same 
time, one which could not be described, and yet Mademoiselle 
Clairon spoke to me of this action as ff she had seen it; nor do 
I think that she would have imbibed from any other source 
opinions sufficiently strong to overcome her prejudices, though 
I know that an old M. Antoine, a friend ol Lekain, gave her 
frequent accounts of all that passed at the ComMie Fran^aise, 
I have, however, no doubt that sh(?had been carried thither Rer- 
self in a sedan-chair, and had seen admired our charming 
actress. I have often seen Mademoiselle Mars off the stage> 
since that time, but I do not remember to have ever mentioned 
the circumstance to her—she could not but Ijave been flattered 
by it. ^ 

It is well known that Mademoiselle Clairon was the cause, 
the innocent cause it is said, of the suicide of a man, who killed 
himself by a pistol-shot. Ever afterwards, she heard that shot 
every night at one o’clock, whether asleep or at a ball, on a 
journey or at an inn - it was the same thing j it overpowered the 
music of a fete,—it awoke her from repose,—and it resounded 
equally in the court of a posthouse or of a palace. I cannot 
answer for it that there was no exaggeration in all this; but she 
who usually spoke in an exalted strain, here laid aside all pre¬ 
tension, all that could give any suspicion of seeking to proauce 
effect. Albert, who believed in magnetism, wished, after hearing^ 
Mademoiselle Clairon’s relation, to demonst^te to me that the 

thing was possible. I laughed, then. Alas I since th^t 

time, I have, myself, had a terrible lesson to cure me of incre¬ 
dulity 1 

A part only of her memoirs, written by herself, have beeo 




CHAPTER LXXV. 


Nsmoleon's smile—-His account of the action at Algeziras and Admiral Linois— 
Ifis joy at the success of the French fleet—^Tlie humiliation of England his 
most anxious desire—Activity in the ports of the Cliannel—^The flotilla of 
Boulogne—BruneCs jest upon the plmchcs —He learns discretion—Inunda¬ 
tion of pamphlets—Frequent disputes between Fouche and the First Consul 
—M. de Lucchesini'—A dinner and diplomatic imprudence—Madame de 
Lucchesini—Probable authors of llie pamphlets—The public baths of Paris— 
The mysterious packet—A fortnight of the great Alcander—Bonaparte and 
Bussy de llabutin—llelatio.i of iny adventure to Junot—False conjectures 
and my mother suspected—Pamphlets bufnt by her—Letters and more |>am- 
l^lets from nry brother—My brother’s letter presented to Napoleon— 
Dramatic scene in the First Consul’s cabinet—Remembrance of a wound— 
Bonaparte reckons up his true friends—His lively interest in my mother’s ill¬ 
ness—Anecdote of the army in Italy. 

Those who were much about the person of Napoleon, can 
never forget the splendour wliich was shed over his features 
when he smiled; his eyes then became truly fine, their expres¬ 
sion softened : and if the sentiment which produced the smile 
had any thing truly noble in it, its effect was infinitely height¬ 
ened ; it was then tha^ his countenance became something more 
than that of man. 

Well I remember one of those fleeting but sublime mo- 
nients, when the combat of Algezira^roused the emotions of his 
great soul: his countenance as he recounted the circumstances 
of this action, and dwelt complacently upon his words became 
trbly interesting. The admirable valour of Rear-admiral Linois 
excited the sympathetic love of glory in Napoleon, and more 
especially when it caused the triumph of our flag over that of 
the Leopard. Admiral Linois with two ships of the line one of 
eighty guns, one of sixty-four, and a frigate of forty, fought Sir 
James Saumarez, who commanded two ships of eighty guns, four 
of sixty-four,^two frigates of thirty-six guns, and a lugger, in the 
bay of Gibraltar, before Algeziras, and took one of his sixty- 
fours, called the Hannibal.* All the glory of this fine action 

• This is true, and occurred on the 6lh of April, 1801, owing entirely to the 
fir^ of the Spanish baUertes, but the French authoress omits to state the casti¬ 
gation which Sir James &iumare 2 inflicted on the IStli of the same month in this 
same bay of Algeziras, on this squadron of Admiral Linois, together with the 
reinforcement of five Spanish, and one JFrench ship of the line, three frieates and 



■beftnged to Admiral Linois,for he received very slight assistance 
from the Spanish land batteiies. This success was followed by 
another equally brilliant; Captain Troude, who commanded the 
Formidable, one of Admiral Linois’s two eighty-gun ships, was 
separated from the squad/on a few days afterwards, and fell in 
with Sir James Saumarez and his three sixty-fours, to which 
he gave battle, and oompelled Sir Janies to abandon one of 
them. 

These facts Napoleon related; but it is impossible to describe 
the expression of his countenance \fhile he invoked blessings on 
Rear-admiral Linois for having attached a gleam of glory to 
our fleet. Naval victories, were rare at that time, and the First 
Consul took the most lively interest in this; 1 can affirm it, 
because*! saw it. I saw it when he was only chief of the govern¬ 
ment, not yet even Consul for life! much less Emperor ! But 
he was General Bonaparte, the conqueror of Areola, of Lodi, of 
Marengo, the true patriot. He loved his country then, and he 
always loved it 1 But at that time, happy in being the first of 
persons, he wished for no other title. • 

The Rear-admiral received the only recompence which then 
made the heart of a Frenchman beat ; a sword of Honour. But 
his grateful country multiplied that recompence a thousand fold, 
in the praises she still bestows on him who gained a triumph for 
our flag. 

Since the treaty of Luneville, Napoleon had resumed in all 
their activity, his views of an invasion of England. He had 
laid them aside to give his whole attention to more important 
aflairs ; but since the pacification oVnearly the whole continent 
had become certain, and England appeared to be the «oIe im¬ 
pediment to a universal peace, the Firsft ponsul loudly stated 
that he would attempt every thing to compel her to treat with 
the French Republic, From this period may be dated the true \ 
origin of the hatred which existed between the'First Consul and ' 
the English government, I say government, because I do not 
confound the English nation with the cabinet of St. James. [ 
England, perhaps more than any other nation, can boast of nobfe | 
minds, and enthusiastic spirits, men of great talents, soaring i 
genius, and bold conceptions. They appreciated the great man, f 
and their homage was sufficient. All who had an opportunity 
of closely studying the character of Napoleon, knew that the ' 
predominating desire of his mind was the humiliation of England. 
It was his constant object, and during the fourteen years of his 
power, when I was always able to observe his actions and their 
motives. 1 knew his determination to be flrmly flxed upon 
affording to France the glory of conquering a rival who never 
engaged upon equal terms; and all his measures had reference 
to the same end. * 

Boulogne was designated from the year_1801, as the chief 
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Bttddenly prevailed in all the ports of the Channel; camps i^ere 
formed on the coast, divisions of light vessels were organized, 
and multitudes were built. The flotilla, as it was called, created 
apparently with the greatest exertion, and all the apparatus of 
preparation, spread, as was intended, alarm on the opposite 
shore. The Boulogne flotilla was composed of extremely light 
boats, so small, that at Paris, where every thing forms the sub¬ 
ject of a jest, they were called walnut-shells. Brunet who at 
this time was a truly comic actor, performing in some piece 
which 1 do not remember, was eating walnuts; the shells of 
which after a little preparation, he launched upon some water in 
a tub by his side. WImt are you doing,said his fellow- 
actor; ‘‘making des pcz/zt-Aes;*’replied Brunet. This was the 
name by which the flat-bottomed boats of the flotilja were 
known at Paris. But poor Brunet was made to atone by 
twenty-four hours’ imprisonment for his unseasonable joke on 
the government; and the day after his release, the same piece 
was performed. When Brunet should have made the interdicted 
reply, he was silent. The other actor repeated the inquiry as to 
what he was doing ? Still BruiiCt made no answer, and the 
other with ari air of impatience proceeded, “ Perhaps, you do not 
know' what you are about “ Oh,yes !” said Brunet, “ 1 know 

very well what I am about, but I know better than to tell.”— 
The laugh was general, and so were the applauses; and in truth, 
nothing could be more droll than the manner in which this was 
uttered ; Brunet’s countenance in saying it, was of itself suflicient 
to provoke universal hilarity. 

.Avery curious incident oncurred to me about tliis time, which 
belongs to other circumstances, that give a striking colour to the 
character of the period'. This was tlie immense number of 
libellous pamphlets which w'ere current in the second year of tlic 
Consulate, directed especially against the First Consul and Ids 
family. BonapurtC" at last becapL'e violently provoked with 
Fouche upon the subject; and his dipleasure burst out in several 
curious scenes, the more annoying to the minister, because they 
did not occur privately betw’een himself and the First Consul, 
but before fifteen or twenty persons; so that I was jnyself pre¬ 
sent at two of them, one at Mahnaison, and the other at tlie 
Tuileries. 

Tiiese pamphlets Bonaparte greatly suspected to proceed from 
the foreigners m Paris, and even from the diplomatic body, that 
of Prussia especially; for the obsequious bows and language of 
the Marquis de Luccliesini, who brought to Paris a character 
perfectly calculated to displease tiic head of the government, 
W'ere very mu(^ at variance with the opinions he used to incul¬ 
cate, The Revolution with him was inseparable from the horrors 
*of 1793; he w'ould admit none of the benefits which these mis¬ 
fortunes had procured for ys, and held liberal principles of all 



wii'and could be agreeable when he pleased, notwithstanding n 
very ugly face. 1 never liked, however, his measured phrases, 
always subjected to the forms of a cold politeness and his eter¬ 
nal smile, ironical, without being pleasing, and 1 always thought 
his excess of cunning any •thing bot sagacious. 

We met him one day at dinner at the house of Madame 
Divoff, a Russian lady, established at Paris, and wholly French 
in her feelings. He was i^ one of those moods of frankness, 
which, except they are intended to serve a particular purpose, 
are not, I think, quite advisable in *a diplomatist. Junot, who 
w'as always open and unsuspecting in his conversation, entered 
into much disputation with him upon sense very singular ques¬ 
tions ; the concordat for example, in which strangely enough 
M. de Lucchesini was the defender of the First Consurs pro¬ 
ceedings, against the objections*of Junot; and the nomination 
of the King of Etruria, of which also the amljassador approved, 
and which the republican principles of Junot looked upon as the 
first blow to our liberties. Though very moderate in his lan¬ 
guage, M. de Lucchesini certainly, in tms debate, exceeded the 
limits of his instructions; and Junot said much which would 
have been more suitably confined to his own closet*than uttered 
at the table of a stranger amongst a mixed company. It was, 
however, a singular spectacle to see the dispute.between these 
two parties so oddly supported; the one the adorer of Bona¬ 
parte, blaming his desire to reign; the other his enemy, rejoicing 
to see him take up sceptres and crowns as playthings; seeming 
already to foresee the embarrassments they would occasion, and 
hoping they might ultimately pr«ve the rock on which liis 
power would be wrecked. 

The First Consul heard all the particu*lai» this conversation 
the following day; but it was not till some months after, that 
Junot learnt that his General had been dissatisfied with the 
dinner and the discussion; Kapoleon did nbt like to be blamed 
by a friend, any more than by other people, and this dinner was 
not witliout its consequences. 

These pamphlets which inundated ns with their venom, were 
supposed to be chiefly digested by persons attached to the 
northern embassies, and Madame de Lucchesini was even said to 
be active in superintending them. She was not present at the 
dinner I have spoken of above, or her husband would have 
received a hint to be more prudent, for she had quite sense 
enough to understand that his ambassadorial functions were not 
in keeping with such unreseivcd discourse. She was, however, 
very ridiculous, afiecting at forty-five, the airs of a coy maiden 
of sixteen ; speaking like a child, and professing incapacity 
to pronounce the letter r, unless, indeed, ^^hen she forgot^ 
herself. 

I think myself, that the First Consul was rather unjust in 
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account of the recognised representatives of the northern courts. 
The two Counts Cobentzel were incapable of such treachery; 
and if M. de Lucchesini, and M. de Markoff could have sanc¬ 
tioned it, it must have been unknown to their governments. The 
Emperor Alexander, whose young heartbeat with the chivalrous 
honour peculiar to the morning of life, did not, it is true, love 
Napoleon in 1802; but he already began to feel, notwithstanding 
the storm which rose soon after, a pprtion of that admiration on 
which the friendship of the Niemen was founded ; and the soul 
which admires greatness, fs incapable of a base action. I am 
disposed to believe that those scandalous libels and personal 
invectives, were the productions of many uncredentiated stran¬ 
gers, who came amongst us for the double purpose of sowing 
discord and seeking pleasure. The First Consul was never able 
to develop the whole mysteiy of this iniquitous manoeuvre. 
Two hundred spcjfjimens of these atrocious writings were seized 
in the boudoir of a young and pretty woman; in a perfumed 
and ornamented retreat, which should have harboured only ro¬ 
mances, flowers, and 'billets-doux. The First Consul laughed 
when this fact was reported to him, but it was with a laugh of 
bitterness. * 

. In relating the occurrence which connected me with these 
detestable pamphlets, I must observe that elegance had not then 
reached its present pitch amongst us, especially in the interior 
arrangement of our nouses. A private bath was a luxury which 
appertained to very few ; but the deficiency in this respect was 
in a great degree remedied by the perfect convenience offered to 
the public by the baths of Tivoli, of Albert, and of Vigier, 
which were frequented by ladies of the first distinction. I was 
in the habit of using Albert’s j and was one day in the bath, 
when the young woman who usually attended me, gave to nw 
maid a large packet directed to Madame Junot the younger. It 
Was brought, she ^aid, by a very<«respectable man dressed in 
black and advanced in yeai*s, but of whom I knew no more by 
her description, than of a Chinese mandarin. On opening it a 
multitude of little sheets of note paper flew about, which on 
inspection proved to be covered over the four sides with very 
small and fine writing in a perfectly legible hand ; the whole of 
them copies of three different pamphlets, and a few of one 
number of a royalist journal, whicn Fouche’s active police 
having suppressed in print was now disseminated in written 
copies to the amount of several hundred. One of the pam¬ 
phlets was parucularly scandalous, and was entitled ** A fort¬ 
night of the great AJeander.*' It appeared every fortnight, 
professing to give a journal of the First Consul’s proceedings, 
^ and was filled \<rith such stupid absurdities that it was neither a 
' subject for laughter or anger, but very fit to excite disgust. 
The First ^n&ul preposterously accused of lavishing 



attacked with a rancour which she certainly did not deserr e 
The first time Napoleon heard of this scandalous journal, he 
paid little attention to it, except to inquire what was meant by 
the Great Alcander. When he was informed that it was Louis 
XIV. he became seiicmsly angry. “To Louis• XIV.!” he 
exclaimed : “ Ah ! those people know very little of me to com¬ 
pare me to^him: to Jjbuig XlV. Then*taking up the libel 
again, he continued reading, occasionally striking the floor with 
his foot, and exclaiming, “ Loui^ XIV.!” He would have an 
explanation of how and when the Great King, who was not 
great, obtained the title of the Great Alcander. He had never 
read the works of Bussy'de Rabutin ; lA asked for them, looked 
them through in one night, and they offended him. “Your 
Count of Bussy-Rabutin,” saic^he to Junot, the next morning 
at breakfast, “ was a bad man.** The specialty of the pronoun 
referred to the circumstance of Junot’s haviiig been born in the 
village of which Bussy-Rabutin had been lord, and where his 
mansion stood in very good condition in the year 1802.* 

But to return to my packet; I examined all these innumer¬ 
able little sheets to find some note, or notice by ^«hich I might 
imagine to whom I was indebted for so singular a present; but 
in vain; they were but endless reduplications of the same three 
pamphlets and the Royalist Journal. "One only index could I 
gather, and that so very slight that I dared not affix muck 
mportance to it, or even speak of it; it was a perfume of a very 
particular fragrance. Before 1 left the bath I closely questioned 
the girl who liad taken in the packet, but with no effect; she 
evidently knew nothing of the per^n who delivered it; an3 I 
was obliged to return, wondering who ^ould be so absurd as to 
place in the hands of a young woman so giddy as I was, a col¬ 
lection of papers which might compromise so many people. Who 
could have so strange an idea of my situajion.as to choose mq, 
the wife of General Juiiot,%he most devoted of the First Con¬ 
sul’s friends, to be the depositary of libels against him, and 
against his sisters, one of whom was my particular and beloved 
friend i For a moment I thought of going to my mother for 
advice, but my good angel made me prefer ^ipplying to Junot, 
which I did without loss of time. 

I found him on the point of setting out for the Tuileries to 

« 

• In a tower attached to this mansion there was a collection of ill-painled 
portraits, but curious on account of the persons they represent. They were 
executed by Bussy-Uabutin during ihe periods of his various exiles, and were 
likenesses of most of the ladies of the Court of Louis XXV. In eacii picture 
was an emblem of the character of the woman, intending to express his own 
opinion of them. Madame de la Vallifere had a violet; Madame de Monles- 
pan was represented as one of the seven capital sins; Madame de Sevign^v* 
cousin of Rabutin, and whom he never forgave because she would not yield to 
his wishes, was placed in a scale; in the other was a chub>cheekeu zephyr, 
blowing with all his strength against her; beneath these scales waswnueo^ 
" Lighter than air.'* ^ 



receive the order of the day, as he regularly did at twelve o’clock, 
'whenever the First Consul was at Paris. I related my adven* 
ture to him; and he seemed surprised like myself; but he had 
much more experience of the world than I had, and imme¬ 
diately imbibed suspicions, which directed his researches, and led 
him to the belief, afterwards coniirnied, that this singular expe¬ 
dient was adopted to injure him. “ But why,” said I, “did they 
take this packet to the baths 1 you s^e it must be mistake.” 
**That is precisely the circumstance which convinces me that 
there is no mistake in the case. The man, the gentleman as you 
call him, who delivered this packet, had no inclination to meet a 
face which would not have been so convenient as the servant of 
the baths. There he has left no trace; here it would have been 
quite another thing; he might have fallen in with me at the 
door ; for the same reason he did not go to your mother’s house,” 
“ Then it is rea^.ly true, that these venomous papers were 
intended for me;”said I, weeping. ‘^Butw'hy was I chosen? 
I could but do two things with them : either throw them into 
the fire, or distribute *^them. Thp writers could hardly be so 
absurd as to intend the one, or expect the other. All this puz¬ 
zles me. The First Consul pretends that my drawing-room and 
my mother’s are full of his enemies ; a fine disturbance it would 
create if he should learn that I have here a whole edition of 
libels against him. I can hear him now I He would say directly, 
that the authors knew very well whom they were applying to ! 
or else; ‘ they certainly came from your mother.’ ” 

Alas! my poor mother ■^.as then very ill; and w’as thinking 
very dilS'erent and mudi higher subjects. Junot, however, 
did not not hear me lijgbtly, he was struck by the words : 

They came from yewr mother.” He embraced me, took up all 
the papers in the envelope and set out for the Tuileries. As 
ftoon as the ord$r of the day was given, he requested an au¬ 
dience of the First Consul ; and pr/jsenting the papers, related 
their history with perfect simplicity. As I had foreseen, Napo¬ 
leon’s first words were an accusation against my mother and 
myself. 

It is impossible,” said he, to Junot, “that these papers 
should have been sent to your wife, without the knowledge that 
they would be well received,—if only for the sake of amusing her 
mother.” Junot made no answer; he knew the First Consul’s 
prejudice, or rather mistake, respecting my mother; and he 
wished to convince him that neither she nor I could be in any 
way interested in the disagreeable affair; but be could not with¬ 
out proofs. He hoped to. obtain some clue to the affair by 
means of one Fpuillou, wjb was known to him as the editor of 
these pamphlets; he also had cognizance of several other per¬ 
sons, who were concerned in this base proceeding; and he set to 
work in earnest to find out the motive which led them to choose 
for their agent, a young woiiian much more disposed to laugh and 



%unot had good sensc^ a rapid and acute judgment; hid 
coup d'ail was prompt, and his reasoning almost always rights 
notwithstanding his hastiness and vehemence. The maid of 
the bath was sent for, but her renewed examination threw no 
light on the subject: she knew only that the packet was di¬ 
rected to me; in this there could be neither equivocation nor 
mistake; and further/that the old gentleman had desired her 
to deliver il to Madame Junot. Perhaps, my sister-in-law,” 
said 1. Junot shrugged his shoujders ; in fact, that could not 
be; but the choice they had made of me for a political agent 
appeared so eccentric, that I imagined every thing rather than 
the possibility that I was upon the seen#, in my own individual 
capacity. Junot.seeingme atiected to melancholy, if not indis¬ 
position, resolved to consult n;y mother that she might scold 
me. But what was his astonishment, when she immediately said, 

I have received just such another packet wiy dear son.” 

Let me see it, tiien,’^ cried Junot, let me compare the en¬ 
velope with ours.”'^—^'fhe packet! ” answered my mother.— 

** Do you really believe then that 1 should keep such low trash; 
conceptions fit only for the perusal of chambermaids ? Truly 
not I !”—“Then what have, you done with them?''-—“Burnt 
them all. When M. de Bois-Cressy, after unsealing the packet, 
had read some of the horrors it contaiiled, I did*not choose that 
my table should any longer be stained with such vile produc¬ 
tions. 1 told him to put them all into the fife; at first, be was 
not disposed to do so, because he preferred reading them. A 
hundred newspapers a day, as yovu.know, would not satisfy his 
ravenous appetite lor politics; out ^his abominable packet con¬ 
tained no newspapers, and the whol^ was committed to the 
flames.*' • 

Junot kissed my mother’s two little hands, saying, “ How I 
love you, for being so good I ” My mother Iqpked at him witJjL 
a sweet smile. “ It is not >n your own accountithat you thaiik 
me, my son," said she, “ but on Bonaparte’s. Why should you 
be surprised that I could destroy attacks upon his reputation, 
and especially such as are absolutely false ? the little I saw of 
those libels, certainly was so. If you think I cherish an unjust 
aversion to General 13onaparte you are very much mistaken. I 
do not entertain for him that admiration which ti*ansports into 
regions where no one can follow ; but I consider him great, and 
even good, only his own interests lead im to forget or neglect 
those of others. Why should I not excuse that? It is the 
common failing of mankind. Well, he is as good as other men, 
but do not come to tell me that he is more than man." 

This had always been my mothe/s mannej of speaking of 
General Bonaparte since my marriage. Junot retiirned honife* 
thoughtful, but rejoiced to be able to relate.to the First Consul 
my mother’s war against the pamphlets. He wished to see me 
before Broine to the Tuilcries. where be expected to find the First 



Consul in Madame Bonaparte’s apartments, as he spent every 
evening there, when they did not go into public. He repeated 
the anecdote to me, and I shared nis surprise. I thougnt the 
afifair more and more strange; but we had not yet come to the 
end of it. While we continued discbssing the evening siipt 
away, so that Junot could not go to the Tuileries. The nextday 
was devoted to a parade, so that he watf again obliged to post¬ 
pone his interview with the First Conou). 

The evening of this day ^ courier arrived from Marseilles, 
where my brother Was Stationed as one of the three commissa- 
ries-general of the police of the republic. The courier brought us 
a letter from my brottier, with another packet of the same 
lucky, or unlucky, pamphlets and journals; the whole written 
by the hand, but by way of variety, some of these were in the 
pToveu^al dialect, worthy the days of the gocd King Rene. 
My brother had ako received his packet, but with the difference 
I have noticed, and also, it w'as added, that the pamphlets were 
sent by my mother, but through niy agency ; only they had the 
prudence to make me say—“ You .will easily understand why I 
do not write «to you myself/’ My brother, on whose good na¬ 
ture they had relied rather too much, never suspecting me as 
the giver of this present, at first, took it for a hoax. Albert 
had never participated In my mother’s resentment, which he 
thought unjust, but was devotedly attached to the Fir^ Consul. 
I thought as he did; and without blaming my mother, whom 
we adored and respected, we did not exactly think with her re¬ 
specting Napoleon. But Albert knew my mother’s noble heart, 
and w'as pemctly sure that^he would not join in giving publi¬ 
city to such a tissue of vile abuse; and my name introduced 
into the affair was, of ‘itself, sufficient to convince him that it was 
all a deception. He accordingly sent for one of the police 
officers, whom hn cpiild most trust, and charged him to make 
all possible researches at Marsrfilcs to discover who had 
transcribed the pamphlets and who had delivered them. 
And judging that my mother and myself might be com¬ 
promised in this mysterious business, his affection induced 
him, without loss of time, to send a courier to Junot with 
the whole atrocious baggage of pamphlets, jouraals, and letters, 
several from me, but not written by me. Junot read Albert’s 
letters, and leaped for joy at the thought of his triumph. 

*'1 should not sleep to-night,” said he, “ if I did not see the 
First Consul; and it is not yet too late to ask for a moment's 
audience; besides th^ whole affair is not a little complicated, 
and the First Consul iaust read Albert’s letter.” 

1 approved Jiis intention, and though it was near eleven 
o’clock, he .prdcoede^ to the Tuileries. The First Consul, 
fatigued w|th the review of the morning, was just going to bed, 
but Juhot %as admitted at once. Napoleon made a remark 
upon the air of hilarity whi^h his countenance exhibi^; and 
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hI read it rapidly, and seemed much struck by it, for he directly 
read it again ; laid it upon the table, walked some time about 
the room, then took the letter up, and ran through it again, 
rubbing his forehead : at last he suddenly stopped before Junot, 
and said, Can you give me your word of honour that your 
mother-in-law is not concerned in all this “ My mother-in- 
law T* exclaimed Junot, and he related to the First Consul the 
history of the burnt pape^. As he spoke, Napoleon became by 
degrees more attentive; then be^n to walk rapidly up and 
down the room, and at last assumed an angry frown. Junot 
could not understand it. “ If Madame Permon's opinion was 
not so well known,” said.he, with bitterness, “she would not 
have such presents made her. See if such have been sent to 
Madame Gheneuc, or to the mother-in-law of any of my other 
Generals. Madame Permon dfslikes me—this is known, and is 
the groundwork of tlie whole proceeding. ^People, who detest 
me, meet in her drawing-room ; people who, before my return 
from Egypt, were prisoners in the Temple for their opinions; 
these are her friends. And you, great blockhead I you make 
them your friends also..,! you make friends of my enemies!” 

Junot looked stupified, staring at the First Consul, He make 
friends of his GeneraTs enemies! He thought it all a dream. 
“ Of whom are you speaking, my General V* said he, at length. 
“Of M. d’Orsay, to be sure—he whom they call the handsome 
d’Orsay. Was he not on the point of being shot for a con¬ 
spirator ; and was he not sent to the Temple ? Fouch6 told me, 
the other day, that he was a dangerous man,” 

Junot smiled bitterly. “ My CJSneral, you have given raa to 
understand in two syllables to whom I am indebted for all this, 
and I shall know how to thank him. 4 shall begin by saying 
that citizen Fouche has told you a falsehood, in asserting that 
Albert d’Orsay was a dangerous man and a conspirator. He is 
the most loyal and honest 4iian living; fuH of*honour, and if m 
returning to France he has given his word to be faithful to the 
established government, he will keep it, I should have thought, 
my General, that as Fouche gave him the title of my friend, you 
would have held him worthy of your esteem as a man of 
honour; for I could not give my friendship to any one who was 
not. But, General, you should never have believed that an 
enemy of yours could be my friend.” Junot passed his hand 
over bis forehead which was dripping. Napoleon knew him 
too well not to be conscious how much he suffered. He ap¬ 
proached him, and pressed his hand affectionately. Junot was 
suffocating. 

“ Come I don’t be childish. I tell you I am not speaking of 
you, my faithful friend. Have you not proved your attachment 
when I was in fetters I would you not have followed me to 
prison?”—I should have followed you to the sca^ld !” cried 


" Well! don’t you see then that it is impossible for me to say 
any thing that should go to your heart, and hurt you. Monsieur 
Jiinot*' And be pulled his ears, his nose, and his hair, Junot 
drew back. 

" Ah f I have hurt you,” said Napoleon, approaching him, 
and resting his little white hand upon Junot's light hair, 
caressing him, as if he meant to pacify a child ; J unot,” he 
continued, “ do you remember being eyt the Serbelloni Palace at 
Milan, when you had just received a wound,—just here,—^t 
this place.” And the little white liand gently touched the large 
cicatrice. ** I pulled away your hair, and my hand was full of 
your blood.” The First Consul turned pale at the recol¬ 

lection. And it is a remarkable circumstance that Napoleon 
spoke to me not less than ten times, in the course of his reign, 
of this incident at Milan, and never without starting and turning 
pale at the recollecjjon of his blood-stained hand. “ Yes,” he 
continued, with a movement as if to repress a shudder; “ yes, 
I confess, at that moment I felt that there is a weakness inherent 
in human nature, which is only m^re exquisitely developed in 
the female constitution. I then understood that it was possible 
to faint. I have not forgotten that moment, my friend ; 1 have 
laid it by in a safe place for remembrance—and the name of 
Junot can nevenbe mingled in my mind with even the appear¬ 
ance of perfidy. Your head is too hot—too heedless, but you 
are a loyal and brave fellow. You, Laniies, Marmont, Duroc, 
Berthier, Bessicres.” At each name, Napoleon took a pinch of 
snuff, and a turn in the ro^, sometimes making a pause and 
smiling as the name recalled any proof of attachment. “ My 
son, Eugene—yes, those are hearts which love me, which I can 
depend upon. LemaKTors, too, is another faithful friend. And 
that poor Rapp, he has been but a short time with me, yet he 
pushes his love even to an extent that might give offence; do 
you know' he scolHs rhe sometimes 

The First Consul, who, while speaking had taken Junot’a 
arm, was leaning upon him as he walked; then standing near 
the window he disengaged his arm, and, resting it on my hus¬ 
band’s shoulder, compelled him almost to sloop towards him as 
he leant upon him. 

“ How many of the persons now' passing below this window,” 
said Junot smiling, ** w'ould give years of their existence to be 
where I am now, close to you, my General, supporting that arm 
which can raise the world ! Yes, I believe, there are many who 
would make great sacrifices only to be able to say they had 
been so foitunate—but, in all Paris, there is not a heart as 
happy as mine is at this moment.” 

^ . Napoleon dis^igaged his arm, looking at Junot with that 
ineffable smile to whicji he owed hia power of conquering wiffi 
a single word, and said, Well! my old friend, we will say no 




aiA I to think when I know that you receive so many of my ene¬ 
mies ? That yoiir wife and your mother-in-law are intimately 
acquainted with numerous persona who are my enemies, who 
hate me and desire my fall ‘i nay, more, my death—as they have 
proved/'—“ But, Genca'al, give me leave to answer, tliat 
among all the persons you speak of, there is not one, who even 
before my wife’s marriage, would have dared in her presence to 
use an expression disrespectful to you. With respect to my 
mother-in-law, I have frequently henrd her speak of you, my 
General, but never in terms which^jould give me pain. Madame 
Pennon is too much attached to Madame Bonaparte, to your 
mother, and to all your brothers.”—'**Oh ! yes, Lucien espe¬ 
cially,” interrupted the First Consul, with a bitter smile. Lucien 
is her» favourite. She thinks him a prodigy: nevertheless, 
Madame Permon is no republican! How do they contrive to 

agree on that point ?” ^ 

I have not twice heard my mother-in-law talk politics since 
I have belonged to her family,” replied Junot. “ Ihe subjects 
of conversation in her drawing-room are»literature and music, a' 
thousand important nothings, the afiairs of society and fashion; 
and it must be confessed that the society of tite old school 
understood the management of such couvex’sation better than we 
do: besides, my General, if you were aware of present state 
of Madame de PennonV health, you would not suspect a person 
preparing for the grave, to be amusing herself with such mise¬ 
rable trifles.” 

Here I ought to do full justice to Napoleon. When Junot 
was speaking tlius of my niother,^e was some paces distant 
from him, he stepped hastily to him, and pressed liis arm for¬ 
cibly, saying, “ Ah! what do you say ! >s l^adame Permon very 
ill?’’—“ Dying, General; all the physicians we have called 
in agree upon her danger.”—Corvisart must see her.” He 
rang the bell. “ Send som^ one immediately to tell citizen Cobt 
visart that, f wish to see him. Is it possible !” said he, as he 
walked with an agitated step, “ is it possible, that a woman so 
fresh and beautiful only fifteen months ago, can be so seriousfy 
ill ? Poor Madame Permon! Poor Madame Permon !” 

He sunk into bis arm-chair, put his two hands before his eyes, 
and sat some time without speaking; then rising, he recom¬ 
menced that rapid promenade which was his usual habit when 
strongly afi'ected. “ Desgenettes and I-van, must also be sent 
to her; it is impossible that the faculty should be unable to save 
a person so lately as healthy and fresh as a rose.”- Ge¬ 
neral,” replied Junot, “ Madame Permou’s malady is of a deplo¬ 
rable nature in the history of the healing art; she will sink in 
defiance of medical aid.” And hereupon he repeated Baude- 
locque's answer to him, when Junot, fearing for my mother’s* 
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complaint as Madame Permon’s, might boast of performing^ 
great a miracle as if he had restored a decapitated man to life.^ 

Napoleon seemed quite overwhelmed in listening to this sen¬ 
tence ; but impressions, however strong, were only fugitively 
marked upon his countenance; he soon recovered himself and 
was apparently quite calm, when Junot took leave of him. 

My recent menleon of my husband’s wound recals to my 
memory a trivial circumstance connected with it, which hap¬ 
pened in Italy. This terrible wound which had nearly cost him 
an eye kept him confined six \veeks; notwithstanding M. Ivan's 
frateraal care of his patient, he was very long in recovering 
from its effects. ♦ 

During the tedious hours that he lay upon a sofa, dressed in 
a white wrapping gown, he played the agreeable, being really 
a very handsome youth ; and, a^ his greatest defect at that time 
vras too high a colour, his complexion was improved by his loss 
of blood. Madame Bonaparte, and Madame Leclerc were 
among the ladies who assisted in dissipating, by their presence, 
the tedium of confinement. One day, when they were making 
this visit of charity, Junot was very much enfeebled, not only 
by the effects^of his wound, but of an abundant bleeding he had 
undergone that morning; however, he collected all his strength 
to receive his <;harming„vi8iters, happy in having beside his 
couch of suffering two of the most lovely women in Milan. For 
if Madame Bonaparte could not be compared in beauty to 
Madame Leclerc, she was very handsome at that period, and 
the extreme elegance of her manners, and really fascinating 
gracefulness might well be ®ken as a substitute for more regu¬ 
lar beauty. Indeed, if her teeth had been good, I should have 
preferred her face to tjiat of the most celebrated beauty of her 
court The pleasing conversation of two such women was no 
doubt the best panacea for pain, and at first produced its full 
effect. Junot wars tl>e happiest of njru, to be attended by two 
such sccurs de la charitL Time, however, rolled softly on, and, 
with its lapse, matters changed. Junot’s heart began to sink, 
his sight to fail, he became paler, and at length his eyes closed. 
Madame Leclerc first perceived his condition, and standing up, 
cried out, “ Good heavens ! Junot 1 what is the matter 
Junot had still strength enough left to extend towards her the 
hand which lay upon his bosom, and instantly Paulette's white 
gown was covered with blood. The bandage round his arm had 
unfastened, and the blood confined within the thick sleeve of his 
wrapper had flow’ed gently and unperceived till his strength was 
nearly exhausted; but the effort of moving his arm in a moment 
of surprise bad caused; it to spring forth in abundance, and Junot 
fainted completeiy. On recovering he found himself the object 
‘ of the most anxious cares, tendered by the prettiest bands in the 
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an^ tlte ladies, after a few moments* stay, left the patient to re¬ 
pose, and the accident had no other consequence than retarding 
nis convalescence. 

“ But/' said I, when he related this little adventure to me, 
“ how was it that you 4^^ not feel that your arm was bathed 
in blood ?*'—r*' I was aware of it,” he replied; “ but could I de¬ 
sire these ladies to leave me?”—“No,” but you could have had 
the bandage replaced.”—“ That could only be done in their 
presence when I was insenSible ; in any other case the thing was 
impossible.” • 

I looked at Junot with amazement. Asking myself if he had 
been educated by Yseult with the white hands, or the fair 
Genievre, for none but a Tristan, or a Launcelot could have had 
such id^as ; when suddenly the remembrance of a certain pro¬ 
menade on the Boulevards in the*year of grace 1795, when Junot 
was madly in love with Mademoiselle Paulette Bonaparte, 
crossed my mind, and the whole was explained. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

A word upon the libels—Strange ideas of foreigners respecting the First Consul 
•Scene between Lannes and Napoleon—Hirers resecting Traits 

of Napoleon—^The Polytechnic School—^The Aide-de-camp Lacu^ and the 
young enthusiast at MaLmaison—The Father’s pupil—Severity of the Abb6 
Bossu—^Ihe First Consul an examiner—Scene in nis cabinet—ordef of 
admission. 

• • , 

I HAVK spoken at length of this affair of the libellous pam* 
phlets, because it furnishes a good ground for the extremely 
false ideas which existed in^reign countries of the interior coxw 
dition of France, and especially of the intercourse which General 
Bonaparte had with those who surrounded him. It is an im¬ 
portant circumstance of his life, and the cause of the judgments 
passed upon him in many countries, where they did not take the 
trouble of investigating the truth of what was advanced concern¬ 
ing him. 1 believe the prejudices of distrust exaggerated the 
good as much as Ae bad ; for amongst the strangers who just 
now abounded in France, many entertained the most burlesque 
notions both for and against Napoleon, One believed that he 
drank a cup of coffee every hour; another that he passed entire 
days in the bath ; a third, that he took his dinner standing; and 
a thousand reveries the one more ridiculous than the other. It 
is remarkable, that the most extraordinary versions of these 
absurdities came from England, and that the emigrants wl»* 
returned from thence had formed opinions totally different f^na 



seeing him, so entirely false was the impression he had imbil«d. 
One of these pamphlets, badly composed, and in manuscript, 
contained a most ridiculous scene, said to have passed between 
Napoleon and General Lannes, of which Madame Bonaparte 
was the subject. The whole is ab^lutely false; but it is a 
curious fact, that at a later period, a dispute really took place 
between Lannes and Napoleon, in which Madame Bonaparte 
was-concerned. At the time of the affair of the military chest 
of the guards. General Lannes, who'really was not so much to 
blame as was represented, learnt that Madame Bonaparte had 
been attempting to screen the guilty parties at his expense, and 
gave vent to his vvratb against her in the cabinet of the First 
Consul, to an extent which, j^eihaps, a friend should not have 
indulged in. He told Napoleon, that, instead of listenipg to the 
gossiping of an old woman, liU had much better take a young 
one. The discussion was warm; keen and even abusive words 
were not spared; 'General Lannes forgot himself so far as to 
speak in injurious terms of Madame Bonaparte, and was really 
in a passion on that ©ccasion. But he had never before dis¬ 
puted with the First Consul; nor ivas the thing easy. It is the 
same with the familiarity with which Lannes and others are 
said to have been in the habit of addressing him. I do not deny 
that some of these generals used the pronoun ikouy in speaking 
to him, though fully posuaded of the contiary; but for this I 
can answer, that if such a habit ever existed, it was entirely dis¬ 
used after his return from Egypt. I never heard any one tutoyer 
the First Consul. He did so by many of them, by Junot to the 
it was only on ascending the throne that he ceased to 
address them in this familiar style in public; and in the cordial 
intercourse of private friandship which always subsisted betweeu 
him and Lannes, Junot, Berthiei*, and two or three others, he 
continued to use the pronoun ihou. But to say toi to General 
Bonaparte, was quitoanother tiling.^. 1 repeat, that I do not be¬ 
lieve Lannes ever did so. Already in Italy we find Bourrienne 
did so no longer; Junot never did ; nor did Berthier, who with 
the army in Italy, was surely sufficiently intimate with him,—if 
any one could be. But after the campaigns of Italy and Egypt, 
Napoleon felt too strongly the necessity of being obeyed, and of 
establishing around him that barrier of respect which familiarity 
destroys, to permit such a fashion of addressing him. In some 
memoirs, you might imagine General Lannes extending his 
hand to Napoleon and accosting him witli lionjour^ comment 
H porles-tu But certainly, if in his sleep or in a fit of absence 
he had been guilty of such irregularity, the First Consul would 

* Accordingly ia ]hc conversation related in the preceding chapter, and in- 
,dced, in all the conversations between Napoleon and Junot in the french 
work Napoleon always uses the pronoun ifiou, and Junot 5/or/; but as th 
French iatniliuT style of iutoytng would sound oddly to an English ear, the 
diffi»'ivnrp emild nnt be mArkerl in/tho tranKlalinn.i It is in fact tn hold the 
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hai4 known how to repress it by some such reply as M. de 
Narbonne gave to the friend whom he had never seen, “ Very well, 
friend, but what is thy name V* At least i can affirm, that 
during the long period in which I was witness of the intercourse 
of Napoleon with General Lannes, I never either heard or saw 
any thing of the kind. 

General Lannes wa# much attached to •Napoleon, but his 
friendship did not extend tp all that belonged to him ; and in 
the five or six weeks preceding the departure of the former for 
Lisbon, two or three rather warm explanations took place 
between them, upon a subject which aiterwards occupied all 
Europe. But I anticipate j this did not occur till the close of 
the year 1802. 

Napoleon has always been rejjresented by his enemies in a 
false light, which his friends, his partisans, or even those who 
love he truth were capable of elucidating : ]ie laughed himself 
when at St. Helena, at the tyrant*s skin, with which he was 
invested. If this extraordinary being had remained in a private 
station, he would liave mad^ an excellent father and head of a 
family ;—in a word, a good man. But he was lifted out of it, 
and ambition succeeded with its escort of high conceptions, vast 
proects; and all that was good, tender, and amiable, was soon 
.stifled under the weight’of this enlarged existenac. These good 
feelings w’ere restrained, but not destroyed, nor even were they 
replaced by bad ones. He had a bad opinion of human nature- 
Was he wrong? A thousand traits might be related of him 
which show the goodness of his he^jt in its fi.rst emotions; but 
prejudice will see only vanity in them; the same might be said 
of all the actions of Henry IV. The perfect goodnature of the 
best, and greater King which France evei* had, might be con¬ 
strued by malicious ingenuity into a desire to appear great. 

In tl*e time of the Consulate there was at Paris an Abbd 
Bossn, who examined sucliwoung people ds were received intt) 
the Polytechnic School. He was not the only examiner, but his 
veto wa.s terrible; he was a man of great learning and very 
severe. Tlic Polytechnic School, created at first under the name 
of the Central School of public works, by virtue of a decree of 
the convention in Germinal of the year 3 (21st March, 1795), 
after being disorganized by the destructive system which ruined 
us, had been reconstructed and put into activity by the First 
Consul in Frimairc of the year 8, immediately after his accession 
to pow’er.* The analysis of the mathematical sciences with 
their application to mechanism, geometry, etc.; the physical 
sciences including chemistry and general physics, formed the 
oourse of study pursued in the Polytechnic School from its 

♦The First Consul did not found the Polytechnic School, as isstated by raidy* 
•writers; he re-established it the lOlh December, 1799, which may have given 
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foundation, 'fhe most illustrious names in knowledge lind 
science were then at the head of that battalion of young men 
whose adolescent minds were eager to become participators in 
the sublime acquirements of their masters.* 

The aide-de-camp on duty, one day^crossing the court of the 
mansion at Malmaison, found there a young man of a pleasing 
countenance, and ^ood hgure, well dressed, and bearing in his 
whole appearance the stamp of good birth and good educa¬ 
tion. He was leaning agq.mst one of the two great sentry 
bojres which stood on the east side of the inner gate, looking 
towards the house with an uneasy and melancholy air, and 
apparently seeking sofne one whom he might address. The 
aide-de-camp, M. de Lacuee, approached him, and with his 
habitual politeness, inquired if he wanted any thin^ there ? 
The young man starting from his profound reverie answered : 

** Ah ! sir, I waat what every one tells me is impossible, and 
yet I shall die if I cannot obtain it; I want to see the First 
Consul. I came into this court; but at the door of the house 
1 was so brutally repufsed—I was, asked if I bad an appoint¬ 
ment.—Oh, j;hat I could have one ! I believe an appointment 
to meet the most adorable mistress could not make my heart 
beat so violently as would an appointment from General Bona¬ 
parte. I must ’Speak to ‘him.” 

And the young man again cast his large black eyes, swim¬ 
ming in tears, upon the mansion. M. de Lacuee was always 
strongly attracted towards any thing that presented itself to 
him out of the ordinary routine. This young man of distin- 
gifished address, with an Unimated countenance, eyes of fire, 
and a voice trembling with emotion, at once inspired him with 
interest. He saw a‘romantic adventure in th^ rencounter; he 
advanced towards the young man, who was standing in an atti¬ 
tude of natural ^grace, leaning against the sentry-box, and 
Iboking with longing eyes to the Irliuse, and said, ‘^Well, sir! 
what do you want with the First Consul ? I am the aide-de- 
c%mp on duty, and will undertake to present your request, if it 
is a reasonable one.”—“ You, sir !” exclaimed the young man, 
springing towards M. de Lacuee, seizing and pressing the hand 
he ofiered him; “ are you the First Consul’s aide-de-camp ? 
Oh! if you knew what a service you could do me! I must 
be conducted to him.”—“ What do you want with him ?”—“ I 
must speak to him.” Then he added, in a low tone, “ it is a 


secret. 


* France owes much to tuch men as Monge, Berthoilet, Vauqiielin, Four- 
croy, Cbaptal, and’Lagnmge, so famous in literary and scientific acquirements ; 
they we highly to be esteemed on account of their general utility to the country, 
<aha were foremost in their arduous endeavours to organize this celebrated 
•cKool on the beat footing. It is indeed unrivalled in Europe j and almost 
everv Frennhman nf nelehrthr or of deen erudition has been bred UD within itS 



lacu^e looked at the youn^ solicitor; he stood before him, 
his bosom palpitating, his respiration hurried; but his soul shot 
a ray of purity and innocence into the expression of Iiis coun¬ 
tenance; this youn^ man cannot be dangerous, said Lacu4e 
to himself. And taking Jhim by the arm, he led him into the 
inner court. As they passed the gate, Duroc and Junot entered 
on horseback coming fuom Paris; they stopped, and alighted to 
salute their Comrade, who related his little aaventure. “What!” 
said both of them at once, “ you are going to introduce him 
without even knowing his name V* *• 

Lacuee acknowledged that he had not asked it, Junot then 
approached the young man and told him, that the First Consul 
was certainly very accessible, but still that it was necessary to 
know tke motive which urged any one to request an audience, 
and that it was impossible to announce an anonymous solicitor, 

llie young man blushed like a girl; but he gave his name; 
adding, with a respectful bow,^‘ Jt is true, Gf^neral. My father 
lives in the country, and his knowledge is sufficiently extensive 
to enable him to instruct me in all branohes of elementary edu¬ 
cation; directing my studiesVith a view to my admission into 
the Polytechnic School. Judge then, General, of my distress, 
and his also, when on our presenting ourselves to the Abbe 
Bossu, who, as it appears, is the person who n^ust decide whe« 
ther or no 1 can be entered, he absolutely refused to examine 
me, as soon as he was informed that my father only had been 
my instructor, and that I had not been taught by any professor, 
“ Of what consequence is that,’^ I asked, “ if I know what is 
required ?” But he was inflexible, And could not be induced#to 
put a^single question to me. “ But,’' said Duroc, with his na¬ 
tural mildness; i* it is a rule, and whether.a good one or other- > 
wise, is alike to all comers. What do you wish the First Consul 
to do in the case V* —“ To examine meanswered the young 
man, with the most engaging simplicity; M am sure that when 
he has put any questions to me that he may judge proper, he 
will pronounce me worthy of sharing the studies of those young 
persons of whom he proposes to form officers capable of ei^- 
cuting his great designs,” 

The three comrades looked at each other and smiled ; Duroc 
and Junot thought as Lacuee had done, that this young man 
with his ardent speech and look of fire, could not but be 
agreeable to Napoleon, and Duroc went to open the matter to 
him. 

“ So, the young enthusiast would have me examine him ?" 
said he, with one of his most gracious smiles; then rubbing his 
chin, he continued, “ how could such an idea have entered his 
head ?—It is a very singular thing.” He walked about for soo^ 
time in silence, then added—" How old may he be ?”—“ I can-* 
not tell, General, but should guess about seventeen or eighteen.’’ 
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His brilliant countenanco expressed the summit of happinesd; as 
he cast his eye upon the First Consul. He looked us if his 
existence depended upon the first word of Napoleon, who ad¬ 
vanced towards him with that smile which cast over his counte¬ 


nance a charm entirely different at .these moments when he 
intended to be gracious, from his usual expression.—Well, 
young man,'* said he, “ so you w'ish mccto examine you V' 

The youth trembled with joy, and could make no'^ answer; he 
stood silent with his eyes fixed on the First Consul. Napoleon 
did not like either the boldness of presumption or the bashful¬ 
ness of fear; but that which he now saw was silence because 
the heart spoke too loudly,—and he understood it. 

Compose yourself, my child : you are not at this moment 
sufficiently calm to answer me; I am going to em})loy myself 
in other afl'airs; by and by we will resume yours.”—Ho you 
see thatyoung man,'’ said the First Consul leading Junot to 
the recess of a window', if 1 had a thousand such as he the 
conquest of the world would be but a promenade.” lie turned 
his head aside to contemplate the youth, who, plunged in medi¬ 
tation, was probably revolving in nis mind what questions were 
likely to be put to him. In about half an hour Napoleon com¬ 
menced the examination, in which the young candidate acquitted 
himself admirably. “ ,And have you really had no other 
instructor than your father?” asked the First Consul with sur¬ 


prise. No, General; but he was a good master, because he 
knew how to bring up a citizen to be useful to his country, 
and especially to follow the great destinies which you promised 
to.it.” 


Junot obsei*ved that they wore all astonished at the almost 
prophetical expression with which the youth pronounced the 
last words, ** I am about to give you a line, which will open 
the sanctuary to you, my child,” said the First Consul; and 
be WTOte a few words upon a paper,.which he presented to the 


young man. 

On arriving at Paris he hastened to the Abbe Bossj, who, 
on seeing him, exclaimed, “ What do you come for ? There is 
nothing here for you.” 

But the youth held a talisman which was worth a magic ring, 
and which the Abbe Bossu having read could not refuse to 
obey, it was as follows:—‘‘M. Bossu will receive M. Eugene 
de Kervalegne; I have examined him myself, and find him 
worthy of admission. 

Bonaparte.” 


The young man accordingly became a distinguished pupil of 
^he PolytechniC'School. His advancement in life was rapid at 
‘'first; my brother knew him at Toulon, where he had an ap¬ 
pointment relative to the bridges and roads, ills attacliment 



'rtie First Consul long remembered this adventure, and one 
day related it to Cardinal Maury, at a dinner at St. Cloud; the 
Cardinal, it happened, knew the young man’s family, and con¬ 
firmed him in the good opinion he had formed of his character, 
disposition, and adventurctus spirit.* 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

• 

lllneps of my mother—My first pregnancy—Tl»e pine-apple—Madame Bona¬ 
parte’s goodne&s—Predictions with cards—Wager between the First 
Consul and Madame Bonaparte on the sex of ni^ child—New Year’s-day— 
Celebration of Twelfih-day—Junol’s tlisltaelion and his visit to the Tuileries 
—Kindness of tlie First Consul—liis message—The news of my accouche¬ 
ment carried to the Tuileries—The Finst Consul’s compliments and his lost 
wager—Extraordinary conduct of my father-in-law—The barcelonnette—St. 
Helena memorial refuted—Popularity of Napoleon’s gpvemment—His letter 
to Geoi*gein.—The war against lingland a national war—Retirement of 
Mr. J’ittand his colleagues—The cessation of hostilities between France and 
England—The First Consul’s remarks upon Kngkind—Peace signed between 
France and the Ottoman Porte—'l»ho republican crusade—Bertliier—Junot’s 
Egyptian seraglio. ^ ^ 


My poor dear mother was nqw suffering under a state of 
severe illness, which neither our cares jior our p,ffection could 
alleviate, but which she endured with the most admirable for¬ 
titude. Her distressing state added to my indisposition, and is 
even now a melancholy remembrance almost too solemn for 
these pages. The final stroke, which was to inflict on me this 
heart-corroding grief, was not yet gi,ten, but it was threatened, 
and contributed to my present suffering. 

I was at this time far advanced in my^first pregnancy and 
had suffered much; surrounded by the tendcrest attentions, 
spoiled as 1 may say, by my own family, and bearing about me 
the child who was to makejine proud of the name of mother, I 
ought not, perhaps, to have been sensible of suffering. 

At that period the culture of the pine-apple was not so well 
understood as it is at present, and it was consequently a greSt 
rarity. In my peculiar situation, I became possessed of a 
longing for this I’ruit, that produced a degree of intense suffer¬ 
ing ; and in order to satisfy my whim, Juuot, with the affectionate 
gallanti'v of a man whose wife is about for the first time to make 
him a father, ran all over Paris, offering twenty louis for the 
object 1 so much coveted. Disappointed in his endeavours, he 
informed Madame Bonaparte - ffthe circumstance, and site, with 
her characteristic kindness of’ heart, sent me the only one that 
was procurable from tlie hothouse at Malmaison. From a 
singular repulsion of feeling, this delicious fruit, so eagerly 

and obtained with so much difficulty, became,* 
in my possession, disgusting. 


uesirea oy me, 
when actually: 
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was to young women in my situation; she entered into all our 
feeUags and interested herself in every thing that could be agree¬ 
able to u8: in these circumstances she was truly worthy of love. 
On hearing the histoiy of the pine-apple, she predicted to me, 
** You will have a daughter and in support of her opinion 
proposed a game of patience. I knew by experience all the 
ennat which this unfortunate game promised; but there was no 
refusing, and in spite of my incredulity, I was compelled to sit 
down and see my destiny settled by the caprice of the cards. 
It is known that the Empress Josephine was superslitiously 
credulous in these matters, and, in fact, I was witness, in the 
years 1808 and 1809, to two events of this kind not a little ex¬ 
traordinary. This time she kept me above an hour, cutting 
with the right hand and the left, naming days, liours, and 
months, and ended at length, by confirming her prediction of 
a girl. 

Or a boy,’^ said the Consul, who came in at that 

moment, and who always made game of’ Josephine*s cards; ** it 
is certain that Madame Junot will have either the one or the 


other, and if I were you, Josephine, I would not risk my repu¬ 
tation for sorcery, by a too confident prediction.” She will 
have a girl, I tell you, Bonaparte ; what wager will you lay me 
of it V* I never bet,'^ said the First Consul; ** if you are 
sure of the fact—it is dishonest; if not—it is j.s foolish as losing 
money at play.” ‘‘Well, bet sweetmeats, then.” ‘‘And what 
will you lay me ?” I will work a carpet to put under your 
feet at your desk.” “ Wei-!, now, that is something uieful. On 
sfich terms I will bet you fliat Madame Junot has a boy. Now, 
mind,” said he, turningme, “ that you do not make me lose;” 
and laughing as he looked at me, he added— ‘‘ but what will 
become of the wager if you should have both a boy and a 
girl ?” “ I will tell you, General, you must give mo both 
pagers.” 

And there was something so ridiculous in this idea of boy and 
girl coming at once, that even I could not refrain from joining 
in the laugh, while my look of consternation increased the mirth 
of the First Consul, my husband, and every one else who was 
present. 

We were now at the period of New Year’s gifts and visits, 
and I was admiring like a child, as I then was, all those brilliant 
and useless trifles, which custom demands should be offered by 
the ge^itlemen to a lady whose house they frequent, when two 
friends came to increase their number and added their good 
wishes, which were not merely the tribute of etiquette. They 
were Genera) Suchet and his brother. After that sort of con- 
versation which the occasion demanded, we fell into a discussion 
upon the merits of ^those family meetings which this season 
brought with it; and it was agreed that the celebration of 
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Bdht^s day of the head of the lankily, end other festirals, vote 
favourable to the maintenance of domestic harmony, and were 
therefore worthy of being preserved. If the family is numerous, 
occasion is thus furnished, for ten or twelve convivial meetings 
in the course of the year«; and if the members have conceived 
any mutual offence, the embarrassment of meeting, otherwise 
than cordially, on the birthday of the grandmother or aunt, will 
often cause* the coolness yrhich had begun to take place to dis¬ 
appear, and slight disputes will thus be prevented irom becom¬ 
ing serious quarrels. The two brothers were fully capable of 
^preciating such feelings; they were perfectly united; the 
General always displayed the tenderest friendship for his brother 
Gabriel, which the latter returned with the sincerest affection 
and respect ; his love for his brother was that we feel for the 
object of our pride. In furtherance of these observations, the 
General proposed that we should meet on T\^lfth-day, to which 
I assented with great satisfaction. 

** Yes,” said my good mother-ii. .aw, who was never silent 
when a project of pleasure was on foot/" we will by all means 
draw king and ‘jueen.”—“ Yes, let us draw,” sayi Junot; " I 
engage you to sup h re the evening after to-morrow upon a 
truffled turkey.”—"Agreed,” said General Suchet; " we will 
come l.-rc the evening after to-morrow^ and then for the turkey,- 
and truffles, the cake, the drawing, and plenty of laughter.” 

I wt now in momentary expectation of my confinement, and 
notwithstanding the efr ts of my mother-in-law to support and 
comiort m looked forward to the moment with dread. In the 
ni hi of C 4th of January we had* an alarm, which called*up 
my nothcr-in-law who had not undressed for a week past. 
Murchais was summoned, and pronounced that twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours would settle the business, and left me, recom¬ 
mending composure and sleep. 

I v/fir. out of spir ts duitog a part of the succeeding day; 1 
performed my religious duties and wrote to my mother, because 
she had forbidden me fto leave the house; I then arranged i^y 
baby-linen and basket, and in this occupation I found the entire 
dissipation of my fears and melancholy. In the little cap with 
its b''ie ribbons, and in the shirt, the sleeves of which I drew 
through those of the Hannel waistcoat, I thought I could see the 
soft and fair head, and fat little mottled arms; in my joy 1 
imagined the pretty clothes already adorning my promised 
treasure, and pressed them to my bosom, longing to clasp and 
to see my child, to feel its breath, while I said to myself, " And 
this little being which I expect will be all my own 1” Oh I what 
days of joy were before me! Junot found me leaning over the 
cradi(> in a sort of ecstasy, and when I explained* to him the cause* 
of an emotion which his heart was well formed to understand, 
he embraced me with a tenderness which I felt prouder of th^ 
1 should have done six months earlier. 



My thouglitg now took quite a different direction; I not tbaly 
did not fear^ but I desired the decisive moment; and when my 
friends met in the drawing-room they found me as gay and as 
Imppy as any young wife or young girl could be. Madame 
Hameiin formed one of our party. She was then young, gay, 
lively, ^d a moat ready assistant in promoting that easy conh- 
dence which forms'the great charm of intimate association. She 
had an original and striking wit, ^bordering a little on the 
maliciousness of the cat, and sometimes showing that she had 
tolerably long claws ; but I‘'believe that like puss also, she did 
not put them out unless attacked. 

The evening passed yff very cheerfully; my mother-in-law was 
delighted to see me in perfect oblivion of the critical moment^ 
which, however, she knew could not be far distant. We sat 
down to table, and the turkey, Ihe cake, the madeira and cham- 

B redoubled our gaiety. In half an hour we laughed so 
ily that even to this day I think of it with pleasure. At 
length came the moment of drawing; General Suchet sat beside 
me; I do not exactly recollect wliether the prize of royalty fell 
to him or to me; since that time so many sovereignties, which 
seemed vastly more solid, have sunk into fantastical crowns, 
that my memory may well be excused its want of accuracy on 
this point. But whether the General had received his crown 
from me or whether he had made me his queen, he addressed 
me in a compliment so absurd, that it provoked a violent fit of 
laughter, with which the room resounded, and which was echoed 
with equal noise by sevepteen or eighteen persons who sur¬ 
rounded the supper-table. T stood up to answer, with my glass 
of water, for I never in ^my life could drink wine, to the numer¬ 
ous glasses filled with sparkling champaign which were extended 
towards me, when I fell backwards into my chair, a frightful 
cry escaped me,.and my glass dropped from my hand. But the 
sudden attack which had caused this commotion was over in an 
instant, my cheeks recovered their colour and I looked up. 
Junot still paler than I had been, holding his glass of champaign, 
was looking at me with an air of consternation. The rest of the 
company seemed nearly equally alarmed, and the grotesque ex¬ 
pression of so many countenances hardly recovered from a fit of 
nilarity, while, as in duty bound, they were assuming on the 
other side of their faces the solemnity which the circumstances 
appeared to require, resembling at once Jean qui pleure and 
Jean qui rii, produced so visible an effect, that I relapsed into 
a fit of uncontrollable laughter. My-mother-in-law now came 
behind my chair, and whispered, “ Take my arm, my dear daugh¬ 
ter, and come tp your room.'*—“ No, no!” said Gabriel Suchet, 
we cannot spare our queen !” 

Hereupon he began to relate a story so absurd that I laughed 
again as inKnoderateJy as before, and was again interrupted in 



reitooved, and a carriage sent for Marchais. Jnnot ctoe to me; 
took me in his arms, and almost lifted me from my chair. This 
time the general interposed, ofi^red to bet upon t^ sex of my 
child, and would with difficulty permit my hwsband to carry me 
away. He led me, however, to my room, obeying all my 
mother’s behests with as much simplicity as any honest bour¬ 
geois, any M. Guillaurfte, or M. Dennis, of the Rue de la Perle, 
or Rue St Jacques. He busied himself in regulating the heat 
of my room, in calling my women^ together, giving them fifty 
orders at once, which neither they nor he understood, ordered 
the horses, and returned to my side already expecting to hear 
the cries of his child ;—but I was in no Inch hurry. 

During this tedious season of watching and anxiety Junot was 
almost distracted ; he threw hin\self at intervals on the mattress 


which had been laid for him in the parlour, then got up, walked 
the room with hasty steps, crept to my bedrc»m-door and tried 
to get in, which I had positively prohibited, and returned to his 
apartment, where his aide-de-camp, General Lallemand, sat up 
with him all night endeavouring vrith arguments and consola¬ 
tions of friendship to calm a little the violence of ^is agitation 
and to restore something like composure to his mind. 


Junot on leaving me by no means recovered his self-posses¬ 
sion; he wandered through the room§ all opehing into each 
other, which at both extremities brought him to one of the doors 
of my chamber, found repose in none of them, and at length 
unable longer to endure his confinement, snatched up a round 
hat which happened to meet his eye„and sallied forth into the 
street. Without once considering *which way he was going, 
habit or instinct led him to the Tuiieries^^ and he found himself 
in the great c6urt without knowing ho^ he bad got there. 
Before ascending, however, the staircase leading to the First 
Consul’s apartments the consideration of his dishabille crossed, 
his mind ; but no matter siM he, as he looked down upon his 
brown coat, I am sure of finding here a heart which will under¬ 
stand my feelings. * . • 

All his comrades in the antechamber were astonished at the 


expression of his countenance and the disorder of his dress; but 
none of them felt any disposition to ridicule; and the First Con¬ 
sul, as soon as he heard that Junot wished to see him, sent for 
him into his cabinet. " Good God! what is the matter, 


Junot V* he exclaimed with surprise on seeing him. ** General, 
ray wife is in labour and I cannot stay at home,” was the 
answer, but in a voice almost smothered with tears. " And you 
are come to me to seek courage; you are right, my friend. Poor 
Junot! how you are upset! Oh woman, woman,!” 

He required a relation of all that had happened from my first' 
seizure, and though Junot dared not give utterance to his appre¬ 
hensions, yet Napoleon gathered from all the facts he described 
that mv life was actuallv in dansrer. and his conduct in this 
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moment of anxiety, TFhen his discernment penetrated into a mys¬ 
terious horror, was that of the tenderest and best of brothers. 

My old friend,” said he, to his faithful and devoted servant, 
pressing his hand, a very rare caress, “ you have done right in 
coming to me at this moment, as 1 hope to prove.” 

So saying, he left his cabinet, and leaning upon Junot*s arm, 
etepped into the saloon, where the stattie of the great Conde 
stands, and walked up and down, talking of the only subject 
which interested his compapion, for he was too well versed in 
the management of the human heart to interrogate cords, which 
would certainly have been mute at such a moment. Amongst 
other things, he asked imy husband how he came to theTuile- 
ries. " On foot,” was the answer; “ a species of desperation 
drove me from home, though my heart is still there, and I wan¬ 
dered hither ^thout knowing which way I came.”—And may 
I ask youthen,” »\id Napoleon, why you look out of that win¬ 
dow tea times in a minute, to see if any one passes the gate ? 
How should thjey come here to seek you, if your servants do 
not know where you are? if your officers saw you come out in 
plain clothet ? It seems to me that they are more likely to sus¬ 
pect you of throwing yourself into the rtver, than of coming 
here.” He called and gave his orders.—“ Send a footman 
immediately to Madamd J nnot^s to learn whether she is yet put 
to bed; and if not, let the family be informed that General 
Junot is here.” 

He again took my husband’s arm, and continued to converse 
with him with such affecting kindness, that Junot could not 
repress his tears. He was attached to his General, to that 
vision of glory which, commanded admiration; but in such 
moments as the present, Napoleon’s conduct "could not fail to 
subject to him the whole heart and affections of the individual 
r whose suflerings he thus alleviated, even if he had not been 
already devoted to him body and ^ul. This day rivetted, if I 
may say so, the chains which bound Junot to Napoleon. 

' Seeing him leave the bouse in a state bordering on distraction, 
Heldt, his German valet-de-chambre, followed him into the 
Tuileries, and 'on his return home informed the aide-de-camp 
Laborde, where the general was to be found. 

Junot had been three quarters of an hour with the First 
Consul, whose arm rested on his, obliging him to remain a 
prisoner, when he would rather have been at large, and have had 
the power to come and learn the result of all his uneasiness. 
The footman could not yet be returned, when Junot imboldened 
by the First Consul’s goodness, begged to be allowed to inquire 
for him.—I should have been told,” answered the First Consul, 
“ if he was returned. Remain quiet.” Then dragging him still 
further on, they Were presently in the gallery of Diana. There 
Junot’s uneasiness became so violent, that Napoleon several 
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wiich it is impossible to do justice, repeated: ^'Oh! woman, 
woman I” 

At leng;th, at the moment that Junot was about to escape 
without listening to any thing further, M. de Laborde appeared 
at the further end of the •gallery; he had run with such haste 
that he could scarcely speak, but his countenance was full of 
joy. , • 

** My General,” he sajd, as soon as he had recovered his 
breath, “ Madame Junot is safe in bed, and is as well as possible.” 
—“Go, then, and embrace yonv* daughter/* said the First 
Consul, laying a stress on the word daughter; if your wife 
had given you a boy they would have teld you at once; but 
first of all embrace me,” and he pressed him affectionately in his 
arms. ’Junot laughed and cried, and thoughtless of every thing 
but the event which had just occurred, was running away, when 
Napoleon said to him, “Stay, giddy-head, ar^ you going to run 
through the streets without yoUr hat V* 

He returned to the First Consul’s cabinet, where he had left 
his hat; the time was not yet come wh&n the Prince of Neuf- 
chatei would have presumed to enter the Er^peror’s pre¬ 
sence, even at three h’clock in the morning, without his coat 
buttoned, his ruffles, dress boots, and his plumed hat under his 
arm. “ Give my love* to your wife, Jnnot, and tell her that ^ 
have a two-fold quaivel against her: first, because she has not 
given the republic a soldier, and secondly, because she has made 
me lose my wager with Josephine. But I shall not be the less 
her friend and yours.” And again l\e pressed Junot’s hand and 
let him go. • • 

It would be impossible to describe the delirium of joy which 
was painted on Junot’s countenance and actuated his manners 
when he returned to me. He bathed his daughters little face 
with tears of delight so soft, so pure, that it was easy to see his 
happiness without his ulterfng a word. THen throwing himself 
on his knees beside my bed he took my hands; kissed them and 
thaaked me for his child, his daughter, his little Josephine. ^ 

But notwithstanding his joy, Junot perceived that something 
weighed upon my heart, wdiich was not connected with my past 
sufferings. 

“ What is the matter V* said he, embracing me again. 

“ Nothing, but a great deal of happiness.”—“ X know you, 
Laurette, I see the tears in your eyes, your heart is not at ease ; 
what is the matter V* 

1 looked at him without answering j the tears rolled . down my 
cheeks, but I would not speak. At this moment M, Marchais 
came in. “ What! again V* he said to me, “ My dear Ge¬ 
neral, you should scold your wife, and the *way I see you* , 


• The words tu ferat met amities was a form of soeech very often used bv 


employed gives you additional right to do so!” Junot at tlfe# 
moment had his child in his arms and was embracing it. " You 
shell hear all ihm ;—Oh Madame Junot make no signs to me, 
i shall not heed them. You^must know, then, General, that 
this young mother, who is a little heroine for courage, as soon as 
she was safely put to bed, and had learned that you were not 
at home, sent for ybur father that he mi^t give his blessing to 
yoqtr child. 1 went myself to seek Junot, but be refused to 
come, as soon as he learnt tl^at the infant was a girl. At length 
he was persuaded; but when Madame Junot, notwithstanding 
her weakness, took the babe in her arms to present it to him, 
saying, ‘ My father, bless your grand-daughter, it is another 
heart -that will love you: instead of embracing the child, he 
replied in a tone of vexation, 

“ It was not worth while to make all this noise about a 
naughty little girl .4 What is your husband to do with this little 

crying thing ? He will give it a pretty reception.and the 

First Consul too ! do you think he does not wish his Generals 
to have boys?” If I had any authority over your father, other 
than that of, a physician in his patient*s chamber, I confess I 
should have used it with some severity. I have frankly told you 
all this because it is a part of my duty, and because to-morrow, 
or the day after, a similar scene might have a fatal effect upon 
Madame Junot, It has affected her seriously, because she 
believes that the birth of a daughter is a great grievance to you, 
and it is in vain that I have represented to her that a mother of 
seventeen and a father of twenty-nine years of age will have 
time enough to pray for boys without being in despair at a fii*st 
disappointment, and meanwhile the grandfather may fret as much 
as he pleases.^' 

Scarcely had M, Marchais^s first words struck Junot^s ears 
than he understpod^the cause of my distress; and he seated 
himself upon my bed and wept with'me, while he dried my eyes 
with his handkerchief and kisses. 

, Then taking up his daughter out of a little basket* of fine 
embroidered muslin, made on purpose that she might lie in it 
upon my bed, he placed her in my anns, and embraced us both 
with an air of such joyful delight, as left no doubt of the senti¬ 
ments of his heart, which, however, never could be doubtful to 
me. But the first moment of my father-in-law’s denunciation 
was terrible; no doubt he had no intention to injure me, but he 
might have killed mo. “ Mamma,” said I to my motber-in- 

♦ This Barcelona^tte was the tasteful production of Mademoiselle Olive; in 
form of a swan, fite^eatbers of which were embroidered in relief with white cot- 
• ion ; the wings a Httle spread, made a sort of handle to Ufi it by, the back was 
open, forming the cradle, and from its neck aud reverted bead fell a veil of 
wbit^odia musliu for the curtain, which was gathered up in the beak of the 
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who just then came in, “ you were right, you see; he low 
it as well as if it had been a boy.” 

“ Did not 1 tell you so ?” replied this excellent woman. “ Mj; 
son's heart is too good and too noble to entertain the ideas htv 
father would have given him credit for. 

I hare been led into some minute particulars connected 
with my first accouchement, in order to expbse the falseboodfl 
which the St. Helena Memorial has propagated. 1 am con¬ 
fident that the Emperor was wholly incapable of s^ngwhat 
is there attributed to him, in the chapter entitled " /unot and 
his wife.” 

Napoleon and his government enjoyftd at this moment the 
fullest portion of popularity. The more violently France had 
been abated by popular convulsipn, the more heartily she rallied 
round a focus which presented the prospect of strength and re¬ 
pose. The more completely we had been disorganized, the more 
we required regularity of laws,* institutions, and social arrange¬ 
ments, so true it is that order is the law of nature; there is an 
imperious tendency towards it in the heart of man which nothing 
can repress. . 

France threw hersdlf into the arms of General Bonaparte witii 
the sincerity of those who having long suffered, see at length 
the term of their sorrows. It was believtJd that the bravest soldier 
and most renowned warrior, must prove the most capable of 
administering the government with justice, andpf making us 
respected abroad. At this period Bonaparte did not like the 
English, but he wished to add to hig triumphal crown the olive 
of peace; and to attain this end hfe wrote to King Geoige tiie 
Third, that remarkable letter, in whic^ he solicits him, for the 
happiness of the world, to give peace to the struggling nations. 
“ Let us terminate,” said he, “the war which foi eight years has 
ravaged the four quarters of the world. Mqst it be eternal ? 
Is there no means of coming to a mutual understanding ?” 

Public opinion in France was then strongly in favour of a war 
with England. Commerce was oppressed, the finances were yi 
disorder; but from the commencement of the Revolution the voice 
of commerce had had very little weight in the republic. Every 
thing wore a warlike aspect, and arms only were looked to, to 
terminate a quarrel, appease troubles, and remove dangers. 
France was entirely military, and General Bonaparte, in calling 
for men to carry the war into England, would have been answered 
by two hundred thousand volunteers. He had, therefore, no 
occasion to dissemble, nor did the failure of this first attempt at 
pacification rest with him. England herself repulsed the over¬ 
ture, while Mr, Pitt continued at the head of affairs. “ In no 
case treat with that man,” said the English Minister, in the# 
House of Commons. In rejecting the First Consul’s proposition 
lie thought he had performed a great deed: his rival smilell; he 



The vision which for fourteen years he followed, even then had 
influence on his actions; and seeing himself surrounded by so 
many young men, all burning for glory and victory, he did not 
doubt but &gland would be his,—and he prepared in earnest 
to invade her: fortune afterwards offered him the conquest of 
the world, and the army which Marshal Soult had organized at 
Boulogne was employed in dealing as murderous, Jthough not 
such &ect blows upon Biitish pow^r. But it was in vain for 
England to refuse peace. Abandoned by Russia, even after the 
assassination'of Paul L, she felt the necessity of complying; Mr. 
Pitt forsakes the helm, Lord Melville and Lord Grenville fol¬ 
low his example, allegiiig that they will not be the instruments 
of executing a treaty which must be inglorious and injurious to 
the nation. Under a new administration the preliminaries Of peace 
were at length signed at Lonclon, in October 1801, a concord 
which was to last put two years. 

It was about this time that the First Consul, in a conversation 
of which I possess a sketch, observed, ** The death of Paul 1. 
dissolved the confederation of the north, but it may be revived, 
and if England, to avert this, should lavish her gold to an extent 
that will involve herself in a career of dangers, the commence¬ 
ment of which will be visible, but not the end Well!——” 

Here he paused and smiled, and then resumed his promenade, 
rubbing nis forehead, and crossing his hands behind him ; all 
this giving to those who were studying his countenance the con¬ 
viction that his thoughts were great and glorious. 

Soon after this time the .preliminaries of peace were signed 
with the Ottoman Court, whose alliance with France dates from 
the reign of Francis I., and had met with but few interruptions. 
The First Consul was not then sufficiently familiar with the 
English language to read the newspapers with facility; they 
were translated for him, but as he found they were not always 
given him faithfully, he determined perfect himself in English, 
that he might judge of the originals; he did not, however, fully 
a 9 Complish this end till a much later period. I remember that 
one day when the Turkish treaty was in progress, Napoleon 
coming into the Saloon at Malmaison, where the company-were 
assembling before dinner, with some English journals in his 
hand, said to the Second Consul .'—“Citizen Cambacercs, do 
you know why 1 went to Egypt T* Cambaceres looking atten¬ 
tively at him, but being unable to penetrate the object of this 
question, put in so unexpected a manner, he was silent, “Yes,” 
continued the First Consul, “ I should like to know whether 
any of you divine the true motive which induced me to go to 
Egj'pt ? You Junot, Duroc, Berthier, my poor Rapp, and 
.yourself Cambaceres, I have no doubt that you believe it was to 
flatter the fancies of certain learned enthusiasts in antiquities, 
who Would sacrifice an army_to obtain a marble column from 



th^ back of his hand upon the English newspaper^ in which he 
had just been reading this stupid nonsense, and added, "to be 
sure these few lines do give me an additional object, that of 
making myself King of Jerusalem ! Really it is a very amusing 
thing to read such folly!—King of Jerusalem! forsooth r 
Here he burst into a loud fit of laughter, perhaps the only one 
to which I knew him pfive way during the fwenty years that I 
was admitted to his society. His gaiety never showed 'itself in 
noise. Nor did his anger, terrible it was; he could strike as 
with thunder, and persons in the next room would know nothing 
of the words which fell upon the offender with the weight of a 
club, or the sharpness of a sword. * 

Cambac6r^s seeing that the First Consul was disposed to 
amuse liimself with the affair, Jbook up the ball, and answered 
like a man of wit, as he actually was.—" Well, General,” said 
Regnault de Saint-Jean-d*An^ely, who wa^ also that day at 
Malmaison, " I do not see any thing ironical in the journal. It 
is true the English writer intended to be malicious, but it ap¬ 
pears to me he has failed in his object. Why should Godfrey 
de Bouillon alone be entitled to his recompencs ?”* 

I know not what’ sentiment these words touched, but the 


First Consurs brow was clouded in an instant. Had his thoughts 
not yet turned upon absolute power*? Or did he wish they 
should not be suspected if such existed already? But his change 
of countenance, the expression of liis eye, and the knitting of 
his brow, were too striking not to be noticed by those who made 
him their study. The cloud, however was transient, his features 
in an instant resumed their usual *cast, and he replied to Rbg- 
nault with a smile :—"Truly you do u§ republican soldiers great 
honour in comparing us with the crusadbrs. But who should 
be the Binaldo of the adventure?” then looking round him, 
Berthier, the palm is yours; but no, your ^rmida was not 
in Egypt. Junot, you afe fond of running ^fter the pretty 

women-but hush, Madame Junot is here, we must say 

nothing on that subject, though I suppose she knows she 
not your first love. Do you know that your husband kept a 
complete seraglio in those distant quartei*s, Madame Junot?” 
" He has told me something of the kind. General; and I have 
even a very pretty portrait hanging over the chimney-piece in 
my room.*' With this the conversation ended; Napoleon casting 
an indefinable glance towards me, resumed his rapid promenade, 
and passed into the garden. 
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Hie society of artists and literary men*—Talma’s gaiety—Hie poet d’Offi«ville 
and his self-conceit—The tragedy of Statira—hoax projected—Talma’s 
part in it, and the intended lecture—The dinner-party—^The Improvisation- 
Party to the Hieatre—Tiercelin and the Farce and no Farce’’—D’OffrevUle 
an uninteotional Performer—The lost Manuscript—^The poet’s despair and 
good appetite—^The poet ic the cabriolet, and the vicious mare—His lamen¬ 
tations—The hackney coachman. 

* 

I HAVE always been fond of the society of artists and literary 
men; we feel at once security and pleasure in it. In whatever 
situation fortune has pld'ced me, 1 have made it my principal 
study to assemble round me the chief talents of the day. 
Amongst a crowd of distinguished men 1 had the happiness of 
receiving Nadermann, Garat, Denon, Girodet, Lefebvre, old 
Robert, Lemercier, Milliu, M. Delille, Talma, and many others. 

The last name upon this list reminds me of an adventure in 
which Talma played a part, certainly not that of Cinna orOrestes. 
To what perlection h'e carried those characters of parade with 
which French tragedy abounds, is well known; but of the time 
l am speaking he we^s immersed in the gloom of those English 
tragedies which he rendered so terrible, and the contrast made 
his gaiety in society, which provoked the cheerfulnese of all 
around, peculiarly striking. 

My readers may remember a certain M. d^Offreville, who lived 
like a salamander in a perpetual fire at Lucien Bonaparte's 
mansion of Plessis, and continued to fatigue every one with his 
vanity and absurdity. On my marriage, he presented himself 
to me with an epithalamium in each pocket, and an acrostic 
upon every one of Junot's names and mine; there was no re¬ 
sisting this folly. 

His stupid self-conceit made him completely ridiculous, and 
restrained every sentiment of commisseration which otherwise 
his age would h^ve demanded. He was the butt of all his ac- 
‘{^[liaintances. 

After pronouncing a fine eulogium on himself, he would walk 
up and down the room majestically, with one hand in his 



fril^ which was in keeping with the other ornaments of his 
dress, his plaited ruffles, silk stockings, and buckled shoes. 

He had composed a tragedy, on which he had bestowed ten 
years labour, to very little purpose; but he would rather have 
renounced his hopes of salvation in another life, than have be¬ 
lieved that any production in the world could be equal to his 
Statira ,—" faith T' said Junot one day, ^^Ihis man must be 
mystified; his incorrigible .vanity deserves punishment/*' 

He furnished us with the opportunity in a very few days. He 
came one morning to request I woulS perform a promise, which, 
in a moment of gaiety, I had thoughtlessly made him, of pro¬ 
curing Talma’s permission to have Statirft read before the com¬ 
mittee of French comedy. 

I wa^much embarrassed, for J would not for the world have 
spoke of this production to Talma, Dugazon, or Fleury. I an¬ 
swered that 1 should shortly see one of the^e gentlemen, and 
would report the answer; but*the good poet was not so easily 
satisfied, and he so strongly insisted on my giving him a letter 
of introduction to one or therf)ther of the*committee, that I was 
really puzzled in what manner to put liim off; whep fortunately 
Junot came in and at 'once extricated me from my difficulties, 
“Your work shall be, read next week, M. d^Offreville,’* said 
he in a solemn tone, “ it shall be read 'at my hcfuse, by Talma 
himself.” 

Oh, General! you are too good ! Oh, heavens ! my work 
read at Madame Junot’s, at your house, my dear General! and 
by Talma himself I it is too much !” Here was the poet in a 
delirium of joy, at the idea of his ti^gedy being read by Talnla. 

I could not understand Junot, but in t\^o words he let me into 
the secret. The*day was fixed, Junot arranged the whole affair, 
and communicated his project to Talma, who willingly under¬ 
took to second it. Our party consisted of the two Baptistes of 
the French comedy, Talma*and his wife, fleury, Dugazon anff 
Dazincourt. It was agreed that Talma, as soon as he saw 
d’Offreville, should speak, to him of his tragedy, of the part hp 
wished to take in it, and of the pleasure he should have in reading 
it after dinner. This latter point was quite another matter, 
however. 

I never saw such an expression of extraordinary joy as that 
which was portrayed on d’Offreville’s burlesque physiognomy, 
when on my introducing him to Talma, the latter addressed him 
with the most hyperbolical praises of his work, with an air of 
seriousness which was enough to make those acquainted with 
d’Offreville die of laughing. He bowed, thanked him in broken 
words, and in the most rapturous terms concluded by pro¬ 
nouncing Talma divine, • • 

I think 1 never was present at a more amusing dinner party 
in my life. The champaign and madeira soon put him into ex- 



tion, which he had been preparing from the day he had hf^en 
assured that Talma would read his tragedy; but as it was to 
pass for an impromptu, he had taken good care not to bring his 
written paper wdth him, never suspecting his memory of treachery. 
But the wine he had drank, and the noisy mirth which sur¬ 
rounded him, had so conihsed his ideas, that after giving the 
two first lines their highest effect, after shading his eyes, and 
enacting all the monkey tricks necessary to produce a belief in 
an actual improvisation, he stopped short, wholly unable to re¬ 
collect another word. The total silence in which the whole 
party were listening to his recitation and awaiting its continua¬ 
tion, added to his emburrassment, and made him look absolutely 
stupified. After an interval of becoming solemnity. General 
Lallemand interrupted the silence : “ Indeed, M. d’Offieville,” 
said he, “ it is a sad thing that you cannot recollect any more 
of your improvisation^* “ I beg your pardon,” said he, “ I shall 
continue immediately;” and he Sgain repeated the two unfortu¬ 
nate lines, 

*‘Say Muse, loved Taima! does thy voice divine 
J)eign with immortal fame ray verse to crown—” 

My verse to crown,—my verse to crown,’* and he would 
have harped upon the same unharrnonious string for an hour, if 
Talma had not cried out in his inimitable accent, 

While Tyre’s proud walls re-echo iny renown.** 

Now this happened to be a line in the famous tragedy of 
St^tira; Junot had whispltred it to Talma, who pronounced it 
instantly, to the admiration of the company. But d*Offreville 
saw notliing ludicrous it; on the contrary, -he was ready to 
worship the man who was already master of the finest passage 
of his tragedy. ** Is not that poetry of inspiration V* said he to 
Talma; “ how your ‘talent will shinp* in performing so brilliant a 
character as that of my hero ! You are supremely fortunate, my 
dear sir I But, let me beg you to give me the unutterable plea¬ 
sure of hearing these fine lines read with such judgment as yours: 
here is the piece.** 

And he drew from his pocket the much honoured Statira, 
w rapped in vellum, and tied with fresh bows of rose coloured 
ribbon. This last folly was almost too much for the gravity of 
the company. Talma was still holding Ins cup of coffee in his 
hand, when the simpleton gravely proposed to him to read five 
acts of pathos consecutively. Talma, in reply, took him by the 
arm, and leading him and me to the recess of a window a little 
out of the noise, said to him, My dear Sir, I understand from 
^adame Junot'and the General, that your work is full of 
' beauties: now I should wish to read this chef-trccuvre with all 


shdbld demand for it At present this is impossible; do you see 
those wild fellows, Baptiste the younger, and Dugazon— 

The latter was at this moment relating to his auditors, that he 
had once been aide-de-camp to the Commune of Paris, and de¬ 
scribing his adventures irf this capacity in the most laughable 
manner. ** I therefore recommend,” continued Talma, ‘‘ that 
Madame Junot should fndulge ua with a promenade in the Bois 
de Boulogne or elsewhere f we shall converse while we are out 
upon literary and theatrical subject^ and when we return in the 
cool of the evening, our minds will be composed and prepared 
to enjoy the delightful impressions which the reading of Statira 
promises, and which I engage to assist wTth my best abilities.” 

I seconded the motion, and Madame Talma supported us, so 
that d’Offreville, however anxious for the commencement of the 
lecture, had no remedy, and as it was only a pleasure deferred, 
it was tolerably well received, ^ I rang and ordered the horses, 
which were already harnessed to three carriages. 

On my return to the saloon equipped for the ride, Junot ap¬ 
proached me, and said, in a* perfectly natural tone, ** I under¬ 
stand, my dear, that you intend to take a ride; in my opinion, 
you had better pass an hour or two Ut the Th65.tre Montansier, 
where they are performing a new piece, which I am told is charm¬ 
ing. My box is not lent, and I will bofrow thatbf the manager, 

and M. D.” The name was an invention intended only 

to deceive d’Offreville, who would have supposed a scheme laid 
against himself if he had found several boxes hired beforehand: 
he was foolish, but not stupid. • 

Junot's proposition carried the (fay by acclamation, andVe 
set out for the Theatre Montansier, tijen at the Palais-Royal. 
D’OfFreville was put under the care of M. diaries, M* Lallemand, 
and M. Delaborde, first aide-de-camp to Jimot; on reaching the 
theatre, he proposed to join me in my bpx for the pleasure of 
conversing with Talma, but this was not exactly the intendei 
plan. “ No, no,” said tl^ese gentlemen; “ Madame Junot’s box is 
full you are going with us into one where you will see excellentl)fc” 
Hereupon they made a preconcerted signal to the door¬ 
keeper, who opened the stage-box to the right of the audience; 
General Lallemand and M. Delaborde pushed d’Ofireville into 
the box and shut the door, leaving him tete-a-tete with a man 
whom he did not know, and whose appearance is almost as sin¬ 
gular as his own. This man was dressed in a scarlet cloth coat' 
with copper buttons, yellow breeches, striped stockings, an 
immense cravat a powdered wig with a great cue, and a three- 
cornered hat badly cocked, whicn he took off and put on again 
ten times in a minute. , 

D*Offreville, to whom his conducters had said: ** We sbdl* 
return presently,” waited patiently the commencement of the 
piece. The curtain drew up; but an actor in his stage dress 




tremely ill, the performance could not take place. " Wba^! ” 
cried d’Offreville’s neighbour in the red coat, with a hoarse 
voice, “ what do you mean by that, I have paid three francs and 

a half to see the show, and I will see or.” And here he 

stood up leaning over the front of the box, and vociferating his 
words in a great rage : “ Sir,’* said d’Offreville to him, pulling 
one of his red skiVts, “it is not usual'to talk in this manner 
here; they will turn you out, sir.”—Hem! what is this fellow 
saying ? ” And, turning towards d’Offreville, the man in the 
red coat burst out a laughing. “ Al^! I know you very well! 
You come from the Estrapade ; * you compose tragedies to make 
people laugh.”—“ Sir,feir,” said d’Offreville, “ pray speaklower!” 
And he attempted to effect a retreat but in vain; the door would 
not open; for General Lallemand, M., Delaborde, and M. 
Charles were behind holding it fist. 

At this momenl; a voice from the gallery shouted oift “James! 
James ! ” and James, who was the man in the red coat, looked 
up .and answered“ Ah ! Ah! is it you John! come here my 
lad, here is plenty of room, come here.” 

And the accent and attitute of the waterman of the fens was 
perfect: for by this time ray readers will have guesed that the 
man in the scarlet coat was Tiercelin the actor, and that the 
farce they wei-u performing was “ The Farce and no Farce,” 
represented for the second time only. Tiercelin, who was in the 
secret, played his part excellently, and what made the joke per¬ 
fect, from my box where wc could see the whole was, that the 
audience in the pit took t]ie introduction of d’Offreville for a 
ndw scene, and every time ‘he leant forward to Tiercelin to give 
his advice, several voices cried out “ louder! ” The poor author 
of Statira stood as tfiuch in dread of these crids of his terrible 
neighbour, who seeing the im])ression he made upon him, gave 
him from time tp time, a most menacing glance. “ Oh!” said 
lie, “ I have told you I know you, yc.ti come from the Estrapade. 
You should cry out, like John and I, upon these thieves, who 
take our money and give us nothing for it.” 

The piece proceeded. Tiercelin or James, as he is called, was 
furnished with a gourd, out of which he drank five or six times 
during the act. Generally he had nothing in his gourd, but it 
happened that evening, having a bad cold, the gourd contained 
barley water. When he saw the apprehension v/ith which he 
inspired d’Offreville. it came into his nead, to our great gratifi¬ 
cation, to offer him his gourd, recommending him to drink to 
recover himself, and to our still greater delight, the other took 
it, so much was he afraid of his companion, and tasting, not¬ 
withstanding his expectation of having his throat burnt with 
peppered brandy, was not a little surprised at swallowing nothing 
but warm water fit to make him sick. He drank, however, wliat 
was in the gourd, amidst the encouragements of Tiercelin, and 



the reiterated applauses of the pit, which would hare been 
d^ghted with tnis unexpected sceuci if the new actor could 
have been ^rsuaded to speak louder. 

But D’Offreville at length discovered the joke, and imme¬ 
diately precipitated himself, head foremost, li^ a ram in a rage, 
against the box door, anrf so furious was Im, that when the gen- 
tlemen outside opened,it, he pushed through without seeing 
them. But he was not to escape thus, and all the young men of 
the conspiracy surrounding him, he found himself without the 
power of counteraction once more* in my drawing-room in the 
presence of Talma. WMsn he commenced his complaints, we' 
all told him he did not know what he was talking about; that 
the box he had been put into was the manager’s, who had given 
an ord«r to one of the common people, a waterman, who, it 
would seem, lived in the Rue*de TEstrapade and knew him, 
which he had given Mm to understand by his manner, rather 
vulgarly to be sure : “ But,’’ said Junot, if IVere you, I should 
be very proud of being recognized thus, and for an author, even 
by people the most rermote from youc ordinary associates ! 
D’Ofireville, I should look dpon the meeting with this water¬ 
man the most honourable homage to your great taMnts.” 

It would be absurd to make suc"h stupid speeches to a man 
who understood it as irony; but d’OfiVeville persuaded to 
see in this adventure a circumstance of which he had a right 
to be proud ; whether it were Tiercelin, or plain James of the 
Estrapade, on this paint he could not divest himself of some 
doubt, but the actor or the waterman had said, You compose 
tragedies ! This was enough to make him forget the warm wa¬ 
ter and the suspicious character which had been forced upon him. 

“And when you are named on the day of the first representa¬ 
tion of Statira,” said Madame Talma, “ wjien, having made a 
sufficient resistance to the demands of an impatient audience, 
my husband and I will lead*you between usnipoh the stage, that 

the whole house may be able to see you-a different homage 

will then be rendered to your talents ! ” D’Offreville listened 
eagerly, and seemed to enjoy in anticipation the ecstasy of HSs 
triumph. “But what is M. Talma about and our Statira,” 
said he, casting a glance of intelligence on M. Talma, 

“ Here am I,” said Talma; “ but where is the manuscript ? 
Come, prepare the table, two wax lights, and a glass of sugared 

water.-^But, M, d’Offreville, be so good as to give me your . 

manuscript; for though I have retained many beautiful lines of 
this immortal work, I have not learnt it by heart.”—But d’Of¬ 
freville was more ridiculous at this moment than he had been at 
any preceding part of the entertainment His cherished manu¬ 
script was lost!—nor could he recover it—The truth was, tha^ ^ 
Z had stolen it from the spot where he had concealed it, as the 
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in a kind of phrenzy, as Ml was calling his mistress, *^my 
Stotira'!*’ ' ' 

At len^b supper was announced* D^Odreville at first in 
.despair^ found comfort in making a capital meal, a talent which 
selaom failed him.. They afterwards ^ade him recite some nuu 
drigals, and two or three acrostics upon Laura and Andoche; 
then he repeated, <a8 a child does his lesson, the letter he had 
received from Voltaire; and, before rising from table, he had 
become quite as vain-glorious, and as complete a braggart as 
ever. But when after supper his dear Statira was restored to 
him, when he had founcl, upon examination, that not a single 
absurdity was wantio^to it, he proceeded to utter such a tissue 
of nonsense, that Junot cried out in great wrath: 

“ This man is absolutely incorrigible.**—“ I have seoji many 
such characters,’* said Talma; “ but never one so thoroughly 
lidiculous.*' * 

Bid not he wish to have his 'precious production read after 
supper ?—“ We shall see about that some day next week,*’ said 
Talma, “ for to-night,* or rather this morning, I entreat you to 
excuse me.**—It was already two o’clock.—“ And how am I to 
return horned” said the little man. “ Yau know that Madame 
d’Offreville would die of grief if any harm should happen to 
me.** This apostrophe, was addressed to me in a somewhat 
p^Mdant tone; for he could not foigive me the occurrences of 
the though I was no otherwise concerned in them than as 
having shared the general mirth. “Yo« know,” he continued, 
" all the tenderness of that incomparable woman!” 

. The fact was, that the Vife was quite as ridiculous as her 
husband ; I dare say they were attached to each other, but to 
make a parade of love, When their joint ages amounted to a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, was of itself absurdity enough.—“Well,** 
said Mr. Charles, “ I am going to drive you home in my ca- 
*briolet.”—“ No', no; I shall,” said peneral Lallemand. M. Be- 
laborde interfered with, “ I propose myself that honour.” ** If 
M.d*OfirevilIe will trust himself with me?** chimed in M. Bardin. 
* M. d’Offreviile looked at them all in turn; the remembrance 
of the misadventures of the evening made him tremble ; but he 
found M. Charles’s countenance the most inviting—he de¬ 
termined to confide himself to his care; and making low bows 
to M. Talma, who bent still more profoundly in return, he as¬ 
cended the slight cabriolet of M. Charles, to which was har¬ 
nessed a little mare, known as the most vicious brute in Paris. 
To his other follies dX)fFreville added that of being fearful in a 
carriage, and his apprehension was converted into absolute 
terror when the cabriolet took, with the speed of an arrow, the 
vfoad to the Potil-Royal. 

“ Good God,’* cried M. Charles, ^'what will become of us, 
the horae is running a vay; I have no power over it,**—“ Sir, I 






co|jure you, I entreat you —4 wife who adore® me, erf^v fs 
waiting for me .... 1 beseech you, itir P—** What would you 
have me do T' said M. Chariea, slightly touching the flanks of 
the mare wi^ the whip ; ** what woula you have me do*? you 
see I have no command of.the mare .... she is running away.... 
that’s certain.... God grant that she may not drag us to the 
river r*—“M. Charles let me alight.... YtfUare a worthy man, 
you would *not kill me .... Good heavens ! here we are upon 
the bridge !*' 

'^Well, so much the better; it*proves that we shall not go 
under it; you see there ill nothing to fe&r nOw.—Will you be 
quiet?—by Jove, you will put me iif a passion presently!*' 
exclaimed M. Charles, half angry and half laughing, for the 
old poet was crying for help. 

Oh, what will become of me"!’* muttered d’Offreville, almost 
crying, ‘‘and my wife, my poor wife !”—"Ah! you shall see 
your wife again, by and by;<^ said M. ChdHes ; "only let me 
get home, then I will pack you into a hackney coach and you 
shall return home to console your wife, who is no doubt fast 
asleep without thinking of you.”—•" And do you live far off, my 
worthy friend ? Heavens ? how the cabriolet sways ! Do you 
live far off?” 

" In the Rue des Maturins.**—" The Rue. des Maturins 
then I shall not get home before dve o’clock in the morning^*’ 
" Be quiet, will you, and let me drive the mare without meddui^ 
with the reins; and we shall arrive presently.** 

At last they reached the Rue Neuve des Maturins. But that 
which was not the least amusing i^feirt of the adventure to JH. 
Charles was the anger of the hackney coachman to whose care 
he now confided^d’Offreville, particularly ^ they both stood and 
looked at his whimsical and disordered ^ss, besmeared with 
powder that had fallen from his hair. The coachman said be 
would not take chaige of a jnask and di8gui8ed*per8on at a time 
when there was no carnival.* D’Offreville, amongst whose pre¬ 
tensions was that of being very eloquent, undertook to persuade 
the man to drive him home by speaking of his wife and b^r 
love, himself and his talent; and afterwards boasted of his suc¬ 
cess as a triumph of his oratorital powers. " The Muses,” said 
he, “ touched my lips, like Pindar’s, with milk and honey.” 

The truth was, that M. Charles, unknown to his companion, 
had put a crown piece into the coachman’s hand. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 


Cicaticm of the Itingdom of Etruria—The King and Queen of Etruria in l^arU— 
Their son—Ffeies and balls given ,to them at Paris—Fdies of Measieui^ 
TWIeyrand, Chaptal and Berthier—Napoleon accompanies the Ring to see a 
lepresentation 01 (Edtpus—First ConsuFs opinion of the new King-Aristo- 
oatio measure respecUng lists of eligible persons opposed by Napoleoa. 
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Wb ha¥e now attained a new and memorable epoch in our 
faistoiTf that of the re-eatahlishment of thrones and of religion. 
The foimdatiiitn of several republics was J,he work of General 
Bonaparte ; when at the head of an army, not yet his subjects) 
his moderation procured him even more renown than his victories. 
Now that his powerful hand directed the destinies of France, he 
attempted to set up a petty crown, to place a baby sceptre in 
the hands of a man incapable of reigning, as if he would say to 
“France, already unaccustomed to sovereignty—“ See what a king 
is ! Be not afraid of the phantom 1" 

I'his monarch, whose new dignity procured for him more 
zidicule than respect, was the King of Etruria, Don Louis, infant 
of Parma, nephew of' Queen Marie Antoinette,* and husband 
of the infanta Maria Louisa Josephine, daughter of Charles IV. 
Xhey came to Paris in the month of May, 1801, to thank the 
First Consul for their nomination to the crown of Etruria, which 
was a stipulated clause of the treaty co;icluded between France 
ai?d Spain on the 21st of March, at Madrid. By this treaty 
France acquired the Duchy of Parma, and ceded Tuscany to the 
Prince ; giving him, as an indemnity for his paternal inheritance, 
the territory we had conquered from his uncle. But the king, 
Louis I., was very possibly ignorant who was the soverei^ of 
Tuscany before it fell to his share; and had he known it, I am 
by no means certain that he would, on that account, have refused 
the crown. 

I never beheld two vbre extraordinary persons than these new 
sovereigns. They assumed the incognito of Count and Couptess 
of Livurnia, and brought with them a Countli/ig, who, though 

* Marift Th^rb«e had ftmr daughters. They -were married to the King of 
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Dol quite three years old, was made of more importaace thaot 
both his illustrious pareuts put together. Those who haire not 
seen this royal personage at five years of age, in full court dressy 
a bat and feathers under his arm; a sword at his side,deccsated 
with a huge bunch of ribands; his poor liUle locks powdered 
and frizzed, confined in a bag wig, driven through the streets of 
Florence, on the front seat of a state carriage, aod though 
fastened to "his cushion, rolling from right to left like a little 
ball; the Queen Dowager, his mother, riding backwards, ih the 
most respectful attitude; whoever has not beheld this spectacle 
has missed one of those exquisitely ridiculous scenes which pro¬ 
long laughter till it becomes painful. Ofithe time 1 amspeaking; 
as the King his father was still living, the Prince Royal of 
Etruria* was content to give his little hand to be kissed, whether 
asked for or not. As for his parents, all who remember their ar¬ 
rival and soiourn in Paris in 1801, will agree with me, how totally 
dissimilar they were from all o^er human beifigs, especially if her 
Majesty, the Queen, is to be compared with a woman of’evea 
moderate beauty, or the King with a man possessed of a ^ngla 
idea. One proof, if any were wanting, and which was not lost 
upon France, how utterly he was vqid, not only oftiU the mental 
faculties, but also of those of the heart, was the abandonment of 
his paternal inheritance to take up wi^ the spgils of his uncle* 

F<}tes were given to the King of Etruria, not from any regard 
to the new fanglcd monarch, but from a spontaneous desire to 
meet the wishes of the First Consul, who well knew how to a]»- 
preciate the sentiments which dictated the attention. The recep¬ 
tion given to his tributary king, w^o was come to tender io^the 
republic homage for his crown, was at once magnificent and in 
good taste. He was, in the first instancp, entertained at Mal- 
maison, in the spirit of cordiality. 

The First Consul wished to become acquainted with the 
character of the man, on^whom he had* bestowed a polished 
people, hallowed by the noblest monuments of art and science: 
a very few interviews sufficed to prove that he was nullity per¬ 
sonified. Not so, the Queen. Her appearance was at first 
repulsive; but on ftarther acquaintance, when she had thrown 
aside a timidity, partaking in*some degree of stateliness, which 
threw a restraint over her words and actions, she proved to be 
very agreeable. 

M. de Talleyrand was the fii*st of the ministers who gave a 
fftte tq the new sovereigns. It was m the month of June, when 
the country was in its highest beauty. The entertainment was 
tlierefore given at Neuilly. Taste and ingenuity were displayed 
inaH tbe arrangements, but both wem lost upon him for wnose 
enjoyment the whole was chiefly intended. The fdte was Flo¬ 
rentine, and its illusion complete. The beautiful square of £hl 
FUti Palace was admirably represented, and when their Mayes- 
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of pretty Tuscan peasant girls^ offering them flowers, singmg 
couplets, and enticing the royal pair into thmr groups, to hWr 
verses in their own praise. This was followed by the famous 
improvisator Gianni, prophesying for them in flue Italian verse 
a long and prosperous reign. All this made no impression on 
King Louis. The Queen, who alone understood it, made 
acknowledgments for both. ^ 

The finest of these f^tes was that given by the minister of the 
interior. . He had not, like M.de Talleyrand, the advantage of a 
villa in the country, but his garden was skilfully laid out, to 
hear the appearance of a park, and the whole scene reminded 
one of fairy land. Three hundred and fifty ladies found seats 
in Uiat fine gallery, where Lucien in the preceding year had 
given such agreeable balls ; which, pleasant as they ware, cer* 
tainly afforded no presage of M. Chaptars evening of enchant¬ 
ment. The First Consul was enraptured ; and though seldom 
known to take notk:e of such matters, not only expressed his 
satisfaction at the time, but long afterwards revelled to the 
invisible singers, and the ravishing harmony of M. Chaptal’s 
gardens. Yet here, as at Neuiily, all the delicate courtesies 
shown in horfour of the sovereigns, were, appreciated by the 
Queen alone; the poor King could not find a word of thanks for 
so much pains e^tpended pn feting and pleasing him: even when 
in the midst of a Tuscan village, where Tuscan peasants were 
singing in chorus the beautiful lines of Tasso and Petrarch, 
which he could scarcely fail of understanding, a crown of flowers 
was offered him, accompanied by flattering verses, still not a 
8yllp.ble could he say ;•—Ihc^^ame eternal and unmeaning smile, 
which seemed to express that he could not comprehend even the 
language and scenery,of ^taly, still sat upon his,lips. 

In the dance his Tuscan Majesty was really amusing. I had 
the honour of figuring near him at the ball given by the Minister 
of War, on the anniversary of the battje of Marengo, and congra¬ 
tulate myself on my wonderful sell-controul in preserving my 
gravity through the whole country dance. The King dancing 
wi^ Queen Hortense, skipped and jumped about in a manner 
by no means beseeming the ro 3 'al dignity. In one of his capei'S 
a buckle from his shoe suddenly flew into the air, and alighted 
in my head dress; and so highly was the King^s mirth excited 
by its course and final resting place, that he was nearly choked 
with laughter. We were little less diverted when, on examina¬ 
tion of the buckle to ascertain how it had found its way from 
the royal foot to my head, discovered that it had been only glued 
to the shoe. This fi^te of the Minister of War acquire a pe¬ 
culiar character from the supper being served in the garden, 
under tents, with < all the military appendages of a bivouac, and 
firdm the illusive dianu^imparted by the glorious day which this 
f6te was intend^ toreesl. :The fire-works were so designed as 



ctmld honour him alone. A baUdon waa se&t up in the courM 
of*the night, which, against the dark azure of a clear sky, 
Boualy traced, as it rose, the name of Marengo. > 

One evening during the King of Etnim’a stay in Paris, the 
First Consul accompanied him to the Com6(Me Fran^aise.. The 
play was CBdipus. The house was crowded- to excess. All 
Paris was desirous to see, side by side, General Bonaparte, who 
as a private* individual bad created republics, and the King he 
was crowning, now that he was himself chief of the most poweiv 
ful republic m the world. The manners of the new King were 
especially amusing when contrasted with those of the First 
Consul who was always calm, serious, •and well calculated to 
stand the gase of millions. When Philoctetes repeated the line, 
'' I have made sovereigns, but have refused to be one,” the noise 
of the acclamations with which the theatre resounded was almost 
alarming. The whole house was shaken by applauding feet, 
while the box audience, who celdom take t^rt in such scenes, 
unanimously joined the cheers of the pit. It was the universal 
nation expressing to Napoleon the sentiment which filled all 
hearts. As for the King he 'started at first in his arm chair, then 
laughed most complacently on obgerving all haftds and eyes 
directed towards the box where he sat with the First Consul. 
But the mirth of those who knew him was complete when, find* 
ing the applause prolonged, he thought politeness required some 
mark of attention in return for sucli unequivocal proofs of an 
interest he was quite proud, as he said, of inspiring in so great a 
people, and he rose to make his best obedience. “ Poor King ! ” 
said the First Consul, shrugging h!la shoulders. These wofds, 
“ poor King! ” appear th^more contemptuous from his mouth, 
covered as he was with laurels, and all radjant with the glory of 
his great deeds. But on all accasions a wprd either of praise or 
contempt has appeared to me more impressive from him than 
from other men. • • • • 

After a visit of some weeks the King and Queen of Etrufia 
quitted Paris and proceeded to their own kingdom of perfumea, 
where they were received and installed in their tnrone 4)y 
Murat. “ The nsing generation, said the First Consul one day, 
laughing, were unacquainted with the face of a King; well, 
we have shown them one.” But his countenance instantly 
recovered its seriousness, and he added, ** Poor Tuscany! Poor 
Tuscany ! ” 

Shortly before the arrival of the King of Etruria in Paris, 
an aristocratic measure was under discussion—that of the 
lists of eligibili^ relative to elections, the object of which 
was to fill all official posts with select persons. 

Cambac^r^, strange as it may seem, pronounced strongly in 
favour of the lists, and the First Consul held a long disced* 
sion with him. Napoleon said that the lists were ffiun^d on a 


iftid he, iji rpower; it is the people y/ho comp^ 

tlMkt power, law^ although a part oi the constitution, is 

not, therefor^ the-less bad ai^d absurd- It is not fifty, sixty, or 
even a^undred men, assembling together in a moment of tuanilt 
' nnd excitement, who have a right to make a constitution, and to 
ahenate the rights of the peofde.—The sovereignty of the 
people is inalienable.” These are the very words of Napoleon ; 
they were written in pencil by him who fi^ve them to me, and he 
wrote them as they fell from the First Consul. Did they truly 
interpret his sentiments ? 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

Institution of the legion of honour—Difliculties encountered by the First Con¬ 
sul—Regnault de St^Jean dAngely—My Mother’s conversation on the pro« 
jected institution wHfi Junot—-Ihe concordat—Cardinals Gonsalvi and Spina 
—M. de Talleyrand authorised by the Pope to leave the secular state and 
return to the laical community—Uatihcation of the concordat—Creation of 
Bishops by Napoleon—Religious ceremofiy in honour of the concordat—Dis¬ 
play of female hoauty—Olfensive remark of General Delmas upon the ceremony 
—My uncle Bien-Aymu consecrrled Bishop of Metz—His conversation vrilh 
Napoleon. 

It was some weeks previous to this incident, that the esta¬ 
blishment of the legion of honour, one of the most remarkable 
events of the whole domination of Napoleon, was first talked ofi 
This afiair doubtless made an impression, but less than propor- 
tiopate to the difficulty wiilh which it had been effected. It 
wiould not, perhaps, have been possible to have achieved the 
victory so early, had, not the First Consul been powerfully se¬ 
conded by Regnault de St. Jean-d’Anoely, a man of greatability, 
whose portrait is necessary here, as his name will be found in 
every page of" Napoleon’s history. Regnault having, like 
nearly all the members of the constituent assembly and of the 
convention, taken a denomination from the place of his residence, 
wus, as his name indicates, from Saint-Jean-d’Angely, where 
however his parents, who belonged to that class, known before 
the Revolution as the homie boi/rgeoisie, had but recently esta« 
blished themselves. They intended their son for a merchant, 
but the young man determined otherwise for himself; and find- 
ing his parents inexorable, quitted the paternal mansion, where 
no better prospect than an insufferable slavery awaited him, to 
Winder he knew not whither. Happily he met a fi^mily friend, 
who, entering into his character and feelings, and being desi- 
rour to save both him and his parents from eternal regret, 
brought him back to. his home, and induced them to educate 
** him for the bar. Thus was laid the foundation of Regnault’e 
success. He studied, and very soon displayed a brilliant and 


pkced him onoe on a level with the moat dtatingmakttl 
orators. Napoleon, who knew how to dii^mmate betwtak 
talent and mediocrity, designed Regnault, from the moment hi 
heard him speak, for one of the orators <^his council of stata*^ 
Regnault, on his part, also iudged thecolosaus; and, stranm to 
Bay, in many instances fathomed his real thoughts throngn the 
veil with ^hich, though Napoleon was not deceit&l, his simple 
and vigorous ideas were fi^pquently covered. Regnault, in listen¬ 
ing to discussions inti'oduced by the First Consul, seldom coin¬ 
cided in the opinion first mooted By him; he opposed it; and 
curiously enough, generally found himself maintaining the side 
of the argument which Napoleon realljP intended to preponde¬ 
rate. If this was the efiect of address, it was excusable. 

The question of the legion of honour on its first proposition, 
excited feelings and discu6sions*of which, in the present day, it 
is impossible to convey an idea. Tbc creation of an order of 
knighthood, in a country filled with republihau institutions and 
resolved on equality, appeared at first, even to those who from 
their reputation in arms, we^e entitled ttJ be chiefs of the order, 
a sort of monstrosity. None of them had even imagined that 
the First Consul w'ould one day assume the sovereignty of the 
state. I do not think that the consulate for life had yet been 
talked of; Napoleon now held the office for.ten years only, 
"Well! after all,” said my mother to Junot, "I assure you, 
my dear son, a green, red, or blue ribbon is a very pretty thing 
over a black coat or a white w'aistcoat. I am fond of these talis¬ 
mans of ambition. Our poor weak human nature is always 
travelling in a circle; we are carrfed forward by the rotatory 
motion, and obliged to abandon position after position, as we 
perform the revolution, fill we find cftir^lves brought back to 
the very point from whence we started; hefe tor instance are you 
almost a courtier under a republican government 1 This does 
not surpiise me, far I hava^secn the pro-consuls of the commit¬ 
tee of public safety keep the notables of the higliest merit waiting 
in their antechambers,* and that because the said pro-consuls 
were'sensible of their own inferiority, and revenged it in theoMy 
manner, of which a mind of mean calibre is capaple. The direc¬ 
tory had its chamberlains and!* equerries; because the halls of 
the Luxembourg contained throngs who sought to fill those 
offices with an eagerness truly edifying. The Consular Court 
is now rising with an eclat far surpassing its predecessors. You, 
will agree with me, that unless power possesses both the will 
and the means to make itself respected, it is indispensable to 
surround it with a sort of theatrical splendour to prevent its 
becoming an object of mockery. Bonaparte is a man of sense 
and tact; he understands all this, and reduces it to practice. 
You will see where all this will end—” and my mother gentfy* 
nodded her head, as she changed her position on the sofa; fortt 
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Scarcely ever toae from it Junot's demeanour as he listened -to 
her harangue was droll; be saw plainly that site was jesdng, 
but as be did not himself entirely approve this measure at the 
^outset, he was at a loss for an answer. He was much perplexed 
to guess how my mcther had learned the secrets of the Council 
of State, in which the Firet Consul had spoken at great length, 
and with an eloquenice the more extraordinary as oratory was by 
no means his forte; he possessed to ap almost irresistible extent 
the art of compelling his auditors to adopt his views; but that 
he should speak for an hour together and with real eloquence 
was truly astonishing. 

This was not the firsv time that my mother had surpiised us 
by talking politics, in which formerly she never interfered : but 
a heart liae hers must follow the interests of those she loved. 
Till my marriage no warmer sentiment than a sincere friendship 
for a few individuals had caused her to look upon public affairs 
either with pleasurb or uneasiness. But within fifteen months 
her situation was changed. Her daughter was the wife of a 
man so intimately attavihed to the ^established order of things 
that the future welfare of that daughter depended on its preser¬ 
vation ; her son had a lucrative office in tlie administration of 
the republic; and the private opinions of my excellent mother 
were silenced by. these st**ons ties which bound her to the exist¬ 
ing government. She who had never busied herself with any 
political rumours, now grew desirous of sounding public opinion; 
*she had two or three journals read to her daily, and such of her 
friends as w'ere in a situation to give her information were laid 
under contribution. My go(?d and affectionate mother I all these 
habits so foreign to her former life were not agreeable to her. 
But it would have distressed her to be ignorant of any thing in 
which we were interested; and tlirough the elder M. Portalis 
she frequently learnt news, which did not reach Junot till he 
hfeard them from" her two or three days later j not through any 
breach of confidence on the part of‘the counsellor, but merely 
because Junot did not attend the sittings of the council, and that 
th6ir proceedings were not reported in the journals. It hapened 
so in the case of the Concordat, one of those landmarks which 
denote a great epoch in the histoiV of our Revolution. 

The publication of the Concordat gave universal satisfaction 
to France, if we except only a few timid persons, who dreaded, 
jn the return of i-eligion, that of the clergy, with their preten- 
sioiw and vengeance. Is it not then surprising, that with the 
faith of our fathers still cherished in our hearts, we should have 
Buffered our churches to be occupied by such a parody upon our 
worship ? 

Cardinal Gonsalvi, Signor Spina (since Cardinal Archbishop 

Genoa), and Father CorselU, also a cardinal since that period, 
came to Paris to temiinate the affhir of the Concordat. 1 shall 


yo|ng to know and appreciate him* The First Consul hinuelF 
wen much deceived respecting him, and there is every reason to 
believe that he was prejudiced against him ^ the minister of 
foreign affairs. 

A person every way worthy of credit, says in his excellent 
work upon the Consulate, that in a conversation he held with 
him at Malmaison, the First Consul mentioned that the Cardinal 
jested as freely as a youngjnusketeer, and had told M. de Talley¬ 
rand, Ac was az fond of pleasure as any one^ and that he had 

obtained a reputation for devotion^ which he did 7iot possess. 

I repeat, the person who reports this conversation with the 
First Consul is a man of hon.our, and wotthy of credence. What 
he reports, the First Consul had undoubtedly said to him. I 
can equally answer for Napoleon. He could dissemble and give 
a false colouring to a story, but*was never guilty of direct false¬ 
hood to the extent here imputed to him. The minister must 
himself have been deceived; for had Cardinal Gonsalvi been as 
profligate as a Borgia, and as impious as the fifth Sixtus, it is 
impossible that he could so, stupidly pr<3claim his shame. All 
who have been honoured with his acquaintance know, that 
whatever political licence he might ailovv himself in conversation, 
he never, in the man of the world or even in the man of gallantry, 
forgot the dignity of the cardinal. I*havc held frequent and 
intimate mtercoiii’se with him, and have in my possession more 
than thirty of his letters; and I can affirm that I never heard 
him utter an unbecoming worcl,^;or received from him a single 
line that passed the bounds of decorum. 

About ibis time M. Portalis, tl?e elder, presented to the 
Council of State a brief of Pope Pius VIL, authorizing M. de 
Talleyrand to return to a secular life Hegnault de Saint-Jean-* 
d'Angely asked, What tlie council could possibly have to do 
with the conscience of a man: we are called upon to admit or 
reject a brief that grants tffa person all indulgence and enjoy¬ 
ment of those civil rights of which ho himself is in possession. 

I contend that the council cannot have any thing to do with it*' 
Cambaccrcs, the president, put the question to the vote, and 
argued tl)at the First Consul would be much displeased if*the 
registry of the brief were refused. The permission of the Pope 
was finally admitted ; M. de Talleyiand was restored to the 
laical community, and can now be buried without wrangle or 
strife whenever he shall quit his busy path of life. 

It was the First Consul’s desire that the promulgation of the 
Concordat, which had received h s definitive ratification, should 
be attended with a religious ceremony, in all the pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance of Roman worship. The Concordat concerning reli¬ 
gious affairs, after being signed at Paris on tfie 16lh of July^ s 
1801, by the consuls, was sent to Rome, where it underwent a 
critical examination'in the conclave, and was then signed and 
ratified in all its inte?ritv bv the nontiff: which* considering thb 




pipe’s infallibility/m«tliinki( O 0 gbt to«ul!ice to qinet the c^- 
aoiencee of those who sboiiid be content with being as good 
Chmtiana as the^ holy father. Fourteen prelates, more attaebed 
to remembrance of the past than to hope of the future, refused 
tio recognise the Concordat. These feurteen bishops were then 
in London, where at least they lived in peace and witl>out care ; 
they were right not to change their lot: they would not have 
been so" well treated in F»rance; fot the First Consul allowed 
ilie bishops only a sufficient revenue for maintaining a creditable 
establishment.** They should not have reason to blush,’* said 
the First Consul, “in fulfilling the highest ecclesiastical func¬ 
tions; they should also'have the means of succouring the unfor¬ 
tunate within their diocese, but archbishops and bishops must 
not absorb the revenue of a province, excite scandal, and, as in 
former days, bring religion into disgrace.” Forty bishops and 
nine archbishops were instituted by the First Consul, who im¬ 
posed the formula of oath to be taken by them on entering upon 
their diocese. 

Easter-day, 1802, wis fixed by the First Consul for the instal¬ 
lation of the Concordat. The consular court wore at this time 
rather a curious aspect. It was under th6 empire only that the 
court acquired that admirable character of magnificence com¬ 
bined with taste, which might challenge the most splendid 
periods of the ancient or modern world. Yet considerable pro¬ 
gress was already made; and was sufficiently perceptible in the 
contrast displayed by the procQiision which now left theTuileries 
for Notre-Dame to attend ^ Te Deum, with the cortege which 
buf twenty-six months befote bad arrived at the Chateau from 
the Luxembourg. The First Consul had issued no orders, but 
‘ it was intimated to the principal public funeCionaries that he 
would be well pleased to see their servants in livery on the day 
.^f the ceremony^ He put his own household into livery on the 
occasion : it was certainly showy, but, as yet, by no means well 
appointed. 

From sixty to eighty ladies were invited to accompany 
Madame Bonaparte to Notre Dame. She had then no ladies of 
honour: but four companion ladies had voluntarily taken upon 
them the duties of that office. We assembled at tlie Tuileries 
at balf-after ten in the morning of Easter-day* in the year 1802. 
The Consuls occupied but one carriage. Madame Bonaparte 
‘was accompanied by her daughter and her sister-in-law: the 
rest of the procession followed promiscuously. Madame Bona¬ 
parte and all the ladies were conducted to the gallery to hear the 
Te Deum; and the gallery of Notre-Dame, on that day, pre¬ 
sented ap enchapiing spectacle : it formed a magnificent conser- 

• Aceording to a statement made by the committeefor regulating the allow- 
snees made by.parliament to be granted to the emigrants in England, there 
hiif 19 hianAna. orlin rprvtivpd pnnh 9.^0/. aniiuallv from dm inonev voted. 



tory filled with th^a choicest flowers. More than two-thirds of 
t!ie ladies, by whom Madame Bonaparte was surrounded, were 
not twenty years of age: many were under sixteen. The majority 
were pretty ; I remember but one of the whole group who 
could be pronounced disagreeable, and thatless from irregularity 
of feature than from a countenance indicative of sullenness, ill- 
humour, and that un\}rovoked impertinence which creates foes 
in all who are its objecte. Madame Murat’s feir, fresh, and 
spring-like face, comparable only to a May rose was surmounted 
by a pink satin hat and plume of feathers. She wore a gown of 
fine Indian tambour muslin, lined with^pink satin, and trimmed 
with Brussels point, and over her shoulders was thrown a scarf 
of the same lace. I have seen her more richly dressed, but 
never i?avv her look more beautiful. How many young women, 
hitherto unknown, on tliis*day took their degree in the realm of 
beauty, beneath the brilliant,beams of a rajd-day sun, rendered 
more glowing in their passage beneath the stained windows of 
the cathedmi. The First Consul himself, the same evening, re¬ 
marked upon the blaze of beauty which shone in the gallery. 

The ceremony was long. Cardinal Caprara, who ofiiciated, 
was tedious in the extreme; and M. de Boisgelin was equally 
prolix in his sermon. .At near three o'clock we returned to the 
Tuileries completely tired. The most* striking* circumstance of 
the day was its military display. The firing of musketry, the 
troops lining the streets, the salvoes of artillery, which, from the 
earliest dawn, had shaken every window of Paris; mingling the 
sounds of the camp, with religious 4:hants, and with that egeie- 
siastical pomp, so justly in accordance with the solemnity, 
formed a combination truly imposing.* 

The First Consul was vehemently irritated by the answer of 
General Delmas, to his question—how lie liked the ceremony? 

“ It was a very show^ harlequinade/’ siaid the GeneraJ-, 
** and to render it complete* wanted only the presence of those 
million of men who ha>^e shed their blood for the destruction of 
that which you have re-erected.” • 

My uncle, Bien-Ayme, was nominated, at this period, to the 
bishopric of Metz; this reqiifids me of a conversation he had 
with the Fii-st Consul soon after his admission to the College of 
Episcopal Prelates. When firstcanon of the Cathedral of Evreux, 
he had been for many years the intimate friend of M. de Buflbn., 
The First Consul, whom Junot had informed of this circum¬ 
stance, wished to converse with the Bishop of Metz of this ex¬ 
traordinary man; and my uncle's astonishment at finding him 
intimately acquainted with the privacy of M. de Buffon, who 
lived at a distance from him, and was preeluded by all his 
habits from intercourse with Bonaparte, was particularly* 
diverting. 



CHAPTER LXXXL 


Death of my mother—Junoi’s kindness—Napoleon’s condolence in my loss— 
Delicacy ofLucien Bonaparte—Misunderstanding between the two brothers— 
Lucien’s conduct in Spain—Madame Leclerc—Ridiculous scene with !)er— 
Creole costume—Her mad project—Failure of the Expedition to St. Dommgo 
—Death of Leclerc, and return of Vauline—The offering of ihe'Vidow’s 
hair. 

Agkkat misfortune had befullfin our family; my mother had 
ceased to exist. Her suderings were over, but we had lost our 
friend, our delight. Her loss was tQ us irreparable. Before its 
occurrence, she had occupied all my time and thoughts, and 
the vacuum produced by the removal of this adored object, 
continually striking on my heart, occasioned an anguish to 
which I know ofnothing tomparable. The affectionate and con¬ 
siderate conduct of .lunot on this sad occasion sweetened the 
bittemess of my grief. As a proof that Junot well understood 
the heart of her he honoured, w as his liberality to three hun¬ 
dred of the most distressed amongst the poor of Paris. They 
wefe all relieved, and entirely clothed in the name of her whose 
funeral car they surrounded, and for whom they w’ere mourning 
and offered prayers of gialitude. How much did this delicacy 
in giving and administcvmg the consolation of which 1 should 
be most sensible,, endear my husband to me. 

The First Consul w'as very kind’mndcr rny affliction. He 
appeared to bury in oblivion all his former disagreements with 
niy mother. Junot brought me messages of the most friendly 
consolation from him, and Madame Bonaparte did me the 
honour of a visit, with Lucieii, who bad just arrived from Spain. 
The sight of Lucien deeply affected me, I knew how dear he 
was to my mother! She loved him almost equally with my 
brother Albert; she rejoiced in his success and suffered in his 
disasters. His departure for Spain had much distressed her, 
and in her greatest agonies she made Junot repeat to her all the 
nonourable traits of : his mission to Madrid. Junot felt a de¬ 
gree of partiality for Lucien, as did all those who were at¬ 
tached to. the First Consul. I have always been at a loss to 
'account for the 'schism between llie brothers, and I must in 
justice declare that I never heard from Lucien an unkind word 
against his brother, although the First Consul frequently made 

miic4 ViairA Laon tviMinflinnr tA him 


ia his absence. But Lucien's conduct in Spain, the treaty of 
Badajos, thai of Madrid, the secret treaty of St. Ildefonso, by 
which Louisiana, surrendered to Spain by the shameful treaty 
of 1793, was receded to us ; all this made one esteem the man, 
who at a distance from*France, as well as in the chamber of 
her representatives, invariably defended the interests of his 
country, an4 raised hi5 voice in vindication of her glory and her 
prosperity. • • • 

Meanwhile we had lost Madame Jjeclerc; she had been strongly 
urged by her brother to follow her husband to Saint Dornjngo, 
I believe General Leclerc would willingly have dispensed with 
this addition to his baggage, for it was a positive calamity after 
the first quarter of an hour’s interview had exhausted the plea¬ 
sure or surveying her really beautiful person, to have tlie bur¬ 
den of amusing, occupying, and taking care of Madame 
Leclerc. In public she professed herself Relighted to accom¬ 
pany her little Leclerc, as she called him, but she was in reality 
disconsolate, and I one day found her in a paroxysm of despair 
and tears, quite distressing to any one who had not known her 
as well as myself. “ Ah ! Laurelte,’* said she, throwing herself 
into my arms, ^‘how fortunate you are! You stay at Paris. 
Good heavens, how n^elancholy I shall be ! How can my bro¬ 
ther be so hard-hearted, so wicked,* as to sAid me into exile 
amongst savages and serpents. Besides 1 am ill. Oh ! I shall 
die before I get there.*’ Here her speech was interrupted, for 
she sobbed with such violence, that for a moment I was fearful 
she would have fainted. I approacjied her sofa, and taking her 
hand, endeavoured to encourage fler, as one would a child,* by 
talking of its playthings, or new .shoe^; telling her she would 
be queen of thd island ; would ride in a palanquin—that slaves 
would watch her looks to execute her wishes; that she would 
walk in groves of orange-trees; that she needjiave no dread qf 
serpents, as there were n^ne in the Antilles; and that savages 
were equally harmless.^ Finally, I summed up my consolatory 
harangue by telling her’she would look very pretty in the Creple 
Costume. As I advanced in my arguments, Madame Leclerc's 
sobs became less and less hysterical. She still wept, but her 
tears were not unbecoming. “ You really think Laurette,” said 
she, “ that I shall look pretty, prettier than usual, in a Creole 
turbun, a short waist, and a petticoat of striped muslin ?” 

Description can give but a faint idea of Madame Leclerc at* 
the moment, when her delight at being presented with a new 
hint for the toilet, chased away the remembrance that she was 
on the eve of departure for a country where she expected to be 
devoured. She rang for her waiting-maid, “^ring me all the 
bandannas in the house.*’ She had some remarkable fine 
which my mother had given her, from a bale of Indian lulks 
and muslins brought over by Vice-admiral Magon, We choae 



ulk Imndkerchiefs for nightcaps^ I was accnstomod from air 
infancy to the arrangement of the comers in the most becoming 
manner; Madame Leclerc, therefore, when she examined 
herself in the glass, w'as enraptured with ray skill. 

“ Laurette,'^ said ^he, replacing herself on the sofa, you 
know, my dear, how I love you ? You preferred Caroline, but 
we shall see if you w^on’t repent yet.—Listen ! I api going to 
show you the sinceritv of m.y afiection You must come to St 
Domingo,—you will be next^ to myself in rank. I shall be 
queen, as you told tofi just now, and you shall be vice>queen. 1 
will go and talk to’my brother about it. I go to St. Domingo, 
Madam!*' 1 exclaimed. ^‘What in the name of madness are 
you thinking of?'—Oh, I know there are difficulties in the 
way of such an arrangement, but I will talk to Botvaparte 
about it; and as he is partial to Junot, he will let you goto 
St. Domingo.*' 

While I looked a^ her, in perfect amazement, she proceeded,, 
arranging all the while the folds of her gown, and the fashion 
of her turban. “We will give balls and form parties of plea¬ 
sure, amongst those beautiful nmuntains (the serpents and 
savages were already forgotten); Juno shall be the commander 
of the capital. What is its name ? I wUl tell Lecierc I expect 
him to give a fete every day. We will take Madame Pennon 
too.” And as she said this, she pinched my nose and pulled 
my ears, for she liked to ape her brother, and thought such 
sort of easy mannei*s had an air of royalty. 

But both the ludicrous effect of this scene, and the heaviness 
I w'as beginning to feel frorti it fled at once before the sound of 
her last words. My mother, who loved her with a tenderness 
equal to that of Madalne Lsetitia—my poor mother, who already 
l^y on a bed of suft’aing, from which slie was never more to 
rise. I felt the .possibility that I might make an answer harsh 
enough to awaken the beautiful vfreamer from her reverie j 
therefore, putting on my gloves, I was about to take leave, when 
Ju,not was announced; he had seen niy carriage at the door, 
and stopping his cabriolet, came to my rescue. “You are just 
arrived in time,” cried Madame‘Lecierc; “sit down there, my 
dear General, and let us settle every thing; for it is high time," 
said she, turning to me, “ you will have no more than enough 
for preparing Mademoiselle Despaux, Madame Germon, Le Roi, 
' Copp,* Madame Roux—no. Nattier, will do better, Mademoi¬ 
selle roiive, Lenormand, Le Vacher, Foncier, Biennais,** (and 
at each name of these celebrated contributors to the toilet, afl 
she counted them on her fingers, she cast a glance of triumph to- 

f * Copp was a fansous shoemaker, the same, who after a most attentive ex* 
aminaiUHi of a shoe, :whirii one of his customers showed him, complaining that 
it split before she had worn it an hour, delected at length the cause of such k 
miuorturte he&flms: a specimen of his woikmansbtp: 



wtrdB us^, thfti seemed to say, sea wiiat im exiceHem inaBisiJ' 
J^have, aad how adoiimbly Icaacbooaemy ouniaters!*'^ 
for myself,^ she axlded^ “ my ptopaFatkiis are made, I am 
ready; but aa we set out very shortly, you had letter imUto 
haste.” , . • 

Junot’s countenance would certainly have diverted any fourth 
person who might have been a spectator ef the scene, his eyes 
wandered Trom me to Mpdame Leclerc, who perceiving his per¬ 
plexity, said, “ I am going to take you both to St, Domingo^ 
Madame Permon too, and Albert, 6 h! how happy we shall all 09 
together. Junot was for a moment motiou^i^, till a tremen¬ 
dous burst of laughter interrupted tbe*silence, not very politely 
it must be confessed, but { afterwards leaiiit that the explosion 
was provoked by a wink of peculiar iutelligence. Madame 
Leclerc was astonished at su&h a mode of testifying his grati¬ 
tude, expecting to see him throw himself at her feet ^ but she 
reckoned without her host. *** Very prettyf’ said she, pouting; 

will you please to explain the meaning of this gaiety? Me- 
thinks it is not exactly th^ way to thank an old friend who in¬ 
tends you a kindness.”—” Have you had the goodness to men¬ 
tion your intentions? to the First Ck>nsul, Madame ?” said Junot, 
who, though growing more decorous, could not yet entirely over¬ 
come his risible propensities. No, oertainly uot, for your wife 
has but just suggested the idea.” 

Junot turned to me with an astonishment that nearly set me 
laughing, in my turn. “ What! ray wife go to St. Domingo I’* 
said he. “And why not?”—she will be the first person there 
next to myself—she is used to 4he world ; she dresses well; 
she is elegant. 1 will give her some slaves, and Leclerc will 
make you commandant of that town-2-tl)e ... the .... “ The 

Cape,” said Junot. “Exactly, the Cape... the Cape”—and 
she repeated like,a parrot, tlVe word which in five minutea 
she would altogethei' hawj, forgotten. “1 aui infinitely oblisJKd 
to you Madam,” said Junot, with comic seriousness, “ but 
really, with your perrtiission, I should prefer remaining comi 
mandant of Paris. Besides, there is a slight obstacle wfiich 
you do not appear to have taken into contemplation.” 

And throwing his arms round me, he drew’me tow’ards him^ 
embraced me, and hinted at my being in the family way. 
Madame Leclerc opened her eyes even wider than was usual 
with her when surprised, and that was not unfrequently—a little 
mannerism that was not unbecoming; looked first m my face, 
and then at the obstacle before me, and said, “ I did not 
think of that.”—“But what that,” said she, Uie next mo¬ 
ment; “what does it signify, whether your infant utters hui» 
first cry on tlie waves, or on terra-firma?—I will give Laurettf 
a vessel to herself—Ah !—what say you to tliat, M. Junot ?— 
Ana not I a capital manager ? I will write immediately to Bre^ 



prepared. Viilaret-Joyeuse is a good-natured man ; he will dp 
any thing that I deaire.—Come, let me embraceyou both.** ^ 
** As ibr embracing you. Madam/* said Junot^ laughing him- 
self almost out of breath, ** I am assuredly too happy in the 
permission not to take advantage of it;* but for our voyage, we 
wilb if you please, drop that project which Laura's friendship 
for you, no doubt,' inspired.—Besides,*' added ** I do 
not think the First ConsuU would consent to it. You know. 


he likes to nominate his generals spontaneously, and without 
reference to private feelings, such as would influence thisafiair.” 
And he laughed anew.—But/* he continued, ** 1 am not the 
less grateful for your intentions, Madam, and be assured 1 am 

fully sensible of them; only**- and again the unfortunate 

laugh redoubled ; ** another time^be kind enough to prove them 
otherwise than by putting my little Laura to bed on the wide 
ocean, and giving me the command of the Cape instead of Paris, 
and all this for old friendship’s sake.’* 

Junot kneeling on a footstool beside Madame Leclerc's settee, 
was kissing her hands all the while .that he said this, in a tone 
which, though, certainly of derision, and perhaps of a little in¬ 
nocent impertinence, could not be offensive^ Madame Leclerc 
was not competent to understand the raillery of his expressions, 
but by a sort of rinstincti'^e cunning she perceived that he was 


making game of her; and, whether really distressed at so pe¬ 
remptory a negative to her project, or not less so at being laughed 
at in my presence by Junot, of whose former attachment for her 
she had a thousand limes blasted to me, the fact is, she re¬ 
pulsed him with such violence as to throw him from the footstool 
on the carpet, and said in a voice choked with sobs, ** This it is 
to attach oneself to the ungrateful!—I who lot'e Laura like a 
sister!’* (and in truth that was not saying much). “And you 
too, Junot, who refuse to accompany and defend me in a country, 
where 1 am to be deserted.’'--And'her tears rolled in 


floods. 

will never refuse to assist a woman in peril/* said Junot, 
rising, and with an expression half in jest and half earnest, “ but 
permit me to say that is not your situation.’*—“Ah!** continued 
she, still weeping, and without listening to him, “you would 
not have made all those reflections when we were at Marseilles \ 


• • •. you would not so tranquilly h^e seen me set out, to be 
devoured perhaps. ... How can i«ll? In short, to face all 
the dangers of a laud filled with savages and wild beasts!— 
who have said so much to Laurette of your attachment to me !'*— 
This time it was impossible to restrain my laughter. Such an 
appeal to a husband in the very presence of bis wife threw me 
into such a paroxysm of mirth, that Junot, though beginning to 
be weary of the scene, could not forbear joining.—“ Come, be 
reasonable,** said he, to the beautiful Hiobe with the freedom 

.• .m«. 



eyes, the bloom of the cheek, and renders the prettiest wc>man 
almost ugly—beautiful as you are! After our departure we in¬ 
dulged for several minutes in a most immoderate fit of laughter. 

“Is it possible,” said Junot at length, “that you can have 
said any thing tending*to inspire her witlf the barbarous notion 
of your inclination to visit the country of the blacks?”—I told 
him the v^hole story, *and he in return explained to me why he 
had been so excessively amusedy* by the capricious beauty's 
sudden proposal to carry me off* eighteen hundred leagues from 
Paris, made with as much ease as one invites a friend to a week’s 
visit at a country-seat.—“ She still lo^es you then?” said 1.— 
“ She I—in the first place, she never loved me; and in the next, 
supposing her to have returned, in the slightest measure, a love 
as passionate as beauty can engender in an ardent mind and 
volcanic head, at the age of twenty-four, she has long ago lost 
all remembrance of it. NoJ you visited Madame Leclerc at a 
moment when she was under the dominion oi oneof those nervous 
affections to which women, and especially such women, are 
frequently subject. The sight of you instinctively redoubled her 
emotion, simply because it recalled happy days; then you talked 
to her of dressing a la Virginia, aitd she immediately recollected 
that at Marseilles, wjien I was madly in love, when the ex¬ 
cellent Madame Bonaparte the motlfer, was Villing to accept 
me as a sou-in-law, and the First Consul, ever prudent and 
wary, observed, ‘You have neither of you tlie means of living/ 
1, in my delirium, answered, ‘ But, my General, think of 
Paul and Virginia—their friends preferred fortune to happiness: 
and what was the consequence ?—The First Consul, who was 
never romantic, did but shrug his shoulders and repeat his 
usual phrase ; You have neither of you* the means of living.’ ” 

“ But,” said I, “ it could not be the babdanna and the fashion 
in which I turned up its red and green Qomars, that produced 
this Jargon of unconnected folly.”—“ You need seek no deeper 
for it. Madame Leclerc’s imagination is perfectly stagnant on 
many points; and compensates itself by an incredibly creative 
faculty in others. Her ignorance is unbounded, and. equalled 
only by her vanity. Well, Urese two properties, which makeup 
her whole composition, easily open themselves a way which the 
most sprightly imagination, united with a few grains more of 
sense, would find it difficult to trace. I know her well; her vanitjj 
made her veritably believe that I should be but too happy to join 
this expedition to St. Domingo,”—“ And you think she would ■ 
really have spoken to the First Consul, if you had not arrived ?” 
—“ j^yond all doubt; for she is perfectly sincere. 8he was con¬ 
vinced that all she was arranging, or rathec deranging in her 
pretty little head, was entirely for our interests, tind would hdvft 
requested her brother’s permission for my joining her husband’s 


1 do not know whether it was % raggestion of the feowlie 
izDaginaiton ever restless, or perhaps more properly jealous, tbit 
made me observe on the possihiUty that Madanoe Leclerc, tenis- 
cious of her project of roaming with me amongst the blacks ki a 
gown of striped muslin, and a bandanna jacket and turban, 
might yet mention it to her brotlier.”—“ Faith! you are very 
right,” said JuDot.—“ Beautiful creatui'e*'a8 she is (and good 
and excellent moreover, for jier heart is free from malevolence^^ 
this aiiair might prove a rehearsal of the story of the bear knock* 
ing bis friend on the head. We must forestal such fisveurs.'’ 

Tlie event proved my sagacity. The same day Junot related 
to the First Consul all t*l)at had passed between bis sister and 
roe, taking care, as may be supposed, not to throw in too strong 
a.colouring. As for the picture itself, with all its suboKlinato 
attributes, the First Consul knew his sister too well to suppose 
the relative situation of the parties exaggerated. Three days 
afterwards he said th Junot with a smile; *'You are bent thea 
on going to St. Domingo ?” Junot replied only by a bow and a 
corresponding smile. '*'1 am 6 or\;y, but you cannot go at 
present. I we^nt you here, as I have given General Leclerc to 
understand, who wanted to»persuade me that you would be 
more useful to me at the Cape than in Paris.” Junot assured 
me that it was awiusing to observe the countenance of the First 
Consul as he spoke this; it exhibited ampid succession of novel 
impressions recalling images of the past. 

Yet the whole afiair passed over Madame Leclerc’s mind with¬ 
out penetrating beyond its surface ; for she possessed no solidity, 
and *all her conceptions were* as uncertain and fugitive, as her 
head was incapable of methodizing any plan. The next time I 
saw her she had forgotttnevery thing but the bandanna. She had 
been tlmt very morning to my poor mother’s to have her turban 
arranged by her hands; and my mother, though in extreme pain, 
had taken a sort of pnde in setting to the best advantage 
round a head which in this dress was one of the prettiest 
imaginable. 

I'lie squadron at length set sail, in the month of December, 
1801. The diesses, hats, caps,,^and other frivolities which 
Madame Leclerc took out with her, were innumerable. Thirty- 
five ships of the line, twenty-two fngates, and an immense 
number of gun-boats follow ed the vessel which bore the lovely 
Cleopatra, and which had been furnished with every appurtenance 
. of luxury, elegance, and utility, that the fair voyager might have 
no desire ungrutified. The General was disposed to have re¬ 
fused admission to so many useless indispensaUles, but Madame 
Leclerc, atthehrst sound of objection, assumed a tone Uiat 
instantly reduced her spouse to silence for the sake of peace> 
during the exile to which he was condemned. This was a 
singular match .; I could never comprehend ita inducements—* 



^FVftted ber husband prett^r despotica^y, and yet was afraid of 
hilo, not indeed pjt)perly of him, hot of the First Consul. Sba 
re<|uired from him observances thal would be very amusing ia 
the relation. 

Tlie expedition to St. d}omingo encounteaed in its day plenty 
of approbation, and plenty of censure. The censures alleged 
that it was^ folly to oppose the entire popfilatiou of a distant 
colony, wimse savage disposition infused all quarter lo their 
adversaries, thus exposing our troops to the double perils of a. 
murderous warfare, and no less murderous climate, i bey were 
grieved to see so fina an army despatched to America before the 
remnant of that which the deserts of Africa had nearly engulph^,. 
was restored to us. They contended that, in spite of his pro¬ 
found mnbition, in spite even of his cruelty, it was necessary to 
guarantee to Toussaint-Louverture, the government for life which 
had been confeiTed upon him by the colonists. He had very 
distinguished military talents,*a political a(fdress, or rather an 
ingenious cunning, which bad saved St. Domingo from the 
English yoke, and above all, from its owif passions. They were, 
therefore, of opinion, that the First Consul should leave Tous- 
saint-Louverture at liberty, still to sail himself, if he so pleased, 
tlie Jirst of the Uacks*^ and that he should be acknowledged 
Governor of St. Domingo, subject to the dominion of France,— 
terms to which he would most willinf^ly have agreed. But the 
First Consul justly observed, that loussaint was a hypocrite, 
who, while protesting his devotion to the consular government 
was meditating the liberation of the French Antilles from the 
authority of the republic. ** I aeft the Bonaparte of St. Do¬ 
mingo,” said he, ** the colony cannot exist without me ; I must 
be preserved to her.” * • 

Such language, on the part of such a n«n, must have excited 
alarm for the future fate of the island and its dependencies 
especially considering th^.character of his two lieutenants, 
Cbiistophe and Dessalines. A cousin of mine, in the marines, 
who, having arrived at* St. Domingo, served as a volunteer in 
the army, and was prisoner to Dessalines, has told me anecdoles 
of this monster ,—for he doeSj^not deserve the name of man,— 
which surpass in sanguinary horror all the most tragical concep¬ 
tions of the most gloomy and terrific imagination. Bonaparte 
knew the character of these men of blood; but he was desirous 
of restoring peace and abundance to that fine colony, and it • 
could only be accomplished by maintaining the blacks. In the 
short interval between tbe submissioti and the second insurrectioa 
of the island (that is to say of the blacks) for which tbe re¬ 
establishment of slavery at Guadeloupe was the pretext, SL 
Domingo recovered its prosperity; the lands were cultivated^* 

* When acknowledged by ihe consular government Commandant of St. 
Bomingo, he had wdlten a letter to the hirst Consul, with this superscription: 


and commerce revived. But TuusBaint, who, on the Rubmission 
of the colony, had ostensibly retired to live peaceably on ox\e%^ 
his estates, soon began to contrive and organize another inassacro 
of the whites. 

England was no Stranger to these inew projects of Toussaint; 
she excited them, and, more tlian once, English gold paid the 
price of our blood. * Toussaint-Louvertui% was carried off in the 
middle of the night, transported on board a vessel and brought 
•to France; he was consigned to the castle of Joux, and Irorn 
thence removed to the citadel of Besangoii, where he died sud¬ 
denly ; which gave risq to an absurd rumour; for if the death 
■of Toussaint was violent, as some voices have proclaimed, tiiere 
should have been some actuating motive for the deed; but where 
can such motives be found ? , ^ 

Although General Rochambeau lias been much censured, 
because none couljl venture openly to blame the First Consul’s 
brother-in-law, it cannot be denied that one principal cause of 
the loss of St. Domingo, and the destructioa of tmrt kumense 
expedition which had sailed from.Brest, TOrientand Toulon, 
was the uns^ulful and imprudent administration of General 
Leclerc. ‘ 

Before we hastily decide on Rochanibeau’s errors, we should 
take all the cirdumstaneds into account; and, judging candidly 
of his situation, consider what he could have done without 
resorting to arbitrary measures, but wliich the unhappy state of 
affairs drove him to the hard necessity of employing. Pressed 
on one side by the blacks, who thus irritated by the faults of his 
pre'decessor had raised the standard of revolt with more frantic 
fury and sanguinary rage than ever, he was hemmed in on the 
other by an English \leet, to whom he surrendeVed with the six 
thousand men that remained to him. Death seemed to have 
.\irandished his sick)e with ambitious eagerness through the 
ranks of that array, but two years ago in so flourishing a con¬ 
dition ; sickness, assassination, battle, had afforded him an 
anpple harvest, the means of destruction multiplied around this 
devoted army, and only a very small remnant ever set foot again 
on their native soil. *' 1 ^ 

Madame Leclerc returned to Europe bearing the corpse of her 
husband, which she had enclosed in a coffin of cedar, and then 
cutting off her beautiful hair affected the Arteraesia. Her 
* parade, however, of immoderate grief and ostentatious despair, 
made but little impression ; the First Consul himself, when told 
that his sister had sacrificed her hair to the manes of her hus¬ 
band without preserving a single lock, answered with a signi¬ 
ficant smile; ‘SOh, she knows full well it will only grow the 
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QHAPTER LXXXII. 

• 

Peace with England—Remarkable speech of Bonaparte to the Belgian deputies ‘ 
—Glorv of France under the Consulate«>-State of the principal continental 
Powers at this ])erlod—Concouise^of foreigners at Paris—English and 
liussian visiters—Mr. Fox-~Characterisiic anecdote of—Lord and I^dy 
Chotinondley—^The Duchess of Gordon and her daughter—Lady Georgiana 
—Public magnificence and private economy of Naj^ieon—Bonaparte’s fine 
coat—Story told by the I'irst Consul to Josephine—The power of masses— 
Characteristic of Napoleon's policy. 

Peace with England was definitely signed. The treaty of 
Amiens had confiinied the preliminaries of recoftciliation with 
our great rival on the 25th of MarcTi, 1802. On this occasion, 
which terminated all th^ differences of Europe, Jcjseph Bonaparte 
w^as again our messenger of peace. The temple of Janus was at 
length closed, and France exalted to a higher pinnacle of glory 
and real power than she^has ever since attained, for she had 
emerged from a struggle which United Europe, victorious, 
aggrandized, and respected. The colonies ca])tured by England 
were restored to us. The course of th^ Scheldt was left in our 
hands, as well as the Austrian Netherlaijds, part of Bi-abant, 
Dutch Flanders, and a number of cities, ^ Maestricht, Venloo, 
&c. 

A noble speech of ^the 3iij;st Consul to the Belgian deputicB- 
is connected with this point of our history. On the opening of 
the conferences of Lunriville they waited on the chief of the 
republic, to offer him their thanks for having supported rfie 
rights of a people who would accept no other protection than 
that of France. “ It was in justice to ourselves,** replied the 
First Consul to the deputation ;* ** the treaty of Campo Formio 
had already recognized the position of Belgium, During the 
years which have elapsed since that treaty, our arms have suf-, 
fered reverses, and it was supposed that the Republic, less 
favoured by fortune, would wealily yield ; but this was a serious 
mistake. Belgium, like all other territories acquired by tiea- 
ties solemnly guaranteed, forms as integral a part of France as 
the most ancient of her provinces, as Brittany or Bui^undy, anjl^ 
were the Faubourg St. Antoine in the occupation op ak 
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ENEMY, PRANCE COULD NBVBa ABANDON HER RIGHTS 

Such were the words of Napoleon, addressed to the Belgian 
deputies. 

Yes, France was then resplendent in glory !—Independently 
of the northern possessions, forming that national boundary for 
which it is the du^y of every Frenchman to contend with his 
life ; she was mistress of the German territory on the left of the 
Rhine, as well as of Avignon and tho Venaissin, Geneva, and 
almost tlie whole bishopric of Basle, Savoy, and Nice. The 
Republic founded and protected slates; she erected the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany into a kingdom; Austrian Lombardy was 
transformed under her auspices into an Italian Republic; Genoa 
rose into a sovereignty under the name of the Ligurian Republic, 
and all these states sheltered themselves beneath the spacious 
folds of the tri-coloured banner, relying on the vigour and vigi¬ 
lance of the Gallic ^*ock. The Republic extended her protection 
to aquatic Batavia. By her recent treaties with Spain and Por¬ 
tugal she had reconquered colonies capable of reviving her 
preponderance in another hemisphere. By the secret treaty of 
St. lidefonso, 'and the care of Lucien Bonaparte, her flag waved 
once more over Louisiana, that fine and fertile province, surren¬ 
dered to Spain by the disj^raceful and humiliating peace of 1793, 
but the possession of which now placed us in an imposing atti¬ 
tude ill the Gulf of Mexico, and would prove a formidable 
point of attack against the American Union, m case of a rupture, 
ohe had wrested from the Portuguese sceptre, territories which, 
with their broad deserts, formed an impenetrable barrier for 
French Guiana. In short, the Republic, at this period of the 
consular government, was- greater even than the empire ever was. 
Napoleon’s orb of glory was then, indeed, immehsflirable. 

These are not prejudiced opinions, overlooking ulterior events 
in the impressiono ol' the past; they have reference solely to that 
year 180*2, when England desertCcf her* shores to come and 
admire the man whom indeed she might not love, but whose 
heroic qualities and splendid genius, that eminently judicious 
people knew how to appreciate. 

At the brilliant period of the” peace between England and 
France, the name of the First Consul was enshrined in dazzling 
glory. Austria had lost her federative sway, together with her 
preponderating power, not only in the north of Europe, but in 
Italy. England after sacrificing so many millions, bolh of gold 
and men, in support of her quarrel with France, derived no other 
advantage front so sanguinary a struggle than the possession of 
the Island of Trinidad, and the Dutch settlements in Ceylon; to 
which may, indeed, be added, the devastation of the Mysotc; 
tfie death of Tippoo Saib, to whom our alliance proved ratal; 
and the overthrow of that Nizam which a Frenchman “"had 
exposed himself to the burning sun of India to erect. These 


pAbmd fmm tho fields that had ^witnessed her miHtary contests 
08 . Though it caimot be denied that she had nearly aniii- 
hiltrted our marine. 

Prussia had endeavoured, in this as in every former instance 
since the death of her haro, to ap|>ropriate tp herself some share 
of the booty in the genei-al scramble; but her ill-acquired addi¬ 
tions, ill-adjusted to a territory originally defective in concen¬ 
tration, furnished at la^ but a (disjointed sovereignty. Her 
frontiers were exposed; the pivots upon which the great Fred- 
eiic had rested his truly great mbnhrchicai machine, either fn»m 
being worn out, or because he had carried to the tomb with him 
the secret of their action, had lost th^ir play, and no longer 
revolved upon their axles. That prime mover so much insisted 
on by fbe great King, the treasure regarded by him as the sole 
source of success in war, was dissipated, and its coffers empty. 
The influence of Frederick’s memory still conferred on Prussia 
a preponderance in Germany,* which, if it (>id not balance ours, 
was yet considerable; it was, however, but an illusory domina¬ 
tion, djssipated like the fog of an autuftnn morning before the 
fire of the first canon at Austerlitz. Caroline, Queen of Naples, 
entertained a hatreefrfor France exceeding the orcTmary limits of 
human passion; yet her court, though scarcely deserving of 
consideration, had at fength entered into alliance with the First 
Consul and the Republic. Sweden had long done the same. It 
is true she liked us no better; but what did that signify to us? 
We had achieved an universal peace, and a peace glorious for 
France. When I retrace those days, those hours of dazzling 
glory, abounding in laurels, to vrfiose growth and verduiw, be 
whose name I bear had contributed, my heart beats with that 
pride whictante made us elevate ouf heeds when wer said, I 
am a Frenchwoman.” • 

Paris now realized the vision of the First Consul for his great 
city;—it had become thtfcapital of the fiiviltzed world. Sutli 
was the,concourse of foreigners, that exorbitant prices were 
charged for the most inferior lorlgings, and paid without hesita¬ 
tion. My situation as wife of the Commandant of Paris, intro¬ 
duced me to all strangers of any celebrity, and I confess my 
most interesting recollections belong to this portion of my life. 
Russians and English were the principal actors on this scene. 
The English, greedy of travelling, anej so long shut out from 
their European tour, for Italy, Switzerland, and part ofGermany 
had, since 1795, been as inaccessible to them as France, gave, 
loose to their joy with all the frankness and sincerity of their 
national character, which is so totally in opposition with the 
sophistry and artifice of their cabinet. They flocked in crowds 
te Paris, and entered with ardour into the plea*sures which Fran^ 
ol^red th^ m abundance, which they felt too happy in rep^ 
ing with their gold: society, too, the best society, then beginmog 
to reorganite itself, presented attractions which their acute a«a 



Among the English arrivals of that day were some names 
whose undying reputation 6lls the memory, nearly to the exclusioa 
of all others. Mr. Fox, for example, was one of those beings 
whom it is impossible’to see, tliough but once, without remem¬ 
bering for ever, as a happy epoch in one’s life, the day of in¬ 
troduction. His fine talents and noble character were the 
adoration of a majority of our countrymen. 1 shared with 
others in-admiring the high feeling of Mr. Fox, when seconded 
by Grey, and I believe by Sheridan, he summoned Mr. Pitt, 
the minister of the day, to adopt a course not menacing but con¬ 
ciliatory ; in short to make an attempt, by entreaties addressed 
to the Convention, to save the life of Louis XVI. “ In the nmne 
of English honour,** said this great man,” however vain your 
efforts, however useless your endeavours, try them at least, and 
show the world that Kings do riot stand by unmoved to see a 
brother sovereign murdered. Why do you talk of armaments V* 
he added with wari*ith, in reply to Mr Pitt. By what right 
would you immolate a thousand heads to revenge the fall of one, 
when a few decisive words might prevent the sacrifice V* What 
a contrast do these admirable arguments offer to the proceedings 
of the indexible minister, who by arming* England, exciting 
Spain, and making a clamerous display of hostility, did but too 
probably accelerate the fate of the unfortunate Louis. 

Mr Fox’s aspect did not at the first glance seem to justify his 
prodigious fame ; his demeanour was even ordinary, and the first 
time that I saw him dressed in a dark-gray coat, and with his 
head somewhat inclined, he gave me the idea of a good Devon- 
shirei farmer—a man incapatle of any pretension. But how 
rapidly were these motivets put to flight when the course of con¬ 
versation brought the • erfergies of his mind inJogjiew. His 
countenance becarpe apimaled with the first senten*of interest 
that passed his lips, and gradually brightened with increasing 
intelligence, till it was absolutely fiery sparkling, llis voice, 
subdued at first, rose in modulation till it burst upon the ear like 
thunder ; and the same man, who, but a few minutes before, had 
appeared the most commonplace of mortals, was now an object 
of intense admiration. 

I first saw him at a distance; he was next introduced to roe 
at the Tuileries, where in the midst of a multitudinous and noisy 
throng, it was impossible to put in operation any of the plans I 
had concerted for drawing forth the sentiments of one of the 
most distinguished and most justly celebrated men of the 
eighteenth century. At length he dined at my house, and the 
conversation having first been of a general kind, turned after¬ 
wards on such topics as were more espe^lly adapted to the 
illustrious stranger. The entire concurrence ofropinion between 
Mr. Fox, Junot, and some of his other guests, precluded de¬ 
bate; but the affairs of England and the ministry which had 


tboogb tranquil, wa3 of a remarkable ebaracter; whea fltne 
ef the coimpany wno had beeft of the Egy ptian expedition, aadi 
bad returned with his mind violently exasperated, brought for* 
ward the intractable subject of the events in that quarter, iree^ 
indulging his rancour against England, Fox’s countenance 
changed with a rapidity it is impos^ble to describe ; we no 
longer beheld the leader of the English opposition, but the advo¬ 
cate of Mpr Pitt, defending him with his eloquence amidst « 
circle of enemies. The conversation grew warm, and Junot soon < 
took an unfortunate part in it. He had been made prisoner oa 
his return from Egi^pt by a Captain Styles, conducted to Ja^Ta, 
and introduced to Sir Sydney Smith, w^o was negotiating there 
with the Grand Vizier the treaty of El-Arich.for the evacuation 
of Egypt; from theuce be accompanied Sir Sydney on board the 
Tiger to Larneka in Cyprus ; here Junot, as 1 have before ob¬ 
served, contracted for Smith one of those chivalrous friendships 
which he was very capable 'of feeling, and the brave English 
commodore well calculated to inspire. He had more tJian once 
laid lance in rest as the champion of his* friendly foe ; and now, 
believing him compromiseci in something that was said respect¬ 
ing the infamous infraction of the tr^ty which he Ifkd guaranteed, 
and satisfied in his own mind tiiat his gallant friend was the 
most honourable of mbn, “ It was not his doing 1” cried Junot, 
animated by a sentiment of truth and justice, “ he would never 
have said, with Mr. Pitt, ^ The destruction of that perfidious army 
is a matter of rejoicing; the Interests of human nature require 
its total annihilation.’ No ! Sir Sydney Smith would be in¬ 
capable of uttering such a libel otVhis profession and on hitfnan 
nature.” Mr. Fox turned crimson, then pale as death, passed 
his hand kis eyes, and made no immediate answer; at the 
end of a nmute that striking voice, v>diich, with its sonorous 
tone, could overpower all others^ murmured rather than articu¬ 
lated, “ I beg youg pariyn; Mr. Pitt never'used such worch. 
No,” answered the statesman, to whose upright and patriotic 
soul the imputation Was truly painful, ** those terrible words 
never fell from the lips of Mr. Pitt,—they are Mr. Dundas’s?”* 

* The following anecdote illustrative of Fox’s character was conununicated 
to me by an Englishman: At a time when he was much embarrassed in his 
pecuniary circumstances, a note of hand of lus for three hundred guineas was 
presented for payment. There were no funds to meet this, and the unlucky 
creditor made repeated but useless application to get the bill cashed, 
u. stratagem, be succeeded at last in seeing Mr. Fox, who was actually employed 
at the time in couuting out seveial Imndred guineas. Tlie creditor’s hopes of' 
a satisfactory settlement of his claim were now very sanguine, especially as Mr. 
Fox sho ved no signs of embarrassment at being discovered in the employ meat 
he was engaged in. His dismay may therefore easily be imagined, when he was 
calmly told that, in spite of the display of wealth before*him, Mr. Fox had 
ten guineas at his own disposal. In fact, that the whole of the money on the 
table—abouteight hundred guineas—wasdestined to di%chiigez.debto/koTMun 
a gaming transaction of the previous evening. When the cr^itor remonslratcd 



Paris was also at this time the rendezvous of a multitude of 
English, who, though less ^celebrated than Mr. Fox or his 
l>rother, proved very agreeable acquaintances. Those whom I 
chiefly preferred, were Lord and Lady Cholmondeley, Mrs. 
Harrison, a young widow from India, of most simple, unaflected 
and fascinating manners, the Duchess of Gordon and her daughter 
Lady Georgiana, Cblouel James Green,'' and Lady E. Foster, 
afterwards Duchess of Devonshire. Lady Cholmondeley had 
* considerably the advantage of me in years; but her manners 
aiid those of*her lord were courteously polished ; she talked to 
me of the glory of the First Consul and his companions in arms, 
in a tone of perfect sincerity and good-will, she blended so 
amiably with unqualified respect for the dignity of her own 
nation, a just appreciation of the qualities of those I loved, that 
I was almost attached to her. The First Consul, who received 
every morning circumstantial intelligence respecting the English 
in Paris, had a high esteem for the Earl and Countess Choi- 
mondeley. The Duchess of Gordon is assuredly not forgotten 
by those who had the supreme happiness of seeing her in Paris 
in 1802. Whgn I wish to recreate my thoughts, I call to mind 
her burlesque appearance and manners, which, as is well known, 
were, notwithstanding her duchess-mania, very far from ducal. 

The general aspect of society in Paris, at that time deserves 
a place in contemporary memoirs. The First Consul required 
^1 the principal authorities to maintain, not only a creditable, but 
a splendid establishment. Nothing could exceed (and this 
fact will be attested by all living persons who knew Napoleon 
as Wid), his extreme and rigid economy in all his private con¬ 
cerns ; but w'hen circumstances required it, he could equal in 
magnificence, the most sumptuous sovereign of M^east ; the 
liberality of Aboul-Caaem then presided over everywRangement. 
I remember his once admonishing Duroc for neglecting to 
transmit an order, regulating the private breakfasts at the 
Palace, which he had given him the evening before; the order 
therefore had been delayed but a few hours, but an ad¬ 
ditional day’s expense,” said the First Consul, “ is too much.” 

A few minutes afterwards one of the ministers arrived. The 

upon the injustice of passing by his own legitimate debt in favour of one so 
Tituch less pressing. Fox appeared astonished, and endeavoured to show that 
the debt of honour had a much higher claim upon his immediate attention, in so 

a& there existed no other security for its liquidation than his verbal assurance; 
whereas, the holder of the bill possessed his si^ature, which would be ulti¬ 
mately honoured. If this be a just mode of discrimination,'' drily remarked 
the creditor, ** I will instantly convert my claim into a debt of honour/* at the 
same time tewng the bill into pieces; “ and you will allow as my demand 
now stands upon an equal footing with your last nieht's loss, as being simply a 
.debt ofhoDour, 1 have the advantage of priority at all evftUs." He well judged 
his man. Fox wu too generous and right-minded to hesitate ; he accordingly 
took the necesssary sum from the heap before hkn, smd satisfied tbe cr^itor 
whose debt, in justice, liequired immediate payment; and cheerfully resigned 



S irst Consul immediately entered into consultation upon a fSte 
lat was to be given the following week, on tlie 14th July; the 
anniversary of the destruction of the Bastille, which was ob- 
•served till the re-establishment of royalty ; the Tuileries were 
illuminated, and, as far tis 1 can remerabar, the theatres were 
opened gratis. Josephine,” said he, with the tone of kindness 
he generally adopted towards her, for he was tenderly attached 
to her, “ I am going to impose upon you a command—you will 
have much pleasure in obeying. I desire you will be dazzling- 
make your preparations accordingly ; for my part I shall wear 
my fine suit of crinfteon silk embroidered with gold, presented to 
me by the city of Lyons,—I shall then be superb.” This dress 
was, as he said, presented to him by the city of Lyons, on occa- 
tion of the Helvetic Consulta^ in the month of January pre¬ 
ceding ; and to say the truth he had already worn it and made a 
most singular appearance in jt, which instantly* occurred to my 
recollection, when he talked of his jine smt, and I could not 
suppress a laugh; he perceived it, for nothing escaped his 
observation; and coming up to me said* as he surveyed me with 
a half-angry and half-smiling air—“ What do you mean by that 
sarcastic smile, Ma*dame Junot ? you think, I suppose, that I 
shall not be as smart as all those handsome Englishmen and 
Russians, who look so sweet upon yoti and turti all your young 
heads. 1 am sure I am at least as agreeable as that English 
colonel—that dandy, who is said to be the handsomest man in 
England, and whom I can compare to nothing but the Prince of 
CJoxcombs.” . 

This expression—a dandy,* wa^ a favourite word with Tfhpo- 
leon for de^nating men who displ^ked him. In the present 
instance J^KHuded to a tall Englishidan, called Colonel or 
Captain Matthews, and who passed for*a devourer of hearts— 
English ones be it observed. I could noj avjoid laughing still 
more heartily at thi# idea eff the First Consul and his pretensions 
to elegance and fashipn ; whereas he had at that time an utter 
antipathy to every thing that is called fashionable, and shojved 
it in the most unqualified dislike of such young men as had the 
misfortune to pass in the world for agreeable and elegant- 
Soft speeches, graceful attitudes, and all other qualifications of 
a beau he treated with even more bitterness and contempt than 
he generally bestowed on the persons he most disliked. Madame 
Bonaparte presently afterwards made an observation in praise 
M. de Flahaut, who, she said, possessed a variety of talents* ■ 
“ What are they? Sense? Bah! who has not as much as he? 
—:He sings well! A noble talent for a soldier who must be 
always hoarse by profession. Ah ! he is a beau—that is what 

I deases you women. I see nothing so extraordinary in hio^ 
le is just like a spider, with his eternal legs; his shape is quite 



simatural: to be well shaped —Here his speech was 
Iboken in upon, for, being at that time much given to laughing, 
1 could not restrain a second fit; on seeing the First C^onsul 
look with complacency at his own'small legs (which like his 
whole person were then very shapely), ccfvered with silk stockings, 
and a shoe sharp-pointed enough to have pierced the eye of a 
needle. He did not finish his sentence’, but I am«certain he 
meant—‘‘ to be well shaped<“his leg shoiild be like that/' 

And yet no being could have less vanity than Napoleon; he 
was neatness itself, and extremely particular in his dress, but 
made not the slightest claim to elegance. •'For this reason, the 
movement which approached his hand to his leg, as he men¬ 
tioned the spider legs of M. de Flahaut,* set me laughing, by 
its fiaivetL He both saw and heard the laugh ; and what » 
more he understood it; and coming towards me again said, 
** Well! you little pest! What do you find to laugh at ? So you 
must make game, in your turn, of my legs. They do not figure 
aa well to your fancy in a country dance as those of your elegant 
friends, fiut a man may both sing- and dance without being 
a dandy. Let me ask yourself, Madame Junot, tell me if 
Talleyrand's nephew is not a pleasing young man?” My 
answer was ready; the person he alluded to was Louis de 
Perigord, who, well as his brother and his sister, now Madame 
Justus de Noailles, had a large fortune; he was then nineteen 
years of age, and already united to the acuteness of his uncle, a 
sound judgment, sprightly wit, polished manners, and the vivid 
resemblance of his father's person; the last is an euloeium of 
itself. 

Napoleon then addres^ng Josephine said, I desire you will 
be dazzling in jewelleiy “and richly dressed ; do^^u hear V* 
** Yes,” replied Madariie Bonaparte, ‘^and then you find fault, 
perhaps fail into a passion ; or, you erase my warrants of pay¬ 
ment from the margin of my bills.*”*^ And she pouted like a 
little girl, but with the most perfect good-humour. Madame 
Bonaparte‘’s manners possessed, w'hen she chose it, a seducing 
charm. Her graciousness might be too general, but, undeniably, 
she could be, when she chose, perfectly attractive and loveable. 
When the First Consul announced his will, regarding her toilet, 
ahe looked at him so prettily, walked towards him with such 
graceful sweetness, her whole manner breathing so evident a 
desire to please, that he must have had a heart of stone who 

* This gentleman was subsequently one of die aides-de-camp of the Em¬ 
peror. 

This ciroumstance happened many times. 1 have myself seen two bills 
tra^d with the Emperb^s own hand; one was for linen, the other for essences 
and perfumety. 

^ Vou have yOujr owD^mendraper, Mademoiselle f OUve,** said the Emperor^ 
try an unknown Warehouse. You must nav these new fimeies out oC 



ccHiId resist her. Napoleon loved her; drew her closer to Inm, 
dkd embraced her. “ Certainly^ my dear love, 1 sometimes 
cancel your warrants of payment, because you are occasionally 
so imposed upon, that 1 catinot take it upon my conscience to 
sanction such abuses; but it is not, therefore, inconsistent to 
recommend you to be magnificent on occasions of parade. One 
interest n^ist be weighed against another, and I hold the 
balance equitably, though strictly. , Here, I will tell you a story, 
which will do wonders as a lesson, if you will but rememb^ 
it. Listen too,” beckoning us to* draw near, listen too, you 
young giddy-patesjiand profit by it. ^ 

“ There lived at Marseilles, a rich merchant, who received 
one morning, through the hands of a young man, of good family 
and fdl-tune, a letter strongly recommendmg the bearer to his 
notice: the merchant, after having read*he letter, instead of 
either throwing it aside as waste paper, when he found that it 
covered one only of the four sides of the sUeet, tore it in two, 

E laced the written half in a leaf of his portfolio, and the other 
alf that would serve for writing a note? upon, into another port¬ 
folio, which already contained a number of ^imilar papers. 
Having attended to’this act of ecwiomy, he turned towards the 
young man, and invited him to dinner for that very day. The 
youth, accustomed to a life of luxury*, felt but little inclination 
to dine with a man apparently so mean. He accepted the invi¬ 
tation, however, and promised to return at four o^clock. But’ 
as he descended the narrow countinghouse staircase, his mind 
rapidly reverted to the observations he had made upon that 
small gloomy room, with the tw(f long offices which led «to it, 
encumbered with dusty ledgers, and where a dozen young men 
were workipg In melancholy silenced he then repented of his 
folly in accepting the invitation. ‘‘ The<luties of the toilet were 
discharged more for his own satisfaction than in compliment to 
the host who expected hJla; and that done he proceeded to fhe 
banker's house. On arriving there he desired to be conducted 
to the merchant's lady. A numbe^of valets in rich- liveries led 
him across a small garden, filled with rare plants, and after*con- 
ducting him through several Apartments sumptuously furnished, 
introduced him to a handsome drawing-room, where he found 
the banker, who presented him to his wife who was young and 
pretty, and elegantly attired: he himself was no longer the 
imattractive-looking personage his guest had seen in the mom^ 
ing, while the manners and conversation of fifteen or twenty 
visiters, who were assembled in the drawing-room, led to the 
inference that this house was one of the most refined in the city. 
The viands were excellent, the wines exquisite, the table coverm 
with an abundance of massy silver plate; in short, the yooeg 
traveller was obliged mentally to admit, that he had never 
taken of more delicate fare, or seen a greater display of 



from one of the persons near him, that the banker gave a similar 
entertainment twice a week. While coffee was serving, he rudti- 
nated on all that he had witnessed. The banker observing his 
fit of abstraction, soon succeeded by drawing him into conver¬ 
sation, in finding out the cause of his perplexity, and observed 
emphatically, “You am too young to understand how masses 
are formed, the true and only power;'whether cpmposed of 
money, water, or men, it all alike.. Amass is an immense 
centre of motion, but it must be begun—it must be kept up. 
Young man, the little bits of paper which excited your derision, 
this morning, are one among the many means I employ for 
attaining it.” 

1 was much struck afterwards'^ by this idea of masses as the 
foundation of power, so characteristic of Napoleon’s policy. 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL 

A 

( 

TheFirat Consul the admiration of foreigners at Paris—Eagerness of foreigners 
to see Bonaparte--;6onaparte*3 dislike of them—Princess with fire or 
six husbands—The Duchess de Sagan, and the Duchess de Dino—The 
Prince de Rohan, and the pensioned husband—-The Princess Dolgoroucki— 
Prince Galitzin—Lord ana Lady Conyngham—Lord Whitworth, and the 
Duchess of Dorset—Lord Yarmouth—Prince Philip von Cobentzel—Ma¬ 
dame Demidoff—Napoleon desires me to show the objects of art to the dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners at Paris. 

The First Consul sairf^one day to Junot, “JYou and your 
wife see a great many'foieigners, do you not?” Junot replied 
in the affirmative; ana in truth, English and Russians, the latter 
ei^pecially, constituted the chief nart qf our society. Junot had 
just bought a country-house at Bi^vre, where we frequently had 
large parties; and the First ponsul bad gi^'en us for the baptismal 
gift, of my Josephine, the house in the Champs-Elysce:?, which 
enabled us to receive our guests with convenience,,and credit¬ 
ably to fulfil the duties of the pofet Junot occupied, as well as 
those to which he was bound, as the oldest friend and servant 
of that astonishing man on whom the. eyes of the whole world 
TV^re at this time fixed. To such an extent was this admiration 
-^f Napoleon carried, that it sometimes happened that English¬ 
men came to France only for a few hours; went to the parade, 
saw the First Consul and returned to England. Junot enjoyed 
^is triumph. I have sometimes seen a dinner interrupted for 
half an h<^r, while the company listened with avidity to his ac- 
^ohnt of bis beloved Oenerars glorious early years. The ladks 
vrere not outdone in furiosity respecting the previous life w 



for neighbours in our new habitation a Russian hmiip 
wliose enthusiasm for the First Consul surpassed that of to ‘ 
most ardent admirers. This was the family Diwod’; the Countess 
Diwofl‘, in particular, had such an exclusive passion for hiiU^ 
for his ^lory, for his moat trifling actions, Junot smd I did 
not hesitate to admit her to the intimacy she demanded, and^ 
which the proximity of our respective residences increased; so 
that I always found pleasure in s|^ending an evening with my 
little sister, as she insisted on my calling her^ though thirty 
years older than myself ; and the tnore bo, -as her many parties 
included all the for^gners of distinction in Paris. 

^ One of Napoleon’s peculiarities, perhaps but little known,, 
was his extreme aversion, during the the Consulate and the first 
years of the Enmire, for the society of foreigners, and of the 
Faubourg St, Germain; amohgst the tfaveilers with whom; 
France was then inundated, were a few whose names he held 
in consideration, and a very limited exception was made in their 
favour. He had generally some bitter remarks to make upon 
persons of notoriety, whos|f reputations^ had preceded them in 
France. No one was more the object of these remarks than 
the Princess Louis de Rohan, alias Princess Troubetskoi, 
chess of Sagan, Duchess of Courland —I scarcely know by what 
name to call lier, filled as the history of lies life is with di¬ 
vorces. Her beauty at this period could not be questioned; 
but it was not a beauty to my taste. 1 may be deemed fasti- ‘ 
dious, and I will plead guilty; but I could never like those 
snowy charms, destitute of all animation—that swan-like trans¬ 
parent skin—those eyes, whose #bly expression was priok; a 
pride for which it would be difficult ito assign a cause, unless 
it was intended as a compliment to lihe memory of her grandr 
father, Biron. I could discover no beauty in that neck, certainly 
fair, and dressed in the most.shining satin, but stiff, formal, ana 
devoid of feminine ,grac«. This is an attraction, which, how¬ 
ever, she ought to have possessed, for she ruined herself iir 
husbands—a singular* article to set down among the expenses 
of a pretty woman, but it was nevertheless true, A clausfe in 
the last marriage contract stipulated that M. Louis de Rohan 
should have a pension of 60,000 francs, in case of a divorce 
demanded by the Princess; but if the demand was made on 
his part, it was to be but 12,000. M. de Rohan, therefore, left 
matters to the will of Providence, or rather to the will of hia^ 
wife, contenting himself with the enjoyment of present posses-^, 
sion, and leaving her operations to her own choice, withoift 
disturbing himsdf about the future. Various strictures of the 
Princess of Rohan upon the court of the Tuileries, and espe^ 
daily upon his sisters, had reached the Firit Consul, who^ in 
Gofiiiequence, perhaps, concerned himself more with her than-fe 
would otherwise have done. One evening he enlaiged ' 



country altogether republican^ and where all such distinctions 
were confounded in perfect equality. 

"Mr. Fox/* said he, "will alwa^ hold the first place in an 
assembly at the Tuileries, and Mrs. Fox would in France always 
take precedence of the Princess de Rohan, bepause the reputse* 
tion of her husbancf is reflected upon her. As for Madame de 
Courland, as she is called, 1 really do,,not understand upon 
what high merit she founds her right to treat with rudeness a 
people who do not desire hbr company, and are well versed in 
her genealogy.'* 

This sally showed me the danger of injuring those who have 
jiot attacked us. There* can be no doubt tliat the First Consul, 
desirous as he was of preserving with the young Emperor the 
iriendly relations he had held with his father, would uaye been 
particularly gracious towards a lady who was partly his subject, 
had not her own proceedings drawn his ill-will upon her. The 
airs of the Princes^ were especially ill-judged at a period when 
France, so great in herself, saw assembled within her bosom all 
the greatest and most illustrious denizens of England, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia. When the Princess trespassed on the rules 
of politeness, which continually happened, the source of her 
high pretensions was naturally looked into, and her genealogy 
was found to be ^ut of seventy years standing;—sufficient, it is 
true, to confer nobility on a really illustrious extraction, but by 
no means adequate to support an hereditary title to aiTogance. 

The Duchess of Courland, her mother, united with a haughty 
carriage considerable amenity of speech and manner, and pleased 
me qjucb. She had been be\^utiiul—more so indeed than her 
eldest daughter. I was qot acquainted with her daughter, whom 
they called EcceZensa,, but I think the beauty of uie Duchess 
de Dino, the youngest daughter, incomparably preferable to her 
eldest sister’s; there is more fire, more feeling, more intellectual 
vwacity in one of hec black eyes, than in the whole person of 
Madame de Sagan; at the tune I am speaking of^ however, she 
was a child, and could not^'Cnter into rwalry with her sister. 
What an admirable picture is Gerard's of the Duchess de Dino ! 
It is the most enchanting of the children of the desert. Her 
turban, her robe, the sky which surrounds her, all is in har¬ 
mony with the oriental character she assumes; the picture, like 
all others from Gerard's hand, is admirably poetiem. 

Madame Dolgoroucki, of whom I have before spoken, had 
^the power of being extremely agreeable if she had had the in¬ 
clination, but this was unfortunately wanting. She found us 
more lenient In our judgment upon her than her own country¬ 
men, one of whom, Prince George Galitzin, declared a mortal 
qnmity against hen I have known few men ao witty, but he 
was too satirical to be liked. Without absolute misanthropy he 
was no friend to human nature, which was neither good nor 
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Dolgoroucki he persecuted incessantly. The Prince was for 
in chase of some of her absurdities, her pride, her literary 
pretensions, her passion for splendid attire; he drew admirably^ 
and possessed the difficult art of making the most exact reseoH 
blances in caricature, without disfiguring his persons'. 

Who does not remember with sensations of tenderness and 
pleasure the charming Pole, Madame Zamoiska. How at¬ 
tractive was her mild, amiable, and inteliigenUcounfenance! 
The sweetness of her disposition, the grace of her manners, and 
the symmetry of her figure! Her husband, though colder in 
manner than is usual with the Poles, agreeable and much 
liked in society. 

The lovely Lady Conyngham,“since so celebrated in England, 
was then in the first bloom of that beauty which acquired such 
general and just admiration, though I must confess that a coun¬ 
tenance so devoid of expression could never interest me. In 
contemplating the Venus de Medici, I kn(fw that the almost 
divine vision before me is but a marble statue, and look for no 
smile responsive to mine; biit in a llving*and intellectual Being 
I have a right tocjflpect something more than merg regularity oT 
feature—some emantition of niindj the face of the beautiful 
Marchioness, however^ exhibited none. She was extremely 
elegant, dressed well, and carried her* solicitude for her com¬ 
plexion to the extent of saving it by spending the day in her bed, 
from which she rose only in time to prepare for a ball or other 
evening engagement. Lord Conyngham was a striking contrast 
to his wife. The Duchess of Gordoji, who amongst her mascu¬ 
line language, often hit upon a wifty truism, once said of Ifun: 
—Lord Conyngham! Oh! He is a Perfect comb—all teeth 
and back.'’ * * 

The English Ambassador, Lord Whitwdrth, appeared to have 
been selected by his government expressly for qualificatiopji 
likely to prove 4isagreeabl<?4o us. His fine figure and handsome 
face could not atone to French soc^ty for his haughtiness, in 
which his wife the Duchess of Dorset seconded him to adrui^y- 
tion. Their manners speedily rendered both so unpopular in the 
circles they frequented, that their stay at Paris must have been 
any thing but pleasant to themselves; liis lordship, however, 
knew it would not be of long duration. There were other En¬ 
glishmen in France of greater distinction, for originality at least, 
if for no superior attribute. Amongst these was Lord Yarmouth,' 
now Marquia of Hertford, respecting whom a greater diversity 
of opinion was entertained as well by his own countrymen as 
ours; but one quaUfication which he indisputably possessed, 
was a clearness and acuteness of intellect rare(y met with in the 
most subtle Venetian or Gascon. The faculties of Lord YaN* 
mouth’s minS are incomparably more penetrating than those of 
» his countrym% generally, whose capacities, however extensi^, 
are for the m^st part slow of conception. Young as he thbu 
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vis, an indifferent opinion of his fellow-creatures was but too 
Tidbly imprinted on his features; liis countenance, his smhe, 
expressed utter coldness, or a sardonic and cynical criticism of 
all that was passing around him. The world of fashion was not 
to his taste, and he connected hiinself little with it; but when 
induced to put on kartiesSf as he termed it, he made himself 
perfectly agreeable to those with whom he associated. lie was 
passionately fond of gambling, and pkyed nobly and generously. 
One of the new comers, who was generally well received, was 
the Count Philip von Cobentzel, Imperial Ambassador to the 
French Republic. 1 nnver knew a man v\hose excellent sense 
• and judgment, courteous manners, and goodness of heart, were 
more perfectly in harmony with talents of tlie highest order, or 
in more absolute disparity witli.his countenance, and the whole 
exterior mam His person was less comic than his cousin’s, 
#when the latter received couriei;s in black silk breeches and 
puffed hair—but scarcely less unique. Jn contrast to Count 
Louis’s slovenliness and perpetual action. Count Philip, a little 
man, was neatness arid precision -personihed. Amongst his 
striking peculiaiities, may be reckoned his Vdl-tied queue, and 
his front hair carefully turned up above the forehead, which 
gave him a perfect resemblance to the ace of spadesj a nickname 
which was accordingly imposed upon him: his dress always 
strictly suited to the season, of the make of Maria-Theresa's 
court, and most incongruous with the fashions of the day; his 
clear shrill voice, like that of a good old active and gossiping 
woman; and the odd constraint of his gait, shuffling between 
the*quick pace, most natural and convenient to liim, and the 
slow motion which he considered most becomiiig to an ambas¬ 
sador. With all these eccentricities, he was an excellent man, 


of observant habits ahd retentive memory, and chatted freely and 
.^ery agreeably w'ith ^sucli persons as jileased him. • He was once 
khe subject of a humorous adventure. At a ball at my house, 
about two o’clock in the ntorning, the,Duchess of Gordon took 
Cfount Philip by the hand and led liirn down the whole length 
of an English country-dance, at that time the favourite amuse¬ 
ment, and introduced about four times at every ball. The 
Duchess bustled about not the less actively for her respectable 
rotundity, digging after her the illustrious diplomatist, not in 
the habit of moving his slender legs with such impetuosity. 
The Count, who enjoyed a joke, but did not relisk oeing its 
object, was conscious of the ludicrous spectacle i” which he was 
figuring; the unrestrained joviality of his partner, however, got 
the better of his vexation, and he good-iiumouredly attended 
her up and dow.»i the dance, making one of his formal bows 
whenever he asked her hand, acquitting himself on the whole 
with good grace, and laughing heartily afterwards at the mad 
prank in which the Duchess had made him shar^. The singular 
effect of a couple so oddfy assorted, not only with each other, 
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but with the young and merry group amongst whom thsj'' 
Suxed, might well make an impression that time has noteffacod 
from my mind. 

While passing, in review, the persons who in 1802 enlivened 
the society of Paris, 1 must not omit my beloved friend Madame 
DeinidofF, who created a great sensation there by the luxury 
and splendour of her Establishment, which exceeded all that had 
yet been witnessed in Paris since the revolution* He^husband, 
who was then a different being frpm when we last saw him on 
his road to die in Italy, but neither more amusing, good- 
humoured, nor agreeable, gave fetes E^id balls, as he afterwards 
did at Florence; but in 1802,^my amiable Elizabeth was pre¬ 
sent to do the honours of his house, and the fine saloons of the 
Hotel*de Praslin were continq^lly opened to a joyous multitude, 
happy not only in the gaiety o^he scene, but in the charm so 
seldom experienced in such^ crowded assemblies of a friendly 
and kind reception. Madame Demidoff^id not, however, be¬ 
stow her aflections indiscriminately; it was not every one that 
she loved, but there \vas«a magic in hir simplest word or look, 
which charmed'all who approached her. • 

I am very gla3 to see you,” said she, in her soft Sweet voice*, 
smiling, and inclining her head with a grace peculiarly her own. 
And these simple words, addressed to a sfranger whom she 
saw, perhaps, for the second or third time, comprised all that 
the most cordial hospitality could offer; but when any one she 
loved, myself for example, approached, “ How happy I am to 
see you !” said she ; and the pr^sure of her hand and anima¬ 
tion of her countenance, plainly Ipoke her sincerity. Madame 
Demidofi' was not pretty, and yet sh^ was universally pleasmg; 
because she possessed charms whicli are*superior even to beauty, 
unaffected grace, and suavity. Who, thrft has seen her waltz, can 
forget her sylph-like movements; unequ^ledjn ease and supnje- 
ness, by any/)ther*persdir I ever knew, except Madame LaHe- 
mand. I have about two hundred liters from Madame Demidoff^ 
in all of which may be traced that warmth of heart and streijgth 
of affection she bestowed on her friends, united with a playful 
but harmless wit. 1 have seen herin the most sorrowful periods 
of my life, and in moments of anguish, excited by her own suf¬ 
ferings, and always observed the same indifference to self, and 
the same devoted solicitude for her friends. And what would 
not those friends have done for her? She has often expe\ 
rienced, that neither distance nor season could present ob* 
Stacies to a heart that loved, and had the opportunity of obliging 
her. 

Her husband treated her with harshnes^. But the heart 
Elizabeth was formed to feel and return kindness;—affectioirtn 
a bond she could never have loosened. The world has pas^ 
judgment between them, and, as usual, the world was ; 





iMcaoie it hastens forward, unheeding the obscuiity of the road* 
wrd without waitir^ for daylight to eUide its steps: but sHe 
whose life was so disturbed, so grievou^y agitated, now repose 
foi peace on the niarble pillow of her stately monument, the 
,«ko«t tnagnificent in ^e cemetry of Pere la Chaise. 

During the visits of these distinguished foreigners in Paris, 
much attention was directed to the treasures of art contained, 
aa well to the specimens it aHoulctLof tl)e national industry 
and skill. 1 had hithei'to from various causes, more particularly 
from niy attendance upon my dear mother during her long illness, 
been prevented from bc^onnng acquainted* with the extent of 
these splendid objects, and accoidmgly embraced eageily the 
opportunity now afforded me of making many excursions in the 
company of artists and scientific men, in older to gratify my 
taste for the arts. When the --First Consul heard of this, ho 
ileproached me for not including our foreign visiters in the 
parties, ‘‘ You ard" the w'ife of the commandant of Paris, it 
would be au agreeable W’ay of doing the honours of the city 
to show your friends that we are wo&lli the trouble they lake in 
visiting us. 
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